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THE GASQUET. 


SATED! 

[W, Clark Bussell, 1.>orn at Xew York on Fel). 24, 
1844, and educated partly at Winchester and partly in 
France. Mr. Clark Russell is the son of Mr. Henry 
Russell, the eonipo.ier of “Cheer, boys, cheer”, and other 
popular and stirring .songs. At the age of thirteen and a 
half, he wa.s .seat to sea as a midshipinan in the Merchant 
Service. After a period of about eight years, during xvhich 
he made voyages to India, Ciiina, and Australia, he gave up 
the sea and devoted himself to literature. Hi.s first novel 
of sea-faring life, John Hohhwortli, Chief Matt\ was pub- 
lished in 1874, and made a great success. The Wrech of 
the Groisvmor followed shortly, and was even better re- 
ceived. Since the publication of this novel, vdiich is his 
most popular work, Mr. Clark Russell has written many 
nautical novels, besides short sketches life at sea, con- 
tributed to the Daili! Teleoraph. Among his novels may 
be specially mentioned; A Sailor's Sweetheart^ An Ocean 
Fre.e-lance, Jack's Courtship, A Strange Vojjage, The. Death- 
Ship, An Ocean Tragedy, and The Romance, of Jenny Har- 
I lowe. His short papers have been collected in volumes 
I entitled: Mound the GaUey Fire, My Watch Below, In the 

! Jliddle Watch, On the Fo'Csle Head. All his writings 

i breathe a passion for the sea, and they also show an inti- 
mate practical knowledge of seamen’s lives and nautical 
affairs. With the permission of Messrs. Sampson Lo%v, 
Miu'sfcon Co., ^ve take the following extract from The 
Wreck of the Groseenar.] 

fThe WYcjck of the Grosvenor is the story of the mutiny 
; cf a half-starred ship's crew ugainst a stingy and hrntal 
captain; of the suisequoit desertion of the ship by the 
greater part of Us men; of the wmek of the ship; and 
j dually of the Q'esr ue of Edward Moyle, st cond mate, with the 

ste^curd, the. boatswain, ajid a, im'ofc f/i7d. called Mary 
Moherfsoii ; who at the time of the wreck arc the 
left on board the Grosvenor, Just before the mutiny Ma)'y 
Molartson and her father were rescued from the. Cecilia, and 
through all the horrors of the mutiny and the irrcck, Mary 
has behaved with splendid courage and fortitude, as icell as 
with the most womanly gentleness and kin dness. Her father 
has dieil on the Gro.svenor, and she is now left entirely under 
' the protection of Edtoard Moyle who, since the mutiny {in 
which he had part) has been virtually captain of the 
skip. Ednvird Moyle and Mary Robertson have become 
\ •atfacheit to one another, and m the pros2)eet of what tkeij 
helkve to be imminent death, have confessed their mutual 
\ love.. The chapters immediately preceding our extract 
\ describe their hope of being saved by a Russian barque, 

I* and their disamwhitment when the barque moves off without 


? 1 The Wreck of the Grosveiwr. An account of the mutiny 

of the crew and the loss of the ship when tr 7 iug to make 

I the Bermudas. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

VOL. IV. 

i 

I • ■ ■■ 


.s'eei'H-ir their signal. After this Rojile decides that they must 
leave the ship and ti'ust themselves to the (inartei'-hoat. They 
do so and are rescued by the Peri of Glasgow, cmd restored 
to safety and ?tapi7iness.} 

I think the boatswain was right. 

It was no season for love-making; but it 
was surely a fitting moment “ for findiiig each 
other out”. 

I can say this — and God know.-i net'er was 
there less bombast in such a thought than 
there was in mine : that when I looked round 
upon the sea and* then upon my beloved com- 
panion, I felt tliat I would rather have chosen 
' death with her love to bles.s me in the end, than 
life without knowledge of her. T put food be- 
fore the ste'ivard and induced liim to eat; but 
it was pitiful to .see his silly in.stinctive ways, 
no reason in them, nothing* but a mechanical 
guiding, with foolish iieeting smiles upon his 
pale face. 

I thought of that wife of his whose letter he 
had *wept over, and his child, and scarcely knew 
whether it had not been better for him and 
them that he .should have died than return to 
them a broken-down, puling imbecile. I said 
as much to Mary, but the tender heart would 
not agree with me. 

‘‘Whilst there is life there is hope,” she 
answered .softly. “Should God permit u.s to 
reach home, I will sec that the poor fellow is 
well cared for. It may be that when all those 
horrors have X)assod, hi.y mind will recover its 
strength. Gur trials are i*ery hard. When 
I saw that Russian ship I thought my own 
brain would go, ” 

She pres.sed her hand to lier forehead, and an 
expression of suffering, provoked by memory, 
came into her face. 

We de.spatched our meal, and 1 went on to 
the main-deck to sound the well, i found 
two feet of water in the hold, and J came back 
and gave the boatswain the soundings, who 
recommended that %'q .should at once turn to 
80 
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SAVED. 


and get ilae boat read}^ I said to him, as lie 
clambered into tbe boat for the purpose of 
overhauling her, that I fulij believed that a 
special Providence was watching over us, and 
that we might confidently hope God would 
not abandon us now. 

“ If the men had not chased us in this boat, ” 
I continued, “ what chance should we have to 
save our lives? The other boat is useless, and 
we should never have been able to repair her 
in time to get away from the ship. Then look 
at the weather! i have predicted a dead calm 
to-night, and already the wdnd is gone.” 

“ Yes, everything’s happened for the best,” 
lie replied. “ I only wish poor Jim’s life had 
been saved. It’s a’most like leavin’ of him to 
drown to go away without biiryin’ him ; and 
yet I know there’d he no use in puttin’ him 
overboard. There’s been a deal o’ precious 
human life wasted since we left the Channel ; 
and who are the murderers ? Wy, the owners. 
It’s all come through their sendin’ the ship to 
sea with rotten stores. A few dirty pounds 
’lid ha’ saved all this.” 

We had never yet had the leisure to inspect 
the stores with which the mutineers had fur- 
nished the quarter-boat, and we now found, in 
spite of their having shifted a lot of the pro- 
visions out of her into the long-boat before 
starting in pursuit of us, that there was still 
an abundance left : four kegs of water, several 
tins of cuddy bread, preserved meat and fruits, 
.sugar, flour, and other things, not to mention 
such items as boxes of hicifer-matehes, fishing- 
iaekle, a burning-glass, a quantity of tools and 
nails; in a word, everything which men in the 
condition they had hoped to find themselves 
ill might stand in need of to support life. 
Indeed, the foresight illustrated by the pro- 
visioning of this boat was truly remarkable, 
the only things they had omitted being a mast 
and sail, it havin*x been their intention to keep 
this boat in tow of the other. I even found 
that they had furnished the boat with the 
oars belonging to the disabled quarter-boat in 
addition to those of her own. 

However, the boat was not yet stocked to 
my satisfiiction. I therefore repaired to my 
cabin and procured the boat’s compass, some 
charts, a sextant, and other necessary articles, 
such as the “ Kautleal Almanack ”, and 
pencils and paper wherewith, to work out my 
observations, which articles X placed very 
carefully in the locker in the stern-sheets of 
the boat. 

I allowed Mary to help me, that the occupa- 
tion might divert her mind from the over- 
■whelming thoughts which the gradual settling 


of the ship on which we stood must have ex- 
cited in the strongest and bravest mind ;, and, 
indeed, I ivorked busily and eagerly ;to guard 
myself against any terror, that might eo.me 
upon me. She it was ivho suggested that we 
should provide ourselves with lamps and oil ; 
and. I shipped a lantern to hoist .at our mast- 
head when, the darkness came, and the bull’s- 
eye lamp to enable me to work out observations- 
of the stars, ivluch 1 intended to make wdien 
the night fell. To all these things, which, 
sounding numerous, in reality occupied but 
little space, I added a cjin of oil, meshes for 
the lamps, top-coats, oilskins, and rugs to pro- 
tect us at night, so that the afternoon was well 
advanced before we had ended our preparations. 
Meanwhile the boatswain had stepped a top- 
gallant stim’sail boom to serve us for a mast, 
well stayed, witli a block and halliards at the 
mast-head to serve for hoi.'-t iug a tiag or lantern, 
and a spare top-gallant snin’sail to act as a 
sail 

By this time the wind Iiad completely died 
away; a peaceful deep blue sky stretched .from, 
horizon to horizon; and the agitation of the 
sea had subsided irdo a long and silent swell, 
ivhich washed up against tlie ship’s sides, scarce- ' 
ly causing her to roll, so deep had she aunk in 
the W’ater. 

I now thought it high lime to lower the 
boat and bring her alongside, as our calcula- 
tions of the length of time to he occupied by 
the ship in sinking might be falsified to our 
I destruction by her suddenly going stern down 
i with us on board. 

j We therefore lowered tlie Injat, and got the 
I gangwvay ladder over ihc siile. The boatswain 
I got into the boat first to iielp Mary into her. 

I I then took the steward by the arms and 
brought him along smartly, as there was dan- 
ger in keeping the boat washing against tlie 
■ship’s side. He resisted at first, and only 
smiled vacantly when I threatened to leave 
him; but on the boatswain crying out that 
Ms wife was waiting for him, the poor idiot- 
got himself together with a scramble, and 
went so hastily over the gangway that he 
very narrowiy escaped a ducking. 

I paused a moment at the gangway and 
i looked around, striving to remember if there 
i was anything we had forgotten which would 
i be of some n.se to us. Mary watched me 
I anxiously, and called to me by my Christian 
I name, at the same time extending her arms. 

I„' I would not keep her in suspense a moment, 
and at once dropped into the boat. She 
I grasped and fondled my hand, and drew me 
close beside her. should have gone on. 
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board again, had yon delayed coming,” she in anything of a sea; but she was certainly 
whispered. stout enough to carry us to the Bermudas, 

The boatswain shoved the boat’s head off, providing the weather remained moderate, 
and we each shipped an oar and pulled the It was now six o’clock. I said to the boat- 
boat about a quarter of a mile away from the swain, — 

ship; and then, from a strange and wild curi- “Every hour of this weather is valuable to 
osity to behold the ship sink, and still in our us. There is no reason why we should stay 
hearts clinging to her, not only as the home here.” 

wherein we had found shelter for many days “ I should like to see her sink, Mr. Eoyle ; 
past, but as the only visible object in all the .1 should like to know that poor Jim found a 
stupendous reach of waters, we threw in the regular coffin in her, ” he answered. “We can’t 
oars and sat watching her. make no headway with the sail, and I don’t 

She had now sunk as deep as her main- recommend rowin’ for the two or three mile 
chains, and was but a little higher out of water we can fetch with the oars. It ’ud be wurse 
than the hull from which we had rescued Mary nor pumpin’!” 

and her father. It was strange to behold her He was right. When I reflected I was quite 
even from a short distance, and note her little- sure I should not, in my exhausted state, be 
ness in comparison with the immensity of the able to handle one of the big oars for even 
deep on which she rested, and recall the terrible five minutes at a stretch; and admitting that I 
seas she had braved and triumphed over. had been strong enough to row for a couple of 

Pew sailors can behold the ship in which hours, yet the result to have been obtained 
they have sailed sinking before their eyes could not have been important enough to justify 
without the same emotion of distress and pity the serious labour. 

almost which the spectacle of a drowning man The steward all this time sat perfectly quiet 
excites in them. She has grown a familiar in the bottom of the boat, wdth his back against 
name, a familiar object; thus far she has borne the mast. He paid no attention to us when 
them in safety; she has been rudely beaten, we spoke, nor looked around him, though some- 
and yet has done her duty; but the tempest times he would fix his eyes vacantly on the 
has broken her down at last; all the beauty is sky as if his shattered mind found I'elief in 
shorn from her; she is weary with the long contemplating the void. I was heartily glad 
and dreadful struggle with the vast forces that to find him quiet, though I took care to w^atch 
Nature arrayed against her; she sinks, a deso- him, for it was difficult to tell whether his 
late abandoned thing in mid-ocean, carrying imbecility was not counterfeited by his mad- 
with her a thousand memories, which surge ness to throw us off our guard, and furnish him 
up in the heart with the pain of a strong man’s with an opportunity to play us and himself 
tears. some deadly trick. 

I looked from the ship to realize our own As some hours elapsed since we had tasted 
position. Perhaps not yet could it be keenly food, I opened a tin of meat and prepared a 
felt, for the ship was still a visible object for meal. The boatswain ate heartily, and so did 
us to hold on by; and yet, turning my eyes the steward; but I could not prevail upon 
away to the far reaches of the horizon, atone Mary to take more than a biscuit and some 
moment borne high on the summit of the sherry and water. 

ocean swell, which appeared mountainous Indeed, as the evening approached, our posi- 
when felt in and viewed from the boat, then tion affected her more deeply, and very often, 
sinking deep in the hollow, so that the near after she had cast her eyes towards the horizon, 
ship was hidden from us — the supreme lone- I would see her lips whispering a prayer, and 
liness of oiir situation, our helplessness, and feel her hand tightening on mine, 
the fragility and diminutiveness of the struc- The ship still floated, but she was so low in 
ture on which our lives depended, came home the w^ater that I every minute expected to see 
to me with the pain and wonder of a shock. her vanish. The water was above her main- 
Our boat, however, was new this voyage, chains, and I could only attribute her obstinacy 
with a good beam, and showing a tolerably in not sinking to the great quantity of wood — 
bold side, considering her dimensions and both in cases and goods — which composed her 
freight. Of the turn quarter-boats with which cargo. 

the {rrosuenor had been furnished, this was The sun was now quite close to the horizon, 
the larger and the stronger built, and for this branding the ocean with a purple glare, but 
reason had been chosen by Stevens. I could itself descending into a cloudless sky. I can- 
not hope, indeed, that she would live a moment not express how majestic and wonderful the 
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great orb looked to ms wbo were almost level 
with the water. . .Its disc seemed vaster than 
riiad. ever before seen it, and there was some- 
thing sublimely solemn in the loneliness of its 
descent. All the sky about it, and far to the 
soiitli and north, was changed into, the' colour 
of gold by its lustre; and over our heads the 
heavens were an exquisite tender green, which 
melted in the east into a dark blue. . 

I telling .Mary that ere the sun sank 
again, we might be on board a ship, and 
Avliispering any words of encouragement and 
hope to her, when I was startled by . the 
boatswain crying, “Now she’s gonel Loo.k 
at her!” I turned my eyes towards the ship, 
and could scarcely credit my senses when I 
found that her hull had vanished, and that 
nothing was to be seen of her but her spars, 
which were all aslant sternwards. 

1 held my breath as I saw the masts sink 
lower and lower. First the crossjack-yard 
was submerged, then the gaff with the ensign 
hanging <iead at the peak, then the mainyard; 
presently only the main-topmast cross-trees 
were visible, a dark cross upon the water : 
they vanished; at the same moment the sun 
disappeared behind the horizon; and now we 
were alone on the great breathing deep, with 
all the eastern sky groming dark as we watched. 

It’s all over!” siiid the bovatswain, breaking, 
the silence, and speaking in a hollow tone, 
livin’ man’ll ever see the (xrosmnor 

agin!” 

,M,ary shivered and leaned against me. I 
took up a rug and foUled it round her, and 
kissed her forehead. 

The boatswain had turned his back upon us, 
and sat with his hands folded, I believe in 
praver. I am sure he was thinking of Jim 
Cornish, and i would not have interrupted that 
honest heart’s communion with its Maker for 
the value of the ship that had sunk. Darkness 
came down very quickly, and that we might 
lose no chance of being seen by any distant 
vessel, I lighted the ship’s lantern and hoisted 
it at. the mast-head, i also lighted the bull’s- 
eye lamp and set it in the stern-sheets, 

*‘Mary/’ I whispered, ‘‘I will make you 
up a bed in the bottom of the boat. Whilst 
this weather lasts, dearcvst, we have no cause 
to bo alarmed by our position. It will make 
me happy to see you sleeping, and be sure 
that whilst you sleep there will be watchful 
eyes near you.” 

“1 will sleep as 1 am, here, by your side. 

I shall rest l>etter so, ” she answered. could 

not sleep lying down,” 

It w’as too sweet a privilege to forego; I 


passed my arm around her and held her close 
to me; and she closed her eyes like a child to 
please me. 

Worn out as I was, enfeebled both intel- 
lectually and physically by the heavy strain 
that had been put upon me ever since that 
day when I had been ironed by Captain Cox- 
oa’s orders, I say — and 1 solemnly believe in 
the truth of what I am about to write — that 
had it not been for the living reality of this girl, 
encircled by my arm, with her head supported 
by my shoulder — had it not been for the deep 
love i felt for her, which localized my thoughts, 
and, so to say, humanized them down to the 
level of our situation, forbidtling them to tres- 
pass beyond the pwosaic limits of our danger, 
of the precautions to be taken by us, of our 
chances of rescue, of the course to be steered 
when the wind should fill our sail; I should 
have gone mad when the night came down 
upon the sea and enveloped our boat — a lonely 
speck on the gigantic world of water— in the 
mystery and fear of darkness. I know this 
by recalling the fancy that for a few moments 
possessed me in looking along the water, when 
I clearly beheld the outline of a coa.st, with 
innumerable lights twinkling upon it; by the 
whirling, dizzy sensation in my head \vhicli 
followed the extinction of ihe vision; by the 
emotion of wild horror and unutterable dis- 
appointment which overcame me when I de- 
tected the cheat. I pressed my darling to me, 
and looked upon her sweet face, revealed by 
the light shed by the lantern at the mast-head, 
and ail my misery left me; and the delight 
'which the knowledge that she was my own 
love and that I held her in my arms, gave 
me, fell like an exorcism upon the demons of 
my stricken imagination. 

She smiled when 1 xjrcH.scd her to tny side 
and w'hen she saw my face close to hers, look- 
ing at her; but she did not know then that she 
had saved me from a fate more dreadful than 
death, and tliat T — so srrong as I seemed, so 
earnest as 1 had shown myself in my conliicts 
with fate, so resolutely as I had striven to 
comfort her—had been rescued from madness 
by her whom 1 had a thousand times pitied 
for her helplessness. 

She fell asleep at last, and 1 sat for nearly 
two hours motionless, that- 1 should not awaken 
her. The steward slept with his head in his 
arms, kneeling, a strange, mad posture. I’lie 
boatswain sat forward, with his hice turned 
aft and his arms folded. I addressed him 
once, but he did not answer. Pi-obably I 
spoke too low for him to hear, being fearful 
of waking Mary; but there was little we had 
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to say. Doubtless he found Ms thoughts too 
■engrossing to' suffer him , to talk. 

Being anxious to ‘Hake a star”, as we say 
at sea, and not knowing how the time went, I 
gently drew out my watch and found the hour 
a quarter to eleyen. In replacing the watch I 
aroused Mary, who raised her head and looked 
round her with eyes that flashed In the lantern 
light. 

“Where are we?” she exclaimed, and bent 
her head to gaze at me, on which she recol- 
lected herself. "'‘'Poor boy!” she said, taking 
my hand, “I have kept you supporting my 
weight. You were more tired than 1. Bui 
it is your turn now. Best your head on my 
shoulder. ” 

‘‘Ko, it is still your turn,” I answered, 
“and you shall sleep again presently. But 
since you are awake, I will try to find out 
where we are. You shall hold the lamp for 
me while I make my calculations and examine 
the chart.” 

Saying which, I drew out my sextant and 
got across the thwarts to the mast, which I 
stood up alongside of to lean on, for the swell, 
though moderate enough to pass without notice 
on a big vessel, lifted and sunk the boat in 
such a way as to make it difficult to stand 
steady. - 

I was in the act of raising the sextant to my 
eye, when the boatswain suddenly cried, “Mr. 
Eoyle, listen!” 

“What do you hear?” I exclaimed. 

“Hush! listen now!” he answered, in a 
breathless voice. 

I strained my ear, but nothing was audible 
to me hut the wash of the water against the 
boat’s side. 

“Don’t your hear it, Mr. Eoyie?” he cried, 
in a kind of agon 3 q holding up his finger, j 
“Miss Eohertson, don’t you hear something?” 
There was another interval of silence, and 
Mary answered, “I hear a kind of throbbing!” 

“ It is so I ” I exclaimed, “I hear it now I it 
is the engines of a steamer! ” 

“ A steamer! Yes! I heard it! where is she?” 
shouted the boatswain, and he jumped on to 
the thwart on which I stood. 

We strained our ears again. 

That throbbing sound, as Mary had actually 
described it, closely resembling the rliythmical 
running of a locomotive engine heard in the 
country on a silent night at a long distance, 
was now distinctly audible; but so smooth was 
the water, so breathless the night, that it was 
impossible to tell how' faraway the vessel might 
be; for so fine and delicate a vehicle of sound- 
is the ocean in a calm, that though the hull of 
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a steamship might be below the horizon, yet 
the thumping of her engines would be heard. 
Once more we inclined our ears, holding our 
breath as we listened. 

“It grows louder!” cries the boatswain. 
“ Mr. Boyle, bend your bull’s-eye lamp to 
the end o’ one o’ the oars and swing it about 
whilst I dip this mast-head lantern,” 

Very different was his manner now from 
what it had been that morning when the 
Eussian hove in sight. 

I lashed the lamp by the ring of it to an 
oar and waved it to and fro. Meanwhile the 
boatswain had got hold of the mast-head 
halliards, and was running the big ship’s 
lantern up and down the mast. 

“Mary,” I exclaimed, ^Mift up the seat 
behind y^ou, and in the left-hand corner you 
will find a pistol. ” 

“ I have it,” she answered, in a few mo- 
ments. 

“ Point it over the stern and fire !” I cried. 

She levelled the little weapon and pulled 
the trigger, the white flame leapt, and a smart 
report followed. 

“Listen noTv!” I said. 

I held the oar steady, and the boatswain 
ceased to dance the lantern. For the first 
few seconds I heard nothing, then my ear 
caught the throbbing sound. 

“ I see her!” cried the boatswain; and fol- 
lowing his finger (my sight being keener than 
my hearing) I saw not only the shadow of a 
vessel down in the south-west, but the smoke 
from her funnel pouring along the stars, 

“Mary,” I cried, “fire again!” She drew 
! the trigger. 

“ Again!” The clear report whizzed like a 
bullet past my ears. 

Simultaneously with the second report a ball 
of blue fire shot up into the sky. Another 
followed, and another. 

A moment after a red light shone clear upon 
the sea. 

‘ ‘ She sees us ! ” I cried. ‘ * 0od be praised! ■ 
Mary, darling, she sees us!” 

I waved the lamp furiously. But there was 
no need to wave it any longer. The red light 
drew nearer and nearer ; the throbbing of tfm 
engines louder and louder, and the revolulious 
of the propeller sounded like a pulse beating 
through the water. 

The shadow broadened and loomed larger. 

I could hear the water spouting oat of her 
side and the blowing ofi* of tlie safety-valve. 
Soon the vessel grew' a defined shape against 
the stars, ’.and then a voice, thinned by the 
distance, shouted, ‘ ‘ What light is that ? ” 
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I cried to ,tlie boatswaiHj ‘‘Answer, for 
God’s sake ! , M'y voice is weak. ” 

He iiollowed Ills hands ■ and roared hack, 
“ We’re shipwrecked seamen adrift in. a qnar- 
ter-boat!” 

Nearer and nearer came the shadow, ■ and 
now it was a long, black hull, a funnel pouring 
forili a dense vohinie of smoke, spotted with 
fire-sparks, and tapering masts and fragile 
rigging, with the stars nmning through them. 

“Ease her!” The sound of the throbbing 
grew more measured. We could hear the water 
as it was cliuraeti up bv the screw. 

“fSiop lier!” The sounds ceased, and the 
vessei came looming up slowly, more slowly, 
until she stopped. 

“What is tluit — a boat!” exclaimed a strong 
ba^s voice. 

“ Tcsl" answered the boatswain. “We’ve 
been shipwrecked; we’re adrift in a quarter- 
boat” 

“ Can you bring her alongside?” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

.1 threw out. an oar, but trembled so violently 
that it wa.s as niucli as'i could do to work it. 
We headed tlie boat for tlic steamer, and rowed 
towards her. As we approached, I perceived 
that she was very long, ]>arque'rigged, and 
raking, manifestly a imwerful, iron-built, ocean 
steamer, ‘i'hey had Iiung a retl light on the 
foresiay, and a wldte light over iter port quar- 
ter, and lights It Itted about her gangway. 

A voice .sung out, “ How many are there of 

yon?”' 

The boatswain answered, “Three men and 
a lady!” 

On this the same voice called, “If you want 
help to bring the boat alongside 'ive’il .send 
to you.” ■ 

“Well be alongshle in a few minutes,” 
returned the boat.swaiu. 

Eut tlm fact was the vessel had stopped her 
engines when farther off from us than we had 
imagined; being deceived by the magnitude of 
her looming hull, which seemed to vStand not 
a hundred fathoms away from us and by the 
wonderful distinctness of the voice that had 
spoken us, 

I did not know^ how feeble I had become 
until 1 look the oar, and the violent emotions 
excited in me by our rescue now to be effected 
after our long and heavy trials, dimlmshed 
still the little strength that w<as left in me, so 
t.liat the boat moved very slowly through the 
water, and It was full twenty minutes, starting ' 
from tlie time w'hen we had shipped the oars, i 
before we came up with her. ■ ' ' I 

“ Well fling you a rope’s end,” said a voice; | 


“look out for it.” A line fell into the boat: 
the boatswain caught it and .sang out, “AH 
flistl” 

I looked up the lugh side of the steamer: 
there was a erowul of men a>.seml)led round tlie 
gangway, their face.s visible in tlie light shed 
not only by our own mast-head lantern (wliicli 
was on a level with (lie >tc-amcr\s bulwarks) hut 
by other !anterii.s which some of them held. In 
ail this light we, tlie occupants of the boat, 
were to be clearly viewed from the deck ; and 
the voice that had first addre.^.^ed us said, — 

“Arc you strong enuugh to get up the 
ladder? if not, we”d sling you on board,” 

I answered that if a couple of hands woiihl 
come down into the boat so as to hel]> the lady 
and a man (who had fallen iiubecile) over the 
.ship’s side, the other two would manage to 
get on board without assistance. 

On tlii.s a short gangway hulder was lowered, 
and TWO men diescended an<I got into the boat. 

“Take that lady fnvg” { said, pointing to 
Mary, but holding on as I ^poke to the boat’s 
mast, for ,f felt. hr>rribly sick and faint, and 
knew nut, iiitleed, what wa> pting to liappen 
to me; anti I luul to exert all my power to 
steady my voice. 

They took her by the arms, and watching 
ihe moment when the wa^h of the swell brought 
the boat against the .'l]ip*.s >ide, landed her 
cleverly on the hulder and helped her on to 
the deck. “Bo’sun,” I cried hu.skily, “she 
. . s.,he is . . .saveii . . I am dying, I think. 

. , . (tod bkess her! anti , . and . . your 
hand, mate. ...” I remember littering these 
incoimrent words, and seeing the boatswain 
spring fonvard to catch me. Then niy .senses 
left me with a flash, . 


TO BU'ENS. 

(WBITJEN IX THE COTTAGli WliKRlC HE WAS BOBX.) 

This mortal bod3' of a tlioiisarid days 
Now Alls, 0 Burns, a space in thine own room, 
Where thou didst stream alone on bmkhid bays, 
Happy and tho«g!itles.s of thy day of doom ! 

Aly pulse is "warm with thine own Burley -bree, 
My head is light •with phrdu'ing' a great ss;ul, 

My eyes are wandering, and 1 cannot sec. 

Fancy is dead and drunken at its goal ; 

Yet can I stamp inj? foot upon tbe floor, 

Yet can I ope my window-sash to flnd 
The meatlow thou hast tramped o’er and o’er,— 
Yet can I think of thee till thought is blind”— 
,y©t can I gulp a bumper to thy name, — 

0 smile among the shades, for this is fame ! 

John ICeats. 
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H.M.S. VICTORIA, LOST OFF TRIPOLI.'. 

JUNE, 1893.L . 

[Laurence Binyon, born 1869. Educated at St. Paul’s 
School and Trinity Oollege, Oxford. Graduated B.A. in 
189.S. Besides the volume of Lurio Poems, irom which, 
with his permission, we take the following poem, Mr. 
Binyon has published in conjunction with other writers a 
collection of poems entitled Primavera.} 

Heroes, whose days are told, 

Above whose bodies brave 

Presses the heavy, cold, 

And quenching wave ! 

Ye sleep ; but your bright fame, 

Blown upon every breeze, 

Touches with mournful flame 
The Syrian seas. 

Now all your English land 
Trembles with tears, with pride ; 

Stretching tow’rd you her hand, 

0 glorified ! 

There he that walks alone, 

A vision goes with him ; 

In still field or thronged town, 

A solemn dream ! 

He sees the placid, blue 
Mediterranean shine ; 

The warships, two and two, 

In ordered line. 

He sees those consorts vast 
On their doomed circle come, 

With held breath, and aghast, 

The Fleet is dumb. 

For him the moments hang ; 

His ears the shock await; 

On him, too, a strong pang 
Fastens, like fate. 

Transfixt, his eyes see then 
The decks heave, lined with free, 

Firm ranks ; weaponless men, 

Matched with the Sea. 

Alas 1 the wound is deep, 

Not even spirits so brave 

Their vainly splendid ship 
Keep from the wave. 

On their last farewell cries 
Shines the permitting sun : 

With his men Tryon lies ; 

And all is done. 

Yet through some hearts the prayer 
Thrills, 0 that I had died, 

Fallen in glory there 
By comrades’ side ! 


1 Lyric Poeyus, by Laurence Binyou, Elkin Mathews. 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH AND OTHER 
EXTRACTS. , 

PROM THE ESSAYS OP LOUIS STE VEFSO'N. ^ : 

[Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson {commonly called 
Louis Stevenson), poet, essayist, and novelist; born in 
Edinburgh, Nov. 13, 1850, died at Samoa, Dec. 8, 1894. 
His great-grandfather was the first engineer to the Board 
of Northern Lights ; his grandfather was the builder of 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse, and his father, Thomas Steven- 
son, was the author of Lighthouse Optics. In thi.s descent 
from men of strong practical genius, Louis Stevenson 
gloried, a fact tp which his writings bear direct and in- 
direct testimony. In one of his most delightful books, a 
volume of essays called Memories and Portraits, he told 
the world a great deal about the early influences that 
moulded his character: about his college friends; and about 
the elaborate pains he took from boyhood onwards to culti- 
vate the singularly individual style which helped to make 
him one of the most fascinating writers of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. His ostensible education was 
at private schools, and at the University of Edinburgh. 
But his real education was got out of class-rooms. These 
he frequented as little as possible, acting in the matter 
upon a plan of his own, which he has described as “an 
extensive and highly rational system of truantry”. 
Stevenson’s widest popularity has been won as a writer of 
novels of adventure. But it was not as a novelist that he 
valued himself most highly, and the verdict of posterity 
will probably endorse his owu estimate of his genius. The 
same irrepressible spirit of adventure, the same love of 
the heroic and the unconventional, the same gift for dis- 
covering a romantic possibility in almost every circum- 
stance of life, which make his novels from the first page 
to the last a succession of delightful surprises and excite- 
ments— -animated everything he mote; while some finer 
gifts of style, and a greater variety of tender and brilliant 
inspirations, found freer play in his essays than in his tales, 
i Among his novels stand out as masterpiece.s, Treasure 
Island, Kidnapped, The Master of Ballantrae, and 
Catriona; and among his miscellaneous writings, two 
delightful volumes of essays, entitled and Pcr- 

traits and Virginihiis Puerisque, and a slight sketch of 
a walking tour in France, called Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes. Delicate health, which was a lifelong 
trouble to him, forced him to make repeated voyages in 
search of sympathetic climates ; and finally, being recom- 
mended to try the South Seas, he settled with his family 
in the island of Samoa, where his last novel The Ebb-Tide, 
published in the autumn of 1894, was written, and where 
he died on the Sth of December in the same year. 

With the permission of his friend, Mr. Charles Baxter, 
we give the following extracts from his essays.] 

I. THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 

From “ jEs Triplex ”,s an es,say in Virgi/nihus Fmrisqm. 

Tlie changes wrought by death are in them- 
selves so sharp and final, and so terrible and 


2 Virginihm Pimdsque 'and Mletnories and Portraits, 
By R. Louis Stevenson, Chatto and Windus, 
sjEs Triplex, triple brass; a phrase from one of the 
odes of Horace, that has become proverbial. 

Hli robur et aiis triple.^ 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilein tnici 
Gommisit pelago ratem 
. Prim'Us. , 

Literally translated:— Oak and triple brass must have 
been round the heart of , the man, who wiis the first to 
entrust a frail ship to the cruel sea'”. 
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mchuichcfly in their cons-equences, that the 
stLUidcs alone in man’s experience, and 
has no parallel upon earth. It outdoes all 
other accidents heeaiise it Is the last of them. 
Soinetiiuos it leaps .suddenly upon its victlm.s, 
like a Thug-; .sometimes it lays a regular .siege 
ami creeps upon their citadel during a score of 
years. Aiid when the business is done, there 
is sore havoc made in other people’s lives, and 
a pin ktiocked out liv which many sub.sidiary 
friciuLsIiips hung together. There are empty 
chairs, .-olitary walk.s, and single beds at night. 
Aaain, in taking away our friends^ death does: 
not take tiieiu a.way utterly, hut leaves behind 
a tnocking, tragical, and soon intolerable resi- 
tlue which must he hurriedly conceuledi. idence 
a wiude chapter of sights ami customs striking 
to the mind, from tlic pyrainitls of Egypt to 
the uibhetsand <luie trees of nicdhnval Europe. 
’Die poorest person.s liave a bit of pageant 
going towai’ils the tomb; memorial stone.s are 
.set up over the least memorable; and, in order 
to preserve some show of respect for what 
remains of our old loves and friendsbip.s, ive 
must accompany it with much grimly ludicrous 
ceremonial, and the hired inidciuaker parades 
heftwo the door. All this, ami much more of 
the same sort, accom]>anied by the eloquence 
of p{»ets, has gone a great way to put humanity 
in error; nay, in many pliilosopiiies the error 
has been emhodietl ami laid down with every 
circumstance oi logic; although in real life 
the bustle and swiftne.ss, in leaving people 
lllile time to think, have not left them time 
enough to go dangerously wrong in practice. 

As a matter of fact, although fetv things are i 
spoken of with more fearful whisperings than ; 
this pro.spect of death, few have !es.s intluen.ee I 
on conduct under healthy circumstances. We 
have all heard of cities in South America hailt 
upon the side of hery mouiiiain.% and how, 
even in tliis tremendous imighbourhootl, the 
inhabitants are not a jot more impres.sed by 
the solemnity of mortal eondition.s than if they 
were delving gardens in the greenest corner of 
ihigland. ddicre arc sereiiadCvS and suppers, 
and much gallantry among the myrtles over- 
licud; and meainvhile the foundation shudders 
underfoot, tlie bowels of the mountain growl, 
and at any nnunent living ruin may leap sky- 
high into the moonlight, and tumble man and 
his merry-making in the du.st. In the eyes 
of very young people, and very dull old ones, 
there is something indescribably reckless and 
desperate in such a picture. It seems not 
credible that respectable married people, with 
umbrellas, should hud appetite for a bit of 
supper within quite a long distance of a fiery 


mountain; ordinary life begins to .smell of 
high-handed delumch when ii is carried on so 
eio.se to a catastrophe ; and even cheese and 
salad, it seems, could hardly be relished iu 
such circumstances without something like a 
defiance of the Creator, it shouicl be a place 
for nobody but hermits dwelling iu prayer and 
maceration, or mere born-ucvils drowning cure 
in a perpetual carouse. 

And yet, when one curnes to tliink upon it 
calmly, the siiuanon of tijese South American 
citizens forms only a very paile figure for the 
state of ordinary mankind. Tins world itself, 
travelling blindly am! swlnly in over-crowded 
space, among a. million oUi*..‘r worlds ti-avelling 
blindly and swiftly in coni rary directions, may 
very well come l)y a km'»ck that wou]{] set it 
into explosion like a penny Mpiil). And what, 
pathologically looked at, is the human body 
with all its organs, but a mere bagful of 
pelards? The least of these is as dangerous 
to the wlifde economy as the ship’s powder- 
‘ magazine to the ?hip; and with every breath 
we breathe, and every meal we eat, we are 
putting one or of them in peril. If we 
clung as devotedly as some |'diilosopher.s pre- 
tend we do to the abstract idea of life, or were 
half as frightened as they make otit wc are, 
for the subveivive accident that ends it all, the 
trumpets might sound by the hour and no one 
^ would follow them into battle — the bhie-peter 
might fiy at tlje fruek, but wlio would climb 
into a sea-going ship? Think (if these philo- 
sophers were right) with what a preparation 
of .spirit we should afiront the daily peril of 
the dinner-table : a deadlier spot than any 
battle-field of history, where die fur greater 
proportion of our ancestors have miserably left 
their bone.sl What woman would ever be 
lured into marriage, so much ntore dangerous 
than the wikleat sea? And what would it be 
to grow old? For, after a *’ertaiti distance, 
every step we take in life we find the ice 
growing tlnnncr below our feet, and all aroiiiul 
ns and behind us we see our contemporaries 
going through. By the time a man gels well 
into the seventies, his continued existence Is 
a mere miracle; and when he lays his (tid 
bone.s in bed for the night, there is an over-- 
whelming probability that he will never .see 
the day. 1)0 the old men niiiui it as a matter 
of fact? Why, no. They were never merrier ; 
they have their grog at niglit and tell the 
raciest stories; they hear of the death of 
people al>out their own age, or even younger, 
not as if it was a grisly wamingj but with a 
simple child-like pleasure at having outlived 
some one else; and w^hen a draught might puff 
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tliem out like a- guttering candle, or a bit of 
a stumble sliatter them like so much glass, 
their old hearts keep sound and unaffrighted, 
and they go on, bubbling with laughter, through 
years of man’s age compared to wdiich the 
valley at Balaclava was as safe and peaceful as 
a village cricket-green on Sunday. It may 
fairly be questioned (if we look to the peril 
only) whether it was a much more daring feat 
for Curtius to plunge into the gulf, than for 
any old gentleman of ninety to doff his clothes 
and clamber into bed. ... 

There is a great deal of very vile nonsense 
talked upon both sides of the matter : tearing 
divines reducing life to the dimensions of a 
mere funeral procession, so short as to be 
hardly decent ^ and melancholy unbelievers 
yearning for the tomb as if it were a world too 
far away. Both sides must feel a little ashamed 
of their peiformances now and again when 
they draw in their chairs to dinner. Indeed, 
a good meal and a bottle of wine is an answer 
to most standard works upon the question. 
When a man’s heart warms to his viands he 
forgets a great deal of sophistry, and soars into 
a rosy zone of contemplation. Death may be 
knocking at the door, like the Commander’s 
statue; we have something else in hand, thank 
God, and let him knock. Passing bells are 
ringing all the woidd ovei\ All the world over, 
and every hour, someone is parting company 
with all his aches and ecstasies. For us also 
the trap is laid. But we are so fond of life 
that we have no leisure to entertain the terror 
of death. It is a honeymoon with us all 
through, and none of the longest. Small blame 
to us if we give our whole hearts to this glow- 
ing bride of ours, to the appetites, to honour, 
to the hungry curiosity of the mind, to the 
pleasure of the eyes of nature, and the pride 
of our own nimble bodies. . . Who would 

find heart enough to begin to live if he dallied 
with the considerations of death I 
And, after all, w^hat sorry and pitiful quib- 
bling all this is! To forgo all the issues of 
living, in a parlour with a regulated tempera- 
ture — -as if that were not to die a hundred 
times over, and for ten years at a stretch I As 
if it were not to die in one’s own lifetime, and 
without even the sad immunities of death! 
As if it were not to die, and yet be the patient I 
spectators of onr own pitiable change ! The 
Permanent Possibility is preserved, but the 
sensations carefully held at arm’s-length, as if 
one kept a photographic plate in a dark cham- 
ber. It is better to lose health like a spend- 
thrift, than to waste it like a miser. It is 
better to live and be done with it than to die 
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dailyin the sick-room. By all means begin 
your folio; even if the doctor does not give 
you a year, even if he hesitates about a month, 
make one brave push and see what can be 
accomplished in a week. It is not only in 
finished undertakings that we ought to honour 
useful labour. A spirit goes out of the man 
who means execution, which outlives the most 
untimely ending. All who have meant good 
work with their whole hearts have done good 
work, although they may die before they have 
the time to sign it. Every heart that has 
beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful 
impulse behind it in the world, and bettered 
the tradition of mankind. And even if death 
catch people, like an open pitfall, and in mid- 
career, laying out vast projects, and planning 
monstrous foundations, flushed with hope, and 
their mouths full of boastful language, they 
should be at once tripped up and silenced, is 
tliere not something brave and spirited in such 
a termination ? And does not life go down with 
a better grace, foaming in full body over a 
precipice, than miserably straggling to an end 
in sandy deltas? When the Greeks made their 
fine saying that those whom the gods love die 
young, I cannot help believing that they had 
this sort of death also in their eye. For surely 
at whatever age it overtakes the man, this is 
to die young. Death has not been suffered te 
take so much as an illusion from his heart. 
In the hot-fit of life, a- tiptoe on the highest 
point of being, he passes at a bound on to the 
other side. The noise of the mallet and chisel 
is scarcely quenched, the trumpets are hardly 
done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds 
of glory, this happy-starred full-blooded spirit 
shoots into the spiritual land. 

II. A CHAEACTEE. 

From “ Old Mortality ”, an essay in Mmories and 
Portraits. 

In his youth he was most beautiful in per- 
son, most serene and genial by disposition; 
full of racy words and quaint thoughts. 
Laughter attended on his coming. He had 
the air of a great gentleman, jovial and 
royal with Ms equals, and to the poorest 
student gentle and attentive. Power seemed 
to reside in him exhaustless; we saw him 
stoop to play witli us, but lield him marked 
for higher destinies ; we loved his notice, and 
I have rarely had my pride more gratified 
than when he sat at my father’.^ table, my 
acknowledged friend. So he walked among 
us, both hands full of gifts, earrying witb non- 
chalance the seeds of a most influential life. 
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The powers and the ground of friendship 
is a mj^steryj but looking back I can discern 
that, in part, we loved the thing he was, for 
some shadow of wdiat he was to be. For with 
all his beauty, power, breeding, urbanitj", and 
mirth, there was in those days something 
soulless in our friend. He would astonish us 
by sallies, witty, innocent, and inhumane; 
and by a misapplied Johnsonian pleasantry, 
demolish honest sentiment. I can still see and 
hear him, as he -went his tvay along the lampiit 
streets, Let cl darem la mam on his lips, a 
noble figure of a youth, but following vanity 
and incredulous of good; and sure enough, 
somewhere on the high seas of life with his 
health, his liopes, his patrimony, and his self- 
respect, nilserably went dowm. 

From this disaster, like a spent swimmer, he 
came desperately ashore, bankimpt of money 
and consideration ; creeping to the himily he 
had deserted ; with broken wing, never more 
to rise. But in his face there wns a light of 
knowledge that w^as new to it. Of the wounds 
of his body he was never healed; died of them 
gradually, with clear-eyed resignation; of his 
wounded pride, we knew" only from his silence. 
He returned to that city w^here he had lorded 
it in Ills ambitious youth; lived there alone, 
seeing lew; striving to retrieve the irretriev- 
able; at times still grappling with that mortal 
frailty that had brought him dowm; still joy- | 
ing in his friend’s successes; his laugh still i 
ready but with kindlier music; and over all 
Ms thoughts the shadow^ of that unalterable 
law" wiiich he had disavowed, and wiiich had 
brought Mm low. Lastly, w"hen Ms bodily 
evils liad quite disabled him, he lay a great 
while dying, still without complaint, still find- 
ing interests; to his last step gentle, urbane, 
and with the will to smile. 

The tale of this great failure is, to those 
wiio remained true to him, the tale of a suc- 
cess. In his youth he took thought for no 
one but bimself; when he came ashore again, 
his wliole armada lost, he seemed to think of 
none but others. Such w'as his tenderness for 
others, such his instinct of fine courtesy and 
pride, that of that impure passion of remorse 
he never breathed a syllable; even regret 
was rare willi him, and pointed W"ith a jest. 
You -would not have dreamed, if you had 
known him then, that thi.s -was that great 
failure, that beacoix to young men, over whose 
fall a wiiole .society had hissed and pointed 
fingers. ()ften have we gone to him, red-hot 
with our own hopeful sorrows, railing on the 
rose-leaves in our princely bed of life, and he 
would patiently give ear and wisely counsel; 


and It was only upon some return of our, own 
thoughts that we w'ere reminded w'hat manner 
of man this w"as to w-hom we disembosomed: 
a man, by Ms own fimii, ruined; shut out of 
the garden of his gifts; his whole city of hope 
both ploughed and .salted ; silently awaiting 
the deliverer. Tlieii .suinetliing took iis by 
the throat; and to see him there, .so gentle, 
patient, bravo, and pious, oppressed but not 
cast down, .sorrotv w'as so swallowed up in ad- 
miration that we could not tlare to pity him. 
Even if the olii fault fashed out again, it but 
aw'oke our wonder that, in that io.st battle, he 
should have still the energy to fight. He had 
gone to ruin with a kind of kingly abandon, 
like one who eondescendetl: but once ruined, 
with the lights all out, In* iuiight as for a 
kingdom. iMo.st men, finding tiiemselves tlie 
authors of their own disgrace, rail the louder 
against God or de.'^tiny. Most men, when 
they repent, oWige their frienu.s to share the 
bitterness of that repent unee. But he had 
held an inquest and passed sentence: rnene, 
mene; ami condemned liiniself to smiling 
silence. He had given trouble enough; had 
earned misfortune amply, and, foregone the 
right to murmur. 

Thus was our old comrade, like Samson, 

I careless in his <lays of .'strength; but on the 
I coming of adversity, and when that strength 
! was gone that had betrayed him — ••for our 
strength is weakness — he began to blo.ssom 
and bring forth. Well, now, he is out of the 
fight; the burden that he bore thrown down 
before the. great deliverer. We— 

ill the vast eatliedral leave him; 

God accept him, 

Gimst receive him ! ” 

■ III. exgia;n,d and scotlais’d. 

Prom “The Foreigner at Home", im in ^Iftnoriis 

auil iVrO'c 

England and Beotlaud difler, indeed, in 
law, ill history, in religion. In ethieaiion, and 
in the very lock of nature and men’s faces, 
not always -widely, but alway.s irenchanily. 
Many particuhu-s that struck .^I r. Grant White, 
a Yankee, struck me, a Scot, no less forcibly; 
he and I felt our.selve.s foreianens on rnativ 
common. provocat'iori.s. A Scuiehiuaii may 
tramp the better part of I'liirope and the 
United States, and never again receive so 
vivid an impression of foreign travel and. 
strange lands and manners as on his first ex- 
cursion .into England. The change from a 
hilly to a level country strikes Mm with de- 
lighted wonder. Along the fiat horizon there 
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arise the frequent venerable towers of cliurehes. 
He sees at the end of airy vistas the revolu- 
tion of the windmill sail. He may go where 
' he pleases in the future; he may see Alps, and 
Pyramids, and lions; but it will be hard to 
beat the pleasure of that moment. There are, 
indeed, few mender spectacles than that of 
many windmills bickering together in a fresh 
breeze over a woody country ; their halting 
alacrity of movement, their pleasant business, 
making bread all day wdth uncouth gesticula- 
tions, their air, gigantically human, as of a 
creature half alive, put a spirit of romance 
into the tamest landscape. When the Scotch 
child sees them first he falls immediately in 
love; and from that time forward windmills 
keep turning in his dreams. And so, in their 
degree, with every feature of the life and land- 
scape. The warm, habitable age of towns and 
hamlets, the green, settled ancient look of the 
country; the lush hedgerows, stiles, and privy 
pathways in the fields; the sluggish, brimming 
rivers ; chalk and smock-frocks; chimes of bells 
and the rapid, pertly-sounding English speech 
— they are all new to the curiosity; they are 
all set to English airs in the child’s story that 
he tells himself at night. The sharp edge of 
novelty wears off; the feeling is scotched, but 
I doubt whether it is ever killed. Rather it 
keeps returning, ever the more rarely and 
strangely, and even in scenes to which you 
have been long accustomed suddenly awakes 
and gives a relish to enjoyment or heightens 
the sense of isolation. 

One thing especially continues unfamiliar 
to the Scotchman’s eye-— the domestic architec- 
ture, the look of streets and buildings; the 
quaint, venerable age of many, and the thin 
walls, and warm colouring of all. We have, 
in Scotland, far fewer ancient buildings, above 
all in country places; and those that we have 
are all of hewn or harled masonry. Wood has 
been sparingly used in their construction; the 
window-frames are sunken in the wall, not flat 
to the front, as in England; the roofs are 
steeper-pitched; even a hill farm will have a 
massy, square, cold, and permanent appear- 
ance. English houses, in comparison, have 
the look of cardboard toys, such as a puff 
might shatter. And to this the Scotchman 
never becomes used. His eye can never rest 
consciously on one of these brick houses — 
rickles of brick, as he might call them— or on 
one of these fiat-chested streets, but he is in- 
stantly reminded where he is, and instantly 
travels back in fancy to Ms home. ‘'This is 
no my ain house; I ken by the biggin’ o’t.” 
And yet perhaps it is his own, bought with 
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his own money, the key of it long polished 
in his pocket; but it lias not yet, and never 
will be, thoroughly adopted by his imagination; 
nor does he cease to remember that, in the 
whole length and breadth of his native coun- 
try, there was no building even distantly re- 
sembling it. 

But it is not alone in scenery and architec- 
ture that we count England foreign. The 
constitution of society, the very pillars of the 
empire, surprise and even pain us. The dull, 
neglected peasant, sunk in matter, insolent, 
gross and servile, makes a startling contrast 
with our own long - legged, long - headed, 
thoughtful, Bible - quoting ploughman. A 
week or two in such a place as Suffolk leaves 
the Scotchman gasping. It seems incredible 
that within the boundaries of his own island 
a class should have been thus forgotten. Even 
the educated and intelligent, who hold our 
own opinions and speak in our own words, 
yet seem to hold them with a difierence or 
from another reason, and to speak on all things 
with less interest and conviction. The first 
shock of English society is like a cold plunge. 
It is possible that the Scot comes looking for 
too much, and to be sure his first experiment 
I will be in the wrong direction. Yet surely 
his complaint is grounded; surely the speech 
of Englishmen is too often lacking in generous 
ardour, the better part of the man too often 
withheld from the social commerce, and the 
contact of mind with mind evaded as with 
terror. A Scotch peasant will talk more liber- 
ally out of his own experience. He will not 
put you by with conversational counters and 
small jests; he will give you the best of him- 
self, like one interested in life and man’s chief 
end. A Scotchman is vain, interested in him- 
self and others, eager for sympathy, setting 
forth, his thoughts and experience in the best 
light. The egoism of the Englishman is self- 
contained. He does not seek to proselytize. 
He takes no interest in Scotland or the Scotch, 
and, what is the iiiikindest cut of all, he does 
not care to justify his indifibrence. Give him 
the wages of going on and being an Ihigli.sh- 
man, that is all he asks; and in the nieanthne, 
while you continue to associate, he woui<l 
rather not be reminded of your baser origi n. 
Compared with the grand treo-Iike soU-suifi- 
ciency of his demeanour, the vanity and 
curiosity of the Scot seem uneasy, vulgar, and 
immodest. That you sliould continually try 
to establish human and serious relations, that 
you should actually feel an interest in John 
IBull, and desire and invite a return of interest 
from Mm, may argue something more awake 
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and lively in your mind, but it still puts you 
in the attitude of a suitor and a poor relation. 
Thus even the lovrest class of the English 
to'^s'ers over a Scotchman by the head and 
shoulders. 


HOLY lYXOCEXTS AND THREE 
OTHER POEMS. 1 


[Christina Georsfina Rossetti (born Bee. 5, 1830; died 
Dec. -9, 1SP4), next to Elizabeth Barrett Browning the 
greate.st wuniun poei of tiie niuetcentii eeutiiry. Ciinstina 
Ro.^setti was the youngest daughter of Gabriele Rossetti, 
an Italian poet and patriot, who came to Londou as a 
refugee in and the sister of Dante Gabrhd Rossetti, 
poet and ijainter, and of Mr. William Michael Rossetti, 
the distingiiiaiifd critic of literatm-e and art. She WTote 
verses while still a. child ; atxd when her brothers, in con> 
pany with the other beginuer-s of the pre-Rapbaelite move- 
ment, started the magaaiue culltd The Germ, she contri- 
buted to it uiKhn" tlse iKUiK* of Ellen Alleyn. Is 1S62 she 
published a volume entitled GahUn Market aud Other 
Poems; in lSGt>, 2'?ie Priiict's Proftress and Other Poems; 
in 1S70, a prose voliiine, Commonpktee and Other She^rt 
Storks; in 18T2, Stnfjsattu, a yurserif Rhimie Boot; in 
1874, Speaking Likenesses, alkiforieal Tales for Children; 
in 1831, A Pageant and Oth'r Poems; in 1S93 the vohmie 
called simply Verses, from wdiich are taken all the examples 
of her work included in this book. And she published be- 
sides several works in prose aud poetry of a purely devo- 
tional character. The poet ry of Cliristina Rossetti derives 
a sj>ecial interest from the manner in which it blends all 
that is best in the teaching «jf the ne\v schools of art and 
poetry with perfect- loyalty to the old traditions of faith 
and piety. She had rare gifts of fancy, imagination, and 
lyrical emotion ; a very delicate mstiuct of artistic per- 
fection ; high and pure devotional feeling; and a distinc- 
tive vein of mystical in.si>iratioij.j 

IIOIY IXXOCEXTS. 

Tlmy scarcely waked before they slept, i 

They scarcely wept l>eforc they laughed ; 

They drank indeed death’s bitter draught, 

Btit all its bitterest dixgs were kept 
And drained by Mother.^ while they -wept. 

From Heaven the speechless Infants speak : 

Weep not (they stiy), our Mothers dear, 

For swords nor sorrows come not here. 

Xow we are strong who were so weak. 

And all is ours we could not seek. 

We bloom among the blooming flowers, 

We sing among the singing birds; 

Wisdom we have who wanted words : 

Here morning kno%vs not evening hours, 

All’s rainbow hero without the showers. 

And softer than our Mother’s breast, 

And closer than oiir Mother’s ami, 

Is here the Love that keeps us warm, 


iRrotn Verses, By Christina Rossetti, Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


And broods above our happy nest. ' 

Dear Mothers, come : for Heaven is best. 

Unspotted Lambs to follow the one Lamb, 
Unspotted doves, to wait on the one iJovo ; 

To tviiom Love saith, “Be with Me tvlicre I am,” 
And iol their answer unto Love is love. 

For tho’ I knpw not any note tliey know, 

Xor know one wa:)rd of all their song above, 

I know Love speaks to them, tunl even so 
I know their answer unto Love is love. 

“HEAWXESS MAV EXLYR'E FOE A XIOHT, 
BUT JOY CU^IKTII IX THE MORMXG.-' 

No thmg is groat on this .side of the grave, 

Xor anything of any stable worth : 

M’Tiat so is born from earth returns to earth ; 
Nothing we grasp proves half the thing we crave: 
The tidal wave shrinks to the eldcng wave: 

Laughter is folly, mjidness lurks in mirth ; 

. Mankind sets oil a-dying from the birth : 

: Life is a lo.smg gaiiie, with what to navel 
Thus I sat mourning like a monniful owl, 

And like a doleful dragon nuide ado. 
Companion of all monsters of ilio dark : 
^Yhen lo ! the light cast oil its nightly cowl, 

And up to heaven flashed a carolling Im'k, 
And ail creation sang its hymn anew. 

Wdiile all creation sang its hymn anew, 

MTiat could I do !»iit sing a stave in time 1 
Spectral on high hung pale the vaisidiiiig moon, 
Where a last gleam of stars hung pn ling too. 
Lark’s la}'— a cockcrow- --with a scattered few 
Soft 'early chirping.s — with a tender croon 
'Of doves— a hundred thousand ctiHs, and soon 
A hundred thousand answer.?, sweet and true. 
These sett me singing too at lUKn’vares: 

Cine note for all delights and charities, 

, One note for hope reviving with the light, 
One note for every lovely thing that is ; 

Till while I .sang my heart shook off its care.s 
■ And revelled in the land of no more night. 

“LAY W FOB YOmSELTES TEEAflUBES 15 
HEAVE5." 


Treasure plies a feather, 
Pleasure spreadeth wings. 
Taking flight together,— 

Ah ! my cdierislicd things. 

Fly away, poor pleasure, 
That art so brief a thing: 
Fly away, poor treasure, 
That hast so swift a wing. 

Pleasure, to be pleasure, 

• Must come without a wing: 
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' ' Treasure, ,,;to be .treasure, , , 

Must be a stable thing. 

Treasure without feather, 

Pleasure without wings, 

Elsewhere dwell together 
And are heavenly things. 

OUR HEAVEN Must BE "WITHIN OURSELVES 

Our heaven must be within ourselves, 

Our home and heaven the work of faith 
All thro’ this race of life which shelves 
Downward to death. 

So faith shall build the boundary wall, 

And hope shall plant the secret bower. 

That both may show magnifical 

With gem and flower. 

While over all a dome must spread, 

And love shall be that dome above ; 

And deep foundations must be laid, 

And these are love. 


HIGH-WATER MARK. ^ 

[Francis Bret Harte, bom August 25, 1839, at Albany, 
in the State of New York, U.S. When he was seventeen 
his father died, and he removed with his family to Cali- 
fornia. After an unsuccessful hunt for gold he opened a 
school, which was hot much appreciated by the rough 
people about him. He subsequently took to journalism, 
and from journalism went on to periodical fiction. In 
1868, he published T7ie Luck of Roanng Camp^ which, 
together with the Heathen Chime (1869), made his fame 
in England as well as in America. Among his other 
works are, Eant and TFesi Poem (1871) ; Mrs. Skaggfs 
Husband (1872); The Twins of Table Mountain (1879) ; 
Afarwjia (1885) ; Snoivboundat Eagle’s {188Q); Cressy {1889); 
The Bell Ringer of Angel's (1894); Tates of Trail and 
Town (1898) ; and From Sand-Hill to Pine (1900). From 
1878 to ISSO, IVIr. Bret Harte acted as U.S. consul at 
Crefeid in Germany, and from 1880 to 1885 he was consul 
at Gla.sgow. He died in 1902.] 

When the tide was out on the Dedlow Marsh, 
its extended drearine.ss was patent. Its j 
spongy, low-lying surface, sluggish, inky 
pools, and tortuous sloughs, twisting their 
slimy w'ay, eel-Iike, toward the open bay, were 
all hard facts. So were the few green tussocks, 
with their scant blades, their amphibious 
flavour, and unpleasant dampness. And if 
you choose to indulge your fancy, — although 
the flat monotony of .Dedlow Marsh was not 
inspiring,— the wavy line of scattered drift 
gave an unpleasant consciousness of the spent 
waters, and made the dead certainty of the 
returning tide a gloomy reflection, which no 
present sunshine could dissipate. The greener 

1 From The IaicIc of Roaring Camp and other 
Sketches, by Bret Harte. Chatto & Windus. 


meadow-land seemed oppressed with this idea, 
and made no positive attempt at vegetation 
until the work of reclamation should be com- 
plete. In the bitter fruit of the low cran- 
berry-bushes one might fancy he detected a 
naturally sweet disposition curdled and soured 
by an injudicious course of too much regular 
. cold water. 

The vocal expression of the Dedlow .Marsh 
was also melancholy and depressing. The 
sepulchral boom of the bittern, the shriek of 
the curlew, the scream of passing brent, tlie 
wrangling of quarrelsome teal, the sharp, 
querulous protest of the startled crane, and 
syllabled complaint of the ^‘killdeer’" plover 
were beyond the power of written expression. 
Nor was the aspect of these mournful fowls 
at all cheerful and inspiring. Certainly not 
the blue heron standing midleg deep in the 
water, obviously catching cold in a reckless 
disregard of wet feet and consequences ; nor 
the mournful curlew, the dejected plover, or 
the low-spirited snipe, who saw fit to join him 
in his suicidal contemplation ; nor the impas- 
sive king-fisher — an ornithological Marius — 
reviewing the desolate expanse ; nor the black 
raven that went to and fro over the face of the 
marsh continually, but evidently couldn’t 
make up his mind whether the water had sub- 
sided, and felt low-spirited in the reflection 
that, after all this trouble, he wouldn’t be able 
to give a definite answer. On the contrary, 
it was evident at a glance that the dreary ex- 
panse of Dedlow ^larsh told unpleasantly on 
the birds, and tliat the season of migration 
was looked forward to with a feeling of relief 
and satisfaction by the full-grown, and of 
extravagant anticipation by the callow, brood. 
But if Dedlow Marsh was cheerless at the 
slack of the low tide, you should have seen it 
when the tide was strong and full. When the 
damp air blew chilly over the cold, glittering- 
expanse, and came to the faces of tho.se who 
looked seaward like another tide ; when a 
j steel-like glint marked the low hollow.s and 
the sinuous lino of slough ; when the great 
shell-incrusted trunks of fallen trees arose 
again, and went forth on their dreary, pur- 
poseless wandcring.s, drifting hither and 
thither, but getting no far! her toward any 
goal at the falling tide or the day’.s decline 
than the cursed Hebrew in the legeml; when 
the glossy ducks swung silently, making 
neither ripple nor furrow on the simmering 
surface; when the fog came in wi!h the tide 
and shut out the blue above, even as the green 
below had been obliterated; when boat, men, 
lost in that fog, paddling about in a hopeless 
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way, started at what seemed the brushing of 
mermen’s fingers on the boat’s keel, or shmnk 
from ihe tnfts of grass spreading around like 
the floating liair of a corpse, and knew by 
these signs that they were lost upon Dedlow 
^^rarsh, and must make a night of it. and a 
gloomy one at that,— then you might know 
something of Dedlow ^farsh at high water. 

!.et me recall a story connected with this 
latter rlew, which never failed to recur to my 
mind in my long gunning excursions upon 
Dedlow Marsh, Although the- event was 
brielly recorded in the county paper, I had the 
story, in till its eloquent detail, from the lips 
of the principal actor. I cannot hope to 
catch the varying emphasis and peculiar colour- 
ing of feminine delineation, for my narrator 
wum a woman ; but i’ll try to give at least its 
substance. 

She lived midway of the great slough of 
Dedlow Marsh and a good-sized river, which 
debouched four miles beyond into an e-stiniry 
forme<l by the Pacific Ocean, on the long 
sandy peninsula which cons'tituted the south- 
western bouiuhiry of a noble bay. The house 
in which she livevi was a small frame cabin, 
raised from tiie marsli a fmv feet by stout piles, 
ami was three miles distant from the settle- 
ments upnn the river. Her husband was a 
logger, — a profitable busine.ss in a county 
whore ihe principal occupation was the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

ir was die season of early >pring, -when her 
husband left on the ebb of a high tide, with a 
raft of loas for the usual transportation to the 
lower end of the bay. As vshe stood., by the- 
dour of t.lic liiilc. cabin when tlie voyage.rs 
depained, she noticed a cold look in the .sonih- 
easfera sky, and she remembered hearing licr 
husband say to hm companions that they must 
endeavour to complete their voyage before the 
coming of the south- tvesterly gale. .'wMch. he 
saw brewing. And that night it began to 
storm and blow harder than she had ever 
before experienced, and some great trees fell 
in tim forest by the river, and the house rocked 
like licr baby’s cradle. 

But litnvever Bie storm might roar about the 
lit lie cabin, slieknew that one she trusted had 
driven bolt and bar with his own strong hand, 
and that had he feared for her he w^oitld not 
have left licr. This, and her domestic duties, 
and the care of her little sickly baby, helped 
to keep her mind from dwelling on the 
weather, except, of course, to hope that he was 
safely harboured with the log.s at Utopia in the 
dreary distance. But she noticed that day, 
when she 'went out to feed the chickens and 


look, after the cow, that the tide was up to the 
little fence of their garden patch, and the roar 
of the surf on the south lieach, though miles 
away, she could hear di.-iinetlr. And she 
began to think that she would like to have 
some one to talk with a’oout matters, and she 
believed that if it had not been so far and so 
stormy, and the trail so Impassable, she would 
' have taken the baby, and have gone over to 
: Ryckman her nearest neighlniiir. But 
then, you see, he might have returned in the 
storm, all wet with no Ciue to v'^ee to him ; and 
it was a long exposure for baby, wlio was eroiipj 
and ailing. 

But that night, she never could tell wliy, she 
didn’t feel like sleeping <»r even lying down. 
The stonn had somewhat abated, but she still 
**s:u ami sat”, and even tried to read. I 
dun't know whether it. vus a Bible or some 
profane magazine that this poor woman read, 
but most probably the laffcr, for the words all 
ran together and math such sad nonsense that 
she was forced at last to put the book down 
and turn to that dearer volume which lay 
hcilwe her in the cradle, ivith its white initial 
leaf as yet iinsoilcd, and try |o IcKdt forward to 
its mysterious future. And, rocking the 
cradle, she thought of everything and every- 
botiy, but. still was wide auake as ever. 

It 'Was nearly twelve o’clock when she at 
last lay down in her chillies. How long she 
skqdsiie could not remember, but she awoke 
with a dreadful choking in lu-r throat, and 
found herstdf standing, fremlding all over, in 
the middle of the room, wiili her baby clasped 
to her breast, and she was ** saying something”. 
The baby cried and sobbetl, uial she walked up 
and clown trying to hush it, when she heard a 
scratching at the door* She opeiied it. fear- 
fully, and was glad to see it was only old Pete, 
■their dog, who eiawled, dripping with water, 
into the room. She woultl like to have 
looked out, not in the feint hope of lier hus- 
band’s coming, but to see how things looked; 
but the wind shook the door sf> savagely that 
she could hardly hold it. Then .-he sat down 
a little while, and then walked up and down a 
little while, and then she lay down again a 
little wiiile. Lying close by the wall of the 
little cabin, she thought she heard once or 
twice something scrape slowly against the 
clapboards, like the scraping of branches. 
Then there was a little gurgling Kuind, “ like 
the baby made when It was swallowing”; then 
some tiling w'ent “click-click” and “cluck- 
' cluck”, so that she aat up in bed. When she 
did so she was attracted by something else that 
seemed creeping from the back door towards 
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tlie centre of tlie room. It wasn^t mucli wider 
than her little finger, but soon it swelled to the 
width of her hand, and began spreading all 
over the floor. It was water. 

She ran to the front door and threw it wide 
open, and saw nothing but water. She ran to 
the back door and threw it open, and saw 
nothing but water. She ran to the side win- 
dow, and, throwing that open, she saw nothing 
but water. Then she remembered hearing her 
husband once say that there was no danger in 
the tide, for that fell regularly, and people 
could calculate on it, and that he would rather 
live near the bay than the river, whose banks 
might overflow at any time. But was it the 
tide? So she ran again to the back door, and 
threw out a stick of wood. It drifted away 
towards the bay. She scooped up some of the 
water and put it eagerly to her lips. It was 
fresh and sweet. It was the river, and not the 
tide ! 

It was then — 0, God be praised for His 
goodness 1 she did neither faint nor fall ; it was 
then — blessed be the Saviour, for it was His 
merciful hand that touched and strengthened 
her in this awful moment — that fear dropped 
from her like a garment, and her trembling 
ceased. It was then and thereafter that she 
never lost her self-command, through all the 
trials of that gloomy night. 

She drew the bedstead towards the middle of 
the room, and placed a table upon it, and on 
that she put the cradle. The water on the 
floor was already over her ankles, and the 
house once or twice moved so perceptibly^ and 
seemed to be racked so, that the closet doors 
all flew open. Then she heard the same 
rasping and thumping against the wall, and, 
looking out, saw that a large uprooted tree, 
which had lain near the road at the upper end 
of the pasture, had floated down to the house. 
Luckily its long roots dragged in the soil and 
kept it from moving as rapidly as the current, 
for had it struck the house in its full career, 
even the strong nails and bolts in the piles 
could not have withstood the shock. The 
hound had leaped upon its knotty surface, and 
crouched near the roots shivering and whining. 

A ray of hope flashed across her mind. She 
drew a heavy blanket from the bed, and, 
wrappingit about the babe, waded in the deep- 
ening waters to the door. As the tree swung 
again, broadside on, making the little cabin 
creak and tremble, she leaped on to its trunk. 
By God’s mercy she succeeded in obtaining a 
footing oh its slippery surface, and, twining an 
arm about its roots, she held in the other a 
moaning child. Then something cracked near 


the front porch, and the whole front of the 
house she had just quitted fell forward, just as 
cattle fall oh their knees before they lie down, 
— and at the same moment the great redwood 
tree swung round and drifted away with its 
living cargo into the black night. 

For all tl% excitement and danger, for all 
her soothing of her crying babe, for all the 
whistling of the wind, for ail the uncertainty 
of her situation, she still turned to look at the 
deserted and water-swept cabin. She remem- 
bered even then, and she wonders how foolish 
she was to think of it at that time, that she 
wished she had put on another dress and the 
baby’s best clothes ; and she kept praying that 
the house would be spared so that he, when lie 
returned, would have something to come to, 
and it wouldn’t be quite so desolate, and — how 
could he ever know what had become of her 
and baby ? And at the thought she grew sick 
and faint. But she had something else to 
do besides worrying, for whenever the long 
roots of her ark struck an obstacle, the whole 
trunk made half a revolution, and twice dipped 
her in the black water. The hound, who 
kept distracting her by running up and down 
the tree and howfling, at last fell ofl* at one of 
these collisions. He swam for some time 
beside her, and she tried to get the poor beast 
upon the tree, but he “acted silly ” and wild, 
and at last she lost sight of him for ever. Then 
she and her baby were left alone. The light 
which had burned for a few minutes in the 
deserted cabin "was quenched suddenly. She 
could not then tell whither she was drifting. 
The outline of the "white dunes on the penin- 
sula showed dimly ahead, and she judged the 
tree was moving in a line ■with the river. It 
must be about slack water, and she bad prob- 
ably reached the eddy formed by the confluence 
of the tide and the overflowing waters of the 
river. Unless the tide fell soon, there -was 
present danger of her drifting to its channel, 
and being carried out to sea or crushed in the 
floating drift. That peril averted, ifslie were 
carried out on the ebb toward the bay, she 
might hope to strike one of the woo<ied pro- 
montories of the peninsula, and rest iill day- 
light. Sometimes she thought she heard voices 
and shouts from the river, and the hollow- 
ing of cattle and bleating of slieep. Then 
again it w'as only the ringing in her ears 
and throbbing of her heart. She found at. 
about this time that she w’as so chilled and 
stiffened in her craiBpe<I posi t i on t hat- she 
could scarcely move, and the baby cried so 
when she put it to her breast that sfie noticed 
the- milk refused to flow ; and she was so 
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Mglitened at that, that she put her head under 
her shawl, and for the first time cried, bitterly. 

Whe,!! she raised her, head .agaiiij the boom 
of the su,rf was behind' her, and she knew that 
her ark had again swung round. Site dipped 
up tlic water to cool her parched throat, and 
found that it was salt as her tears. There w-as 
a relief, ihough, for by this sign she knew she 
was drif ring wi fch the tide. 1 1 was then the wdnd 
went down, and the great and awful silence 
oppressed her. There was , scarcely a ripple 
against the furrowed sides of the gTeat trunk 
on which she rested, and around her all was 
black gloom and qnief. She spoke to the baby 
just. 10 hear henself speak, and to know that 
she iuid not lost her voice. She thought then 
— it was queer, but she could not help think- 
ing it — how awful must, hawe been the night 
wIjcu the gi'eat ship swung over the Asiatic 
peak, and the sounds of creation were blotted 
out from the world. She thought, too, of 
mariners clinging to spars, and of poor tvomen 
wlio were la^;hed !o rafts, and beaten to death j 
by the cruel sea. She tried to thank God that 
she was thus spared, and lifted her eyes from 
the baby who had fallen into a fretful sleep. 
Suddenly, away to the southward, a great light 
lifted if.-^elf out of the gloom, and dashed and 
flickered, and flickered and flashed again. 
H.er heart fluttered (juickly against the baby’s 
cold check. It was the ligdithouse at the 
entrance of the bay. As she -was yet wonder- 
ing, the tree suildcnly rolled a little, dragged a 
little, ami then .seemed to He quiet ami still. 
She put out her haml and the current gurgled 
against it. The tree was aground, and, by the 
po.sHion of the light and the noise of the surf, 
aground upon the Dedbw l\hirsh. 

iiad it not been for her baby, who was ailing 
and eroiipy, had it not been for the sudden 
drying up of that sensitive fountain, she would 
have felt safe and relieved. ' Perhaps it was 
this which tended to make all her imprc.^siona 
mournful and gloomy. A.s the tide rapidly 
fell, a great iloek of black brent fluttered by 
licr, sereaniing and crying. Then the plover 
flew up and piped mournfully, as they wheeled 
arotimi the t.ruiik, and at last fearles.sly lit upon 
if. like a gray cloud. Then the heron flew over 
and around her, shrieking and protesting, and 
at last dropped its gaunt legs oidya feiv yards 
from her. But, strangest of all, a pretty w'hite 
bird, larger than a dove, like a pelican, but not 
a pelican, circled around and around her. 
At last it lit upon a rootlet of the tree, quite 
over her shoulder. She put out her hand and 
stroked its beautiful white neck, and it never 
appeared to move. It stayed there so long that 


she thought she would lift up the baby to 
see it, and try to attract her attention. But 
when she did so, tlte child was so chilled and 
cold, and had such a blue look under tiie little 
lashes, which it didn’t raise at ail, that she 
screamed aloud, and the Inrd flew away, and 
. she fainted. 

Well, that was the worst of it, and perhaps 
it 'svas not so mui’h, .after all, to any but her- 
self. For wlieii .she recovered her senses it was 
bright sunlight, and deml low water. There 
was a contused noise of gunural voice.s about 
her, and an old sqnaw, ^i^iging an Indian 
‘riiusliaby and rocking herself from .side lo 
side before a fire built on tIic marsii, before 
which she, tlic recovered wife and motiier, lay 
w'eak and wea;ry. Her first thought was for 
I her baby, and .she 'was abmu to speak, when a 
' young squaw, wlio must have been a mother 
herself, fathomed her thought, and brought her 
the *'mowiteh“, pale but living, in such a 
queer little willow cradle ail bound up, just 
like the squaw's own young one, that she 
laughed and cried together, and the young 
squaw and the old squaw slunved tlicir big 
white teeth and glinted their black eyes and 
said, Plenty get well, .skecna mowitch”, 
‘fovagee man come plenty .soon”, and she 
could have kissed their brown face in her joy. 
And then .she found that they hat i been gather- 
ing berries on the mar.-h in their queer, comical 
baskets, and saw the .skirt of her gown flutter- 
ing on the tree from a&r, and the old squaw 
couldn’t resist the tcniplation of procuring a 
new garment, ami came down and tllscovered 
the “ wagee” woman and child. And of coiir.se 
she gave the garment to the old squaw, as you 
may imagine, and when Ac canic at last and 
rushed up to her, looking abuui ten yeans older 
in his anxiety, she felt so faint again that they 
had to carry her to the canoe. Bor, you see, 
he knew nothing about ihe flood until he mei 
the Indians at Utopia, and knew by the signs 
that the poor woman was his wife. And at the 
next high-tide lie towed tlie tree away back 
home, although it wasn’t worth the trouble, 
and built another house, u.sing the old tree fur 
the foundation ami props, ami called it after 
her, ‘‘Alary’s Ark!” Bui you may guess the 
next house was built above ingh-water mark. 
And that’s all 

Not much, perhap.s, considering the male- 
volent capacity of the Dedlow Alarsh. But 
you must, tramp over it at low water, or paddle 
over it at high title, or get lost upon It once 
or twice in the fog, as 1 have, to understand pro- 
perly Alary’s adventure, or to appreciate duly 
theblessings of living beyond H Igii- Water Alark. 
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v " LIFE. 

I made a posie wMle the day ran by : 

Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
* My life within this band. 

But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningiy did steal away. 

And wither’d in my hand. 

My hand was next to them, and then my heart; 
1 took, without more thinking, in good part 
Time’s gentle admonition ; 

Who did so sweetly death’s sad tale convey, 
Making my mind to smell my fatal day, 

Yet siig’ring the suspicion. 

Farewell, dear flowers, sweetlyyour time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye liv’d, for smell or ornament, 

And after death for cures. 

I follow straight without complaints or grief, 
Since if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours. 

— George Herhert. 
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[John Wilson, horn in Paisley, 18th May, 1785; died 
in Edinburgh, 3d April, 1854. Poet, novelist, miscel- 
laneous writer, and professor of moral philosophy in the 
■University of Edinburgh, Amongst the contemporaries 
of Scott, none hold a more enduring position than 
“Christopher Korth”. He was educated at Glasgow’ 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he gained the 
jN'ewdigate prize of fifty guineas by a poem on “Painting, 
Poetry, and Architecture”. Having succeeded to a con- 
siderable fortune on the death of his father, he purchased, 
in 1808, Elleray , a small estate in Cumberland, where 
he settled for a time, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey for hi.s neighbours and friends. In 1814 he 
became a member of the Edinburgh bar. Meanwhile he 
had been nialdng some reputation as a poet ; and in his 
Hues called “The Magic Mirror ”, published in the An 7 mal 
Bcgister for 1812, he was the first to hail Scott as “the 
great Magician ”, IP the same year his poem the Isle of 
labns appeared, and Jeffrey predicted that the author 
would “ rise to high honours in the corps of Lake poets”. 
The City of the Plagiee issued four year.s after, and 
Allan Cunningham characterized it as “a noble and 
deeply pathetic poem In 1820 he succeeded Dr. Thomas 

Brown in the chair of moral philosophy. Two years later 
appeared his first essay as a novelist, The Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Li Je; “ a selection from the papers of 
the late Ai-thur Austin”, comprising twenty-four tales 
and sketches, one of W’hich we quote here. The Trials of 
Margaret Lgndsay and the Foresters followed, and ob- 
tained extensive favour. Wilson’s greatest popularity, 
however, was earned as ‘ ‘ Christopher North and by the 
Foctes Amhrosianos, which first appeared inMachwood^s 
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Magazine (1822-1835), and were subsequently collected and 
published in three volumes. Humour, satire, and in- 
cisive criticism of men and books render the N'oetes one of 
the most notable literary productions of the century- 
Wilson resigned his professorship in 1852, and about the 
same time his name was placed on the civil list for an 
annuity of £300. A bronze statue of him by Steel! was 
erected in the Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh, in 1865.] 

Gilbert Ainslie Was a poor man ; and be bad 
been a poor man all tbe days of his life, wbicb, 
were not few, for his thin hair was now waxing 
gray. He liad been born and bred on the 
small moorland farm which he now occupied ; 
and he hoped to die there, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him, leaving a 
family just above « the more bitter wants of 
this world. Labour, liard and unremitting, 
had been his lot in life; but although sometimes 
severely tried, he had never repined; and 
through all the mist and gloom, and even the 
storms, that had assailed him, he had lived on 
from year to year in that calm and resigned 
contentment which unconsciously Mieers the 
hearthstone of tlie blameless poor. With his 
own hands he had ploughed, sowed, and reaped 
his often scanty harvest, assisted, as they grew 
up, by three sons, who, even in boyhood, were 
happy to work, along with their hither in the 
fields. Out of doors or in, Gilbert Ainslie was 
never idle. The spade, the shears, the plough- 
shaft, the sickle, and the flail, all came readily 
oto hands that grasped them well; and not a 
morsel of food was eaten under his roof or a 
garment worn there, that was not honestly, 
severely, nobly earned. Gilbert Ainslie was 
a slave, but it was for them he loved with a 
sober and deep affection. The thraldom under 
which he lived God had imposed, and it only 
served to give his ekaracter a shade of silent 
gravity, but not austere ; to make his smiles 
iewer, but more heartfelt; to calm his soul at 
grace before and after meals; and to kindle it 
in morning and evening prayer. 

There is no need to tell the character of the 
wife of such a man. Meek and thoughtful, 
yet gladsome and gay withal, her heaven was 
in her house ; and her gentler and weaker hand.s 
helped to bar the door agaiu.^-^t want. Of ten 
children that had been born to tliem, they had 
lost three; and as they had fed, clothed, and 
educated them respectably, so did tliey give 
them who died a respectable funeral. The 
living did not griulge to give up, f.>r a while, 
some of their <iaily comfoiis, for the sain? of 
the dead; and bought, with the little sums 
which their industry had saved, decent mourn- 
ings, wmrn on Sabbath, and then carefully 
laid by. Of the se%'cn that survived, two sons 
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were fam-serrants in the neighbourhood, while 
tlirec daughters and two sons remained at koine, 
growing, or gTown up, a small, happy, hard- 
wtsrki iig liouselioKi. 

31 any cottages are there in Scotland like 
3!oss-side, and many such laimfneand virtaoiis 
cottagers as were now beneath irs rord* id" straw. 
Tlie eye of tiie passing traveller may mark 
them or mark them not, but tliey stand piaiec- 
full}" in tiiousaiuls iwer :il! the land: and niO'i! 
beautiful do ilitw make it, through all its witle 
valleys and narrow glens,'— hnv h».dinse;i* 
circled by the rocky walls of some bonnie Icarri. 
—its green mounts elated with their little 
crowning gnu-es of |d;,n'ic- trees, -—its yellow 
cornfk'lds, — it'H bare pa-^toral hilKidto, and abi 
its heathy moors, on, whose black bo.o'tm lie 
shiningor coneealed glades of exce.-sivc venlure, 
inhabited by flowers, and visited only by The 
iurdlying bees. >!o>s-slde not beaut ifui 
to a earelivs or hasty eye: but wheti looked on 
and sniTeyed, it seemed a pleasant tlwelling. 
Its roof, overgrown with grass and was 

almost as green as the ground out- «if which its 
weatiier-stained walls ap|''eared to grow. T!ie 
moss behind it wa.^ >epani!ed fnun a little 
gardeti by a narrow hli|> of iirable land, tlie 
da.rk colour of which showed, that it, li;ul been 
won from the wild by patient irah^^•ry, caul 
by |‘*atieiifc indusiry retainctL It rcjuirei! a 
bright, sunny day to make .Mo.'-s-side fair: but 
then it was fair indeed; and vrhen the little 
bnnvn miM'udaufi birds were singing their .'•ioirr 
songs among the rushes ami the heal her, or 
a lark, perhaps, lured thither by smiuc green 
barley-iielc! for its nndisturl'ted ue.^t, ro^i* ring- 
ing all (Wer the iuillveued solitude, the little 
bleak farm snuleil like the paradise *>f puvert\}, 
sad and aillHilng in its ioiie and extreme d.m- 
pllcity. The boys and girls innl rnude -omc 
idols of thnvers among the vegetables that the 
little garden supplied for their homely meals; 
pinks atnl carnathms, brought from wallcal 
ga,rdens of rich men farther down in the cult'n 
rated strath, grew here with somewhat diiiun- 
Ished lustre; a bright show of tulips hml a 
strange beauty in tlie midst of that moorland; 
and t!io smell of roses mixed well with that of 
the clover' — the beautiful fair clover, that loves 
the soil and the air of S^cotlainl, and gives the 
rich and balmy milk to the poor man's lips. 

In this cottage Oilbert’s Toiinge,4 child^ a 
girl about nine years of age, had been lying ■ 
for a week in a fever. It. was now Hatnrday ' 
eumiiiu, and the ninth day of the diftcase. 
3Vas she to live or die? It seemed as if a very 
few tiours were between the innocent creature * 
and heaven. All the symptoms ivere those 


of approaching clcaUi. 'fin pa’vai- kic-’A well 
' the change liuit comC'; o\er tfie iruiiiuu face, 
wlierher it be in iiiikncy, ytfufh. le’ prime, Jim 
before tlie departure ^ f the >|urb ; anu a- tluy 
stood togeilitu* by Margaret^ bed, it iu 

' them that the faf;;i diailnw liad fadcit tipuu 
her feature^. The t*f i Lr n u i-* i-mu 
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a davf, ct»irtTat‘r, ami r nam* ; ^ ' )ic -f 
vorldk harfbhip-u aiul an t ii,r-‘rtk\on 

hi all tIukc by vh: 'h ^ c j be 

sMffened, nii'ite hu’^bai.d uiin wif m a;. % - and 
chiblreii, brothel^ atei ii. "ic 

and >ubd«tM| tcml n c^'. tijiu buppy 

indeed widic the eindt^ '‘vunif tk< po rt ijh- 
bri'ken, aiul yet pfiparb.c: Hivii; rv-! ry tlay i.i 
hour the M'para! ion viaa.MUi! hsc 

luketi slowly or ^nddcl^dy a'-we.. Tie ir -'KI** 
are luu moved Ip f!- anf; 'farf-". .tblnteub, in- 
lived, nature e Ui >uv.rt!r uefi ui 

ce.'sity: and fhere i.’* ;t v. '-t' iiotflcoefoii, b.eh 
m the joy and thv srri' I of the hif\ llbeoj,? jw nr, 
which keeps la'-t.bit; tredsle auay tr-iji fhclr 
earthly Iiu, aiul prepare •>- ihriu dbuji} aud 
unconsciously fUr heaven. 

*‘l)a you think the child tiylhcT’ -aid 
tiilbert with a calm voice to ibc .-nru»-ou. \Uhu 
cm Ids wcurkfd horse, had jii>i arriveil from. 
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another sick-bed, OTer the misty range of hills; 
and had been looking steadfastly for some 
minutes on the little patient. The humane 
mail knew the family well in the midst of 
whom he was standing, and replied, ''While 
there is life thei*e is hope; but my pretty little 
Margaret is, I fear, in the last extremity.” 
There was no loud lamentation at these words 
— all had before known, though they would 
not confess it to themselves, what they now 
were told—and though the certainty that was 
in the words of the skilful man made their 
hearts beat for a little with sicker throbbings, 
made their pale faces paler, and brought out 
from some eyes a greater gush of tears, yet 
death had been before in this house, and in 
this case he came, as he always does, in awe, 
but not in terror. There were wandering and 
wavering and dreamy delirious phantasies in 
the brain of the innocent child; but the few 
words she indistinctly uttered w^ere affecting, 
not rending to the heart, for it was plain that 
she thought herself herding lier sheep in the 
green silent pastures, and sitting w^rapped in 
her plaid upon the lown and sunny side of the 
Birk-knowe. She was too much exhausted — 
there was too little life — too little breath in 
her heart, to frame a tune; but some of her 
words seemed to be from favourite old songs; 
and at last her mother wept, and turned aside 
her face, when the child, whose blue eyes were 
shut, and her lips almost still, breathed out 
these lines of the beautiful twenty-third psalm: 

“The Lord’s my Shepherd, ril not want. 

He makes me down to He 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by.” 

The child was now left with none but her 
mother by the bedside, for it was said to be 
best so; and Gilbert and his family sat down 
round the kitchen fire, for a while in silence. 
In about a quarter of an hour they began to 
rise calmly, and to go each to his allotted work. 
One of the daughters went forth with the pail 
to milk the cow, and another began to set out 
tlie table in the middle of the floor for supper, 
covering it with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed 
tlie usual household arrangements with a solemn 
and untroubled eye; and there was almost the 
faint light of a grateful smile on Ms cheek, as 
he said to the worthy surgeon, "You wdll par- 
take of our fare after your day’s travel and 
toil of humanity.” In a short silent half hour 
the potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, 
were on the board; and Gilbert, lifting up his 
toil-liarciencd but manly hand, with a slow 
motion, at 'which the room tvas as hushed as if 
it had been empty,. closed his, eyes in reverence/'. 


and asked a blessing. There was a little stool, 
on which no one sat, by the old man’s side. 
It had been put there unwittingly, when the 
other seats were all placed in their usual order ; 
but the golden head that was wont to rise at 
that part of the table was now wanting. There 
was silence — not a word was said — -their meal 
was before them, — God had been thanked, and 
they began to eat. 

While they were at their silent meal a horse- 
man came galloping to the door, and, with a 
loud voice, called out that he had been sent 
express' with a letter to Gilbert Ainslie; at the 
same time rudely, and with an oath, demanding 
a dram for his trouble. The eldest son, a lad 
of eighteen, fiercely seized the bridle of his 
horse, and turned its head aw^ay from the door. 
The rider, somewhat alarmed at the flushed 
face of the powerful stripling, threw down the 
letter and rode off. Gilbert took the letter 
from his son’s hand, casting, at the same time, 
a half upbraiding look on his face, that was 
returning to its former colour. "I feared,”—- 
said the youth, with a tear in his eye, — "I 
feared that the brute’s voice, and the trampling 
of the horse’s feet, wmld have disturbed her.” 
Gilbert held the letter hesitatingly in his hand, 
as if afraid, at that moment, to read it; at 
length he said aloud to the surgeon: "You 
know^ that I am a poor man, and debt, if justly 
incurred, and punctually paid when due, is no 
dishonour. ” Both his hand and his voice shook 
slightly as he spoke; but he opened the letter 
from the lawyer, and read it in silence. At 
this moment Ms wife came from her child’s 
bedside, and looking anxiously at her husband, 
told Mm "not to mind about the money, that 
no man, who knew" him, w"ould arrest his goods, 
or put him into prison, though, dear me, it is 
cruel to be put to it thus, w"hen our bairn is 
dying, and when, if so it be the Lord’s will, 
she should have a decent burial, poor innocent, 
like them that w^ent before her.” Gilbert con- 
tinued reading the letter with a face on w"hieh 
no emotion could be discovered; and then, 
folding it up, he gave it to his w"ife, told her 
she might read it if she chose, and then put it 
into his desk in the room, beside the poor dear 
bairn. She took it from Mm, without reading 
it, and crushed it into her bosom; for she turned 
her ear toivards her child, and, thinking she 
heard it stir, ran out hastily to its bedside. 

Another hour of trial passed, and the child 
W"as still swimming for its life. The very dogs 
knew there wms grief in the house, and lay 
without stirring, as if hiding themselves, below 
the long table at the window". One sivster sat 
with an unfinished gown on her knees, that 
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f^lic Iiad been sewing' for tlie dear crJIit. md 
still eontinaed at the 'kopele>s work. >ke Siairecdv 
knew why: ami often, often. |5mrhie her 
lianti to wipe away a tear. hat i- iiuit ? 
said the old man to hi> eldest daughter : ‘'\S hat. 
is that you are laying on the >h€ 

could seaively reply thui it a r’dabarai ana 
an ivory eumb that >hi* hat; hr<’audK tdr little 
3Iarg;tret, against the Ttigln the tianeing- 
sehool lull. And, ii! theM" wor-as the father 
eoiild fuu re-"raina ion.;, and dirt* rar '.i't: 
at wbieli i}ii‘ riny urare^t in age to liisg\in;'r 
si.-ter, loriked tin weei'dng in hi'; fa*re, ami Iv.fjttg 
the taUered h^ok uf oM baUad', whieL !;c hre; 
I'tcvn poring on, hut tied rc'Mhvd, fall f#n,T of 
hl> liainb. he ron; from his >eat, and. g’.htsg 
into Ids fathers b*'>>oinj kissed him; for tlie 
kfurt of the boyivas moved wirhit^ Iriia; va'A 
I he tdd uiun, as he embnn.'ed him. iHi tfiat. :ti 
his iiiik'wenee ami simplidty, he was indeed a 
eotafoiter. '‘The l.ord giveth. and the 
taketh away." said the old man: 'Ade-sed be 
the iniiiiB of the i*ord." 

The outer iloor gently opened, and he wht\>..e 
prestmee had in fonner years bronghl i^eaef:- 
aud resigtiafion lather, when I heir hearii hud 
been tried, even ass they nenv wore tried, stood 
before ihcni. t)ii the iiighi before iho tsaHbath 
the irdiilsfer of Auehindown never left 
inaiiso,, except, as now, tti visit tlte '^lek ev 
dying IkmI. i'^vare.ely eteuld CkiliK’.rt reply t.o 
ids first question about his e.inbi, when the 
.surgeon ennie from the Iwibrotuo and said. 
‘‘3!iirgure! seeni> lifted up Ia' Uotf- hand 
above death and the grave; I tlnuk she will 
recover. Slie has fallen asleep: and wlmn die 
wakes. I ln‘»pe— 1 biditn'e-*-lhat the danger will 
lie past, and that- yo»r ehild will live.'' 

They were all prepared for death; but nf>w 
they were found wiiprepared fur life, tnie 
wept that Inni till tlieii looked tip all her tears 
within her heari; luiother gave a shun palpi- 
tating shriek; and the ternlerdieirtml Kobe!, 
who hud nursed the ehild wiien if wa<s a baby, 
fainted aivay. The youngest brother gave 
way to gladsome smiles; amb ealling mit Id.- 
dog Hector^ who used to sport with him and 
his little sisteron the mofn% he told the tidings 
to the* diJinl) irrational ereatnre, whose eyes, It 
Is certain, sparkled with a sort of joy. The , 
flocks for some days, had l»een prevented fntni 
striking the hours; but the silent fingers pointed 
to the hour of nine; anti that-. In the cot lam) 
of Oiiliert Ainslie, wais the stated htoir of 
family worship. His own lioiwttred nuiibter 
took the hook; 

wftieU a |wiiuu wltli Jiulieiow raw, 

And h%i US w^orship ilmi, he said, with mlemn utd’ 


. A c!. iprrr w.!,- rcati • .* pray r -dd; ■ and mi, 
luK w.-.oncj: a p-,:;a: but sr vu- .inu’ b«w! 
ami with ''■“ippr?*'.'-- <; ".'u.c?'-. c-r cblliiy 

'-uvinc* -Ivvp Vv.ijbr b^* br<u\cu; ;.ud nnw jiiid 
then fim fun Jr' vjrs t rcmbl-Ml, m” :->'ihc of 
tiicm i cua f *r "Urns hoi b‘ .11 

trlbabiTbm am; a;r.:MbJi. ana" iw Iiopo aij,| 
Uiiih %v re need Pa t y rC' thank -alvlny. 

Tic- t'J'J I .“'.Jl a a!!u r* Jm a -ir'n 'd 
-e'liid ,,nJ A ; ,ip ; ar'd .shnitq 

acr-Jn tiau the,-;: tui- •car. and ibaf rla* 

, t:c 5 n>r na- nr, f-i ;A'ir; 'f'hh’.raij -‘Jd 
AJber. hai n'lc - b hi ucriKir 

tH la.i.avbfr, u. I ' . 'lap’ ’ :* -ubniUnni; 

1 -'ft fnj ^ I -i. < o:i? oc; joh, t d, hjs lie 

iun;; ’UgMim. I ■. in? ?s,a recovery ,i.|r luf Ic 
darJin;'. -*hu,.irg Maraar-'b -;th ;ill 

fb' a hi cl - r V j - nJno p; \i bad bad 
t!anm,in»b "f r|oa;-,»nd.. u m!<l la i Inive 
. filled up lirr grave wJ!; (he Harnblcc.- of 
40M. ratiif r rkm *:i’d Tjjc dt uibl ii;uc •imrie 
d\*«n ilnut WifL te: fa'rnridnb Itvr r.'^y 

.-mib,-?'* Tiara V,. fi . nply bn* a juytui 
^obbh 3 g aJ am. r ’‘be 

;b bnn r, rmr f .'c bin^ f phphcrj’ 
"-aai ? laMuJu tnoiu’lg ‘’A {. a*. id • utn' 

lii'Ic rliina' v.f .rnr tam;- a f*(v pcinnd , 
wc “haU be able U‘ r,,t a* n.uch ,1 w;li keep 
: rr\.-! >eeA prmwn a dblafc^ . bfr IfUop do 
taka *anr avn ; baiAn. nJ wript 

3 laraurv*b bvJ*. ''‘Am \Vi* wj,! b »‘p an 

tlnmlcfon ..nd t!'>vin \t • in-t^hie* hi the field, 
nmi cbnir Water in the -pritnn'" 

ir’J Went v.r -a’k um and the 
b-'ter front bm' via ttfci w.m ./ ihc 

m.;wl >,d fhe M'd, w » . nin a w hJi :* In ,u r bi-'-o'd 
‘ocyuisd all bM-;. ihe w. uiid rr.riiluf' Innul h- 
ing^ uf her rliJil. "'fab b’b-rj' '.ibi hr 
mlbily, "i- {,^tud hard t rr nb far, fTmc 
ivkh tfic widbt I rmd Ir. alaud t anjr vli j»iivii. " 
Thelnffcf uni- rvasl :J,’nd, ami It vn,- w. J bijcd 
to ddf’no ilca-nrcnhd atAib'pm AoMnali 
tlm dwelling *< pjrj, j*fy, ft fr un ;ui e\e 
vmytr t‘i the will ot a dl>n'iii? n I;.*, live, win» 
had !if! rdlfmri ,\’nd*c £lAto. "'fav earn, ' 
-aid HjibiWl Aiis’-hin ",-',1. lar;v »uic fa lulk- 
llkci;-, bm nuf. I irpe, liras. « naucli ft» n:rii 
our head'*, t>r iiuk ■ n- fbnik Ui - all faril- 
and kidic'. It wj! da nntu'm far more, ihun 
put mi* luifly af» *v,‘ tJiv w-..'nd at f;i-n I hc-lim »\ 
that, witii ii. I iiuiy buy ihJa very birifi. mt 
which my IbrciAHicr^ bu’-c milcd, fbii *bsL 
who>c providence Inns M-nt tlu- ompond bless- 
ing, muy he send wbd«»m and |‘rmiv!w'c 
how to use h. and Imuitdc und jratcthl briirf^ 
to us all!" 

will W able ta •“•lui mr l»'i svliool ull. 
the year imtsiiJ ihav, ibiihef J’ said the youiigejiit 
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boy. ^'Aiid you may leave the flail to your 
sons now, fathei', ” said the eldest. You 
may hold the plough still, for you draw a 
straighter furrow than any of us; but hard 
work for young sinews; and you may sit now 
oftener in your arm-chair by the ingle. You 
will not need to rise now in the dark, cold, 
and snowy winter mornings, and keep threshing 
corn in the barn for hours by candle-light, be- 
fore the late dawning. ’ ’ 

There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and 
but little sleep in Moss-side, between the rising 
and the setting of the stars, that were now out 
in thousands, clear, bright, and sparkling over 
the unclouded sky. Those who had lain down 
for an hour or two in bed could scarcely be said 
to have slept; and when about morning little 
Margaret awoke, an altered creature, pale, 
languid, and nnable to turn herself on her 
lowly bed, but with meaning in her eyes, 
memory in her mind, affection in her heart, 
and coolness in all her veins, a happy group 
were watching the first faint smile that broke 
over her features; and never did one who stood 
there forget that Sabbath morning, on which 
she seemed to look round upon them all with 
a gaxe of fair and sweet bewilderment, like one 
half conscious of having been rcvscued from the 
power of the grave. 


MAUD MULLER. 

BY J. G. 'WHITTIER. 

Maud Miiiler, on a summer’s day, 

Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn ha,t glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and a merry glee 
The mock-bh'd echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 

A wivsh, that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had known. 

The judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his house’s chestnut mane ; 

He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadows across the road. 


1 She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

“ Thanks I” said the judge, “ a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaff’d.” 

He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 

Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud iu the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her briar-torn gown, 

And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed : “Ah, me! 
That I the judge’s bride might be ! 

“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

“ My father should wear a broad-cloth coat : 

My brother should sail a painted boat. 

“ I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

“And Fd feed the hungry and clothe the poor j 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 

The judge looked back as he climbed the Mil, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 

Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 

“And her modest answer and graceful air, 

Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

“Would she were mine, and I to-day 
Like her a harvester of hay ; 

“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
And weary lawyers with endless tongues ; 

“ But low of cattle and song of birds, 

And health of quiet and loving words.” 

But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold- 

So, closing his heart, the judge rode on. 

And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 

When he hummed in court an old love-timcj 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 

Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who Eved for fashion, as he for power. 


A Viurr^s WIFE, 
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Yet oft, ill iiis irsarble heartif.'i bdgbt /aiv. 
He 'watclied a picture coiae uiitl 
A sill iswect Maud Muller’.s ka;a.l ‘c-voa 
Looked out iii their iuuoci’ur surpriM*. 

Oft when the wine in Irl.'? wa-'. rs-l. 

He longed for the wayside will in.-tt-.d , 

And elosed his eyc,s ->n Id'; garni.'.. ;“d r <oias. 
To divans of luojulows and ehov-r ]nocln;^. 
And the pmud man .■'igiie.I, a ivercT rai 
'^Ah, that I were fret* :;gain! 

‘'‘l-'ree as whe:i f rode tha: <i:.y. 

Where the hasvf-.! : n, aiders rakvl !:er h ;y, ' 
irhe wedidul a n;an ua!i aiiicil a.rdi poor* 

And liiisny ehiiure?v phsved r eiral Isordoor, 
Hut ejiie and '^oroov. su.d esiildddsth pairiw 
Left tiivii traees oii heart inal luain. 

Anti oft when the sunnner ‘'tits .'h-ne h a 
On the new-uiown buy its tia* nii-.uhor I, it, 
And she heanl the little springduook fFJ 
Over tlic! roudsidtn tta-ough the w.dd, 

In the. shade of the apple-fs’re again 
»Shc yaw a rider oraw Ids rehi ; 

Amin gaidng ihm-n wit'n timid gr.ase, 

Hhe felt nis pleased eyes read mr f.,ce 
Somidisiies Iser lusrrow kit.d'-eii vv.dls 
Sisvtehed away into staody ladO; 

The weary ’vvluel to a .spissuet turned. 

The Titliow candle an u.-ifnd luirni'd. 

And forhisn who sat hy the rlhntnuy lug, 
Horisjg Jtnd gnasd’Hssg eVr pipe and arag, 

A iitiiiily fdriu at her side sho saw. 

And Joy was duty, and love was law. 

ILets she took up her hni'den of life again, 
Saying only, ‘"It: lulght have been I” 

Alas I hu Hiihh’U, sdas! for.Ttulge, 

For riel}, repirnsr uisd host.-jehold dnnige! 

Out! pliy rhetn horh ! and pity «s a!L 
WIto vainly the dreams of youth reealL 
For of all sad works of tungsse tw pess. 

The Hsiddest are the.ss?: “‘It juight have been 
Ah, well ! for us iiH souse .sweet ln>pe lies 
Deeply buried from Imniuii eyoy; 

And, i!i the hereafto', suigds may 
Foil tlie stone from it% grave stway 1 


GiUKVE Wr FOR THE PA^^T. 

Weep no nsoro l\»r what. L pie-it, 

For time in siiotion nuiSnwHiwIi haite 
lie hath no hd.swri' to ik'iiury 
Those orrwm wideit he jewsatii hy. 

If we eonsitfer {seeiiLid, 

And lum rejmgiauit suito seme 
It dediCii't with bad event, 

Wo shiili disparage Punidenee. 

Wm. l>AVE.N’aNi, 





li.-frn; find v.'hi"n ar warr ai ia-jue .p -v. :?a d |a 
u* ro haw hv si <id\ da^ Usd v., , .aid i.mI 
believi? iu h :u?y in*'iv fhafj if wr had de|.if-i'd 
s^poii nnoOii.f v^ir: aivl *avf,jodod, p* i-* oire, 
that ii pUoh' hf, aPvrull dtm Tull* vnd^. 

Ult»‘ Sihoul ‘Unuiad* rtpli 

and a llnte siud vhdho-.as ph-a'an! **ti - per 
pOuul ph'tde: ur ndty vt.-i.* ircnduiitn 
who were nfdn to ht,% ouan drhylit flia! ciiy 
land atlards spivmliiig half their foniimja in 
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iing round the coast from June until 
mber? 

[lardly ever gave the thing a thought, 
^h, whether it was pleasant or not, all the 
—whether it was safe as a rocking-chair 
lerwise — I believed so thoroughly in Bert’s 
But I should have been a greater fool 
I was if I had not known that it was 
r dangerous; for once I was out with Bert 
his mates, and it came on to blow in the 
st manner. He brought the boat to an- 
iinder lee of an island, took in every stitch 
il, and was for keeping me below; but I 
in’t be kept, because if I was going to he 
oed at all I wanted to be drowned in the 
sea, and not in the cabin; so he made me 
0 and comfortable, and we rode it out, 
in shining just as clear as ever an October 
;hone in the bluest of blue skies — skies 
burnished steel; but the screaming and 
ig wind raging over us in mighty gasps, 
loat plunging bowsprit under with every 
ler, and throwing the water up around us 
sat and real rainbows. It was frightful, 
he suiLshine made it splendid. That was 
■m, I thought. Well, Bert knew what to 
was evident — ^,just down with his sails 
ut with his anchors, and wait till it blew 
And Bert let me think I had actually 
in the worst kind of danger, which it 
b have been, indeed, if he had been heed- 
r unskilful — let me think so because he 
, by that time, that I cared for him a 
deal, and he didn’t want me to be quiver- 
f home with fright whenever the wind 
But if I had seen some great ship in 
[stance, union down, and signalling for a 
and had seen Bert, in his stout boat-rig, 
with the keeper into the canoe, and fly 
her like a petrel, half in, half under, the 
powdering over them, uncertain should 
reach the ship, unable to return, drawn 
last with bowlines tossed out to them — 
into whose noose they thrust their legs 
holding on with their hands above — the 
sinking under them, as it thumped against 
hip’s side, while they swung over those 
gulls of death, and were dragged up out 
vatery grave into perhaps a worse one — 
lip just back from a three-years’ voyage, 
ler })est bow - anchor gone, so that she 
: drag ashore in spite of the others, and 
}>e taken up to still water through all 
oiling channel -ways between ledges and 
and shallows, come what might; or had 
:i a montli later, and in the wintry weather, 
icas, and every bucketful of water freezing j 
fell on deck, till anchors and chains and j 


ropes and canvas were bedded in ice, and the 
ship was settling two feet by the head with 
the weight of the frozen spray about her, so 
that the first thing for the pilot to do was to 
put her about as best he could, and run for the 
Gulf Stream, and melt her out, and wait for a 
south wund, and come up a week after, if, in- 
deed, he ever came up at all — -'why, then, if I 
! had seen such sights as these, and lived thi*ough 
the seeing, I might have said that I had known 
what danger was. Yet they were in reality 
the scenes of Bert’s everyday life, in our climate, 
where half the year it is foul weather, and 
where, storm or shine, Bert’s boat must be 
upon the spot. But as I never had seen any- 
thing of the kind, the upshot of it was that I 
didn’t take heed to myself that there was any- 
thing of the kind, and thought Bert, upon 
the whole, had a much easier time of it than 
I was like to have; and if he was exposed to 
storm, why, I should be caught out in the 
rain sometimes ; and I took up my life as 
happy as any chirruping cricket, and certainly 
as selfishly disposed as anybody that has been 
petted and cosseted all the early days is like 
to be. 

W e went to housekeeping immediately upon 
our marriage, for mother said she despised 
these boarding people; she went to housekeep- 
ing when she was married, and she meant all 
her children should do the same; and if their 
husbands weren’t able to go to housekeeping, 
then they weren’t able to be Imsbands, and 
there was an end of it; and no two people, she 
said, brought up in difiererit fashions, could 
unite their lives into one without some jarring, 
and a third party was sure to turn that jar 
into an earthquake; and if there were fewer 
third parties, half the trouble would be done 
a'vvay with; for she believed half the divorces 
and separations and quarrels in the State were 
brought about by boarding-house intimacies 
with third parties. So to housekeeping, as I 
said, we went — though I knew that by-and-h,y 
I should just perish with loneliness, and in 
the very pleasantest house I am sure that the 
whole city had to offer, if it was the smallest 
—the bay-window of the sunny little parlour 
looking out upon the water, so that -we could 
see everything that came up the harbour, and, 
from my bird’s-nest of a room above, with the 
glass that Bert mounted there, I could sweep 
the bay, and see Bert’s boat when it was miles 
aivay. 

Bert staid up with great contentment fora 
'week or ten days, pottering and tinkering about 
the house, and finding little odd jobs to attend 
to, where he had thought everything perfect 
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till experience proved the evHitnirv. pluiirin^ 
moniing-giories and r^earlet-ueans roand the 
hasemem to rnn «p over t lie hay- and 
a pniine-ro>e and ii hasalt the iio-th'e tiar 
dtnnv setting out a eherry-trev and u uwari'- 
|H‘ar. and tnmniing up a gnipe-viiie in t hv Ur : le 
yanU and arrainiingad mainier of »auiven;c:r 
eonirivanees in all ruanuor of c.>ruer>, Tinuj 
wilt'll dark tame wc vouddi dgin the drr=r.d,;.m]a 
and haven Hiflt wt'nhfire on f.ie hiaarthj he 
wt were just l'tn'’m:i:aa: thr iM;;,y night-, 
uml tiitn wt wusulii dravr roumi vrirh, my 

wur'tiiK. and he vwir;? i!:t tvtninn papfr; and 
lie vrouul hso.k a: ii:c s»Vi-r rim paper, a'ei i.iy :? 
flown, and draw a i»'m-g hriauli of pltn.-ure, atai 
sa) ihai :: wt lani htcii inarned nenriy a year 
we o^'uhl iJuf he in-rt euiUiunahlt. Vriam we 
had hi’tii manivd yearly a year we were !e*i 
half so.toiiihwiah-le. ■ ■ 

But before ii Ibrtnigiit of our new ihV 1 -■ m!di 
set ihnf Bert began tu be riot less. He laid 
been on the water ever ’sinte he was a thild. 
iirol ;i long sptll of hIuwo always .'teiutil to d.ry 
;iud warp Idin u iBricu he said. He began !e» 
grtiiubk about Inung aslnirntd to be semi irdo- 
htr'mg roumi so, ai.di to {Ittlare that uo'a hv 
luni a family to provide bw, he rnusi be rp,' and 
doing. And so i had no bn>bnv,<> ?v» br 
prised when one rlay. before the md; 
the regulation hoyey«nio>,m a >tea*rivr Imvino: 
been telegraphed fr-.eii Halifax, Hen kissed 
me, and swung his ebmk over his arm, ami 
was oir down the bay to find his boat, and bo 
runrdng a bee-lim* to meet the steamer east «,4f 
the Cape, ami ahead of all tiie other boats. 

'Now yoH may be?, very Mire thiv tva- neit par- 
fimilurly pleasing. Marrital a fort night ami 
fired of me already, 1 >ubl to my. -elf. I me ; 

no iliniier that day, ami b;mg before dark I slug 
file shutters, and locked up the house, aud weig, 
to bed; aiuhd'ier lying awake, llilitking I heard 
thieves, and smelled lire, ami -aw gho-t*. uud 
Was ndaliy deserfetl and dreiult'idiy abusetl, at ' 
last I \xtis eryiiig myself to sleep, «'hen edek 
went a kiteh-key, ami in stalked Bert, bkuung 
up the gas, and tossing down Ids cloak in a . 
heap, urn! crying out that it served liiiu righr 
fur leaving Hw deared little wife in the world. 
And I eaidti say that I wii< sorry one bit tw 
hear that, eomiisg across a miserable little tliny 
eollier, he had been obliged to take her in, 
and Tom Holliday ’h boat got the l.dg steamer 
after all 

Bui IterHs penitence was brief— for, yon see. 
be wasn’t the fool that I was^ and knew bns|, 
ness must !:>c attended to— am! presently be , 
was off again. A tlwasaiid a year, yoii'see, ^ 
wm far too little for people to live on and lay ' 


by nr.yridui; mr, w-:!i the ruuibiig vxptu^es 
• aken frvtm tav. unnihig-, tifu?. wu- uh wn ull 
ills' Ti: HUi- left V'.i UiV ii.ui. Afjd I ‘lUgh; iu 

Ud^cli.iu ih ^ ;.M ( t uu-h'r-'.iUu ^ tl 

KUist ; Ivii^ Hn!'^ lUr u.ub : u* i if , r.-: 
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bird, aud . ii.d.u r rip'> (-11 'rf 
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be alarmed uinl itavoi mnn.rli hi tn ih»' hiui 
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I hmiu'i any upptitr vhrii hv ?ui*' ,sva>, 
am! wuHiod uotiuug ?n luydf: and nme' 
times, if Vfjull htdirve It, 1 would lir* in iwil 
all day, and there w*#tddii'f b«* a iimrv'l mi guy* 
thing c»s^^kcd in ihv huiiH' m all wfuii IVrt 
ran in. amt if he liiolu’l i»ri'U ihr b?'-r. tmiipvwl 
felbov on the bay »fr tAF uf it, In.' t rrbdmiy \waild 
kive staid a way alti\gciliCfr. i used 10 iuy half 
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my time; I was afraid Bert was sick of me, 
and I was certainly sick of myself; I couldn’t 
see to read/ for I was so nervous that the letters 
danced before my eyes, and I couldn’t sew, for 
there were always two needles and two threads; 
’on’t know but I really might have gone 
ly mind, or have driven Bert out of his, 
in’t occurred to him to close the house, 
e me down the bay with him, as he used 
ind it was really wonderful how a fort- 
enjoyment of the cool salt summer air 
•aced all my nerves taut again: so that 
[uite well when he brought me back, 
irabl}^ sensible, and sat down cheerfully 
sewing I had neglected so long, and 
lust be done so nicely, because, I said, 
i little girl came, and her mother were 
bhis sewing would be kept for her to 
. I wanted every stitch to be a moral 
1 her. 

1 mocking-bird used to pour out a flood 
c through the little rooms, into which 
ways poured a flood of sunshine, only 
red out by the pink and purple morning- 
and the Skj^e, that Bert brought home 
I English schooner one day, with his 
yes looking out like coals of fire from 
ly shag, used to bark at the bird; and 
it St, Bernard, sent over from home, 
silence him with his big paw; and the 
t used to put up her back at the three; 
t there with my sewing and my singing 
neighbours and my dumb family— -no, 
ren’t dumb,by any meaiivS— all at once 
rphosed into the happiest little house- 
his side the meridian. Bert came and 
0 , a good deal oftener than before — 
aps he had come to question wdiether 
lot owe other duties to his fixmily than 
3 providing of the means to live, and 
it was just the square thing to take a 
;iii out from the bustle and cheer of a 
nily and shut her up all by herself in 
and he w^as good and kind beyond 
ion, so that I learned by heart the 
: of the promise “to cherish” in the 
3 ceremony. 

)f course, this couldn’t last long. It 
ave been Eden out of date, and was 
up the happiness of a long life into 
r months. I was aware of that; I knew 
ler 1 Avas going to die or a change must 
ace so much bliss was never meant for 




who must content themselves with 
, and judge from a little what a great 
ms; and 1 had been on the watch for 
ge some days before the horrid windy 
when Bert -went to take the British 


m 

steamer Assyria down the bay on her way to 
Liverpool. 

That was a good job, as jobs go, in itself; 
and he said, in bidding me good-by, that he 
should try and be up the next day, Unless busi- 
ness was so brisk that it seemed throwing 
money away to leave, and it was not to be done 
inside the law, moreover- The wdnd blew a 
tornado that night, and the water dashed over 
the sea-wall in scuds; but it had blown a great 
many tornadoes, and nothing had happened to 
Bert, and I never dreamed of regarding it. 
And I heard from one of the men next day 
that there Avas hardly a vessel telegraphed; so 
I knew he Av^ould be along presently, and I 
had made up my mind to liaA^e him carve me 
out a bracket from an old cigar-box to hang 
at the head of my bed, and I Avas looking for- 
ward to a real happy evening, Avith him at 
Avork opposite me, and the snapping Avood-fire 
again between us, for aa^c Avere now in the cool 
October nights; so I set myself at AAwk, and 
made the nicest little supper ready — scrod, as 
browm outside and as Avhite inside as a cocoa- 
nut is, and cold turkey deAiled with the East 
Indian sauce that the captain of the Bengal 
sent me, and a charlotte russe that I had learned 
how to make myself, Avith our own little Muscat 
grapes whipped into it, and a cup of chocolate 
that Av^as as rich as nectar. And the scrod grew 
broAAUi and giw black and toned to a chip, 
and the deviled turkey sizzled and sizzled aAvay 
to saAv-diist, and the chocolate skimmed ail 
over Avitli a coat of cold oil at last, and the 
very dog grew' tired of Avatching, and no Bert 
came; and I ate the charlotte russe myself, 
and Avent to bed. 

And the next day no Bert, and the next day, 
and a Aveek passed Avitliout him, and then all 
at once I remembered tlie tornado and the 
Avater Avhipping the sea- Avail, and I began to 
be seriously uneasy. Began to be! — I aa^is, I 
had been! I sAA^ept the bay, Avith that glass in 
my room, day and night, I might say, but no 
sign of Bert or Bert’s boat could I see. 

At length, one clay, I thought I did make 
out the boat; but the little signal Avdiich it Avas 
arranged betAveen him and me should always 
be Ausible AAdien he AA'as on board I could no- 
AA'here discov’er, and, of course, I Avas Avild Avith 
my fancies: Bert Avas lost, he had been diwned 
in returning from the Assyria, be bad been 
knocked oA^erboard, his canoe had filled, and 
he had gone doAAm like lead Avith all his heavy 
gear on; and I Avas AAmrking myself into agonies, 
and Avas almost down sick, Avhen Avbo should 
appear but Will Baven ant, SAvinging his snrtout 
over his shoulders by the sleeA^es, and coming 
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call it, witli as good a relisli as the best; wouldn’t 
have liked to stand inside the old cathedrals^ 
and see the sunbeams swimming up aloft in 
the roof, and the doves flying in and out and 
building their little indifferent nests in the 
carvings made by fingers dust a thousand years 
ago; wouldn’t have liked to look at the great 
paintings, as if he were in a vision; to have 
walked through the old halls were history 
happened — for you mustn’t take it for granted 
that my Bert is an ignoramus because he earns 
his livelihood in hard work and exposure. I 
don’t know the more finished gentleman than 
he, if you want the truth. There is an educa- 
tion better than books, and you can’t learn at 
colleges all my Bert knows. Latin and Greek 
I grant you, and you’re welcome— for the use 
of dead men’s tongues, who did no good with 
them while they had them, and heathen bar- 
barians at that, I’ve never been able to see; 
but whatever can be gained by the knowledge 
of men and of the round earth and sea and 
sky, the best learning that the world affords, 
my Bert has at his fingers’ tips. A man can’t 
bring into port a great French or British 
steamer, commanded by some captain next to 
a nobleman; or a man-of-war, commanded, 
maybe, by a nobleman himself, with all his 
courtly breeding, and a mind rich with the 
advantages of generations; or one of our own 
line-of-battle ships, with an old hero on the 
quarter-deck; or a merchantman from the East 
Indies: a fruiter from the Levant, with Portu- 
guese and Greeks before the mast; a South 
American, with hides and horns; a whaler from 
the pole ; a little schooner, creeping up the 
coast with lime — can’t meet familiarly, as pilots 
do; welcomed with opened arms, and told by 
many a captain that they would rather see 
him than their wives — all these different sorts, 
without getting at the core of countries and 
races in a way that is like a liberal education. 
And Bert liad always said that, if ever he w^as 
ricli, we’d take passage for the other side, and 
for ^"esuvius, and the Midnight Sun, and the 
Catacombs, and the Inquisition, and the Pyra- 
mids, and I don’t know what all. But there! 
tbez'e’s no hope of a pilot’s being rich. I tell 
Bert that if e'\'er they get rid of the laws that 
restrain them now, so that each pilot can ask 
Ills own price, and a ship in a gale refusing it, 
lie can tell her to get in the best way she can, 
till she calls him back at any price, why, then 
he won’t expose himself to being drowned and 
his children to being orphaned for a beggarly 
twenty or fifty dollars; but the great inerchant 
princes, that own the ships and cargoes, ivill 
have to open their purses, and a pilot maybe 


as well off as his neighbours. But Bert says 
that, once change those laivs, decent men would 
leave the calling, pilotage would be piracy, the 
bay would be swarming with sharks and 
wi-eckers, and he would sooner turn long- 
shoreman and sweep a crossing. 

But all this has nothing to do with Bert’s 
return; and as I was saying, there was nobody 
inside of that horizon happier than I that day. 

But it was that day. Two or three days 
afterward, when the bright edge of relief and 
gratitude and pleasure had worn down the 
least in the world, I began, of course— or else 
it wouldn’t have been I — to question a little, 
to worry, and wonder why it happened that 
Bert couldn’t leave the steamer just that time, 
when he’d weathered so many worse gales; 
and all at once it leaked out, I don’t know 
how^ or wdiere, that Will Davenant’s cousin 
Kate was aboard that steamer, just married to 
a rich old fellow who was doing the fashionable 
thing and taking her abroad. She was a bold 
and handsome hussy, always making eyes at 
Bert. And Bert hadn’t mentioned her; and 
Will hadn’t mentioned her — it never occurred 
to me that Will hadn’t known of it, or that 
Bert hadn’t seen her once all the way across — 
and so I put two and two together, and wrought 
myself up to a frenzy, and there was an end of 
happiness. For from conjecture I crept to 
suspicion, and from suspicion I flew to cer- 
tainty, and from certainty to desperation. I 
went about my work slipshod, and glowering 
like a wild woman, and the dishes were half 
cooked, and the floors half swept and everything 
was rough with dust; the tins and the silver 
were tarnished and unscoin*ed, the little wood- 
fire was never lit in welcome at night, and the 
whole house was just as gloomy and cheerless 
as I felt myself; so that it must have made Bert 
groan to set his foot inside the door, and he 
would hardly have been to blame if he had 
slipped back to Liverpool, and had his merry- 
making with the warm-hearted men over there, 
after all. 

But Bert had married me for better or worse, 
and, though it was pretty much all worse, he 
was determined to make the best of it; and so 
he believed tliat this was all due to my weak 
nerves and ill health — which it wasn’t, but 
only to a life of indulgence, and selfishness, 
and waywardness bearing fruit — and he hum- 
oured me, and waited on me, and was gentler 
with me than ever mother was in all lier life. 
For mother came in one day, and found the 
plates not washed, and the fire gone out, and 
me sitting down at heel, sulking and wretched, 
with my hair uncombed, and no collar on; and 
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she declared on the spot that patience had had 
its perfect work with me, that all I needed was 
a good sound shaking, and if I wasn't too old 
to behaYe in that way, I wasn’t too old to have 
it, and she had half the mind to give it to me; 
and such conduct, she said, had driven better 
men than Bert to drink. She was ashamed to 
own me for a child of hers, and I’d only have 
myself to thank if he went to the bad altogether. 
And up I flared, and said, if it wasn't gone to 
the laid already to liave been chasing across 
the Atlantic after Kate Bavenant, I should 
like to know what it was. I suppose the fact 
is that I must have been a little crazy. And 
just as mother turned round with tlie dishcloth 
.suspended, and her moutli wide open, Bert, 
wiio had come in unnoticed in the high words, 
and had heard those high words, puslied open 
the door, and stood before me. 

1 shall never forget how Bert looked that 
moment. His fiice was as white and set as a 
deafi man’s. It -would have looked like a dead 
man's if the awful living eyes hadn't been 
blazing out of it like two fires — so dark and 
terrible tliat 1 cowered. 

‘‘Bay tliat again, Ba<ly," said be. 

And my heart bubbling np with anger at 
the tone, I said it again, and more of it too. 

“ I .swear to you that this is the first I ever 
knew of her being on the steamer," said Bert 
then, in a great, grand voice tliat of itself 
seemed to wake me from my evil mood as if it 
hail been a nightmare, though doubtless it was 
fear, calling the blood away from my brain, 
that waked me. He returned to any mother. 
‘‘‘Take care of her,” he .said; ‘Hake good care 
of her. i must get down the harbour before 
the weather thickens, Alaybe I shall never 
come up again. I hope I never .shall!” 

With that he pauseil and hesitated, and took 
a .step forward and toward me; but Heaven 
only knows what imp of perversity caught my 
shoulder and twisted me round and away, and 
in a moment the door was closed gently, as 
Bert did everything in the hou.se, and he was 
gone. And then you may imagine that c*hao.s 
reigned in that room for an hour, with peni- 
tence and self-reproach and fear, and cries and 
.sobs and hysterics, and sal volatile and hot 
shrub; and mother left off scolding and hushed 
me, and bathed my face, and combed my hair, 
afraid lest I’d do myself a mischief; and 
finally, as she couldn’t stay, Nanny being 
threatened with the croup, and Neddy being 
just vaccinated and taking tremendously, 
she tied on my cloak and furs, and took a 
basket of things out of the bureau drawer, and 
locked up the doors, and slipped the key under 


the stone, and hailed a ear at the head of the 
street, and shoved me in, and carried me ofl’ 
to her own house — all in a vague, wild, cloudy 
state of mind, where nothing seemed to ]>e real 
but a dull and universal ache, which, wiictlicr 
it belongeil to my body or my >ou], [ had not 
wit enough to know. “ I’m going to die," I 
said, looking out at the purple, leaden after- 
noon, and the dreary branches bending in ihe 
damp and bitter wind tlia,t sougiicd up the 
street openings like i he cry of lost souls. ‘ * ] ‘m 
going iodic," 1 said. “Tve Isegun already, 
ily mind's all dim and dying first." Bo at 
last we reaclicil the place, just as tlie first siujw- 
fiakes began falling out of that cold and desolate 
sky, and mother got me into the house. What 
a busy bustling little body >he was Then,* f 
can hardly realize it, when I see iter sirting 
there now, so gray-haired and wliite and silent, 
and watching Netty's twins as they tumbie 
together on the floor, just like the co«d of the 
day. And presently i was tucked u|t warm 
in bed, and failing oifinto strange, wild dream.s, 
and waking out of them in terror every now 
and tlien. 

And that- night my baby was born. It was 
a furious storm outside as midnight drew on; 
liardly less furioins within, as, in pauses of pain, 

1 thougl'it of Ben — his boat lying too far out 
in the iuiy, with the gale iiiul the sleet fierce 
enough to cut the eyes out of his head, if he 
looked to windward, or maybe run down with- 
out the hearing of a cry, by some great steamer 
in that -iveatlier, too thick with the driving snow 
to .see a light or ytuir own length ahead: or 
else dragging her anchor somtwvhere, parting 
cable and drifting on the rocks: and I remem- 
bered the wreck on Norman’s Woe, wiiere the 
spouting %vatcr leaped round the sailor lashed 
in the shrouds till he was eiicawd and sealed 
in a mas.s of frozen ice, and a spar swinging 
round with a lurch of the wreck sna,pped him 
in two like a dead branch; ami I thought, in 
swift succession, of all the Imrrid chances of 
those dark winter seas, till my brain w‘us raging 
with heat, and all my words w'erc delirious. 

It was of no Uv<e their putting the little 
fianiiel bundle up on the pilhnv beside me and 
bidding mo look at. it; it wain of no use the four 
pattering night -gowned imps, all waked and 
peeping in, at the risk of .stpiiHs and opodeldoc, 
whispering and on tijetoe, "wondering how" it 
eame there tlirough all that storm, chuckliug 
over a queer litUe .sneeze that plainly told that 
it took cold In coming, and which the ridicu- 
lous morsel gave wiiii as much self-possessioB 
as if the wiiole atmosphere belonged to it, and 
scampering off to bed again with their happy 
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tongues subdued only till they were half out of 
hearing, and already quarrelling as to whether 
Neddy and Nanny were as much aunts and 
uncles as Natty and Netty; it was of no use 
their telling me here was the nicest baby ever 
born into this breathing world, and just to look 
at these tiny perfect fingers and that atom of 
an ear. What could I care for that and such 
as tinit ? There were millions of babies in the 
world, but there was on!}" one Bert, and I liad 
driven him out into the whirling white tempest 
of that pitiless night; and every screaming 
blast, every push of the great shoulder of the 
gale against the house, made me start up and 
cry out. 

But all at once I heard mother saying in an 
undertone, as if she had not said it half a dozen 
times before, that here was Bei't’s chin with 
ail the pluck of it, if ever anything was, and 
she shouldn’t wonder if the eyes — and, without 
waiting to hear her finish, it came over me, 
like a fresli tide of feeling and thought, that 
this was Bert’s child after all ; and if I never 
saw Bert again, yet, perhaps, the boy might 
grow up to be like his father; and I don’t know 
what there was comforting in the idea, but 1 
turned and laid my eiieek down against his, 
and began to sink away quietly to sleep. And 
they darkened the room, and set tlie lamp 
outside in the next one, where mother went to 
busy herself about something or other; and 
presently tlie nurse was nodding, as I found 
when suddenly starting wide awake, not liaving 
really lost myself at all What made me stai*t 
wide awake then, with all my senses about me, 
as alert as ever T was in my life? I will tell 
you. ' 

The landing of the front stairs r>pened di- 
rectly into the room where I lay; and, as if he 
had just come in the door, from olf the sea, 
there, in his great storm-clothes, stood Bert. 

What a white, fixed face it was lie wore ! Not 
the face which I had seen in the afternoon, 
hut a, deathly, ghastly fiiee, that it chilled one’s 
marrow to look at: and the hair was Itanging 
wet about it, and around the eyes, that had 
an appalling, absent, vacant gaze, such a.s 1 
had never seen in Bert’s siiitiiug, splendid ones. 

‘‘‘ Oh, what is it, Bert?” 1 cried. “Don’t be 
frightened, dear! It’s all over, and I’m very ' 
well, aiidit’s—it’saboy.’’ Then 1 remembered 
how we had parted, and I whispere<l, half 
choked, imploring him to forgive me. 

“ I went home to find you, Sady,” murmured 
he, in as hollow a tone as the whistle of the 
wind, “and I’ve been looking fur you since, 
my darling. And so it’s a boy, is it?” And 
he came and laid his cold, wet, rough face down 


on mine, and on that little velvet cheek beside 
mine, and stood erect, and .shuddered, and was 
gone — gone like the breaking of a bubble. 

And with the outcry that 1 made the nurse 
sprang to her feet, and mother came nmniiig 
ill; and they both declared what a pity I had 
waked, and what a sweet .sleep I mu.^t have 
been having; and, of coiir.se, I had been dream- 
ing; what preposterous nonsen.se to say I hadn’t, 
for nobody else had seen Bert, a.s, indeed, where 
could he have come from in such a storm ? And 
I just as .stoutly maintained that they needn’t 
try and deceive me, and Bert was in the hou.se, 
for I liad seen him, and they were doing me a 
great deal more harm by keeping him away 
than if they let him come in again. And then, 
as I detected them looking strangely at each 
other, I exclaimed again that I had not been 
asleep at all, and it was not his ghost that I 
had .seen, for all their looks, but Bert himself; 
and, as they tried to soothe me, ami laugli me 
out of the notion, ami I saw tliey were in ear- 
ue.st, cold shivers began to ru.di over me, till 
they shook me as I lay. “He is drowned! he 
is drowned!” I sung out between my chatter- 
ing teeth. “And I have done it. I have de- 
stroyed my husband ! ” And 1 raised such a 
ululu that presently motlmr took me in hand 
again .severely, and told me that, whether I 
liad destroyed my husband or not, I should 
certainly destroy my child by allowing myself 
to get into this condition: and if 1 didn't Imsh 
up at once, .she would go out in the snow her- 
.sclf and fetch the doctor again, and give me 
a Dover s powder. And then, as the baby be- 
gan to cry, she and tlie nurse ma<le such a 
racket between tliem, with their shshshiiig and 
trotting and patting and stirring and sipping, 
that there was nothing for it but that 1 s!)<>uid 
he quiet. And, directly, tlieir voices samide<! 
inile.s away: and, thoroughly worn out, I went 
to sleep, and never waked till morning, when 
the .storm had all blown up tin? coast, and the 
sun wuis shining brightly, and tlie sky was bluer 
: than the sapphire in the high-prie.st’s breusfr 
plate..^ 

But I did not wake to .suit tlie day. 1 o|iencd 
my eyes with such wonder to see it .-o bright 
and careless, with such a hnul of heaviness, 
such vague regret that 1 had waked at all : aud, 
of course, my first thmigrht was Bert. 

The storm had l>een a brief one, it SiHuned, 
.sweeping swift and furious; }>ossi!dy Bcrl’-s 
boat might have been Isevoiul its belt, am! 
have known but little it. Yet that was 
hardly likely, and 1 tried, to bracw my.self for 
the worst, and prayed—l don’t know how long 
it was since I had said my prayers— for strengtih 
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to receive the blow I feared, and which would 
be a blow, come how it might, as only lit pun- 
ishment for my wickedness, or, if not as punish- 
ment, at least as only the taking from me that 
of which I had proved unworthy. I to have 
tlioiiglit anj’ evil of my Bert, with his soul as 
white and clear as that wiiidow-pane that let 
my glance through into the heavens! 

And so all that morning I lay there, not 
saying’ a word, never dropping into- a doze, but 
listening, list ening at every pore for a step that 
did not come: and, though I lay like a log in 
my listening, inwardly I fretted and fumed 
and fill get ed, and my head burned and m3’ 
heart beat like a leaf in the wind. And when 
the doctor ran up stairs he said it would never 
do in tlie world, I -was getting into a high -fever: 
,I must take a drauglit he mixed, and g’o to 
sleep; and so I did, with my baby in -my arms. 
And when I woke up, there sat Bert beside 
me, with one cool hand grasping both rny hot 
ones. 

‘‘'Oh, Bert,/’ I said, feebly, closing my eyes 
again, “'is it really you this time? If 3’ou arc 
going to go — again — go before I open my eyes, 
and it won't be so- liard. ” 

“Ay, my darling! ” he cried, with his great, 
hearty voice. “Who else should, it be? But 
it cmne preciot.is near never being — ” 

“ Oh, Bert, weren’t you really Imre last night, 
then?''” 

“Here last night? Sady, that’s just- what 
Fve been asking myself. But no-— neither 
here nor anywhere else.” 

“ Dear Bert, you must have had such a 
dreadful night!” 

He tiidn't speak then, but he lifted my hands 
and kis.-ed them — my little hard hands. It 
meant that I had had a drca<lfu! night too. 

Just then mother came in with some decoc- 
tion; she had seen Bert before. “K^ow you 
mustn’t get her all excited again with your 
talk, Bert, my dear,” said she. “Here you can 
give her thisgruel, while I take up my grandson. 
Bless his little heart — nobody taking a bit of 
notice of him! I suppose you’ve been home 
and found all safe, Bert?” she added. 

“ No, I haven’t,” replied lie. “I knew Sady 
was over liere — I don’t know how I kne^v it, 
but J did — and I just made sail in this direc- 
tion.” 

“IVeren’t yon surpri.sed 'when you sa’w that 
little head on tlie pillow’?” 

“Not at all,” said Bert, crossing over to in- 
spect, for tlie hundredth time or so, the rosy 
collection of fists and feet on her lap. “ I knew 
it w’as there, and I knew it w’as a boy, I was 
saying it was a boy when I came to. ” 


“ Game to?" repeated mother and I together. 

“Oh yes. You haven’t heard, of course. 
Why, I came as near laying my bones where 
the old a.nchors lie last night—-” 

“Bert!” 

“Yes, really. Kow' I’m safe,” said he, “and, 
if yoti -^von’t flush up iind wori’v, Tli tell you 
about it.” 

“‘rilw’orrya great deal more if you don’t 
tell me,” murmured I. 

“Yes, Bert,” said iiio'ther. 

“Well, this is all, and it isn't much. There 
was a schooner grabbling round out tliere in 
the l)ay, as clearly as we could make out in tlic 
scud and snow, as if every muiI on board iiad 
lost tbeir heads; and we came t** tlie coiichision 
that, wliether site wanted a pUot or not, she 
needed one. or slic'd be .’^pliiuers anil saw-dust 
on the channel islands before morning. And 
after a little, feeling desperate and wicked, 
and harilly caring w’iuit happened, I set out for 
I her. And I tliink I’d have made her, for I’ve 
I ridden rougher water than tliat in my canoe, 
only just at the hist minute i remem!>ered a 
paper in the cabin with the list of the 
passenger-s in it, and my heart melted, and I 
thought- I’d be in town in a cvuiple of hours, 
and 1 thought if 1 showed that to you, Sady, 
and showed' you that there was no sugli name 
as Kate Davenant’s — ” 

“Why, of course there wasn't, Bert!” I iii- 
terrii|>ted. ’*It would have been her hus- 
band’.s. ” 

“Her husljand's?” asked Bert, turning on 
me his great brown eyes in a woiulering way. 
“ Kate riiarried, Sady, and yet you could — ” 

“Oh don't, clear Bert! Don’t say anything 
I more about it!” I exclaimed in a tremor, “I 
was out of my head— I must have been! And 
yon forgave me for It all last night'—” 

“That is it, exactly,” said Bert, solernnlyg 
while mother’s eyes grew round and rounder; 
“I did. And yon, Sady, did yon forgive me, 
then, for having Hashed off jesferday afternoon 
in that rage?” . 

“Yesterday? It sx'ems a year ago. Olp I 
never can forgive myself. Bert!” 

“There, there, children," nnuher. 

“Well, as I was saying,” continued Bert, in 
a moment, “I made for the paper, and tVuind 
it, and s[>rarig along Ufc with it, and jumped 
into the canoe, ,liul just then there came one 
of those .seas that run every eighth or tenth 
Avave in a gale, and betbre we could lift an oar 
it liad roared and raced after us, and had I’eared 
and fallen, and tlie boat had swamped under us, 
emshing up like paper, and I had gone dotvn 
in the icy water Avith it, the whole tempest 
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booming in my ears, and the weight of the 'whole 
ocean on my head; and when I came to the 
top again I could see the row of wild faces just 
above the lights which the men were swinging 
over the side, and I shouted for a line and a 
lantern on it, and out it Hew, and I caught it 
just as I was washing by, and contrived to get 
it fast under my arms, and give the word to 
haul me in. And then, as they were pulling 
hand over hand, there came a hitch, a grasp 
slipped in the confusion — for everybody had a 
different order to give — the boat pitched, and 
Morris lost his footing on the wet planks; and 
I felt myself going, and called to them again, 
and then I was sucked under and under; and 
when they laid me on the deck at last there 
was no more life in me than in a log. ’’ 

“^Oh, Bert!” I cried, starting up, and quite 
forgetting for the instant that it was all over 
now, at any rate. 

There! lie right down again and keep still, 
or Fil let you guess the rest. Don’t you see 
I’m alive?” said he, laughing. ^‘For they 
lugged me down below, and worked away on 
me with hot blankets and rum and hartshorn 
and the like, and still I lay as dead as a pelt, 
to all appearance, and they were just giving 
me up, when one of them dropped the hartshorn 
and spilled it lip my nostrils; and suddenly, 
witli a start and a shudder, and saying over 
and over, I It’s a boy, it’s a boy,’ I opened my 
eyes, and presently was all right, and brought 
that schooner up to town after all, though I 
can’t rightly say that Fve got over the tingle 
of that hartshorn yet. And I was just as well 
aware, Sady, of having been in your mother’s 
house — that time while they were working over 
my body — of having hunted for you at home, 
of having found you here, of having seen my 
child, as I am of the same at this moment. 
And I swear I don’t understand it!” said Bert, 
getting up and setting down the gruel I hadn’t 
touched, and coming back again. ^ It’s been 
buzzing about my brain, the puzzle of it, all 
the morning. What is a drop of brandy, a 
sniff of vinegar, a touch of hot flannel, that 
they should breathe the breath of life into my 
nostrils? When my soul had left my body, 
how did hartshorn, even that whole battery of 
it that Ben opened at once, call it back again? 
Suppose I hadn’t smelled it—theii dead as a 
pelt I should have remained; and what differ- 
ence does a little camphor and vinegar make 
to my immortal spirit, I should like to know? 
And I’d ask, if they can make souls out of salts, 
why they don’t sell them over the druggists’ 
counters — by George I would!— -if it wasn’t 
that mine crossed the water and came out here 


and up into this very room, and saw you, and 
heard jmu, and kissed you, Sady!” 

^‘Bert,” said mother, with great dignity, 
having a feeling that this was talk Deacon 
Kemp would have pronounced unsafe, 
are enough to drive Sady into a delirium, if 
you’re not in one yourself — ” 

‘"Oh, Bert, I’m so glad,” I said, without 
waiting for the rest, “to think that when your 
soul was free it travelled straight to me! And 
I’ll promise, oh, I’ll promise to try and be a 
good wife after this — ” 

“ You are now,” said he, “ the best of wives. ” 
“Oh, I wall be, Bert, as long as I live!” 
“And afterward,” whispered Bert, over my 
head, “w’hen we’re ghosts together?” 

“Always, Bert. For ever and ever.” 


■A LOVEE’S CHEOMICLE. 

BY AEEAHAM COWLEY. 

Margarita first possess’d, 

If I remember well, my breast, 

Margarita first of all ; 

But when awhile the wau ton maid 
With my restless heart had play’d, 
Martha took the fiyiug ball. 

Martha soon did it resign 
To the beauteous Catherine. 

Beauteous Catherine gave place 
(Though loath and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Eliza’s conquering face. 

Eliza till this hour might reign, 

Had she not evil counsels ta’en. 

Fundamental law slie broke, 

And still new favourites she chose, 

Till up ill arms my passions rose, 

And cast away her yoke. 

Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Both' to reign at once began ; 

■ Alternately they sway’d ; 

And sometimes Mary wars - the fair, 

'And sometimes Anne the crowm did iveaiv 
And sometimes both I obey’d. 

Another Mary then arose, 

And did rigorous laws impose; 

A mighty tyrant she ! 

Long, alas! should I have been 
Under that iron-sceptred queen. 

Had not Eebecca set me free. 
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Wlien fair Rebecca set me free, 

‘Twas then a golden time witli me : 

But soon these pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious princess died, 

In lier youtli and beauty’s pride. 

And Judith reigned in her stead. 

One month, three (.lays, and h:df-an-hour, 
Judith held the snvereigu power: 

Wondrous beautiful her face I 
But so weak ami small her wit, 

That slie to govern was unfit, 

And so Susanna took her place. 

But wluui Isaliella came, 

Arm’d with a resistless tlanie, 

And tir aitillery of her eye; 

Whilst she proudly inarehM about. 
Greater cvunpiests to find cmt, 

She beat out Susan by-the-hy. 

But in her place I then oheyM 
Bhudv-eyod Bess, her viceroy-iiiaid; 

To whom ensued a vacancy ; 

Thousand worse passions then possess'd 
The interregnum of my breast ; 

Bless Hie from such iiii anarchy ! 

Gentle Henrietta then, 

And a third IVIary, next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jane, ami Andria ; 

And then a pretty Tluunasine, 

And then another Catherine, 

And tlieu a long ei tv tera. 

But should T now to you reflate 
The strengtli and riches of their state; 

The powder, ])atches, and the pins. 

The ribboms, jewels, and the rings, 

The kce, the paiut, and warlike things, 
That made up all their magazines ; 

ff I should toll tlio i»o1itic arts 
To take and keep men's hearts; 

The letters, embassies, and spies, 

The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 

The (piarrels, tear-s, and perjiiries 
(Xuinberless, mmieless, mysteries!) 

Ami all tlie little iiine-twigs laid, 
l!y Machiavel ihe waiting-maid ; 

I more voluminous should grow 
(Chiefly if I like them .should tell 
All change of weathers that befell) 

Than Holinslied or Stow. 

But I will briefer with them be. 

Since few of them were long with me. 

An higher and a nobler strain 
l^fy present empress does claim, 

Helconora, first o’ th’ name ; 

Wliom God grant long to reign ! 


THE DREAM CD^xPIRMED. , 

. BY JA,M.ES HOGG. 

Xot very long ago, nne William .Laidlaw, a 
sturdy Ihmlerer, wem on an oxcnu<ioii to a 
remote clistrict in the High hauls of Scotland. 
Ho was a tall, and very athleiie man, remark- 
ably active, and matchless ui eudgol-playing, 
running’, wre.'?lling, raid utiter exercises, for 
which tlie Boj-derers have been noted from 
time immemorial. To his utlier accomplish- 
ments he added an excellent temper, was full 
of good-hninour, and a m' 0 >i capital hoitie- 
eom]-)aniun. iMosi of our modern travellers 
w'ouid have performed the greater part, of ihe 
I journey he underroe»k in a .-tearn-}H»at, a stage- 
j coach, or some such convenience ; hut he pre- 
i ferred going on foot, withoiu any companion 
i excepting an old oaken emiael. which had been 
I lianded down to liim from several generations, 

! and which, by way of nincy. had been christ- 
i ened * Knock-him-down.' With this frosty 
friend in his hand, and ilfly pounds sterling 
in his pocket, he found Idm^elf. by the fourth 
day, in one of the mo>t (fismal glens of the 
Hig'lilands. It was by this time nightfall, 
and both William's appetite and limbs told 
him it was high time to look about for a place 
of repose, having, since six in the inorning, 
walked nearly fifty Eugli.-h miles. 

Xow, the (piestiou whicii employed his eogi- 
^ tations at this moment was. wfliether he should 
I proceed, at the rl^k cT losing Ids way among' 

I the hogs and morasses for wkleli this district 
I is fained, or rciriain till daybreak where he 
wuis? Both expediciifMS were unpleasant, and 
it Is difficult to s-iy whlcli he wmidd have 
adopted, when, ahout u mile to the left, a 
; glimmering among the darktiess attracted his 
j notice. It inighl have been a ** Wilbtf-wisp,” 
i or the .light of some evil spirit at its midnight 
1 orgies; but whatever tlie cause might be, it 
decided Mr. Laidlaw tt> lii'. furtlicr opera- 
tions. He did mu reflect a mmuent upon the 
matter, but exorcising “ KiMck-him-down*’ in 
.its usual capacity of walking assistant, lie 
found himself in a few minutes aUmgside the 
spot from which flic light pn»ccedcd. ft tvas 
a highland cottage, built afier the usual ftmli- 
ion, partly (fl* stone am! parily bf turf; but 
without examining too minuudy the exterior of 
the building, he applied the slick to the door 
with such a degree of force as lie ctmccived 
necessary to arouse Die Inmaies. 

■' BTia's there?” cried a shrill voice, like that 
. of an old woman; “ wlmt want ye at this hour 
of the night?” 
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I want lodging, honest woman, if such a 
thing* is to be got.” 

^‘ hTa, na,” replied the inmate, you can get 
nae lodging here. Heither gentle nor simple 
shall enter my house this night. Gang on 
your ways, you’re no aboon five miles frae the 
claehan of Ballacher.” 

Eive deevils ! ” exclaimed the Borderer ; I 
tell you I have walked fifty miles already, and 
could as soon find out Johnny Groat’s as the 
clachan.” 

"A7alk fifty more, then,” cried the obstinate 
portress; “but liere you downa enter, while I 
can keep you out.” 

“ If you come to that, my woman,” said Wil- 
liam, “we shall soon settle the point. In 
plain language, if you do not let me in wi’ 
your glide-will, I shall enter without it,” and 
with that he laid his shoulder to the door, with 
the full intention of storming the fortress. A 
whispering within made him pause a moment. 

“And must I let him in?” murmured the old 
woman to some one who seemed in the interior. 

“Yes, ’’answered a half-suppressed voice; “he 
may enter — he is but one, and we are three — 
a lowland tup, I suppose. ” 

The door was slowly opened. The person 
who performed this unwilling act was a woman 
apparently above seventy, haggard, and bent 
by an accumulation of infirmity and years. Her 
face was pale, malignant, and wrinkled, and 
her little sharp peering eyes seemed like those 
of the adder to shoot forth evil upon ■whom- 
soever she gazed. As William entered, he 
encountered this aged sybil, her natural liid- 
eousness exposed full to his gaze by the little 
rush -light she held up above her head, the 
better to view the tail Borderer. 

“ You want a night’s lodging, say you ? Ay, 
nae doubt, like many others frae the south, 
come to trouble honest folks.” 

“There’s nae need to talk about troubling,” 
■said Laidlaw. “ If you have trouble, you 
shall be paid for it ; and since you are pleased, 
my aiild lady, to talk about the south, let me 
say a word of the north. I have got money in 
my pouch to pay my way wherever I go, and 
this is mail* than some of your bonnie Highland 
lairds can say. Here it lies, my lady!” and he 
■struck with the palm of his hand the large and 
well -replenished pocket-book, which bulged 
out from his side. 

“I want nane of your money,” said the old 
crone, her ejQs nevertheless sparkling with a 
malicious joy; “walk in; you will have the 
company of strangers for the night.” 

He followed her advice, and went to the end 
■of the cottage, near which, upon the flooi*, 
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blazed a large fire of peat. There was no 
grate, and for chimney, a hole in the roof 
sufficed, through which the smoke ascended in 
large volumes. Here he saw the company 
mentioned by the sybil. It consisted of three 
men, of the most fierce and savage aspect. 
Two of them were dressed as sailors, the third 
in a sort of Highland garb. He had never 
seen any persons who had so completely the air 
of desperadoes. The two first were dark in 
their complexions, their black biish}^ beards 
apparently unshorn for many weeks. Their 
expressions were dark and ominous, and bespoke 
spirits within w'hich had been trained up in 
crime. hTor were the red locks of tlie third, 
and his fiery countenance, and sharp, cruel 
eyes, less appalling, and less indicative of evil. 

So near an intercourse with such people, and 
under these circumstances, would have thrown 
a chill over most hearts ; but William Laid- 
law was naturally a stranger to fear, and, at 
any rate, his great strength gave him a confid- 
ence which itwasvery difiiciilt to shake; he had, 
besides, a most unbounded confidence in scien- 
tific cudgel- playing, and in the virtues of 
* ^ Knock-him-down. ’ ’ 

These three men were seated around the 
fire ; and when our traveller came alongside of 
them, and saluted them, not one returned his 
salutation. Each sat in dogged silence. If 
they deigned to recognize him, it was b,y looks 
of ferocious sternness, and these looks were 
momentary, for they instantly relapsed into 
their former state of sullen apathy. 

William was at this time beset by two most 
unfortunate inclinations. He had an incorri- 
gible desii'e, first, to speak, and secondly, to eat; 

I and never had any propensities come upon a 
! man so mala^propos. He sat for a few min- 
utes absolutely nonplussed about the method 
of gratify ing th em. At length , after re vol vi ng 
the matter deeply in his mind, he contrived to 
get out -with the following words : — 

“I have been thinking, glide wife, that 
something to eat is very agreeable when a 
body is hungry.” Ho answer. 

“I have been thinking, mistress, that when 
a man is hungry he is the better, of ; something 
to eat.” Ho ansiver. 

“Hid you hear what I was saying, mis- 
tress?” 

“Perfect!}^ week” 

“And Tvhat is your opinion of the matter?” 

“My opinion is, that a hungry man is ihe 
better of being fed. ” Siicli was the old dames 
reply ,v and he thought lie could perceive a 
smile of bitter ridicule curl up the savage lips 
of his three neighbours. 

■■ 82 , ■ ■ ■ 
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Was there ever such an auld hag ? ’’ thought 
the yeoman to himself. There she sits at 
her wheel, and cares nae mair for a fellow- 
creature than I would for a dead sheep.” 

“ Mistress,” continued he, “ I see you will 
not tak’ hints. I maun then tell you plainly 
that I am the next door to starvation, and that 
I will thank you for something to eat.” 

This pi’oduced the desired elFect, for she in- 
stantly got up from her wheel, went to a cup- 
board, and produced a plentiful supply of cold 
venison, bread and cheese, together with a large 
bottle full of the finest whisky. 

William now felt quite at his ease. Putting 
^^Knock-him-down” beside him, and planting 
himself at the table, he commenced operations 
in a style that would have done honour to 
Friar Tuck himself. Yenison, bread and 
cheese, disappeared like magic. So intently 
did he keep to his occupation, that he neither 
thought nor cared about any other object. 

Everything which came under the denomi- 
nation of eatable having disappeared from the 
table, he proceeded to discuss the contents of 
the black bottle which stood by. He probably 
indulged rather freely in this respect, for 
shortly after commencing he became very 
talkative, and seemed resolved, at all risks, to 
extract conversation from his mute companions. 

You will be in the smuggling trade, frien’?” 
said he, slapping the shoulder of one of his 
dark-complexioned neighbours. The fellow ! 
started from his seat, and looked upon the Bor- | 
derer with an expression of anger and menace, 
but he was suddenly quieted by one of his com- 
panions, who whispered into his ear, “Hush, 
Roderick; never mind him; the time is not 
yet come.” 

“ I was saying, frien’,” reiterated Laidlaw, 
without perceiving this interruption, “that 
you will be in the smuggling trade?” 

“ Maybe I am,” was the fellow’s answer. 

“And you are a fish of the same water?” 
continued William to the second, who nodded 
assent. 

“And you, frien’, wi’ the red hair, what are 
ye?” 

“Humph.” 

“Humph!” cried the Borderer; “that is 
one way of answering questions — ^humph, ay 
humph, very good: ha, ha, your health, Mr. 
Humph!” and he straightway swallowed an- 
other glass of the potent spirit. 

These three personages, during the whole of 
his various harangues, preserved the same un- 
changea silence, replying to his broken and 
unconnected questions by nods and monosyl- 
lables. They even held no verbal communi- 


cation with one another, but each continued 
apparently within himself the thread of his 
own gloomy meditations. The night by this 
time waxed late; the spirit began to riot a 
little in the Borderer’s head; and concluding 
that there was no sociality among persons who 
would neither drink nor speak, he quaffed off a 
final glass, and dropped back on his chair. 

How long he remained in this state cannot 
be known. Certain it is, he was rather sud- 
denly awakened from it by a hand working its 
way cautiously and gently into his bosom. At 
first he did not know what to make of this; 
his ideas were as yet unrallied, and by a sort 
of instinct he merely pressed his left hand 
against the spot by way of resistance. The 
same force continuing, however, to operate as 
formerly, he opened his eyes, and saw himself 
surrounded by the three strangers. The red- 
haired ruffian was the person who had aroused 
him — the two others, one of them armed with 
a cutlass, stood by. William was so astonished 
at this scene, that he could form no opinion on 
the subject. His brain still rung with the 
strange visions that had crossed it, and with 
the influence of intoxication. 

“ I am thinking, honest man, that you are 
stealing my pocket-book,” was the first ejacu- 
lation he got out with, gazing at the same time 
with a bewildered look on the plunderer. 

“ Down with the villain!” thundered one of 
these worthies at the same instant; “ and you, 
sir,” brandishing his cutlass over the Bor- 
derer’s head, “resist, and I will cleave you to 
the collar.” 

This exclamation acted like magic upon 
Laidlaw; it seemed to sober him in an instant, 
and point out his perilous situation. 

The trio had rushed upon him, and attempted 
to hold him down. Now or never was the 
period to put his immense strength to the trial 
Collecting all his energies, he bounded from 
their grasp, and his herculean fist falling like 
a sledge-hammer upon the forehead of him 
who carried the cutlas.s, the ruffian tumbled 
headlong to the earth. In a moment more he 
stood in the centre of the cottage, whirling 
“ Knock-him-dowii ” around his liead in the 
attitude of defiance. Such was now his ap- 
pearance of determined courage and strength 
that the two ruffians opposed to Mm, although 
powerful men, and armed with bludgeons, did 
not dare to advance, but recoiled several paces 
from their single opponent. He had escaped 
thus far, but his situation was still very haz- 
ardous, for the men, though baffled, kept their 
eyes intently fixed upon him, and seemed only 
to wait an opportunity when they could rush 
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b , most advantage. Besides;, the one 
floored had just got up, and with 
lass joined the others. If they had 
n attack upon , him, his great skill and 
would in ail probability have brought 
ihem to the ground, but then he would 
sen assailed by the two others; and the 
' such a contest, armed as one of them 
iild not but be highly dangerous, 
iwhile the men, although none of them 
)d to rush singly upon the Borderer, 

0 advance in a body, as if for the pur- 
getting behind him. ^^Kow,” thought 
1, *'^ if I can but keep you quiet till I 
osite the door, I ma^?- show you a trick 
ill astonish you.” So planning, his 
he continued retreating before his as- 
sailants, and holding up his cudgel in the true 
scientific position till he came within a foot of 
the door; most fortunately it stood wide open. 
One step aside, and the threshold was gained 
— another, and it was passed. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, swift like a thunderbolt, fell 
^^Knoek-h im-down” upon the head of the most 
forward opponent, and in another out bolted 
William Laidlaw from the cottage. The whole 
was the work of an instant. He who received 
the blow fell stunned and bleeding to the 
ground, and his companions were so confound- 
ed that they stood mute and gazing at each 
other for several seconds. Their resolution was 
soon taken, and in a mood between shame and 
revenge, they sallied out after the fugitive. 
Their speed %vas, iiowwer, employed in vain 
against the fleetest runner of the Cheviots, and 
they were afraid to separate, lest each might 
encounter singly this formidable adversary, 
who perhaps might have dealt with them in the 
same manner as Horatius did with the Ouriatii 
of old. The pursuit continued but a short way, 
as the yeoman more than double distanced his 
pursuers in the first two minutes, and left 
them no chance of coming up with him. 

It was by this time three in the morning. 
The intense darkness of midnight had worn 
away, and though the sun was yet beneath the 
horizon, a sort of reflected light so far pre- 
vailed as to render near objects visible. In the 
course of an hour the hill tops became exposed 
above the misty wreaths which hung heavily 
upon their sides, and which began to dissolve i 
away and float slowdy down the glen in pale ! 
col limns. In a short time a hue like that of • 
twilight rendered distinctly visihle the moun- i 
tain boundaries of the vale. William walked i 
onward ’With his usual speed. Such at last was ] 
his prodigious rapidity of movement, that he i 
utterly lost the use of his senses. He appeared < 


r to himself to fly rather than walk over the 
L earth ; his head became giddy, and it is difficult 
[ to say where his flight might have ended, when 
[ Knock-him-down” was suddenly swept from 
, his hand. This in a moment arrested his 
. speed, for such was his sympathy with this 
1 companion that he could not possibly get on, 
or even live without it. Knock- him- down, 
whareare ye?” was his first exclamation at the 
departure of his favourite, I say, Knock- 
hi m - do wn — wliare are y e ? ” Here honest Wil- 
liam sat down upon the heath to bemoan his 
misfortune. Kow for the first time in his life 
he parted with all recollection. A stx’ange, 
mysterious, indescribable ringing took place in 
his ears — the hills reeled~--his head nodded 
once, twice, and again — and in a few seconds 
he di'opped into a profound sleep. 

This may be considered an epoch in the 
yeoman’s life, for here he, for the first time, 
according to his own account, was visited by a 
dream. Out of the pale mist of the glen he 
imagined he saw approach him the very person 
to whose house he was bound. The aspect of 
this man was melancholy — his face deadly pale 
— and as he stood opposite to the Borderei’, and 
said, William Laidlaw,” the latter felt his 
flesh creep with an unutterable dread. 

William Laidlaw,” continued he, you 
are going to my house, but you will not find 
me at home. I have gone to a far country — 
Neil McKinnon azid his two cousins sent me 
there. You will find my body in the pit near 
the Caiirn of Dalgulish. The money you are 
bringing to me give to my poor family, and 
may God bless you!” Having pronounced 
these words the figure vanished, nor had the 
Borderer the power to recal it. He did not, 
however, awake, but lay in the same restless 
state till the sun, shining in all the splendour 
of an August morning, burst upon him. 

William awoke a sober man. The morning 
was indeed beautiful. The sun shone in his 
strength, lighting up the vale with a flood of 
radiance. On the summits of the hills not a 
cloud rested — all was clear and lucid as crystal, 
and the untainted sky hung like a vault of 
pure sapphire over the thousand rocks and 
glens beneath. The object which first arrested 
our friend’s attention was “ Knock-him-down” 
stuck up in the middle of a whin bush, and 
his immediate impulse was to relieve it from 
this inglorious situation. Having done this, 
stretched his limbs, and examined his pocket- 
book, which he found ''tight and well,” he 
proceeded on his journey. He was naturally 
the reverse of superstitious, but somehow or 
other a train of unpleasant thoughts came over 
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Mm, wMcii he could not get rid of. His mind 
was so unaccustomed to thinking of any kind, 
and, above all, to gloomy thinking, that he 
knew not what to make of the matter. He 
whistled and sung in vain to dispel the feeling. 
The same load hung upon his mind, and op- 
pressed it grievously. 

In this train he found himself at length in 
front of the clachan of Baiiacher. This small 
Tillage was in possession of the individual to 
whom he was journeying. His dwelling, a 
large farmhouse, was in the centre; the cot- 
tages which surrounded' it were occupied by 
his servants and tenantry. 

It was about mid-day when he entered the 
village. It was deserted, while a strange 
and subduing melancholy seemed to hang over 
it. He strode slowly on, but no human being 
made his appearance. At length a funeral 
procession, followed by many w^omen and chil- 
dren, came silently up the middle avenue of 
the village. It might be a deception of his 
fancy, but he thought the looks of the mourners 
were moi-e sad and more profoundly interesting 
than he had ever witnessed on any previous 
occasion. He followed the convoy to the ceme- 
tery, which was not far distant, and when the 
last shovelful of earth was thrown upon the 
grave, he inquired whose funeral it was. 

It is that of Allaster Wilson, our master,” 
was the reply. 

Good Heaven! and how did he die?” cried 
William, deeply agitated. 

That no one knows,” answered an old man 
who stood by; he was found murdered; but 
a day will come when the Lord will cause his 
blood to be requited on his murderers, ” 

‘'And where was his body found?” said the 
astonished Borderer. 

“ In the chalk-pit near the Cairn of Bal- 
gulish,” replied the senior, and he wiped his 
aged eyes and walked slowly away. 

William started back with horror, and in- 
stantly recollected his dream. It was indeed 
the very individual to whose house he was 
journeying, that he now saw laid in his grave. 
His first duty was to go to the bereaved family 
of his departed friend, and to comfort the 
widow and the fatherless. A tear rolled from 
his manly eye as he entered the mansion of 
sorrow; and when he saw the relict and the 
weeping family of his friend he thought his 
heart would have died within him. Having 
paid into their hands the money he owed them, 
and performed various offices of kindness, he 
bade them for the present adieu, and went to 
Inverness. 

He had no business to transact there; Ms 


only object was to obtain the aid of justice in 
pursuit of the three men whom he supposed to 
be the murderers. Heil M'Kinnon was appre- 
hended at the house where Laidlaw first saw 
him; but though his guilt was strongly sus- 
pected, no positive proof could be adduced 
against him, and he was dismissed. The two 
other men were never heard of. It was sup- 
posed that they had gone on board a smuggling 
cutter which left Eort-William, and afterwards 
perished, with all its crew, in the Sound of 
Mull. 

The dream still continued to agitate the 
yeoman’s mind to a great degree, and from 
being the gayest farmer of the Borders, he re- 
turned as thoughtful as a philosopher. 


TIME. 

BY THE BEV. BENJ. MARSBEN. 

I ask’d an Aged Man, a man of cares, 

Wrinkled, and curved, and white ■with hoaiy hairs: 
“ Time is the warp of life,” he said, “ Oh tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it wall 1’ 

I ask’d the aged Venerable Dead, 

Sages who wrote, and 'warriors who bled : 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flow’d, 

“ Time sowxd the seed we I’eap in this abode." 

I asked a Dying Sinner, ere the tide 

Of life had left his veins : “ Time,” he replied— 

“ I’ve lost it ! Ah, the treasure and he died. 

I asked the Golden Sun and Silver Spheres, 

Those bright Chronometers of days and years : 

They answer’d, “ Time is but a meteor glare, 

And bids us for Eternity prepare.” 

I asked the Seasons in their anniial round, 

Which beautify and desolate the ground ; 

And they replied (no oracle more wise), 

“’Tis folly’s loss, and virtue's highest prise.” 

I ask’d a Spirit Lost; but, oh ! the shriek 
That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I speak. 

It cried — " A i>article, a speck, a mite 
Of endless years, duration infinite !” 

Of Things Inanimate my dial I 
Consulted, and it made me this re])ly ; 

“ Time is the season fair of living well, 

The path of Glory, or the path of Hell. 

I ask’d my Bible, and methinks it said, 

“ Time is the present hour, the past is fled : 

Live ! live to-day { To-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set.” 
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i ask'd Old Father Time- himself at last; . 

Bu t ill a moment he flew quick! j past ; 

Ilift chariot was a doud ; the viewless wind 
His noiseiess steeds, whicli loft no trace behind. 

r ask’d the Mighty Angel, who shall stand, 

One foot on sea, and. one on. solid land : 

■' By heaven,’'* he cried, “ I swear the mystery’s o'er ; 
Time was *” he cried, “ but Time shall be no more.” 


EHRENBREITSTEIN. 

[Mrs. Catherine Grace Gore, born in Nottingham- 
shire, ISOO; died Si.dh January, IStll. A prolific writer 
of novels chiefly ue,?criptive of “ fashionable life.” She 
produced upwards of loO volumes, besides contributing 
prose and verse to miscellaneous publications. Her 
first novel, March niont, or The Maid Honour^ ap- 
peared in 1823. Bo, id, a dramatic ixjom, and Tioo 
Broken IBarts are the most notable of her jioetical 
efforts. Of her numerous tales the best remembered 
are: The A'lyibassador’s IBy'e.* The .Debutante/ Hungarian 
Tides; The Money-Lender ; The Soldier of Lyons; The 
Wo, nan of Business; The Woma.n of the World, &c. &c. 
They “reflect accurately enough the notions cui'rent 
among the upper classes respecting religion, politics, 
domestic morals, the social affections, and that coarse 
aggregate of dealing with our neighbours which is em- 
braced by the term common honesty.”— A iAenceim.] 

In the course of the campaigns immediately 
following the French Bevolution, the fortress 
of Ehreiibreitstein, on the banks of the Rhine, 
experienced, on more than one occasion, the 
unequal fortunes of war ; and was compelled 
to submit to the superior force, or superior 
skill, of a conquering army. After the passage 
of the French troops under lioche, effected 
at Weisse Thurm, in 1797, a blockade, which 
endured until the peace of Leoben, harassed 
its dei'-oted garrison. It "was then abandoned 
to the po,ssession of the troops of the Elector of 
Mayence; and although the little town of Thai, 
situated at its base, had been sacrificed in the 
course of the siege, Coblentz, whose position on 
the opposite bank, at the confluence of the 
Moselle with the Rhine, derives its best secur- 
ity from the fortress, was thus restored to tran- 
quillity, and a hope of happier times. The 
confusion of an ill-dLscipIined and inexperienced 
army had indeed rendered abortive to the 
Rhenish shores those local advantages by which 
they ought to have been secured from devasta- 
tion: and the prolonged disorganization and 
disunion prevalent in the adjacent provinces 
had, by the most impolitic inconsistency, em- 
barrassed every branch of public business, and 
while agriculture was driven from the ravaged 


plains, and commerce from the ensanguined 
waves of the Rhine, civil discord had embroiled 
the citizens of almost every town of mark along 
its course. But affairs were now beginning to 
wear a more promising aspect. The Congress 
of Rastadt had already opened its negotiations, 
and despair on one side, and exhaustion or 
weariness on the other, had succeeded in cool- 
ing the heat of those national feuds which had 
brought the ruinous footsteps of advancing 
and retreating armies to trample the bosom^ 
of an afflicted country. That there were some 
among its sons ovei--eager to avenge the deep 
scars thus inflicted, the murder of the .French 
deputies at the very gates of Rastadt terribly 
attests. 

It chanced that some days previous to the 
opening of the congress, a French noble, — 
the Count D’Aubigny, — with his wife and son, 
had been arrested, on their return to their 
native country, by the authorities of Coblentz; 

I who, judging from the passports and papers in 
his possession that he had high influence, and 
an important connection with the Directory, 
secured him in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein 
as a valuable hostage for the interests of their 
city. The count, who had sought safety in 
emigration during the short supremacy of one 
of the earlier and more furious factions of the 
republic, had been recently recalled to fill an 
appointment of dignity and honour under the 
new government. Galling as it was to his feel- 
ings to be thus thwarted and restrained upon 
the very threshold of France, yet his trust in 
the eflicacy.of an appeal which he had for- 
warded to the congress prevented him from 
giving way to the natural impatience of his 
mind. A deeper feeling, however — a feeling 
of horror and desperation — soon superseded 
his irritation and regrets: a body of French 
troops presented itself before the fortress, men- 
acing its garrison and luckless inhabitants with 
all the horrors of a protracted siege. 

It was in vain that D’Aubigny recalled to 
his own mind, and whispered to his fair com- 
panion, that the fortress was bomb-proof and 
I casemated with unequal art; and still more 
I vain were his entreaties to Colonel Faber, 
its brave but sturdy commandant, that Ms 
wife and child might be conveyed under a 
flag of truce to Coblentz. The colonel, to 
whom his prisoner was both nationally and 
individually an object of distrust, persisted 
that the interest of his command forbade the 
concession. 

'"Your ladies of France,” said he, "God give 
them grace !~are too nimble-tongued to be 
trusted in an enemy’s camp, and Moritz Faber 
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v^dil scarcely be tempted to enable the fair 
countess to carry tidings of the nakedness of 
the land, and of tlie impoverished resources 
of the fort, unto a band which bears the tri- 
coioiired rag as its ensign, and treachery as its 
password. No, no ! — abide in the old eagle’s 
nest. Our galleries are a surety from your 
friends in the valley; and when our provisions 
fail — which fail they shall ere I yield the 
charge committed to my hand unto a gang of 
. marauding cut-throats — the countess and her 
son shall honourably share our fare and our 
famine. Perhaps the plea of a lady’s sufferings 
may more promptly disperse your gentle coun- 
trymen yonder, who write themselves preux 
clievalhrs, than falconet or culverin!” 

Count D’Aubigny, finding persuasion fruit- 
less, and knowing that resistance might even 
less avail him, could only pray, that either the 
return of his own estafette from Rastadt, or of 
that despatched by Colonel Paber, might bring 
a mandate of intelligence between the besieging 
and besieged. A few days sufliced to show him, I 
and the expiration of several weeks tended 
most horribly to prove, that the fortress had 
been indeed surprised in an hour of security 
and consequent destitution; he looked tremb- 
lingly to the result, and marked the daily dim- 
inution of their apportionment of provisions, 
with a sense of dread he dared not reveal to 
his companions in misfortune. 

If any woman, however, could be gifted to 
receive with fortitude an announcement of evil, 
severe as that anticipated by the count, it was 
Eveline — his lovely and most beloved wife: for 
her mind was as firm and elevated in its char- 
acter, as her demeanour and disposition were 
femininely gentle: and her attachment to the 
young Eugene, the son of D’Aubigny by a for- 
mer marriage, partook of a conscientious de- 
votion to his interests, such as the mere tender- 
ness of maternal love could not have alone 
suggested. It was for him — it was for that 
fair boy, who had loved her so fondly — that 
her first apprehensions of the horror of their 
position became terrible to her mind. Eugene 
was frail and delicate, and had been nurtured 
with the softest tending; he had attained 
neither the strength of body nor mind essential 
to the endurance of an evil from which his high 
condition might have seemed to secure Mm; 
and his parents, for they were equally so in 
affection for the child, had not courage to fore- 
warn and inure him to the approaching calam- 
ity. ■■ 

They saw him from the first reject with 
silent but evident loathing the coarse food 
tendered for his support. They marked his 


soft cheek grow wan under the deprivation— 
his little voice gradually weaken- — his step 
bound less playfully along the rude pavement 
of their chamber; and they looked into each 
other’s faces with tearful eyes as they first 
noted the change; but dared not interrogate 
the boy, or utter one audible comment. Soon, 
however, fatally soon, the miserable fact, became 
too loudly a matter of comment in the garri- 
son for even the child to remain in ignorance 
of their threatened destiny. Day after day 
passed, and brought nothing but sights of 
death and sounds of lamentation; and the 
wasting strength of the prisoners rendered their 
minds still mox*e susceptible of terror and de- 
spair; but neither their wants, nor the mur- 
murs of the soldiery, could influence by the 
weight of a feather the stem determination 
of the commandant to yield but in his hour 
of death. 

Let those who limit their consciousness of 
the pangs of hunger by the loss of an occasional 
meal, which may have rendered restless their 
luxurious couch, affect to underrate the agonies 
of starvation, and to attemper according to 
Adam Smith’s theory of morality their argu- 
ments for the indecency of bewailing a vulgar 
lack of food. But the actual sense of famine, 
— -the gnawing, irritating sense, which con- 
fuses the ears with strange sounds — the body 
with sickness — the heart with perturbation — 
the head with dizzy bewilderment — these are 
sufferings which defy the mastery of mental 
fortitude! 

D’Aubigny was the first to give utterance to 
his feelings, for they were solely urged by the 
suppressed torments he was condemned to wit- 
ness. “My Eveline,” said he, “my sweet, my 
heavenly-minded wife, could I have believed 
when I sought your hand, amid the lofty pomp 
of your high estate, that I should but win it to 
share in the horrors of my evil destiny — could 
I have dreamed, when I W’ept my first glad 
tears over this boy’s cradle, that I should live 
to wish him unborn— to see him perish — 
slowly — horribly — ” 

“Hush! D’Aubigny, he sleeps; his head hath 
sunk upon my knee. ” 

“No ! mother,” said the boy, very faintly, “I 
am not sleeping; I am listening quietly to my 
kind father’s voice. ” 

“It is exhaustion! by the God of mercy! it 
is exhaustion which hath bowed his head!” 
exclaimed the count, taking his son into liis 
arms, and gazing with an indescribable thrill 
upon his attenuated countenance, then rushing 
forwards in despite of the outcry and resistance 
of the various sentries, he forced himself into 
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' tlie presence of Colonel, Faber,. still straining 
Ms ciiild to ..liis bosom. 

,^‘ ,Look on him! ” said, .h'e, with a Toice broken 
by sobs; my only child, — look upon him, 
— and if you have the heart of a man, deny 
not rny petition. : It is not. , yet too late, — 
send him from Bhrenb,reitstein/’ 

‘•It <‘amiot be, ’’.answered Faber, resolutely; 
although the manifest condition of the lovely 
boy brought a deep flush even to his temples. 

1 will give him up my own share of provi- 
sion with pleasure,' Count DiAubigny; but not 
a living soul must leave the fortress!— I am 
deeply responsible to my country: and the 
famishing condition of mj soldiers — my chil- 
dran — might otherwise prompt me to desert 
a, trust which the Congress of Eastadt appear 
so little interested to protect. My duty, 
sir,' is one of sternness; I cannot grant' your 
ret'|iieKst.” 

“Do not weep, father,” murmured the child, 
faintly, “I never saw tears of thine before; 
do not let them fall for Eugene. I will be 
better; I tmll feed heartily on the food we can 
still procure; — do not weep, father.” 

And with an effort mighty at his age, the 
child did indeed force between his lips the 
loathsome morsels which fell scantily to their 
share. Every domestic animal within the walls 
had been sacrificed; and the obscene flesh of 
dogs and horses had become a delicacy beyond 
the soldiers’ power of purchase! and on such 
revolting aliments did Eveline force herself to 
feed, in order to entice and deceive the boy’s 
enfeebled appetite. But all would not do; — 
already many of the least hardy of the garrison 
had fallen a sacrifice to want of wholesome 
food; — and the failing strength and tremulous 
lips of Eugene and his mother proclaimed that 
they 'were soon to follow. Yes, they were dying 
of starvation! 

.Again the count attempted to move the 
feelings of Faber in their behalf ; but he no 
longer bore denial with resignation. Moved 
heyond his patience, he raved, threatened, and 
even attempted violence; and as the scene had 
many witnesse.s, the commandant felt it due 
to himself to punish the offender with soli- 
tary confinement. “Tims, too,” thought the 
stanch old soldier, “ I shall spare this unfor- 
tunate parent the misery of looking upon suf- 
ferings which he cannot alleviate.” 

The wretched chamber inhabited by the 
Countess D’Aiibigny was situated in one of 
the loftiest and most secure towers of the 
fortre.ss ; and when the sun, which had lost 
its power to cheer the desponding prisoners, 
dawned through the arrow-slits on the day 


j succeeding that of B’Aubigny’s imprisonment, 
Eveline rose to drag her failing, quivering 
limbs towards the morning air, and resting 
her head beside the narrow opening, looked 
down upon the blue, glassy, dancing, free 
waters of the Ehine, that rippled far, far below 
the fortress, and prayed that they might rise 
and overwhelm her. But she instantly re- 
proved the thought, as she had already done 
the proposal of her husband, that they should 
anticipate their inevitable and horrible end. 
“This child,” she had replied, “is a sacred 
deposit in our hands; "we have no right to 
leave him orphaned, to' his sorrow; and you 
could not — no ! yon could not attempt his little 
life!” 

“ AYhat seest thou yonder, mother?” faltered 
the boy, whom her movement had disturbed, 
but •who was now too weak to approach the 
soupirail for refreshment. 

“ I see Heaven’s mighty sunshine, dear 
Eugene, bright as if it shone upon no human 
misery. I see the white city of Coblentz, 
backed by its green plantations, and sending 
up the smoke of a thousand hearths. Beside 
them there is happiness, Eugene, — smiles and 
food, child, — and with us abideth nought save 
trust in the mercy of God. Think upon it, — 
think, beloved child, that we shall soon be free 
from pain and grief ! ” 

“I cannot think, mother; my head swims 
strangely. But there is still feeling in my 
heart, — and it is all for thee and for my 
father.” 

Eugene, should we survive this peril, and 
thou hast the strength of youth in thy favour, 
let this remembrance become a pledge for the 
tender mercies of thy future life ; so that the 
poor and the hungry may not plead to thee in 
vain. ” 

“Mother, thy words reach not my failing 
ears; draw nearer, mother, for I would die 
with my hand in thine.” 

On that very day the destinies of the fortress 
were accomplished; and the sacrifice which had 
been made was made in vain: — the fiat of the 
Congress of Rastadt commanded the brave 
! Faber to open its gates to the enemy of his 
country. The noble brother of Eveline D’Au- 
bigny, whose anxiety for her liberation had 
motived in a great measure the blockade of 
Ehrenbreitstein, was the first to rush into the 
chamber of the captive. ]Y o living thing stirred 
there. The boy had died first, for his face was 
covered, and Ms limbs composed; and Eveline 
— if the fair wasted thing which lay beside 
him might claim that name — had perished in 
the effort of executing that last duty! 
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SONGS OF ROBIN HOOD. 

BY LEiaH HUNT. 

ROBIN HOOD, A CHILD. 

It was the pleasant season, yet. 

When the stones at cottage doors 
Dry quickly, while the roads are wet, 

After the silver showers. 

The green leaves they looked gi-eener still. 
And the thrush, renewing his tune, 

Shook a loud note from his gladsome bill 
Into the bright blue noon. 

Robin Hood’s mother looked out, and said, 

“ It were a shame and a sin 
For fear of getting a wet head 
To keep such a day within, 

Nor welcome up from his sick bed 
Your uncle Gamelyn.” 

And Robin leaped, and thought so too ; 

And so he has grasped her gown ; 

And now looking back, they have lost the view 
Of merry sweet Locksley town. 

Robin was a gentle boy, 

And therewithal as bold ; 

To say he was his mother’s Joy, 

It were a phrase too cold. 

His hair upon his thoughtful brow 
Game smoothly clipped, and sleek. 

But ran into a curl somehow 
Beside his merrier cheek. 

Great love to him liis uncle too 
The noble Gamelyn bare. 

And often said, as his mother knew. 

That he should be his heir. 

Gamelyn’s eyes, now getting dim, 

Would twinkle at his sight, 

And his ruddy wrinkles laugh at him 
Between his locks so white ; 

For Robin already let him see ‘ 

He should beat his playmates all 
At wrestling, running, and archery ; 

Yet he cared not for a fall. 

JWerriest he was of merry hoys, 

And would set the old helmets bobbing; 

If his uncle asked about the noise, 

’Twas, “ If yon please, sir, Robin.” 

And yet if the old man wished no noise, 

He’d come and sit at his knee, 

And be the gravest of grave-eyed boys ; 

And not a word spoke he. 


So whenever he and his mother came 
To brave old Gamelyn Hall, 

’Twas nothing thei'e but sport and game, 
And holiday folks all : 

The servants never were to blame, 

Though they let the physic fall. 

And now the travellers turn the road, 

And now they hear the rooks ; 

And there it is— the old abode, 

With all its hearty looks. 

Robin laughed, and the lady too. 

And they looked at one another; 

Says Robin, ITl knock as I’m used to do, 
At uncle’s window, mother. ” 

And so he picked up some peebles and ran, 

I And Jumping higher and higher, 

> He reached the windows with tan a ran tan^ 
And instead of the kind old white-haired man. 
There looked out a fat friar. 

*‘How now,” said the fat friar angrily, 

“What is this knocking so wild?” 

But when he saw young Robin’s eye, 

He said, “Go round, my child : 

“Go round to the hall, and I’ll tell you all:” 
He’ll tell us all ! thought Robin ; 

And his mother and he went quietly, 

Though her heart was set a throbbing. 

The friar stood in the inner door, 

And tenderly said, “ I fear 
You know not the good squire’s no more, 
Even Gamelyn de Yere. 

“ Gamelyn de Yere is dead, 

He changed but yesternight:” 

“Now make us way,” the lady said, 

“To see that doleful sight.” 

“ Good Gamelyn de Yere is dead. 

And has made us his holy heirs ; ” 

The lady stayed not for all he said, 

But went weeping up the stairs. 

Robin and she went hand in hand, 

Weeping all the way, 

Until they came where the lord of that land 
Dumb in his cold bed lay. 

His hand she took, and saw his dead look, 
With the lids over each eye-ball ; 

And Robin and she wept as pienteously, 

As though he had left them all. 

“ I will return, Sir Abbot of Yere, 

I will return as is meet, 

And see my honoured brother dear 
Laid in his winding-sheet. 
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Aiiil I will stay, for to go were a sia, 

For all a, womai/s tears, 

Aisd see the noble Gamelyn 
LaitI lf>w with the De Veres.” 

The Itniy went with a sick heart oirt 
Into the kind fresh air, 

Aiiti told her Eobin all about 
The abbot whom he saw-- there : 

And how his uncle must have been 
Disturbed in his failing sense, 

To leave his wealth to these artful men 
At hers and Eobiids e->:])enso. 

&5ad was the stately day for all 
But the Vere Abbey friars, 

Vlieii the coffin was stript of its hiding paU, 
Amidst tlie husliing choirs. 

Sad was the earth-dropping “dust to dust,” 
And “our dear brother here departed;” 
The hidy sliook at tliem, as .shake we must; 
And Eobiu he felt strange -hearted. 

Tiiat self-same evening, nevertheless, 

They returned to Locksley town, 

Tlie lady in a dumb distress, 

And Robin looking down. 

They went, and Avent, and Robin took 
Long steps by his mother’s side, 

Till she asked him with a sad SAveet look 
"What made Mm so thoughtful-eyed. 

‘‘I was thinking, mother,” said little Robin, 
And with his oavd, voice so true, 

He spoke right out, “ that if I Avas a king. 

I’d see Avhat those friars do.” 

His mother stooped with a tear of Joy, 

And she kissed liim again and again, 

And said, “My oaaui little Robin boy, 

Thou Artit be a King of Men ! ” 

ROBIX HOOD’S FLIGHT. 

.Robin Hood’s mother, these twelve years now, 
Has been gone from her earthly home; 

And Robin has j)aid, he scarce kneAv how, 

A Sinn for a noble tomb. 

The church -yard lies on a wmody hill, 

But open to sun and air ; 

It seems as if the heavens still 
Were looking and smiling there. 

Often when Robin looked that way, 

He looked through a SAveet thin tear, 

But he looked in a different manner, they say, 
Towards tl)e Abbey of Vere. 


He cared not for its ill-got wealth, 

He felt not for its i>ride ; 

He had youth, and strength, and health, 

And enough for one beside. 

But he thought of his gentle mother’s cheek, 
Hoav it had sunk away, 

And how she used to grow more weak 
And weary every day. 

And how Avhen trying a hymn, her voice 
At evening would expire, 

How unlike it was the arrogant noise 
Of the hard throats in the quire. 

And Robin thought too of the poor, 

How they toiled without their share, 

I And how the alms at the ahbey-door 
' But kept them as they were : 

And he thought him then of the friars again, 
"WTio rode jingling up and down 
"With their trappings and things as fine as the 
kings, 

Though they wore but a shaven crown. 

And then bold Robin he thought of the king, 
Hoav he got all his forests and deer, 

And how he made the hungry swing 
If they killed but one in a year. 

And thinking thus, as Robin stood 
Digging his bow in the ground, 

He -was aware in Gamelyn wood 
Of one who looked around. 

“And what is Will doing,” said Robin then, 
“That he looks so fearful and wan?” 

“ Oh my dear master that should have been, 

I am a weary man, — 

“A weary man,” said Will Scarlet, “am I; 

For unless I pilfer this wood 
To sell to the fleshers, for want I shall die 
Here in this foi-est so good, — 

“Here in this forest where I have been, 

So happy and so stout, 

And like a palfrey on the green 
Have carried you about.” 

“And Avhy, Will Scarlet, not come to me? 

Why not to Robin, Will? 

For I remember thy love and thy glee, 

And the scar that marks thee still. 

“And not a soul of my uncle’s men 
To such a pass should come, 

While Robin can find in his pocket or bin 
A penny or a crumb. 
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“ Stay thee, Will Scarlet, stay awhile, 

And kindle a fire for me 
And into the wood for half a mile 
He has vanished instantly. 

Robin Hood with his cheek on fire 
Has drawn his bow so stern, 

And a leaping deer with one leap higher 
Lies motionless in the fern, 

Eohin, like a proper knight 
As he should have been, 

Carved a part of the shoulder right, 

And bore olf a portion clean. 

"'‘Oh what havst thou done, dear master mine! 
What hast thou done for me?” 

Boast it, Will, for excepting wine 
Thou shaft feast thee royally.” 

And Scarlet took and half -roasted it, 
Blubbering with blinding tears, 

And ere he had eaten a second hit, 

A trampling came to their ears. 

They heard the tramp of a horse’s feet, 

And they listened and kept still, 

For Will was feeble and knelt by the meat; 
And Eohin he stood by Will. 

■‘‘Seize him, seize him!” the abbot cried, 

W^'ith his fat voice through the trees ; 

Eohin a smooth arrow felt and eyed. 

And Will jumped stout with his knees. 

“Seize him, seize him!” and now they appear, 

' The abbot and foresters three. 

“’Twas I,” cried WiU Scarlet, “that kiUed the 
deer.” 

Says Robin, “How let not a man come near, 
Or he’s dead as dead can be,” 

But on they came, and with an embrace, 

The first one the arrow met, 

And he came pitching forward and fell on his face 
Like a stumbler in the street. 

The others turned to that abbot vain, 

But “ Seize him ! ’’ still he cried, 

And as the second turned again, 

An arrow was in his side. 

“ Seize him, seize him still, I say,” 

Cried the abbot in furious chafe, 

“Or these dogs will grow so bold some day, 
Even priests will not be safe.” 

A fatal word ! for as he sat 
Urging the sword to cut, 

An arrow stuck in his paunch so fat 
As in a leathern butt. 


As in a leathern butt of wine; 

Or dough, a household lump ; 

Or a pumpkin, or a good beef chine, 

Stuck that arrow with a dump. 

“Truly,” said Eohin without fear, 

Smiling there as he stood, 

“Never was slain so fat a deer 
In good old Gamelyn wmod. 

“ Pardon, pardon, Sir Robin stout,” 

Said he that stood apart, 

“ As soon as I knew thee, I wished thee out 
Of the forest with all my heart. 

“ And I pray thee let me follow thee, 
Anywhere under the sky, 

For thou wilt never stay here without me, 
Nor without thee can I.” 

Robin smiled, and suddenly fell 
Into a little thought ; 

And then into a leafy dell 
The three slain men they brought. 

Ankle-deep in leaves so red, 

Which autumn there had cast, 

When going to her winter-bed 
She had undrest her last. 

And there in a hollow, side b}’’ side, 

They buried them under the treen ; 

The abbot’s belly, for all its pride, 

Made not the grave be seen. 

Robin Hood, and the forester, 

And Scarlet the good Will, 

Struck off among the green trees there 
Up a pathless hill ; 

And Robin caught a sudden sight 
Of merry sweet Locksley town, 

Reddening in the sunset bright : 

And the gentle tears came down. 

Robin looked at the town and land 
And the church -yard where it lay ; 

And poor Will Scarlet kissed his hand, 

And turned his head away. 

Then Robin turned him with a grasp of Will’s, 
And clapped him on the shoulder, 

And said with one of his pleasant smiles, 
“Now show us thx'ee men bolder.” 

And so they took their march away 
As firm as if to fiddle, 

To journey that night and all next day 
With Robin Hood in the middle. 
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EOBIN .HOOB, AN OUTLAW. 

' Ilobiii Hood is aa outlaw bold 
'IJ rider the greeu wood tree : 

Bird, nor stag, nor morning air 
Is more at large than he. 

They sent against him twenty men, 

Who Joined him laughing-eyed; 

They sent against him thirty more, 

And they remained beside. 

Ail the stoutest of the train, 

That grew in Gamelyii wood, 

Wlietlier tiiey came with these or not, 

Are now with Eobiii Hood. 

And not a soul in Locksley town 
Would speak liirn an ill word ; 

The fri,ars raged ; but no man’s tongue, 

Hor even feature, stirred ; 

Except among a very few 
Who dined in. the Abbey halls ; 

And then with a sigh bold Robin knew 
His true friends from Ids false. 

There was Roger the monk, that used to make 
•All monkery his glee ; 

And Alidge, on whom Robin had never turn’d 
His face but tenderly : 

With one or two, they say, besides, 

Lord ! that in this life’s dream 
Men should abandon one true thing 
Tha,t %vould remain with them. 

We cannot bid our strength remain, 

Our cheeks continue round ; 

We cannot say to an aged back, 

Stoop not towards the ground : 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 
Things as bright as ever ; 

Nor tell oiirfrieods, though friends from youth. 
That .they’ll forsake us never : 

But we can say, I never will, 

Friendship, fall off from tliee ; 

And, oh, sound truth and old regard, 

.Nothing vshall part us three. 

HOW, ROBIN AND HIS OUTLAWS LIVED IN ■ 

: ' , THE WOODS. 

Robin and his merry men 
Lived Just like the birds, 

They had almost as many tracks as thoughts. 
And whistles and songs as words. 


Tip they were with the earliest sign 
Of the sun’s up-looking eye ; 

But not an archer breakfasted 
Till he twinkled from the sky. 

All the morning they were wont 
To fly their gray-goose ciuiils 
At butts, or wands, or trees, or twigs, 
Till theirs was the skill of skills. 

With swmrds too they played lustily, 
And at quarter-staff; 

Many a hit would have made some cry, 
Which only made them laugh. 

The horn was then their dinner-bell; 

When like princes of the wood, 
Under the glimmering summer trees, 
Bure venison was their food. 

Pure venison and a little wine, 

Excej)t when the skies were rough, 

Or wlieii they had a feasting day ; 

For their blood was wine enough. 

And story then, and Joke, and song, 
And Harry’s harp went round ; 

And sometimes thej’-’d get up and dance 
For pleasure of the sound. 

Tingle, tangle ! said the harp, 

As they footed in and out : 

Good lord I it was a sight to see 
Their feathers float about;— 

A pleasant sight, especially 
If Margery was there, 

Or little Ciss, or laughing Bess, 

Or Moll with the clumps of hair. 

Or any other merry lass 
From the neighbouring villages, 

Who came with milk and eggs, or fruit, 
A-singing through the trees. 

For all the country round about 
Was fond of Robin Hood, 

With whom they got a share of more 
Than the acorns in the wood ; 

Nor ever would he suffer harm 
To woman, above all ; 

No j)lundex’, were she ne’er so great, 

No fright to great or small; 

No, — not a single kiss Unliked, 

Nor one look-saddening clip ; 

Accurst be he, said Robin Hood, 

Makes pale a woman’s lip. 
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Only on the haughty rich, 

And on their unjust store, 

He’d lay his fines of equity 
For his merry men and the i>oor. 

And special was his joy no doubt 
(Which made the dish to curse) 

To light upon a good fat friar, 

And carve him of his purse, 

A monk to him was a toad in the hole, 
iVnd an abbot a pig in grain, 

But a bishop was a baron of beef 
With cut and come again. 

FTever poor man came for help 
And went away denied ; 

Never woman for redress, 

And went away wet-eyed, 

Says Kobin to the poor who came 
To ask of him relief, 

You do but get your goods again 
That were altered by the thief ; 

There, ploughman, is a sheaf of yours 
Turned to yellow gold; 

And, miller, there’s your last year’s rent, 
’Twill wrap thee from the cold : 

And you there, Wat of Lancashire, 
such a way have come, 

Get upon your land-tax, man, 

And ride it merrily home. 


THE HOUR IS COME. 

The hour is come — too soon it came — 

When you and I, fair girl, must sever; 

But though as yet be strange thy name, 

Thy memory will be loved for ever. 

We met as pilgrims on the way, 

Thy smiles made bright the gloomiest weather, 
Yet who is there can name the day 
When we shall meet again together ! 

Be that as ’twill, if ne’er to meet, 

At least we’ve had one day of gladness ; 

And oh ! a glimpse of joy’s more sweet 
That it is seen through clouds of sadness. 
Thus did the sun — half-hid to-day — 

Seem lovelier in its hour of gleaming. 

Than had we mark’d its fervid ray 
Through one un tired day of beaming. 

Thomas Atkinson'. 


ETHICAL AND ARTISTIC ' NOTES. ' 

[John RusMn, LL.D., bom in London, February, 
1819; died, 1900. He was educated at Oxford, where 
he gained the Newdigate prize for poetry in 1839. 
He w^as appointed Eede Lecturer at Cambridge in 
1867, and Slade Professor of Art in the University of 
Oxford in 1869. In 1871 he gave to the latter univer- 
sity £5000, for the endowment of a mastership of draw- 
ing in the Taylor Galleries. As an art critic he has 
exercised an important influence upon modem art, 
although many of his opinions have been vigorously 
opposed. His chief work is Modem Painters, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1843, the fifth and last in 
1860. The preface to the last volume explains the delay 
in the completion of the boob, and contains the follow- 
ing characteristic sentences, which give the key-note of 
all the author’s work:— “In the main aim and prin- 
ciple of the book there is no variation from its first 
syllable to its. last. It declares the perfectness and 
eternal beauty of the Work of God, and tests all work 
of man by concurrence with, or subjection to, that. 
And it differs from most books, and has a chance of 
being in some respects better for the difference, that it 
has not been written either for fame or for money, or 
for conscience’ sake, but of necessity.” In the course 
of an active and earnest life, Mr. Ruskin produced 
numerous works, of which we may note; The Seven 
Lamps of A rchitecture ; The Stones of Venice ; N'otes on the 
Construction of Sheep/olds ; Pre-RapkaeUtisvi‘, The King 
of the Golden Elver’, Lectures 07i Architecture and Paint- 
ing; Giotto and Ms Works in Padua; The Two Paths, 
being Lectures on Art and its Application to Decora- 
tion and Manufacture; a series of essaj’s or addresses 
appearing from time to time under the title of Pors 
Clavigera; Sesame and Lilies; The Croimi of Wild Olin; 
&c. A selection from his writings has been published 
by George Allen.] 

THE SACREDNESS OF HOME. 

I cannot but think it an evil sign of a people 
w'hen their houses are built to last for one 
generation only. There is a sanctity in a good 
man’s house which cannot be renewed in every 
tenement that rises on its ruins: and I believe 
that good men would generally feel tliis: and 
that having' spent their lives happily and hon- 
ourably, they would be grieved at the close of 
them to think that the place of their earthl}^ 
abode, which had seen, and seemed almost to 
sympathize in, all their honour, their gladness, 
or their suffering, — that this, with all the re- 
cord it bare of them, and all of material things 
that they had loved and ruled over, and set 
the stamp of themselves upon — was to be swept 
away as soon as there was room made for them 
in the grave; that no respect was to be shown 
to it, no affection felt for it, no good to be 
drawn from it by their children; that though 
there was a monument in the church, there 
was no warm monument in the hearth and 
house to them : that all that they ever treasured 
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was despised, and tlie places that had sheltered 
and comforted them were dragged down' to the 
dust. I say that a good man would fear this; 
and that, far more, a good son, a noble descend- 
ant, would fear doing it to his father’s house. 

I say that if men lived . like men indeed, their 
houses would be temples—temples which we 
sliouid liardly dare to injure, and in which it 
would }nake us holy to be permitted to live; 
and (hero must be a strange dissolution of 
natural affection, a strange unthankfulness for 
ail that lionies have given and parents taught, 
a strange consciousness that we have been un- 
faitliful to our father’s honour, or that our own 
lives are not such as Tvoiild make our dwellings 
sacre<l to our children, when each man would 
fiiin build to liimself, and. buiid for the little 
revolution of his own life only. And I look 
upon those pitiful concretions of lime and clay 
which spring up in mildew'cd forwardness out 
of the kneaded fields about our capital — upon 
those thin, tottering, foundationless shells of 
splintered wood and imitated stone — upon 
those gloomy rows of formalized minuteness, 
alike without difference and without fellowship, 
as solitary as similar — not merely with the 
careless disgust of an offended eye, not merely 
with sorrow for a desecrated landscape, but 
with a painful foreboding that the roots of our 
national greatness must be deeply cankered 
when they are thus loosely struck in their 
native ground; that those comfortless and un- 
honourcd dwellings are the signs of a great and 
spreading spirit of popular discontent; that 
they mark the time when every man’s aim is 
to be in some more elevated sphere than his 
natural one, and every man’s past life is his 
habitual scorn; when men build in the hope of 
leaving the places they have built, and live in 
the hope of forgetting the years that they have 
lived; when the comfort, the peace, the reli- 
gion of home have ceased to be felt; and the 
crowded tenements of a struggling and restless : 
population differ only from the tents of the ; 
Arab or the Gipsy by their less healthy open- i 
ness to the air of heaven, and less happy choice < 
of their spot of earth; by their sacrifice of ] 
liberty without the gain of rest, and of stability t 
without the luxury of change. i 

This is no slight, no conseqiienceless evil; i 
it is ominous, infectious, and fecund of other J 
fault and misfortune. When men do not love i 
their hearths, nor reverence their thresholds, s 
it is a sign that they have dishonoured both, i 
and that they have never acknowledged the i 
true universality of that Christian worship i 
winch was indeed to supersede the idolatry, a 
but not the piety, of the pagan. Our God is a 1: 


i household God, as well as a heavenly one; He 
3 has an altar in every man’s dwelling; let men 
; look to it when they rend it lightly and pour 
- out its ashes. It is not a question of mere 
ocular delight, it is no question of intellectual 

• pride, or of cultivated and critical fancy, liow 
‘ and with what aspect of durability and of com- 
) pleteness the domestic buildings of a nation 
: shall be raised. It is one of those moral duties, 
f not with more impunity to be neglected because 

• the perception of them depends on a finely 
toned and balanced conscientiousness, to build 
our dwellings with care, and patience, and 
fondness, and diligent completion, and with a 

. view to their duration at least for such a period 
as, in the ordinary course of national revolu- 
tions, might be supposed likely to extend to 
the entire alteration of the direction of local 
interests. This at the least; but it would be 
better iC in every possible instance, men built 
their own houses on a scale commensurate rather 
with their condition at the commencement 
than their attainments at the termination of 
their worldly cai*eer; and built them to stand 
as long as human work at its strongest can be 
hoped to stand; recording to their children 
what they had been, and from wdiat, if so it 
had been permitted them, the}?" had risen. And 
when houses are thus built, we may have that 
true domestic architecture, the beginning of all 
other, •which does not disdain to treat -with 
respect and thoughtfulness the small habitation 
as well as the large, and which invests wdth 
the dignity of contented manhood the narrow- 
ness of 'worldly circumstance. 

I look to this spirit of honourable, proud, 
peaceful self-possession, this abiding wrisdom 
of contented life, as probably one of the chief 
sources of great intellectual powder in all ages, 
and beyond dispute as the very primal source 
of the great architecture of old Italy and 
France. To this day, the interest of their 
fairest cities depends, not on the isolated rich- 
ness of palaces, but on the cherished and exqui- 
site decoration of even the smallest tenements, 
of their proud periods. The most elaborate 
piece of architecture in Yenice is a small house 
at the head of the Grand Canal, consisting of 
a ground-floor with two stories above, three 
windows in the first and two in the second. 
Many of the most exquisite buildings are on 
the narrower canals, and of no larger dimen- 
sions. One of the most interesting pieces of 
fifteenth -century architecture in North Italy 
is a small house in a back street, behind the 
market-place of Vicenza. It bears date 1481, 
and the motto, IL 71 ’ esi . 7'ose . sans . Sjmie ; it 
has also only a ground-floor and two stories. 
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with three windows in each, separated by rich 
flower- work, and with balconies, supported, the 
central one by an eagle with open wings, the 
lateral ones by winged griflins standing on 
cornucopiaa. The idea that a house must be 
large in order to be well built, is altogether of 
modern growth, and is parallel with the idea 
that no picture can he historical except of a 
size admitting figures larger than life. 

I would have, then, our ordinary dwelling- 
houses built to last, and built to be lovely: as 
rich and full of pleasantness as may be, wdthiii 
and without; with w^hat degree of likeness to 
each other in style and manner I wdll say 
under another head; hut, at all events, wdth 
such differences as might suit and express 
each man’s character and occupation, and 
partly his history. This right over the house, 

I conceive, belongs to its first builder, and is 
to be respected by his children; and it would 
be well that blank stones should be left in 
places, to be inscribed with a summary of his 
life and of its experience, raising thus the 
habitation into a kind of monument, and de- 
veloping, into more systematic instnictiveness, 
that good custom which w^as of old universal, 
and which still remains among some of the 
Swiss and Germans, of acknowledging the 
grace of God’s permission to build and possess 
a quiet resting-place . — The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 

PASTOBAL POETRY. 

Exactly as hoops, and starch, and false hair, 
and all that in mind and heart these things 
typify and betray, as these, I say, gained upon 
men, there was a necessary reaction in favour 
of the natural. Men had never lived so utterly 
in defiance of the la^vs of nature before; but 
they could not do this without feeling a strange 
charm in that which they defied ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find this reactionary sentiment ex- 
pressing itself in a base school of what was 
called pastoral poetry; that is to say, poetry 
written in pi*aise of the country, by men who 
lived in coffee-houses and on the Mall. The 
essence of pastoral poetry is the sense of strange 
delightfulness in grass which is occasionally 
felt by a man who has seldom set his foot on 
it; it is essentially the poetry of the cockney, 
and for the most part corresponds in its aim 
and rank, as compared with other literature, to 
the porcelain shepherds and shepherdesses on 
a chimney-piece, as compared with great works 
of sculpture. 

Of course, all good poetry descriptive of 
rural life is essentially pastoral, or has the ; 


effect of the pastoral on the minds of men 
living in cities; but the class of poetry which 
I mean, and which you probably understand, 
by the term pastoral, is that in which a far- 
mer’s girl is spoken of as a nymph,,” and a 
farmer’s boy as a swain,” and in which, 
throughout, a ridiculous and unnatural refine- 
ment is supposed to exist in rural life, merely 
because the poet himself has neither had the 
courage to endure its hardships, nor the wit to 
conceive its realities. If you examine the 
literature of the 17 th and 18 th centuries, you 
will find that nearly all its expressions having 
reference to the countx-y show something of 
this kind; either a foolish sentimentality or a 
morbid feai‘, both of course coupled with tlie 
most curious ignorance. You will find all its 
descriptive expressions at once vague and mon- 
otonous. Brooks are always “puiding ;” birds 
always warbling ; ” mountainwS always “ lift 
their horrid peaks above the clouds;” vales 
always ‘"‘'are lost in the shadow of gloomy 
woods;” a few more distinct ideas about ha}"- 
making and curds and cream, acquired in the 
neighboui'hood of Richmond Bridge, serving 
to give an occasional appearance of freshness 
to the catalogue of the sublime and beautiful 
which descended from poet to poet; while a 
few true pieces of pastoral, like the Vicar •of 
Wahefield and Walton’s Angler, relieved the 
general waste of dulness. Even in these better 
px'oductions nothing is more remarkable than 
the general conception of the country merely 
as a series of green fields, and the combined 
ignorance and dread of more sublime scenery, 
of which the mysteries and dangers were en- 
hanced by the difficulties of travelling at the 
period. Thus in Walton’s A you have a 
meeting of two friends, one a Derbyshire man, 
the other a lowland traveller, who is as much 
alai*med, and uses nearly as many expressions 
of astonishment, at having to go down a steep 
hill and ford a brook, as a traveller uses now 
at crossing the glacier of the Coi de GSant. I 
am not sure whether the difficulties which, 
until late years, have Iain in the way of peace- 
ful and convenient travelling, ought not to 
have gx’eat weight assigned to them among the 
other causes of the temper of the century; but 
be that as it may, if you will examine the whole 
range of its literature — keeping this point in 
view — I am well persuaded that you will be 
struck most forcibly by the strange deadness 
to the higher sources of landscape sublimity 
which is mingled with the morbid pastoralism. 
The love of fresh air and green grass forced 
itself upon the animal natures of men; but 
that of the sublimer features of scenery had no 
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, place in minds whose chief powers had been 
repressed bj the formalisms of the age. And 
although in the second-rate writers con tirmally, 
and in the 'first-rate ones occasionally, you find 
an affectation of interest in mountains, clouds, 
and forests, yet wiieneYer they write from their' 
heart you will find an utter absence of feeling 
respecting anything beyond gardens and grass. 
Examine, for instance, the novels of Smollett, 
Piekliiig, and Sterne, the comedies of Molibre, 
and the writings of Johnson and Addison, and 
I do not think you find a single expression 
of true delight in sublime nature in any one of 
them. Perhaps Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
in its total absence of sentiment on any subject 
but humanity, and its entire want of notice of 
anything at Geneva which might not as well 
have been seen at Coxwoki, is the most striking 
instanee I could give you ; and if you compare 
with this negation of feeling on one side, the 
interludes of Molibre, in wliicli shepherds and 
shepherdesses are introduced in court-dress, 
you will have a very accurate concej^tion of the 
general spirit of the age. 

It was in such a state of society that the 
landscape of Claude, Gaspar Poussin, and Sal- 
vator Eosa attained its reputation. It is the 
complete expression on canvas of the spirit of 
the time. Claude embodies the foolish pas- 
toralism, Salvator the ignorant terror, and 
Gaspar the dull and aff’ecteci erudition. — Leo- 
ttires on ArchitectMre and Pamting. 

BOMANCE. 

The real nnd proper use of the word romantic 
is simply to characterize an improbable or 
unaccustomed degree of beaut}^ sublimity, or 
virtue. For instance, in matters of history, is 
not the Eetreat of the Ten Thousand romantic ? 

Is not the death of Leonidas? of the Horatii? 
On the other hand, you find nothing romantic, 
though much that is monstrous, in the excesses 
of Tiberius or Commodus. So again, the bat- 
tle of Agineourt is romantic, and of Bannock- 
burn, simply because there wuis an extraordi- 
nary display of human virtue in both those 
battles. But there is no romance in the battles 
of the last Italian campaign, in which mere 
reebleness and distrust were on one side, mere 
physical force on the other. And even in fic- 
tion, the opponents of virtue, in order to be 
romantic, must have sublimity mingled with 
their vice. It is not the knave, not the ruffian, 
that are romantic, but the giant and the dra- 
gon; and these, not because they are false, but 
because they are majestic. So again as to 
beauty. You fee! that armour is romantic, 
because it is a beautiful dress, and you are not 


used to it. You do not feel there is anything 
romantic in the paint and shells of a Sandwich 
Islander, for these are not beautiful. 

So, then, observe, this feeling which you are 
accustomed to despise— this secret and poetical 
enthusiasm in all your hearts, which, as prac- 
tical men, you try to restrain — is indeed one 
of the holiest parts of your being. It is the 
instinctive delight in, and admiration for, 
sublimity, beauty, and virtue, unusually mani- 
fested. And so far from being a dangerous 
guide, it is the truest part of your being. It 
is even truer than your consciences. A man’s 
conscience may be utterly perverted and led 
astray ; but so long as the feelings of romance 
endure within us, they are unerring,— they 
are as true to what is right and lovely as the 
needle to the north; and all that you have to 
do is to add to the enthusiastic sentiment, the 
majestic judgment — to mingle prudence and 
foresight with imagination and admiration, 
and you have the perfect human soul. But 
the great evil of these days is that we try to 
destroy the romantic feeling, instead of brid- 
ling and directing it. Mark what Young says 
of the men of the wmrld — 

“ They, who think nought so strong of the romance, 

So rank knight-errant, as a re[il friend.” 

And they are right. True friendship is ro- 
mantic, to the men of the world — true affection 
is romantic — true religion is romantic. — Lee- 
twres on Architecture and Sculpture. 


THE LOTEE’S IDEAL. 

If I freely may discover 

What would please me in my lovei’, 

I would have her fair and witty, 
Savouring moi'e of court than city; 

A little proud, but full of pity; 

Light and humorous in her toying; 

Oft building hopes, and soon destroyingj 
Long, but sweet in the enjoying; 

Neither too easy nor too hard, 

All extremes I would have barred. 

She should be allowed her passions, 

So they were but used as fashions; 
Sometimes froward, and then frowning, 
Sometimes sickish, and then swooning, 
Every fit with change still crowning. 
Purely jealous I would have her, 

Then only constant when I crave her; 

’Tis a virtue should not save her. 

Thus, nor her delicates would cloy me, 

Kor her peevishness annoy me. 

Bex JoNSON ( 1601 )* 
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SAPPHO. 

Book on this brow t « , 

Beam’d on it, nv' “’"'el wreath 
Bor passion gave ^ 

That shook the ;,?A'^S>>>-eath. 

The veriest wretch 

Alight shudder ,it the ®"®’ 

' Tl„“TOTh5“,,*y 

AdcI tears were rain’d fm frame; 

That from the eyes! 

She loved— she felt ’ t came. 

That keenest strikes^/^ 

Tife qnejiched in one pn mind; 

The world a waste befom!!b’?™’ 

And she had hope the + 

The last, deep p’o*t*'?fherouB hope. 

That makes us drain it a 
Jor lose one drop, 

i“svrira«i-r4“' 

11J2 v, Gteoege Croly. 

or PEAYsa 

Child, amidst the flo,. 

While the red 4htfT'^* P%. 

Mother, with thine eal®^ 

silently 

father, by the bree^p « 

Called thy harvest wort ri’ * 

Pniy! ere yet the dwt i *“ 

Bifi the heart and bend '^®' 

Traveller.inthestre. '"®®• 

Par from thine own h ®®''? 

Mourner, haunted bv 
Of voice from this 

Captive, in whose 
Sunshine hath nout ®®“ 

Sailor, on the darkenhl ^ *o dwell- 

tot the heart and bend tt^ 


Warrior, that from k^bi, 
Breathest now at set^n?^® 

Woman, o’er theVotfe 

J eepmg on his burial ’ 
Be that triumph, ye\b^+ ' 
Kadrepy one holy tie* 

Heaven’s fii-st star aliti ’~ 

Bift the heart and bend theto 
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by n. BUimLEY SHERIDAJT. ' 

characters. 

, Mrs. Malaprop. 

wt-eSaS'”’ loo 

Sir Anthony Absolute. 

b™v, '!’■ 

Bvm., Mas. ,Ur.rnoe. c.nATZttlZSit 

Jf^s. Mai. You thought miss* T pTa^’b 
know any business you have to think at all- 
thought does not become a yonng woman. But 
the point we would request of von is th\t 
promise to forget 'this felfco Sit^te 
him, I sa}q quite from your memory. 

pj.! ,;-rsi“;.rr. 

comes of her reading. ^f this 

to 

4frs. Mai. BTow don’t attempt to erfimYA+« 
yourself from the matter; vZ^lnow I it 
proof controvei-tiWe of it. -But tell Je!Tm 
foi do as you’re bid? ^Vill yo,, 

I take a husband of your friends’ choosing? ^ 

%(f. Madam, I must tell you plainfr' tlmt 
had I no preference for any one else the^cbri™ 
you have made would be my avemfon 

witf ni v^n, miss 

sfrp£ss.*‘i5s,iri 

him, tis unknown what tears I sheS-Bu® 
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grippopc we w’ ere going to . give 'yon another 
choice, will you promise, ns .to, give' up this 
Beverley? 

Lyd.. Cmild I tielie ,my thonghts so far as^ 
to give timt promise,, my actions would ceiiainly 
as fa.r belie my words. 

Mrs. Mat Take yourself to your room. — 
Yo!i are fit- company for nothing but your own 
ill-Immours. 

Lyd. Willingly, ma’am—I cannot change 
ftJi* the worse. [Exit. 

J//'s. Mai There’s a little intricate hussy 
for you. 

Wr A nth. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am, 
—all tills is the natural consequence of teach- 
ing girls to read. Had I a thousand daughters, 
by Heaven! I’d as soon have them taught the 
black art as their alphabet ! 

Mrs. 21 al Nay, nay, Sir Anthony, you 
are an absolute misanthropy. 

Sir Anth. In my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop, 

I observed your niece’s maid coming forth from 
a circulating library!— She had a book in each 
hand — they were half-boimd volumes, with 
marble covers! — From that moment I guessed 
how full of duty I should see her mistress! 

Mrs. 2Ial Those are vile places, indeed! 

Sir Anth. Madam, a circulating library in 
a town is as an evergreen tree of diabolical 
knowiedge! It blossoms through the year! — 
-And depend on it, Mrs. Malaprop, that they 
■who are so fond of handling the leaves, wdll 
long for the fruit at last. 

Mrs. Mai. Fy, fy. Sir Anthony, you surely 
speak laconically. 

Sir Anth. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in modera- 
tion now, what w'oiild you have a woman knotv? 

2J[rs. 2fal. Observe me, Sir Anthony. I 
would by no means wish a daughter of mine 
to be a progeny of learning; 1 don’t think so 
iiiuch learning becomes a young woman; for 
in stance, I would never let her meddle with 
Hredc, or Hebrew', or algebra, or simony, or 
fluxions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatoiy 
branches of learning — neither T.vould it be 
necessary for Iier to handle any of your mathe- 
matical,^^ astronomical, diabolical instruments. 

But, Sir Anthony, I umuld send her, at nine 
years old, to a boarding-school, in order to 
learn a little ingeniiity and artifice. Then, 
sir, she should hare a supercilious knowdedge 
in accounts; — and as she grew’ up, I w'oiild , 
have lier instructed in geometry, that she might 
know something of the contagious countries; — 
but, above all, Sir Anthony, she should be 
mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not mis- 
spell and mispronounce words so shamefully 
us girls usually do: and likewise that she might 

VOL. IV. 


reprehend the true meaning of wdiat she is 
saying. This, Sir Anthony, is what I w'ould 
have a woman know;— and I don’t think there 
is a superstitious article in it. 

Sir Anth. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will 
dispute the point no further with you; though 
I must confess, that you are a truly moderate 
and polite arguer, for almost every third w'ord 
you say is on my side of the question. But, 
Mrs. Malaprop, to the more important point 
in debate you say you have no objection to 
my proposal? 

Airs. Mol, N one, I assure you. I am under 
no positive engagement with Mr. Acres, and 
as Lydia is so obstinate against him, perhaps 
your son may have better success. 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write for the 
boy directly. He knows not a syllable of this 
yet, though I have for some time had the pro- 
posal in my head. He is at present with his 
regiment. 

Mrs. Mai. M e have never seen your son, Sir 
Anthony; but I hope no objection on his side. 

Sir Anth. Objection! — let him object if he 
dare! — No, no, Mrs. Malaprop, Jack know^s 
that the least demur puts me in a frenzy directly. 
My process was always very simple— in their 
younger days, ’twas "Mack, do this;”— if he 
demurred, I knocked him dowm — and if he 
grumbled at that, I always sent him out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, and the properest w'ay, o* 
my conscience!— nothing is so conciliating to 
yoiing people, as severity. — Well, Sir Anthony, 

I shall give Mr. Acres his discharge, and pre- 
pare Lydia to receive your son’s invocations; 

and I hope you will represent her to the captain 
as an object not altogether illegible. 

Sir Anth. Madam, I will handle the subject 
prudently— Well, I must leave you; and let 
me beg you, Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this 
matter roundly to the girl.—Take my advice 

keep a tight hand ; if she rej ects this proposal, 
clap her under lock and key; and if you were 
just to let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can’t conceive 
how she’d come about. 

Scene as before. 

Mrs. Malaprop, with a letter in her hand, 
wnd Captain Absolute. 

Mrs. Mai. Your being Sir Anthony’s son. 
captain, >vould itself be a sufficient accommo- 
dation; but from the ingenuity of your appear- 
ance, I am convinced you deserve the character 
here given of you. 

Ahs. Permit me to say, madam, that as I 
never yet have had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
83 
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Languish, my principal inducement in this 
affair at present, is the honour of being allied 
to >Irs. Malaprop; of whose intellectual accom- 
plishments, elegant manners, and unaffected 
learning, no tongue is silent. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, you do me infinite honour! 
I beg, captain, you’ll be seated. — [They sit.] 
Ah ! few gentlemen, now-a-days, know how to 
value the ineffectual qualities in a 'woman! few 
think how a little knowledge becomes a gentle- 
woman! — Men have no sense now but for the 
worthless flower of beauty ! 

Ahs. It is but too true, indeed, ma’am; — yet 
I fear our ladies should share the blame — they 
think our admiration of beauty so great, that 
knowledge in them would be superfluous. 
Thus, like garden-trees, they seldom show 
fruit, till time has robbed them of the more 
specious blossom. — Few, like Mrs. Malaprop 
and the orange-tree, are rich in both at once ! 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, you overpower me with good 
breeding. — He is the very pine-apple of po- 
liteness! [Aside.] — You are not ignorant, cap- 
tain, that this giddy girl has somehow contrived 
to fix her affections on a beggarly, strolling, 
eavesdropping ensign, whom none of us have 
seen, and nobody knows anything of. 

Ahs. Oh, I have heard the silly affiiir before, 
— I’m not at all prejudiced against her on that 
account. 

Mrs. Mai. You are very good and very con- 
siderate, captain. I am sure I have done 
everything in my power since I exploded the 
affair; long ago I laid my positive conjunctions 
on her, never to think on the fellow again; — 

I have vsince laid Sir Anthony’s preposition 
before her; but, I am sorry to say, she seems 
resolved to decline every particle that I enjoin 
her, 

Ahs, It must be very distressing, indeed, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. Oh! it gives me the hydrostatics 
to such a degree. — I thought she had persisted 
from corresponding with him; but, behold this 
very day, I have interceded another letter from 
the fellow; I believe I have it in my pocket. 

Oh, the devil! my last note. [Aside. 

3£rs. Mai, Ay, here it is. 

Ahs. Ay, my note indeed! 0 the little 
traitress Lucy. [Aside. 

M7's. Mai. There, perhaps you may know 
the writing. [Gives him the letter. 

Ahs. I think I have seen the hand before — 
yes, I certainly must have seen this hand be- 
..fore:-— ■ 

Mrs. Alai In ay, but read it, captain. 

Ahs. [Beads.] My souVs idol^ my adored 
Lydia! — Very tender indeed ! 


Mrs. Alai. Tender! ay, and profane too, o" 
my conscience. 

Ahs. [Beads.] I am excessively alarmed at 
the Intelligence you send me, the more so as my 
new rival 

Mrs. Alai That’s you, sir. 

Ahs. [Reads.] Has mnve7'saUy the charac- 
ter of being an acco^npUshed gentleman, and 
a mmi of honour. — Well, that’s handsome 
enough. 

Ah'S. Alai. Oh, the fellow has some design 
in writing so. 

Ahs. Thathehad, I’ll answer for him, ma’am. 

Airs. Alai. But go on, sir — you’li see pre- 
sently. 

A hs, [Reads. ] As for the old weather-beaten 
she-dragon tvho guards you — Who can he mean 
by that ? 

Airs. Alcd. Me, sir! — me! — he means me! — 
There — what do you think now ? — but go on a 
little further. 

A hs. Impudent scoundrel ! — [Reads, ] it shall 
go hard hut I will elude her vigikmce, as I am, 
told that the same rklicidous vanity which 
makes her dress up her coa^'se featu7'es, and 
deck her dull chat with hard im'ds which she 
don't understand 

Airs, Alai There, sir, an attack upon my 
language ! what do you think of that ? — an as- 
persion upon my parts of speech ! was ever such 
a brute! Sure, if I reprehend anything in this 
world, it is the use of my oracular tongue, and 
a nice derangement of epitaphs. 

Ahs. He deserves to be hanged and quartered I 
I let me see — [Reads. ] samerldiculousvanity 

Airs. Mai. You need not read it again, 
sir. 

Ahs. T beg pardon, ma’am. — [Reads.] does 
also levy her open to the grossest deceptions from 
fiatter'y and pretended adimratlon — an impu- 
dent coxcomb! — so that I have a scheme to 
see you shortly loitli the old lummUms con- 
sent, and eve7h to make her a go-between in our 
mterview. — Was ever such assurance! 

Al'rs. Alai. Did you ever hear anj^thing like 
it? — he’ll elude my vigilance, will he — yes, 
yes! ha! ha! he’s very likely to enter these 
doors; — we’ll try who can plot best! 

Ahs. So we will, ma’am— so we will! Ha! 
ha! ha! a conceited puppy, ha! ha! ha! — Well, 
hut Mrs. Malaprop, as the girl seems so infat- 
uated by this fellow, suppose you were to wink 
at her corresponding with him for a little time 
— let her even plot an elopement with him — 
then do you connive at her escape — while I, 
just in the nick, will have the fellow laid by 
the heels, and fairly contrive to carry her off 
in his stead. 
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Mm 2fal I am delighted with the scheme; 
aem* was any thing better perpetrated! 

Abs. Blit, pray, could not I see the lady for 
a few minutes now ?— -I should like to try her 
temper a little. 

JIrs. Mat Why,, I don’t know — I doubt 
she is not prepared for a .visit of this kind. 
There is a decorum in these matters. 

A hs. 0 Lord I she won’t mind me — only tell 

her Boverlev 

Jim MaL Sir! 

A hs, (lentiy, good tongue. [Aside. 

Mrs. Mai. What did you say of Beverley ? 

A hs. Oh, I ivas going to propose that you 
should tell her, by way of jest, that it was 
Beverley who -was below; she’d come dowm fast 
enough then — ha! ha! lia! 

Mrs. MaL ’Twould be a trick she well de- 
serves: besides you know the fellow tells her 
he’ll get my consent to see her — ha! ha! 'Let 
him if he can, I say again. Lydia, come down 
here ! — [Callmf/. ] He’ll make me a go-between 
in their iiiterview.s! — ^ha! ha! ha! Come down, 

I say, Lydia ! I don’t wonder at your laughing, 
ha I ha! ha! his impudence is truly ridiculous. 

Ahs. ’Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, 
rna’am, ha! ha! ha! 

Jfrs. Alai. The little hussy won’t hear, 
ril go and tell her at once who it is — 
she shall know that Captain Absolute is come 
to wait on her. And I’ll make her behave as 
becomes a young woman. 

Ahs. As you please, ma’am. 

Jfrs. Mai. For the pi-esent, captain, your 
sennnt. Ah! you’ve not done laughing j'et, 

I see — elude my vigilance; yes, yes; ha! ha! ha! 

[Exit. 

Ahs. Ha! ha! ha! one would think now that 
I might throw olf ail disguise at once, and seize 
my prize with security; but such is Lydia’s | 
caprice, that to undeceive w'ere probably to lose 
her. I'll see wii ether she knows me. 

[ Walls aside, and seems engaged in looh- 
ing at the pictures. 

Enter Lydia. 

Lyd. What a scene am I now to go through! 
surely nothing can be more dreadful than to 
be obliged to listen to the loathsome addresses 
of a stranger to one’s heart. I have heard of 
girls persecuted a.s I am, w^'ho have appealed 
in behalf of their favoured lover to the gene- 
rosity of his rival; suppose I were to try it- — 
there stands the hated rival — an officer tool- — 
but oh, how unlike my Beverley! I wonder 
he don’t begin — truly he seems a very negligent 
wooer! — quite at his ease, upon my word!-— -Ill 
speak first — Mr. Absolute. 


Ahs. ' Ma’am. ' [Turns round, ^ 

O Heavens! Beverley! 

Ahs. Hush! hush, my life! softly! be not 
surprised! 

Lyd. I am so astonished! and so terrified! 
and so oveijoyed! — for Heaven’s sake! how 
came you here? 

Ahs. Briefly, I have deceived your aunt— -I 
was informed that my new rival w^as to visit 
here this evening, and contriving to have him 
kept away, have passed myself on her for Cap- 
tain Absolute. 

Lyd. 0 charming! And she really takes 
you for young Absolute? 

Ahs. Oh, she’s convinced of it. 

Lyd. Ha! ha! ha! I can’t forbear laughing 
to think how her sagacity is overreached. 

A hs. But we trifle with our precious m oments 
— such another opportunity may not occur; 
then let me now conjure my kind, my conde- 
scending angel, to fix the time when I may 
rescue her from undeserving persecution, and 
with a licensed Tvarmth plead for my reward. 

Lyd. Will you then, Beverley, consent to 
forfeit that portion of my paltry wealth ? — that 
burden on the wings of love? 

Ahs. Oh, come to me — rich only thus — in 
loveliness! Bring no porfion to me but thy 
love — ’twill be generous in you, Lydia— for 
well you know, it is the only dower your poor 
Beverley can repay. 

Lyd. How persuasive are his words! — how 
charming will poverty be with him! [AskZe. 

Ahs. Ah! my soul, what a life will we then 
live! Love shall be our idol and support! we 
will worship him with a monastic strictness; 
abjuring all worldly toys, to centre every 
thought and action there. Proud of calamity, 
we will enjoy the wreck of wealth; while the 
surrounding gloom of adversity shall make 
the flame of our pure love show doubly bright. 
By Heavens! I would fling all goods of fortune 
from me wdth a prodigal hand, to enjoy the 
scene where I might clasp my Lydia to my 
bosom, and say, the world affords no smile to 
me but here — [Embracing her.l If she holds 
out now, the devil is in it! [Aside. 

Lyd, How could I fly with him to the anti- 
podes! but my persecution is not yet come to 
a crisis. [Aside. 

Be-enter Mbs. Malapeop, Ustenmg. 

Mrs. Alai. I am impatient to know how 
the little hussy deports herself. ' [Aside. 

Ahs. So pensive, Lydia!— is then your 
warmth abated? 

I Mrs. Mdl. Wurmth. abated!— so! — she has 
1 been in a passion, I suppose. [Aside. 
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Lyd. Ko — nor ever can while I have life. 

2irs, Mai, An ill-tempered little devil! 
She’ll be in a passion all her life — will she? 

[^Aside. 

Lyd. Think not the idle threats of my ridic- 
ulous aunt can ever have any weight with me. 

Mrs. Mai. Very dutiful^ upon my word! 

[Aside. 

Lyd. Let her choice be Captain Absolute^ 
but Beverley is mine. 

Mrs. Mai. I am astonished at her assur- 
ance! — to his face — this is to his face! [Aside. 

Ahs. Tims then let me enforce my suit. 

[Kneeling. 

Mrs. Mai. [Aside.l young man! 

— down on his knees entreating for pity! — I 
can contain no longer. — [Coming forioard.] 
Why, thou vixen! — I have overheard you. 

A hs. Oh, confound her vigilance. * [Aside. 

Mrs. Mai. Captain Absolute, I know not 
how to apologize for her shocking rudeness. 

Ahs. [Aside. ] So all’s safe, I find. — [Aloted.] 
I have .hopes, madam, that time will bring 
the young lady 

Mrs. Alai. Oh, there’s nothing to be hoped 
for from lier! she’s as headstrong as an allegory 
on the banks of Nile, 

Lyd. Nay, madam, what do you charge me 
with now? 

Airs. Alai. Why, thou unblushing rebel — 
didn’t you tell this gentleman to liis face that 
you loved another better? — didn’t you say you 
never would be his? 

Lyd. No, madam — I did not. 

Airs. Mai. Good Heavens! what assurance! 
.—Lydia, Lydia, you ought to know that lying 
don’t become a young woman! — Didn’t you 
boast that Beverley, that stroller Beverley, 
possessed your heart? — Tell me that, I say. 

Lyd. ’Tis true, ma’am, and none but 
Beverley 

Airs. Alai. Hold! — hold, Assurance! — ^you 
shall not be so rude. 

Ahs. Nay, pray, Mrs. hlalaprop, don’t stop 
the young lady’s speech: she’s very welcome to 
talk thus — it does not hurt me in the least, I 
assure you. 

Airs. Alai. You are too good, captain — too 

amiably patient — but come with me, miss. 

Let us see you again, soon, captain — remember 
what we have fixed. 

Ahs. I shall, ma’am. 

Airs. Alai. Come, take a graceful leave of 
the gentleman. 

Lyd. ay every blessing wait on my Beverley, 

my loved Bev 

Airs. Alai. Hussy! Ill choke the word in 
your throat! — come along — come along. 


[Exeunt severally; Captain Absolute 
hissing Ms hand to Lydia — M rs. Mala- 
VB.O'B stopping her from speahing. 

Scene as before. 

Mrs. Malapeop Lydia. 

Mrs. Alai. Why, thou perverse one!— tell 
me what you can object to him ? Isn’t he a 
handsome man? — tell me that. A genteel 
man? a pretty figure of a man? 

Lyd. [Aside.] She little thinks whom she is 
praising! — [Aloud.] So is Beverley, ma’am. 

Mrs. Alai. No caparisons, miss, if you please. 
Caparisons don’t become a young woman. No! 
Captain Absolute is indeed a fine gentleman! 

Lyd. Ay, the Captain Absolute you have 
seen. [Aside. 

Mrs. Alai. Then he’s so well bred; — so full 
of alacrity, and adulation! — and has so much 
to say for himself:— in such good language 
too ! His phy siogn omy so gram matical ! Th en 
his presence is so noble ! I protest, when I saw 
him, I thought of what Hamlet says in the 
play: — 

“ Hesperian curls— the front of J ob himself ! — 

An eye, like March, to threaten at command!— 

A station, like Harry Mercury, new — ” 

Something about kissing — on a hill — however, 
the similitude struck me directly. 

Lyd. How enraged she’ll be presently, when 
she discovers her mistake! [Aside, 

Enter Servant, 

Ber. Sir Anthony and Captain xibsolute are 
below, ma’am. 

Mrs. Alai. Show them up here. — [Exit 
Servant. ] Now, Lydia, I insist on your be- 
having as becomes a young woman. Show 
your good breeding^ at least, though you i)a^'e 
forgot your duty, 

Lyd, Madam, I have told you my resolution! 

. — I shall not only give him no encouragement, 
but 1 won’t even apeak to, or look at him. 

[Flmgs herself into a chair j uMh her face 
from the door. 

Enter Sir Anthony Absolute and Captain 
Absolute. 

Sir Anih. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop; 
come to mitigate the frowns of unrelenting 
beauty, — and difficulty enough I had to bring 
this fellow. — I don’t know what’s the matter; 
but if I had not held him by force, he’d have 
given me the slip. 

Mrs. Alai. You have infinite trouble, Sir 
Anthony, in the affiiir. I am ashamed for the 
cause! — [Aside to Lydia.] Lydia, Lydia, rise, 

I beseech you! — pay your respects! 

Sir A^ith. I hope, madam, that Miss 
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LaBgiiiali has refi.eet€d. on the worth of this 
genii eiiian, and the regard due to her aunt’s 
clK»i«*c, and mj alliance , — to Captain' 
Absolute.] Jack, speak to her. 

Ahs. What the devil shall I do! — ; 

[J.svWe to Sib Antbonv.] You ■ see, sir, she 
won’t even look at me whilst you are here. I 
knew she wouldn’t! I told you, so. Let me 
entreat you, sir, to leave us toge,t,her! 

[Seejns to expostulate xoith Ms father. 
Lyd. [A safe] I wonder 1 ha’n’t heard my 
aunt exclaim yet! sure she can’t have looked 
at him! — perhaps their regimentals are alike, 
and she is something blind. 

Str A nth. I sa}", sir, f wum’t stir a foot yet ! 
Jf?w. 3fal 1 am sorry to say. Sir Anthony, 
that my affluence over my niece is very small. 
— [Aside to Lydia.] Turn round, Lydia: I 
blush for youl 

Sir A nth. May I not flatter myself, that 
Miss Languish will assign what cause of dis- 
like she can have to my son! — [Aside to Cap- 
tain Absolute.] Why don’t you begin, Jack! 
— Speak, you puppy — speak! 

Mrs. Mai It is impossible, Sir Anthony, 
she can have any. She will not say she has. 
— [Aside to Lydia.] xinswer, hussy! why don’t 
you answer? 

Sir Antk. Then, madam, I trust that a 
childish and hasty predilection, will be no bar to 
Jack’s happiness. — [Aside to Captain Absol- 
ute.] Zounds! sirrah! why don’t you speak? 

Lyd, [Aside.'] I think my lover seems as 
little inclined to conversation as myself. — ;How 
strangely blind my aunt must be ! 

A hs. Hem ! Iiera ! madam-— hem ! —[A ttempts 
to speah, then returns to SiE x^nthony. ] Paith! 
sir, I am so confounded! — ^and — so — so— con- 
fused! — I told you I should be so, sir — I knew 
it. — The — the — tremor of my passion entirely 
takes away my presence of mind. 

Sir A nth. But it don’t take away your voice, 
fool, does it ? — Go up, and speak to her directly! 

I Captain Absolute mahes signs to Mbs. 
Malapeop to leave them together. 

Mrs. Mai Sir Anthony, shall we leave them 
together ?— to Lydia. ] Ah! you stubborn 
little vixen! 

Sir Antk. Is'ot yet, ma’am, not yet!— [AsMe 
to Captain xIbsolute.] What the devil are 

you at? unlock your jaws, sirrah, or 

Als. [Aside.] l^ow Heaven send she may 
be too sullen to look round! — I must disguise 
my voice.— [Dm?rg near Lydia, and speah in 
a low hoarse tone.] Will not Miss Languish 
lend an ear to the mild accents of time love^ 
Will not 

Sir Antk What the devil ails the fellow? 


Why don’t you speak out ?— not stand croaking 
like a frog in a quinsy! 

Ms. The— the— excess of my aive, and— 
my— my— my modesty, quite choke me ! 

Sir Antk xih! your modesty again! — I’ll 
tell you what. Jack; if you don’t speak, out 
directly, and glibly too, I shall be in such a 
rage!— Mrs. Malaprop, I wish the lady would 
favour us with something more thaiva side- 
frorvt. 

[Mbs. ILilaprop seems to chide Lydia. 

. Ahs. [Adde.] So all will out, I seel— 
xi}! to Lydia, speaks softly. ] Be not surprised, 
Lydia, suppress all surprise at present. 
Lxjd. [Aside.] Hea,vensl ’tis Beverley’s 
voice! Sure he can’t have imposed on Sir 
Anthony too? [Zoo/j^ round hy degrees, then 
starts up.] Is this possible!— my Beverley!— 
how can this be? — my Beverley? 

Abs. Ah! ’tis all over. [Aside. 

Sir Antk Beverleyl—the devil!— Beverley! 
—What can the girl mean?— This is my son. 
Jack Absolute. 

Ml'S. Alai. For shame, hugsyl for shame! 
your head runs so on that fellow, that you 
have him always in your eyes!— beg Captain 
Absolute’s pardon directly. 

Lyd. I see no Captain Absolute, but my 
loved Beverley! 

Sir Antk Zounds! the girl’s macll— her 
brain’s turned by reading. 

I A£rs. Alai O’ my conscience, I believe so!— 

' What do you mean by Beverley, hussy ?— You 
saw Captain Absolute before to-day ; there he 
is — your husband that shall be. 

Lxjd. With all my soul, nia’am— when I 

refuse my Beverley 

Sir Antk Oh! she’s as mad as Bedlam!— 
or has this fellow been playing us a rogue’s 
trick!— Come here, sirrah, who the devil are 
you ? 

Abs. Faith, sir, I am not quite clear myself; 

hut I’ll endeavour to recollect. 

Sir Antk Are you my son or not? — answer 
for your mother, you dog, if you won’t for me. 

Mrs. Mai Ay, sir, who are you ? 0 mercy! 

I begin to suspect !— 

A bs. [A side. ] Ye powers of impudence, be- 
friend me! [Aloud.] Sir Anthony, most as- 
suredly I am your wife’s son, and that I sin- 
cerely believe myself to be yours also, I hope 
my duty has always shown.— Mrs. Malaprop, 

I am your most respectful admirer, and shall 
be proud to add affectionate nephew. — I need 
not tell my Lydia that she sees her faithful 
Beverley, who, knowing the singular generosity 
of her temper, assumed that name and station, 
which has proved atest of the most disinterested 
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love^ wliicli he now hopes to enjoy in a more 
elevated character. 

Lyd So!-~there will be no elopement after 
all i 

3Irs. 3£al 0 LudJ Sir Anthony!-— a new 
light breaks in upon mel— heyl— how! what! 
captain, did you write the letters then ? — What 
—am I to thank you for the elegant compila- 
tion of an old weatJiei'-beaten slie-dragon — hey! 
— 0 mercy! — was it you that reflected on my 
parts of speech ? 

Ahs. Dear sir! my modesty will be over- 
powered at last, if you don’t assist me— I shall 
certainly not be able to stand it! 

Hit Anth. Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we 
must forget and forgive; — odds life! matters 
have taken so clever a turn all of a sudden, 
that I could find in my heart to he so good- 
humoured! and so gallant! hey! Mi's. Malaprop! 

Airs. 31 al. Well, Sir Anthony, since you 
desire it, we will not anticipate the past ! — so 
mind, young people — our retrospection will be 
all to the future. 

From the Rimls, a Coriiedy. 


ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. 

Higher, higher will we climb 
Up the mount of glory, 

That our names may live through time 
In our country’s story; 

Happy, when our welfare caUs, 

He who conquers, he who falls. ' 

Deeper, deeper let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature’s wealth, and learning’s spoil, 
Win from school or college ; 

Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

Onward, onward may we press 
Through the path of duty ; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true beauty. 
hKnds are of celestial birth, 

Make we then a heaven on earth. 

Closer, closer let us knit 
Hearts and hands together, 

"Where our fireside comforis sit, 

In the wildest weather : 

Oh! they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A UOUNTEY 
CHURCHYARD. 

[Thomas Gray, born in CornMll, London, 2Gth 
December, 1716; died 30th July, 1771. Educated at 
Eton and at Cambridge. In 1767 he declined the office 
of poet-laureate, which had become vacant by the 
death of Cibber. He resided in Cambridge during the 
greater part of his life, and in 1768 he was appointed 
professor of modem history in the University there. 
His most popular poems are the odes On a Distant Fro- 
Sjpect of Bton College^ and To Spring, the Hymn to Adver- 
sity ^ and The Elegy. Of the latter Beattie wrote : — “It 
is a poem which is univereally understood and admired, 
not only for its poetical beauties, but also, and perhaps 
chiefly, for its expressing sentiments in which every 
man thinks himself interested, and %vhich at certain 
times are familiar to all men.” Byron said: Gray’s 
elegy pleased instantly and eternally.” The MS. of 
this poem was sold in 1845 for £100.] 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman home%vard plods his weary w^ay, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy -man tied tow’r, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret foow’r, 
Molest her ancient solitaiy reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’rmg 
heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built 
shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bow’d the woods beneath their stiu’dy 
stroke! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


James Montgomery. 
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Tlie lioast of lieralclry, the .pomp of powY, 

And all that beauty, aU that, wealth e’er gave, 
AwTtit alifce th’ inevitable hour. . 

Tiic paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Hor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
heie tlirough. the lojig-drawii aisle and fretted 
vault 

The peeling anthem swells the note of praise, j 

Vim storied urn, or animated bust, 

Lack to its mansion, call the fleeting breath? 
-an iicmouEs voice provoke the silent dust 
Or liatt'ry soothe the duU cold ear of death? 

i erhaj is in this neglected spot is laid 
8onie jicart once pregnant with celesthd fire; 
iiands, that tJie rod of empire might have sway’d. 
Or wiiji d to ecstasy tJie living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
lacli With the spoils of time did ne’er unroll: 
Ciiill penury repress’d their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of ptxrest ray serene 

■ he dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


St dauntless 

withstood,— 

Some mute inglonous Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 

^Tlm to command, 

To^i^+t f despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling Land, ^ 

And re.ad their- history in a nation’s eyes, 

Tneir lot forbad : nor cii-cumscrib’d alone 
Ihe, rjrowiug ,-irtues, but their crimes con- 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

Xfa struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide 

Or W sr f “S“'30US sbaLe 
Or heap the shrme of lurcuiy and pride 

M ith incense kindled at the Muse’s 

"’•?ddmg crowd’s ignoble strife, 

sequester’d vale of life 
i hey kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

^-^sult to protect 

Lck’S 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d 
, Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 

^ lioly text around she strews 
iliat teach the rustic moralist to die. 

forgetfulness a prey, 

T anxious being e’er resign’d. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day 

Ivor cast one longing ling’riiig look behind? 

parting soul relies, 

If’ f i?* drojis the closing eye requires • 

E en in our ashes lire their wonted fires ’ 

For thee, wdio, imndful of th’ unhonour’d dead 
Do»t in these lines their artless tale relate- ’ 

If chance,_ by lonely contemplation led ’ 
Some kindred spirit lhall inquire thy fate,- 

''““y-ieaded swain may say 
lo meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

TT;T fantastic roots so high 

His listless length at noontide would he streteh 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. ’ 

“Hawl by yon wood, now smUing as in .scorn, 
Blutt nng his wayward fancies, he would rLe- 
j Iv^ cliooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Oi eras d with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 

“One mom I miss’d him on the custom’d hill 
^ong the heath, and near his fav’rite tree- ’ 
An^other came— nor yet beside the rill 
F. or up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

“■rae next, with dirges due in sad array 

uSli' - ■» 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.’ 

the EPITAZ’H. ' 

Here rests bis bead upon tlie lap of earth 

I Fat sc-'’*’’’ f unknown • 

Fair science frown d not on his humble birth ’ 

And melancholy marked him for her own. ’ 
Heaven did a recompense as laro-elv send - 

He gave tomyry (all he had) a tear 

frietd. oil he wish’d) a 

No farther swk his merits to disclose. 

The bosom of his Father and his God. ^ 
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THE BEGGAE’S MAEEIAGE GIFT. 

I’RO.M THE GERMAN OP F. KIND. 

Otto Ton D — j after an absence of several 
years, two of wbicli lie had spent in the luxu- 
ri ous capital of France, was recalled to his 
natire Germany by the unexpected death of 
Ids hither. ^ He found the family estate in- 
Toived in dilficiilties, chiefly occasioned by ex- 
travagance and mismanagement, which would 
have appeared inextricable to a mind possess- 
ing less energy than his own; but by at once 
adopting a system of curtailment and method 
he soon succeeded in bringing matters into 
such a train, as not only enabled him to dis- 
charge the accumulated arrears of interest, but 
also gradually to reduce the principal debt 
with which his property had been improvi- 
dent iy burdened. 

It was not until his mind was relieved of 
this first care, and he could uninterruptedly 
form his plans for the future, that Otto thought 
of choosing a companion who might share with 
him the sweets of life, and assist him in com- 
bating its toils. He had left Adelaide, the ( 

youngest daughter of his neighbour Von Z < 

an interesting girl of fourteen; on his return < 
he found her blooming in all the charms of c 
youthful innocence; and he was not slow in r 
observing, as well in the hearty welcome of her a 
parents, as in the tell-tale blush of the maiden y 
herself, that his addresses would not be un- p 
acceptable. He therefore embj’aced an early o 
opportunity to^ declare his sentiments; and, h 
after the preliminaries usual on such occasions, 
the happy day was fixed, arrived, and was ob- ii 
served "witli all those ceremonies which the tl 
country people in some parts of Germany still of 
religiously keep up, according to the good old ti 
custom of their forefathers. p. 

First came the wedding guests, conducting id 
the bride, modestly clad in white, with a veil it 
covering her face, and who were met on the m 
lawn by the peasantry, preceded by the village th 

imisicians. The married women brought their tii 

offering of a cradle and fine baby linen, spun re: 
by themselves; the lads presented a handsome 
plough and harness; the maidens a snow-white thi 
lamb; and the children doves and flowers. Sa' 
Adelaide gave her hand to all in silence; Otto pu 
spoke few, but impressive words, and on con- un 
cludmp myited the whole party, in the name out 
of the bride b father, to a collation and dance on by 
the green, for which preparations had already fur 
been made. 

The lamps were now lighted up, and fiddle gra 


j and pipe wore sounding merrily under the 
sweet-scented linden-trees, when a foreign liv 
L. ery-servant, whose coat was rather thc^v'orse 
for wear made his appearance on the dancino- 
1 ? singular tones and strange gestiein 

eral ations soon collected around him a troop of 
ill laughing villagers; but it was not without eon- 
of difficulty gathered from the broken 

Geiman of the orator (whose hands and feet 
m- were equally eloquent with his tongue), that 

iild til* s carnage had been overturned in 
uld the neighbourhood, and that a wheel was 

>od f joumS ’ “ “ ' 

yj'® of mending wheels, or going 
lb- further to-day?” hiccupped the bride’s Mior 
ut whose satisfaction at his daughter’s good for- 
bt tune had dispHyed itself at table in copious 
libations -'To-day,” added he, patting his 

of m. ^ go in shivers; no 

man shall pass this house to-day; you mav tell 
y your master so; but stay, you may as well 

h f crowd of if ■ attended by 

< a ciov d of followers, ho proceeded to the high- 

f S’ Peweived a small wax- 

ole upset on the road, 

n effectually 

n demolished as if an axe had been used in the 

n ohiff ‘’'■essed in a 

a plain blue frock-coat, having his right arm in 

1 toif ^ ““wl u-hose 

woebegone looks imparted to his general ap- 
- pearance no distant resemblance to the knight 
' f rueful countenance, stood near the ve- 
. mcle, holding a jaded rosinante by the bridle 
. Ho sooner did he perceive the party approach- 
• mg than, hastening towards them, he addressed 
then leader in French, with much politeness 

of manner and fluency of utterance. Unfor- 
tunately, however, old Z-’s court language 
had lam too long rusty, and the state of his 
Ideas was too muddled to enable him to brush 
moment, so that he was obliged to 
make the stranger understand, more bv .signs 
than words,^ that he must not think k con- 
tmumg his journey that day at least, but mu.st 
lemaiii with them as a wedding guest. 

I he invitation was accepted with many 
thanks; and the stranger, having caused his 

nmlii wl • f Jris surtont, 

under which a sort of uniform modestly peeped 

out Thus prepared, he set himself in motion 
by the help of a stout crutch-stick; and it then 

disabled, though there was something not un- 
graceful m its hobble. Onreachingth^ Snden- 
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place ho requested to ])C introduced to the 
yoiine: couple, Jind after wishing the bride- 
groom joy, he kisseci the bride’s Jiand, with 
the air of an old beau, and whispered manj'’ 
iiaitering things to her in his own language. 

When this matter was settled, ail hastened 
again to dance and jilay. Otto soon removed 
his bride to another quarter: and it seemed 
quite natural that the stiff and wearied old 
man should choose his seat on a bench apart 
froui persons wlio neither understood him nor 
he them. 

On supper being announced, the stranger 
aeeoinpaiiie<l the rest to the eating apartment, 
whore he planted himself, with considerable 
adroitness, between two of the rosiest and 
plumpest lasses in the room, to the no small 
mortiiication of a young lieutenant, who had 
fixed on this place for himself. Hilarity and 
mirth now presided over the happy party: the 
good-Jmmoured joke was bandied about, and 
tiic lioarty laugh echoed round the room; when 
one of the servants entered with a packet, w'hich 
a messenger had just delivered, w'ith directions 
that it should be given into the bridegroom’s 
owni hands. The curiosity of all -was excited, 
and Otto was induced by their solicitations to 
open the packet immediately; and, after re- 
moving almost innumerable covers, heat length 
produced a plain wooden drinking-cup, wdth a 
silver rim, on which was engraved, “Present 
de noces dii Gueux. ” 

Jaqiies!'’ cried Otto, kissing the cup with 
emotion. Adelaide cast an inquiring eye at 
her lover, and lifted up the cup to examine it 
more nearly: but she had scarcely raised it 
from the table when its unexpected weight 
occasioning her to replace it rather smai*tly, 
the bottom fell out, and discovered a rose- 
coloured case, containing a pair of bracelets, 
set in brilliants of the purest w^ater and new^est 
fashion: the words, “a la belle epoiise demon 
ami," wx*re embroidered on the satin. 

The sur|mise and curiosity on ail sides may 
be easily conceived. All the guests rose from 
their seats, except the stranger, who remained 
sitting with the most perfect indifference, and 
an expression of countenance that almost ap- 
peared to indicate contempt for what was going 
forward. Otto, whose growing dislike to the 
stranger was not lessened by this conduct, 
measured him with an ejx of indignation, and 
allowed himself the more readily to be per- 
suaded, by his bride and the other guests, to 
satisfy their inquiries, 

“Yes!” he began, a fine glow suffusing his 
manly cheeks; “yes! I am not ashamed to, 
own it; a beggar — Jaques is the worthy man’s 


name — is my dearest friend; is, to express all 
to you in a few words, the preserver of my life 
and honour. However painful it may be to 
me, on an occasion like the present, to accuse 
myself of a youthful indiscretion, yet I shall 
not hesitate to do so, as I cannot otherwise, 
perhaps, do justice to the noble-minded Jaques, 
whose marriage present shall ever be dear to 
my heart, and the most valued ornament of 
my Adelaide.” 

“Then let me wear it to-day,” said the 
lovely girl, with tremulous voice; and the 
bracelets w'cre quickly transferred from their 
rose-coloured covering to the -white satin of her 
arms. Otto resumed, after a short pause : 

“ During my residence in Paris I was almost 
daily in the habit of passing along the Pont 
Neuf, At one end of the bridge, and generally 
about the same spot, there sat a beggar, %vho, al- 
though he seemed scarcely more than fifty, had 
frequented tlie place upwards of thirty years, 
and -was commonly knowm by the name of “old 
Jaques.” Hot out of any feeling of compassion, 
but merely because his general appearance 
rather interested me, I threw a sous into his hat 
as often as I chanced to pass near him. This 
became at length so habitual to me that when- 
ever I approached his station I put my hand 
invohmtarily into my pocket. He always 
wished me every possible good-— chatted with 
me, when I >vas at leisure, about the news of 
the day — even -warned me now and then against 
the dangers of the town; in short, in the course 
of half-a-year, we stood together on the footing 
of acquaintances, who, though of different rank, 
are yet mutually pleased with each other. 

“ My time in Paris was spent very agreeably, 
and I may flatter myself not altogether with- 
out advantage. I lived as decently as my 
means permitted, but never extravagantly, 
till, a short time before my departure, my evil 
stars brought me acquainted with some young 
men who were addicted to gambling, and who, 
by little and little, led me on to stake, first 
small, and then large sums at play. The con- 
sequence of this was as may be supposed: but 
it was not until I had lost all my owni money, 
and had become deeply indebted to my so e- 
disant Mends, that I began seriously to reflect 
on my situation. 

“ I immediately formed the resolution to 
pause ere it was too late, and quit the capital 
for ever, after discharging the debt which I 
had contracted. I therefore wrote to my 
father, requesting such a remittance as might 
be necessary for this purpose; but that letter, 
and several which I sent subsequently, re- 
mained unanswered. My bills meanwhile be- 
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came due. I was forced to have recourse to 
the assistance of usurers, and ruin stared me 
in the hice. 

^^Disheartened, gloomy, and silent, I now 
passed Jaques without noticing him; his fixed 
and earnest gaze became intolerable, and I 
avoided the place where he stood. At length 
I received the long-looked-for letters from 
home; but instead of the remittances with 
whicli I had hoped to silence the most clamor- 
ous of my creditors, they brought me the in- 
telligence of my father’s death, after a short 
illness, and announced the impossibility of 
sending me more money than would barely 
suffice for my travelling expenses. Eursed in 
the lap of affluence, and unused to privation of 
any sort, it may easily be supposed that I wslb 
but little prepared for such news. The death 
of my good father filled me with sorrow. The 
involved situation of his affairs, whicli I now 
learned for the first time, deprived me of all 
hope for the future. The idea of having debts 
which I could not discharge, and the prospect 
of prison in a foreign land, threw me into 
despair. The longer I considered, the more 
did my situation appear utterly hopeless, till 
at length, in a state of mind bordering on 
frenzy, and with a determination which such 
a state only could inspire, I walked out after a 
sleepless night, and bent my course toivards 
the river. I was already within a few paces of 
the Pont Eeuf, wffien Jaques threw himself, 
with greater importunity than usual, in my 
way. I loould not see him. 

“ ^One word, sir,’ said he, in a tone of en- 
treaty, and taking hold of the skirt of my coat. 

^ Leave me, old man, ’ said I, with forced com- 
posure; ‘'to-day I have given all away.’ He 
guessed my meaning better than I intended 
he should. 

‘ By all that’s sacred, my dear young mas- 
ter!’ said he solemnly, confide in me. What 
has happened?’ 

‘What is that to thee?’ I replied; ‘thou : 
eanst not help me. ’ 

“‘Who knows? only speak, sir! I cannot : 
rest until I learn what has so changed you. 
Tell me the cause of your dejection.’ 

“ ‘Why, only a paltry thousand louis!’ said 
I, with a shrug. 

“ ‘And is that all? Good! I, will lend them 
to you. ’ 

“ ‘You, Jaques! Good old man, jmu have 
been drinking too freely this morning.’ 

“ ‘Well, only take the trouble of coming to 
me to-night; and till then, I conjure you, do 
nothing rashly.’ 

“The earnestness of his manner, the^ firm- 


ness with which he spoke, and the reflection 
that I could at any time carry my intention 
into effect, brought my thoughts into another 
channel, and induced me to yield to his re- 
quest. Jaques gave me his address, in a remote 
suburb, and I pledged my word of honour to 
meet him there the same evening. 

“ Urged by curiosity more than by hope, I 
appeared at the appointed time and place, and 
found Jaques in a small but extremely clean 
apartment, plain but neatly furnished; he now 
wmre a decent coat, and came forward to meet 
me with a friendly look. 

' ‘“Consider all that you see here as your 
own,’ said he. ‘ I have neither child nor rela- 
tion, and what I daily receive from the bene- 
volent suffices for my own and my housekeeper’s 
wants.’ 

“ Little as I had calculated on the old man’s 
assistance, yet this address appeared too ridi- 
culous; and I was hesitating whether L should 
consider him a fool or a madman, when he at 
once put an end to my doubts ; for, requesting 
me to partake of tlie refreshments "which he 
had provided, he raised a part of the floor, and 
brought from underneath a heavy wooden ves- 
sel, "which he placed withdifliculty on the table. 
On removing the lid, you may figure my as- 
tonishment when I saw that it was filled to the 
brim with gold pieces. 

“‘Help yourself, sir,’ said he, smiling; 
‘here are about twelve hundred louis. It is 
all I have by me in ready cash, but I soon can 
procure more.’ 

“ ‘ Do not mistake me,’ continued my honest 
Jaques, ‘I am no common beggar, "who drive 
the trade from love of idleness, and cheat the 
needy of the charitable gift of the compassion- 
ate. I am of noble, though poor birth. Hav- 
ing lost my parents early, I entered the army 
in my sixteenth year, served under the great 
Saxe, and if worthy of such a leader, let this 
testify; ’ a cross of St. Louis lay on the heap of 
gold. ‘ In my twentieth year a cannon-slxot 
carried away my right arm. I received iny 
discharge, and was thrown on the world desti- 
tute and hopeless. Ignorant of any trade by 
which I could gain a livelihood, and rendered 
incapable of labour by the loss of my arm, I 
abandoned myself to a profound melancholy, 
which threw me into a long and severe illness. 
When I recovered, my disappointed prospects, 
and a sort of spite at the world, made me a 
beggar. My youth and infirmities gained me 
more compassion than I had expected; and I 
soon earned not only my daily subsistence, but 
became enabled to lay by a trifle daily, which 
by little and little amounted to a considerable 
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■sum. ()ufc of this I assisted such of my com- 
panions in misery as had been less fortunate 
tliau myself in this calling, and thereby ac- 
([lilred a sort of consideration amongst them, 
but 110 disinterested attachment. This vexed 
me. I adopted a foundling as my own child, 
and began to live even more sparingly than 
l.sefore, in order to make provision for him. I 
Iiad him carefully ])roug).it up and educated 
till Ids sixteenth year, when a councillor was 
pleased ivith the lad, and took him into his 
service. Tiii.s very boy-— 0 Fram^ois, Frangois, 
iiowmuny tears have I shed on thy account! — 
soon began to consider it lieneatli him to be on 
terms of intimacy with a beggar; and on the 
same day that you first gave rue an alms, he 
had the cruelty to pass as if he did not know 
mo. He was ashamed of me — of 7/ie, who at 
that moment was begging to make him inde- 
pendent. • He heeds me not,’ said I, and his 
unnatural conduct drove all the blood to my 
heart. Thou all-powerful Being ! give me 
then another son. ’ Scarcely liad I uttered the 
prayer when you approached, and threw, with 
a compassionate look, a gift into my hat.’” 

Otto was moved even to tears, and was forced 
to make a pause. 

'Fou will not be ashamed of me, ’continued 
Jaques. ‘^You are now unfortunate: make the 
old beggar happy by accepting liis assist- 
ance. ’ 

^^You may easily imagine how I felt at this 
moment. The wonderful intervention of Pro- 
vidence to prevent the commission of a crime 
at which 1 shudder; the noble, I may say 
the heavenly look of the good old man; but, 
above all, my own dreadful situation, crowded 
into my thoughts, and I did not hesitate to 
avail my.self of liis generou.s offer. My inten- 
tion of disclosing to him the cause of my em- 
barras.^meiits was needless, for he had already 
informed himself of every particular. 

I allowed him to count out one thousand 
loiiis, and then requested pen and ink, in 
order to give him an acknowledgment for the 
amoniit; but my benefactor would not hear a 
word of tliis. ‘'Take,'* said he, ‘as much as 
you require: and if you die,’ added he, ^you 
can pay me yonder! I want but little here. 
You arc sent to me as a son, whether you will 
or no; and you, at least, cannot deprive me of 
the secret satisfaction of being your father.’ 

“ ‘Yes, father! preserver and father,’ cried 
I, falling on his bosom. ‘ ISTature gave me one, 
and when I lost him Heaven replaced him in 
you.’ 

I did not leave Jaques’ cottage till a late 
hour, when I returned home with a lightened 


heart, and refreshing sleep once more visited 
my eyelids. 

“ Early on the following day I paid off every 
creditor, had another with, Jaques, 

and prepared immediately to quit France. My 
first care, on arriving here, would most cer- 
tainly have been to discharge this, which I 
could truly call a debt of honour; but as lie 
had expressly required me at parting not to 
think of tins till after the end of a year, at 
soonest, to give him, as he said, a proof of 
confidence, I deferred doing so till very lately, 
when, on repaying him liis loan, I had the 
satisfaction of acquainting him with my ap- 
proaching union.” 

“And he shall be m.y father also,” said x\.de- 
laide, pressing bis hand : then rising, and fi.ll- 
ing the goblet with wine, “ Let us drink to the 
health of my worthy fathers — John von Z — 
and Jaques the beggar.” 

Every one present pledged the toast with 
enthusiasm, except the old stranger, who, still 
evincing the most cutting indifference, pushed 
his chair back, and hastily rose up, with a 
countenance on which was written, in pretty 
legible characters, “ What a fuss about a beg- 
gar!” 

“ Sir, you abuse the rights of hospitality!” 
cried Otto angrily, and going up to the French- 
man with the determination of making him 
quit the apartment. 

“Mon ami, ah, mon fils!” replied the old 
man, with the tend erest expression, and remov- 
ing at the same time the bandage from his left 
eye, “now indeed I am satisfied that my choice 
has not been misplaced. You have not been 
ashamed to acknowledge the old beggar; your 
lovely bride, too, has called me father. For 
thi.s alone have I undertaken a long journey, 
and caused my carriage to be overturned at 
your gate, ” He was now in his turn overcome; 
all the guests crowded round him with praises 
and caresses, and the grateful Otto, kissing his 
Adelaide, called this the happiest day of his 
life. 

“Only allow me to pass my few remaining 
years with you,” added Jaques, as he drew 
from his bosom a packet with his left hand, it 
being now remarked by all that the right was 
skilfully formed of wax. “ There, my son, are 
your papers back. I will never be a burden to 
you. I have twelve hundred livres yearly of 
rent, and all I request is a small apartment in 
your house, or wheresoever else an honest beg- 
gar may patiently await his end. ” 

Otto tenderly embraced his adopted father, 
and the wooden cup was frequently replenished 
in the course of the evening. 
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BESCRIPTIOE’ OP A BEALTYJ 

BY SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


The maid (and tliereby hangs a tale) 
For such a maid no Whitson-ale 

Could ever yet produce : 
jSTo grape that’s kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
JSTor half so full of juice. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they fear’d the light : 
But, oh I she dances such a way I 
Ho sun upon the Easter- day 

Is half so fine a sight. 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on. 

No daisy makes comparison 

{Who sees them is undone),* 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Cath’rine pear, 

(The side that’s next the sun.) 


Her lips were red; and one was thin, 

Compared to that was next her chin 

Some bee had stung it newly. 
But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no moi’e upon them gaze 

Than on the sun in July. 


Her mouth so small, when she does speak. 
Thou dst swear her teeth her words did break 
_ That they might passage get : * 

But she so handled still the matter, 

They came as good as ours, or better, 

And 811*6 not spent a wiut. 


the horologe. 


Once, by the dusk light of an ancient haU 
I saw a Horologe. Its minutes fell ’ 
Upon the roused ear, with a drowsy faieH, 

That he who pass’d attended to the call. 

I look d : and lo I five Antics over all. 

One moved, and four were motionless. The one 

^Wsscyt]i’dandbalddieadTime;andhem 

Sweep after sweep— and each a minute’s faH 
SobeT hore md 

<2im 

ThZ t f’ZZ n- of Time, 

They had stiffen d into statues in their robes: 
Fear-petnfied. Let no man envy him 
Who smiles at that grave Homily sublime ! 

. Thomas Loubledat, 


1 Prom A Ballad upon a 


little dafeydowstdilly. 

BY NATHANIEL HAWTHOENB. 

Daffydowndilly was SO called, because in l* 
nature he resembled a flower, and louel fn^ 
only what was beautiful and aLtble 
took no delight in labour of any kind ’ r A 
while DaflTydowndilly was yet a Httle boy^his 
mother sent him away from his pleasant home 
and put him under the care of a very strirt 
yhoolmaster, who went by the name of Ifr 
Toil. Those who knew him best i 

that this Mr. Toil was a very worthy civ,™ 

and that he had done 
chilten and grown people, than an^bo^ else 
m the world. Certainly he had lived long 
enough to do a great deal of good: for if af 
stories be true, he had dwelt ?pon earth ever 
mnce Adam was driven from the garden S 

Kevertheless, Mr. Toil had a severe and udv 
countenance, especially for such little boys or 
big men as were inclined to be idle; his yoicf 
too, was harsh; and all his wavs aid cnii ’ 
seemed very disagreeable to onl friend dIC 

downdilly. Tte whole day long toteS 

old schoolmaster sat at his desk overloS 
the scholar^, or stalked about the schoSj 
with a certain awful birch-rod in his hTn? 
How came a rap oyer the shoulders of a w 
whom Mr, Toil had caught T nht .2 
he punished a whole class who were 
hand with their lessons; and, in short un- 
lei^a a lad cbose to attend quietlv 
Btantly to Ms book, he harno'c^L 

oTm^IoiI 

doZd^"'" for -e,- thought Daffy. 

How, the whole of DaffydowndiIlv’,s life had 
hitherto been passed with Ms dear mother 

Tod and ^“00 *on old Mr’ 

Toil, and who bad always been verv inrIn]o'Gyy+ 

, to her imie boy. Ho Undel therefore fha 
poor Daffydowndilly found it ; woful chan ge 
to be sent away from the good lady’s side and 

master, who never gave Mm any apples or 
downdilly to Mmself^wien^he had'bw'^^t 

school about a week “T’li t™ “ 

to find my dear mother; anraH; “1*7 
So, the very next morning, off started poor 
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DailH'downdilly, and began his rambles about 
the world, with only some bread and cheese for 
Ills breakfast, and very little pocket-money to 
pay his expenses. But he had gone only a 
short distance when he overtook a man of grave 
and sedate appearance, wdio was trudging at a 
moderate pace along the road. 

“•Mlood morning, my fine lad/* said the 
str.anger; and lii.s voice seemed hard and se%"ere, 
l)ut yet had a sort of kindness in it; ^'whence 
do you come so early, and whither are you 
, going?”. 

Little DafFydowndiily was a boy of very 
iiigeiuious disposition, and had never been 
known to tell a lie in all his life. Nor did he 
tell one now. He hesitated a moment or two, 
but finally confessed that he had run awmy 
from school, on account of his great dislike to 
Mr. Toil, and that he was resolved to find some 
place in the world where he should never see or 
hear of the old scdiooimaster again. 

very well, my little friend,” answered 
the stranger. "'Then we will go together; for 
I likewise have had a good deal to do with Mr. 
Toil, and should be glad to find some place 
where he was never heard of. ” 

Our friend Daffydowndilly 'would have been 
better pleased with a companion of his own 
age, with -wliom he might have gathered flowers 
along the roadside, or have chased butterflies, 
or have done many other things to make the 
journey pleasant. But he had wisdom enough 
to understand that he should get along through 
the world much easier by having a man of 
experience to show him the w'ay. So he ac- 
cepted the stranger’s proposal, and they walked 
on very sociably together. 

They had not gone far when the road passed 
by a field where some haymakers were at work 
mowing down the tail grass, and spreading it 
out in the sun to dry. Daflydowndilly was 
delighted with the sweet smell of the new- ! 
mowm grass, and thought how much pleasanter 
it must be to make hay in the sunshine, under 
the blue sky, and with the birds singing sweetly 
in the neighbouring trees and bushes, than to 
be shut up in a dismal school-room, learning 
lessons all day long, and continually scolded 
hyoid Toil. But in the midst of these 
thoughts, wiiile he w'as stopping to peep over 
the stone wail, he started back and caught hold 
of his companion’s hand, 

""Quick, quick!” cried he. "Let us run 
aw'ay, or he will catch us!” 

"" Who will catch us?” asked the stranger. 
"Ml*. Toil, the old schoolmaster!” answered 
Daffydowndilly. "Don’t you see him amongst 
the haymakers?” 


And Daffy dowmdilly pointed to an elderly 
man, who seemed to be the owmer of the field, 
and the employer of the men at w*ork there. 
He had stripped off his coat and w^aistcoat, and 
w^as busily at w^ork in his shirt-sleeves. The 
drops of sw^eat stood upon his browy; but he 
gave himself not a moment’s rest, and kept 
crying out to the haymakers to make bay 
w4ile the sun shone. Now*, strange to say, the 
figure and features of this old farmer were pre- 
cisely the same as those of old Mr. Toil, wiio 
at that very moment must have been just enter- 
ing his school-room. 

"" Don’t be afraid,” said the stranger. "" This 
is not Mr. Toil the schoolmaster, but a brother 
of his, wiio was bred a farmer; and people say 
he is the most disagreeable man of the two. 
However, he won’t trouble you, unless you 
become a labourer on the flirm.” 

Little DafFydowndiily believed w^hat his 
companion said, but was very glad, neverthe- 
less, when they were out of sight of the old 
farmer, who bore such a singular resemblance 
to Mr. Toil. The two travellers had gone but 
little further when they came to a spot where 
some carpenters w^ere erecting a house. Dafly- 
downdilly begged his companion to stop a mo- 
ment; for it was a pretty sight to see how 
neatly the carpenters did their work, witli their 
broad-axes and saws, and planes and hammers, 
shaping out the doors, and putting in the 
window-sashes, and nailing on the clap-boards; 
and he could not help thinking that he should 
like to take a broad-axe, a saw, a plane, and a 
hammer, and build a little house for himself. 
And then, when he should have a house of his 
own, old Mr. Toil would never dare to molest 
him. 

But just while he was delighting himself 
with this idea, little DafFydowndiily beheld 
something that made him catch hold of his 
companion’s hand all in a fright, 

"Make haste! Quick, quick!” cried he. 
"There he is again.” 

"Who?” asked the stranger, very quietly. 

" Old Mr. Toil,” said Daffydowndilly, trem- 
bling. "There! he that is overseeing the car- 
penters. ’Tis my old schoolmaster, as sure as 
Fm alive!” 

The stranger cast liis eyes where Daff\nlown- 
dilly pointed his finger, and he saw an elderly 
man, wdth a carpenter’s rule and compasses in 
his hand. This person went to and fro about 
the unfinished house, measuring pieces of tim- 
ber, and marking out the work that was to be 
done, and continually exhorting the other car- 
penters to be diligent. And wherever he turned 
his hard and wrinkled visag^^ the men seemed 
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to feel that tliey Iiad a taskmaster over them, 
and sawed, and hammered, and planed as if 
for dear life. 

Oil, no ! this is not Mr. Toil the school- 
master,” said the stranger. ‘'“‘'It is another 
brother of his, who follows the trade of car- 
penter. ” 

I am very glad to hear it,” quoth Daffy- 
dowiidilly: ‘^but, if you please, sir, I should 
like to get out of his way as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Then they went on a little further, and soon 
heard the sound of a drum and fife. Dafiy- 
downdilly pricked up his ears at this, and 
besought his companion to hurry forward that 
they might not miss seeing the soldiers. Ac- 
cordingly, they made "vvliat haste they could, 
and soon met a company of soldiers, gaily ■ 
dressed, with beautiful feathers in their caps, 
and bright muskets on their shoulders. In 
front marched two drummers and two fifers, 
beating on their drums and playing on their 
fifes with might and main, and making such 
lively music that little Daifydowndilly would 
gladly have followed them to the end of the 
ivorld. And if he was only a soldier, then, he 
said to himself, old Mr. Toil would never ven- 
ture to look him in the face. 

Quick step! Forward, march!” shouted a 
gruff voice. 

Little Daffydowndilly .started in great dis- 
may; for this voice W'hich had spoken to the 
soldiers sounded precisely the same as that 
which he had heard every day in Mr. Toil’s 
school-room, out of Mr. Toil’s own mouth. 
And turning his eyes to the captain of the 
company, what should he see but the very 
image of old Mr. Toil himself, with a smart 
cap and feather on his head, a pair of gold 
epaulettes on his shoulders, a laced coat on his 
back, a purple sash round his waist, and a long 
sword, instead of a birch-rod, in his hand. 
And though he held his head so high, and 
strutted like a turkey-cock, still he looked 
quite as ugly and disagreeable as when he was 
hearing lessons in the school-room. 

This is certainly old Mr. Toil,” said Daffy- 
do wndiliy, in a trembling voice. ''Let us run 
away, for fear he should make us enlist in his 
company!” 

"You are mistaken again, my little friend,” 
replied the stranger, very composedly. " This 
is not Mr. Toil the schoolmaster, but a bro- 
ther of his, who has served in the army all 
his life. People say he is a terribly severe 
fellow; but you and I need not be afraid of 
Mm.” 

"Well, well,” said little Daffydowndilly, 


" but if you please, sir, I don’t want to see the 
soldiers any more. ” 

So the child and the stranger resumed their 
journey; and, by-and-by, they came to a house 
by the road-side where a number of people were 
making merry. Young men and rosy-cheeked 
girls, with smiles on their faces, were dancing 
to the sound of a fiddle. It was the pleasantest 
sight that Daffydowndilly had yet met with, 
and it comforted him for all his disappoint- 
ments. 

" Oh, let us stop here,” cried he to his com- 
panion; "for Mr. Toil will never dare to show 
his face where there is a fiddler, and where 
people are dancing and making merry. We 
shall be quite safe here.” 

But these last words died away upon Dafiy- 
downdilly’s tongue; for happening to cast his 
' eyes on the fiddler, whom should he behold 
again but the likeness of Mr. Toil, holding a 
fiddle-bow instead of a birch-rod, and flourish- 
ing it with as much ease and dexterity as if he 
had been a fiddler all his life! He had some- 
what the air of a Frenchman, but still looked 
exactly like the old schoolmaster; and Daffy- 
downdiliy even fancied that he nodded and 
winked at him, and made signs for him to join 
in the dance. 

"Oh, dear me!” whispered he, turning pale. 
" It seems as if there was nobody but Mr. Toil 
in the world. Who could have thought of his 
playing on a fiddle!” 

"This is not your old schoolmaster,” ob- 
served the stranger, " but another brother of 
his, who was bred in France, where he learned 
the profession of a fiddler. He is ashamed of 
his family, and generally calls himself Mon- 
sieur ie Piaisir; but his real name is Toil, and 
those who have known him best think him still 
more disagreeable than his brothers. ” 

" Pray let us go a little further,” said Daffy- 
downdilly. "I don’t like the looks of this 
fiddler at all. ” 

Well, thus the stranger and little Daffydown- 
dilly went wandering along the highwa}”, and 
in shady lanes, and through pleasant villages; 
and whithersoever they went, behold! there 
was the image of old Mr. Toil. Ho stood like 
a scarecrow in the corn-fields. If they entered 
a house, he sat in the parlour; if they peeped 
into the kitchen he was there! He made him- 
self at home in every cottage, and stole, under 
one disguise or another, into the most splen- 
did mansions. Everywhere there was sure 
to he somebody wearing the likeness of Mr. 
Toil, and who, as the stranger affirmed, was 
one of the old schoolmaster’s innumerabk 
brethren. 
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LiWJe Daffydowiidllly was almost tired to 
death, when he perceived some people reclming 
lazily in a shady place by the side of the road. 
The poor child entreated liis companion that 
they might sit down there, and take some 
repose. 

""'Old ,Mr. Toil will never come here,” said 
he; ‘■‘'for he hates to see people taking their 
ease.” 

But even while he spoke, Daffydowndiiiy’s 
eyes fell upon a person who seemed the laziest, 
and lieavicst, and most torpid, of all those 
lazy, and heavy, and torpid people, who had 
laid down to sleep in the shade. Who 
sliould it be again but the very image of 
Mr. Toil! 

“There is a large family of these Toils,” 
remarked the stranger. “This is another of 
the old schoolmaster’s brothers, wdio was | 
bred in Italy, wdiere he acquired very idle 
habits, and goes by the name of Signor Par 
Niente. He pretends to lead an easy life, 
but is really the most miserable fellow in the 
family,” 

“ 0, take me back — take me back!” cried 
poor little Daffy do wndilly, bursting into tears. 
If there is nothing but Toil all the world 
over, I may just as well go back to the 
school -house !” 

“ Yonder it is, — there is the school-honse! ” 
said the stranger; for though he and little 
Daffydowndilly had taken a gi'eat many steps, 
they had travelled in a circle instead of a 
straight iine. “Come, we will go back to 
school together. ” 

There w’as something in his companion’s 
voice that little Daff^'downdiily now remem- 
bered; and it is strange that he had not re- 
membered it sooner. Looking up into his face, 
behold there again wms the likeness of old Mr. 
Toil; so that the poor child had been in com- 
pany with Toil all day, even while he was 
doing his best to run away from him. Some 
people, to whom I have told little BafFydown- 
dilly’s story, are of opinion that old Mr. Toil 
was a magician, and possessed the power of 
multiplying himself into as many shapes as he 
saw fit. 

Be this as it may, little Daffydowndilly had 
learned a good lesson, and from that time for- 
ward "was diligent at his task, because he knew 
that diligence is not a whit more toilsome than 
sport or idleness. And when he became better 
acquainted with Mr. Toil, he began to think 
that his wa 3 "s were not so very disagreeable, 
and that the old schoolmaster’s smile of appro- 
bation made his face almost as pleasant as even 
that of Daff*ydowndiIIy’s mother. j 
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■ IT’S HAME AND IT’S HAME. ' 

It’s hame and it's hame, hame fain would I be, 

O hame, hame, hame to my ain coimtree ; 

There’s an eye that ever weeps, and a fair face will be 
fain, 

As I pass through Aiinan- water with my bonnie bands 
again; 

Wlien the flower is in the bud, and the leaf upon the 
tree, 

i The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countree. 

It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 

O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree; 

The green leaf of loyalty’s begimiing now to fa’, 

The bonnie wdiite rose it is withering and a*, 

But I’ll water’t with the blood of usurping tyraunie, 
And green it will grow in my ain countree. 

It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 

O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 

There’s nought now frae ruin my country can save 
But the keys of kind heaven to open the grave, 

That all the noble martyrs who died for loyaltie 
May rise again and flght for their ain countree. 

It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 

0 hame, hame, hame to my ain coimtree ; 

The great now are gane a’ who ventured to save— 

The green grass is growing aboon their bloody grave. 

But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my ee,— * 
“ III shine on ye yet in your ain countree. ” 

Allan 'CuNNiNOHAai, ' 
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Once on a time, a nightingale 
To changes prone ; 

Unconstant, fickle, whimsical 
(A female one), 

Who sung like others of her kind. 

Hearing a well-taught linnet’s airs, 

Had other matters in her mind, 

To imitate him she jirepares. 

Her fancy straight was on the wing : 

“ I fly,” quoth she, 

“As well as he; 

I don’t know why 
I should not try 
As well as he to sing.” 

From that day forth she changed her note, 

She spoiled her voice, she strained her throat : 
She did, as leamM women do. 

Till everything 
That heard her sing, 

Would run away from her— as I from you. 

SiE John YANBBtTGH. 
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MARIA, NUN OF SANTA CLARA. 

Reader, if your wliim or your necessities 
should ]ead you to Madeira, go, for my sake, 
to the nunnery of Santa Clara. It is at the 
western end of Funchal, and you may buy 
there the prettiest flowers for your sweetheart’s 
hair, and the most ingenious toys in wax that 
are in the world. The nuns sell them very 
cheap, and all they get from you goes in real 
charity to themselves or their pensioners. Per- 
haps, also, you may see poor Maria, if she is 
not dead; if she comes, speak to her very kindly, 
and give my love to her ; but jmu do not know 
me, or poor Maria either. 

Maria Clementina, the youngest child of 
Pedro Agostinho, 'was born in Madeira. Pier 
parents had an unusually large family, and 
were labouring under some embarrassment, 
from the unfavourable termination of an im- 
portant lawsuit. What unfortunate event 
coincided with her birth I know not, but 
Maria was disliked by her father and mother 
from the first years of her infancy. Her 
brothers neglected her, in obedience to their 
parents ; and her sisters, who were very ugly, 
hated her for her beauty. Every one else in 
Funchal and the neighbourhood loved her, and 
she had many offers of marriage at thirteen 
years of age ; which the little maiden laughed 
at, and forwarded to her elder sisters. The 
more she was petted abroad, the more was she 
persecuted at home. She was treated at length 
like Cinderella, with no chance of a fairy to 
help her. Amongst other arrangements for the 
purchase of commissions for two of his sons, 
and for giving portions to two of his daughters, 
Pedro Agostinho determined to sacrifice his 
best and sweetest child Maria. At eighteen 
she was placed as a novice in this nunnery; at 
nineteen she took the veil, and renounced the 
world for ever. At this time she was the most 
beautiful girl in the island; and, what is re- 
markable in a Portuguese, of a fair complexion, 
with a brilliant coloui’, blue eyes, and very long 
and glossy brown hair. 

A year after this the constitutional govern- 
ment was established in Portugal, and one of 
the first and wisest acts of the Cortes 'was to 
order the doors of all religious houses to be 
tlirown open. Santa Clara was visited by 
friends and strangers, some to see the church 
and some to see the nuns. Amongst others, a 
Portuguese officer, at that time quartered in 
Funchal, saw and fell in love with Maria: he 
was a handsome youth, of a good family, and 


Maria returned Ms love with an earnestness 
which perhaps had as much a desire of liberty 
as female passion in it. A nun is emancipated 
from her parents, and the law declared the vow 
of celibacy null and 'roid. The marriage was 
determined on, her hair permitted to grow 
again, her clothes prepared, and the wedding- 
day fixed. Maria fell ill, and the physicians 
enjoined perfect quiet for some time. The 
wedding was fatally postponed to another day, 
and before that day arrived, his faithful ma- 
jesty had dissolved his parliament, and fearful 
lest Heaven should lose one more of its daugh- 
ters, had revoked the law of the Cortes, and 
despatched an express to notify as much to Iiis 
subjects in Madeira. Maria rose from her bed 
of sickness to return to her cell and her rosary; 
her lengthening ringlets were again inercilevssly 
shorn; the mob cap, the leathern corset, the 
serge gown, were laid before her; and some old 
Egyptians, who could not better themselves 
elsewhere, bade her return thanks to God that 
she had so narrowly escaped mixing again in 
the vanities of the world. 

On the 5th January, a few hours before we 
sailed from Madeira, I walked with a hand- 
some and very agreeable Englishwoman to visit 
Santa Clara. I was very anxious to see Maria, 
'v^ffiose story I knew. After a little hesitation 
on the part of two or three venerable ladies, 
'who first presented themselves at the great 
door of the house, Maria was summoned. She 
came to us with a smiling countenance, and 
kissed my companion repeatedly. Her colour 
was gone, but she was still beautifully fair, 
and the exquisite shape of her neck, and the 
nobleness of her forehead, -were visible under 
the disadvantages of a dress as ungraceful as 
was ever invented for the purpose of mortifying 
female vanity. She spoke her language wdth 
that pretty lisp which, I believe, the critics of 
Lisbon pi'onounce to be a vicious peculiarity of 
the natives of Madeira, but also with a correct- 
ness and an energy that indicated a powerful 
and ingenuous mind. I took half of a large 
bunch of violets which I had in my hand, and 
gave them to my friend to present to her. 
Flowers are a dialect of the Portuguese which, 
is soon learned. She took them, curtsied very 
low, opened the folds of a muslin neckerchief, 
and dropped them loose on her snowy bosom. 

The vesper-bell sounded, the door 'ivas closed 
between the nun and the world, but she beck- 
oned us to go into their church. We did so; 
it is one of the finest in the island, and very 
curiously lined with a sort of porcelain; at- 
tached to its western end is the chapel of the 
nuns, and a double iron grating to enable them 
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tear an, I partieipute iu the service of the 
•na.-vx Mum came iritli some flowers in her 

uw' r’r;. th rest, 

; : ' ^ ^ tliroiigli fJie biiri^. ^ ^ How 
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The service began.; the old nun.s croaked 
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In the convent of Drontheim, 

Aione 1,1 he,, chamber 
Jvuelt A.strid the Abbess, 

Fit niKimght, adoring, 
teeeching, entreating 
Hie Virgin and Alotiier. 

She heard in the silence 
Hie voice of one .speaking, 
^'itlioutin the darknes.s. 

In gusts of the night-wind, 
Aow louder, now ne,arer 
>>owlostiathe distance. 

Hie Voice of a .stranger 
It seemed as she listened, 
von. answered. 


Beseeching, imploring, 

A cry from afar off 
She could not distinguish. 

The voice of Saint John, 
The beloved disciple 
Who wandered and waited 
Ihe Master’s appearance, 
Alone ill tke djirkuess, 
Unsiieltered aed friendless. 

'“It is accepted, 

The angiy defiance, 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted. 

But not with the weapons 
Ox War that thou wieldest ! 

“Cross against corslet, 

Bove agairast liafcred, 
Peace-cry for war-cry 1 
Patience is i>owerful ; 

He that o’erconieth 
Hath power o^er the nations ! 

As torrents in summer, 
Half-dried in their channels, 

Suddenly rise, though the 

Sky IS still cloudless, 

Por rain has been falling 

Far off at their fountains ; 

‘‘So heaiis that are fainting- 
Grow full to oVflowing, "" 

And they that behold it, 

Marvel, and know not 

Kat God at their fountains 
xar off has been raining] 

“Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit: 
fewifter than arrows 
The life of the truth is • 

Greater than anger ' 

Is love, and subdueth 

Thou art a phantom 
A shape of the sea-mist, 

A shape of the brumal 

Pain, and the darkness 

^ Fearful and formless; 

Hay dawns and thou art not ! 
‘‘The dawn is not distant, 

Hons the night starless: 

Bove is eternal ! 

God is still Cod, and 
His faith shall not fail us; 

Bhnst i^ eternal!” 
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THE OPIIJM-EATEE. 

BY THOMAS DE QUIHCEyA 

The late Duke of used to say, ‘"ISText 

Friday, by the blessing of Heaven, I purpose 
to be 'drunk;” and in like manner I used to 
fix beforehand how often, within a given time, 
and when, I would commit a debauch of opium. 
This was seldom more than once in three 
weeks; for at that time I could not have ven- 
tured to call every day (as I did afterwards) 
for glass of laicdanum negus, warm, and 
without sugar” No: as I have said, I seldom 
drank laudanum, at that time, more than 
once in three weeks: this was usually on a 
Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for 
which was this. In those days Grassini sang 
at the opera: and her voice was delightful to 
me beyond all that I had ever heard. I know 
not what may be the state of the opera-house 
now, having never been within its walls for 
seven or eight years, but at that time it was 
by much the most pleasant place of public 
resort in London for passing an evening. Five 
shillings admitted one to the gallery, which 
was subject to far less annoyance than the pit 
of the theatres : the orchestra was distinguished 
by its sweet and melodious grandeur, from all 
English orchestras, the composition of which, 

I confess, is not acceptable to my ear, from the 
predominance of the clangorous instruments, 
and the absolute tyranny of the violin. The 
choruses were divine to hear: and when Grassini 
appeared in some interlude, as she often did, 
and poured forth her passionate soul as Andro- 
mache, at the tomb of Hector, &c., I question 
whether any Turk, of all that ever entered the 
paradise of opium-eaters, can have had half 
the pleasure I had. But, indeed, I honour the 
barbarians too much by supposing them cap- 
able of any pleasures approaching to the intel- 
lectual ones of an Englishman. For music is 
an intellectual or a sensual pleasure, according 
to the temperament of him who hears it. And, 
by-the-by, with the exception of the fine ex- 
travaganza on that subject in Tw^elfth Night, 

I do not recollect more than one thing said 
adequately on the subject of music in all litera- 
ture: it is a passage in the Meligio Medici^ of 
Sir T. Brown; and, though chiefiy remarkable 
for its sublimity, has also a philosophic value, 

iSee Casgxiet, vol. i. page 49. 

haye not the book at this moment to consult, but 
I think the passage begins— ** And even that tavern 
music, which makes one man mer3ry, another mad, in 
me strikes a deen fit of devotion, 


inasmuch as it points to the true theory of 
musical effects. The mistake of most people 
is to suppose that it is by the ear they com- 
municate with music, and, therefore, that they 
are purely passive to its effects. But this is 
not so: it is by the reaction of the mind upon 
the notices of the ear (the matter coining by 
the senses, the form from the mind) that the 
pleasure is constructed: and therefore it is that 
people of equally good ear differ so much in 
this point from one another. Now opium, by 
greatly increasing the activity of the mind 
generally, increases, of necessity, that particu- 
lar mode of its activity by which w'c are able 
to construct, out of the raw material of organic 
sound, an elaborate intellectual pleasure. But, 
says a friend, a succession of musical sounds is 
to me like a collection of Arabic characters ; I 
can attach no ideas to them! Ideas! my good 
sir? there is no occasion for them; all that 
class of ideas, which can be available in such a 
case, has a language of representative feelings. 
But this is a subject foreign to my present 
purposes : it is sufficient to say, that a chorus, 
(fee., of elaborate harmony, displayed before me, 
as in a piece of arras work, the wdiole of my 
past life — not as if recalled by an act of memory, 
but as if present and incarnated in the music: 
no longer painful to dwell upon: but the detail 
of its incidents I'enioved, or blended in some 
hazy abstraction; and its passions exalted, 
spiritualized, and sublimed. All this was to 
be had for five shillings. And over and above 
the music of the stage and the orchestra, I had 
all around me, in the intervals of the perform- 
ance, the music of the Italian language talked 
by Italian women : for the gallery was usually 
crowded with Italians: and I listened with a 
pleasure such- as that with wdiich Weld the 
traveller lay and listened, in Canada, to the 
sweet laughter of Indian women; for the less 
you understand of a language, the more sen- 
sible you are to the melody or harshness of its 
sounds: for such a purpose, therefore, it was 
an advantage to me that I wms a poor Italian 
scholar, reading it but little, and not speaking 
it at all, nor understanding a tenth part of 
what I heard spoken. 

These were my opera pleasures; but another 
pleasure I had, which, as it could be had only 
on a Saturday night, occasionally struggled 
with my love of the opera; for, at that time, 
Tuesday and Saturday were the regular opera 
nights. On this subject I am afraid 1 shall 
be rather obscure, but, I can assure the reader, 
not at all more so than Marinus, in his life 
of Proclus, or many other biographers and 
autobiographers of fair reputation. This 
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pleasure, I have said, was to be, had oaly oa 
a Satiiirday night. What then was Saturday 
night to me more than any other night? I 
ha«l no labours that I rested from; no wages 
to receive: what needed I to care for Saturday 
night, more than as it was a summons to hear 
ItrasHliii? True, most logical reader: what 
you say is unanswerable. ■ And yet so it was, 
iiml is, that, whereas different men throw their 
feelings into diff'irent channels, and most are 
apt to show their interest in the concerns of 
the poor, ch icily by sympathy, expressed in 
some shape or other, with their distresses and 
sorrows, 1., at that time, was disposed to express 
my interest l>y symj.vathizing with their plea- 
.sures. The pains of poverty I had. latety seen 
too inncliof: more than I wished to remember: 
hut the pleasures of the poor, their consolations 
of spirit, and their reposes from bodily toil, 
can never become oppressive to contemplate. 
Kow Saturday night is the season for the chief, 
regular, and periodic return of rest to the poor: 
in this point the most hostile sects unite, and 
acknowledge a common link of brotherhood: 
almost all Christendom rests from its labours. 
Jt is a rest introductory to another rest: and 
divided by a whole day and two nights from 
the renewal of toil. On this account I feel 
always, on a Saturday night, as though I also 
were released from some yoke of labour, had 
some wages to receive, and some luxury of 
repose to enjoy. Eor the sake, therefore, of 
witnessing, upon as large a scale as possible, a 
spectacle with which my sympathy was so en- 
tire, 1 used often, on Saturday nights, after I 
had taken opium, to wander forth, without 
much regarding the direction or the distance, 
to all the markets, and other parts of London, 
to which the poor resort on a Saturday night, 
for laying out their wages. Many a family 
party, consisting of a man, his wife, and some- 
times one or two of his children, have I listened 
to, as they stood consulting on their ways and 
means, or the strength of their exchequer, or 
iljc price of household articles. Gradually I 
became lamiliar with their wishes, their diffi- 
culties, and their opinions. Sometimes there 
miglii be heard murmurs of discontent: but 
tar of toner expressions on the countenance, or 
littered in words, of patience, hope, and tran- 
quillity. Ami taken genei*aliy, I must say, 
that, in this point at least, the poor are far 
more philosophic than the rich~~that they 
show a more ready and clieerfui submission to 
what they consider as irremediable evils, or ir- 
reparable losses. Whenever ,I saw occasion, or 
could do it without appealing to be intrusive, 

I loined their parties; and gave my opinion 


upon the matter in discussion, which, if not 
always judicious, was always received indul- 
gently. If wages were a little higher, or ex- 
pected to be so, or the quartern loaf a little 
lower, or it was reported that onions and but- 
ter were expected to fall, I was glad: yet, if 
the contrary were true, I drew from opium 
some means of consoling myself, For opium 
(like the bee, that extracts its materials indis- 
criminately from roses and from the soot of 
chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a com- 
pliance with the master-key. Some of these 
rambles led me to great distances: for an 
opium-eater is too happy to observe the motion 
of time. And sometimes in my attempts to 
steer homewards, upon nautical principles, by 
fixing my eye on the pole-star, and seeking 
ambitiously for a north-west passage, instead 
of circumnavigating all the capes and headlands 
I had doubled in my outward voyage, I came 
suddenly upon such knotty problems of alleys, 
such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx’s 
riddles of streets without thoroughfares, as 
must, I conceive, baffle the audacity of porters, 
and confound the intellects of hackney-coach- 
men. I could almost have believed, at times, 
that I must be the first discoverer of some of 
these terree mcognitm, and doubted whether 
they had yet been laid down in the modern 
charts of London. For all this, however, I 
paid a heavy price in distant years, when the 
human face tyrannized over my dreams, and 
the perplexities of my steps in London came 
back and haunted my sleep, with the feeling 
of perplexities moral or intellectual, that 
brought confusion to the reason, or anguish 
I and remorse to the conscience. 

Thus, I have shown that opium does not, of 
necessity, produce inactivity or torpor; but 
that, on the contrary, it often led me into 
markets and theatres. Yet, in candour, I will 
admit that markets and theatres are not the 
appropriate haunts of the opium-eater, when 
in the divinest state incident to his enjoyment. 
In that state crowds become an oppression to 
him; music even, too sensual and gross. He 
naturally seeks solitude and silence, as indis- 
pensable conditions of those trances, or pro- 
foundest reveries, which are the ci’own and 
consummation of what opium can do for human 
nature. I, whose disease it was to meditate 
too much, and to observe too Httie, and who, 
upon my first entrance at college, was nearly 
falling into a deep melancholy, from brooding 
too much on the sufferings which I had wit- 
nessed in London, was sufficiently aware of 
the tendencies of my own thoughts "to do all I 
could to counteract them.~I was, indeed, like 
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n permh wlio. aceording to tlie old legend^ ! to' tJie feeliii! 
liiitl enfea-d tiie etive of Tropliouiii.Sj''- and the j names or Images, 
reiiioilies ] sought were to force myself into 
society, and to keep my understanding in con- 
iifiuai activity upon matters of scdence. But, 
for thoio renjcdies f should certainly have be- 
come fjypoeiiondriacaily melancholy. In after 
■ years, hoivever, wlten my cheerfulness was more 
fully re*e-tahlislied, I yielded to my natural 
inclijuition for a solitary life. And, at that 
Jime. 1 oi’ten fell into these reveries upon tak- 
ing o|)iuni; and more than once it has happened 
fj me, on a summer night, when I have been 
at aii onea window, in a room from which I 
could ovisrlook the sea at a mile below me, and 
could command a view of the great towm of 

L , at about the same distance, that I have 

cat from sunset to sunrise, motionless, and 
without wishing to move. 


OPIU.W DREAMS. 

I know not whetlier others share in my 
feelings on this point; but I have often thought 
that if f were compelled to forego England, 
and to live in China, and among Chinese man- 
ners and modes of life and scenery, I should 
go imid. The causes of my horror lie deep; 
and some of tiiem must be common to others.’ 
Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful 
images and associations. As the cradle of the 
human race, it would alone have a dim and 
reverential feeling connected with it. But 
there are other reasons. Il^o man can pretend 
that the wild, barbarous, and capricious super- 
stitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, 
affect him in the way that he is affected by the 
ancient, monumental, cruel, and elaborate re- 
ligions ol Indostan, <fec. The mere antiquity 
of .Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, 
modes of faith, ^c., is so impressive, that to 
me the vast age of the race and name over- 
powers the sense of youth in the individual. 

A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian 
man rmicAvcd. Even Englishmen, though not 
Dred m any knowledge of such institutions, 
cannot but shudder at the mystic sublimity of 
that bare flowed apart, and refused to 
mix, through such immemorial tracts of time- 
nor can any man fail to i>e awed by the names 
oi the Ganges or the Euphrates. It contri- 
bute.^^ much to these feelings, that Southern 
Asia IS and has been for thousands of years, 
the part of the earth most swarming with hu- 
man life; the great qffichia gentium. Man is 

nto which the enormous population of Asia 
hm always been cast, give a further sublimity 


associated with all Oriental 

- ^ In . China, .over and' above . 

j what it has in common with the rest of Soiitli- 
i ern As.ia, I am terrified, by the modes of life, 
j by the manners,. and the barrier of utter ablior- 
j reiice and w^ant of sympathy placed between 
I us by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I 
could sooner live with lunatics or brute ani- 
mals. All this, and much more than I can 
py, or have time to say, the reader must enter 
into before he can comprehend the unimagin- 
able horror which these dreams of Oriental 
imagery and mythological tortures impressed 
upon me. Under the connecting feeling of 
tropical heat and vertical sunlights, I brought 
together all creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
all trees and plants, usages and appearances, 
that are found in all tropical regions, and as- 
sembled them together in China or Indostan. 
From kindred feelings, I soon brought Egypt 
and all her gods under the same law. I was 
stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, 
by monkeys, by parroquets, by cockatoos. I 
ran into pagodas: and was fixed, for centuries, 
at the summit or in secret rooms; I was the 
idol; I Avas the priest; I was wordiipped; I 
was sacrificed. I fied from the wrath of Brama 
through all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated 
me: Seeva laid wait for me. T came suddenly 
u2)on Isis and Osiris: I had done a deed, they 
said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled 
at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in 
stone coffins, with mummies and' sphinxes, in 
narrow chambers at the heart of eternal j>yra- 
mids. ^ I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by 
crocodiles; and laid, confounded with all un- 
utterable slimy things, amongst reeds and 
Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstrac- 
tion of my Oriental dreams, which always filled 
me with such amazement at the monstrous 
scenery, that horror seemed absorbed, for a 
while, in sheer astonishment. Sooner or later 
came ayeflux of feeling that swallowed up the 
astonishment, and left me, not so much in ter- 
ror, as in hatred and abomination of wbat I 
saw. Over every form, and threat, and pun- 
ishment, and dim sightless incarceration, 
brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that 
drove me into an oppression as of madness. 

Into these dreams only it was, with one or 
wo slight exceptions, that any circumstances 
01 physical horror entered. All before had 
been moral and spiritual terrors. But here 
the mam agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or 
crocodiles; especially the last. The cursed 
crocodile became to me the object of more 
horror than almost all the rest. I was com- 
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pcllcd to live with bim; and (as was always 
tfjo case almost in my dreams) for centuries, 
i escaped sometimes, and found my^self in 
r]iirie>X‘ houses, with cane tables, &c. All the 
feet of the tables, sofas, &c., soon became in- 
.stiiiet with life: the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at 
me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions: 
and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so 
often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, 
that many times the very same dream was 
broken up in the very same way; 1 heard gentle 
voices speaking to mo (I hear everything wlicn 
I am sleeping); and instantly I awoke: it was 
broad noon; and my children were standing, 
hand in hand, at my bedside; come to show 
me their coloured shoes, or new frocks, or to 
let me see them dressed for going out. I 
protest that so aAvful was the transition from 
the crocodile, and the other unutterable mon- 
sters and abortions of my dreams, to the sight 
of innocent human natures and of infancy, 
tliat, in the mighty and sudden revulsion of 
mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as I 
kissed their faces. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in 
May, that it was Easter Sunday, and as yet 
very early in tlie morning. I was standing, 
as it seemed to me, at the door of my own cot- 
tage. Right before me lay the very scene 
which could really be commanded from that 
situation, but exalted, as was usual, and sol- 
emnized by the power of dreams. There •■were 
the same mountains, and the same lovely val- 
ley at their feet; but the mountains were raised 
to more than Alpine height, and there was in- 
terspace far larger between them of meadows 
and forest iawms; the hedges were rich with 
white roses; and no living creature was to be 
seen, excepting that in the green churchyard 
there were cattle tranquilly reposing upon the 
verdant graves, and particularly round about 
the grave of a child whom I had tenderly loved, 
just as I had really beheld them, a little before 
sunrise in the same summer, when that child 
died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, 
and I said aloud (as I thought) to myself, 
yet wants much of sunrise; and it is Easter 
Sunday; and that is the day on •which they 
celebrate the first-fruits of resurrection.. I 
will walk abroad; old griefs shall be forgotten 
to-day; for the air is cool and still, and the 
hills are high, and stretch away to heaven; 
and the forest-glades are as quiet as the church- 
yard; and, with the dew, I can wash the fever 
from iny forehead, and then I shall be unhappy 
no longer,^' And I turned, as if to open the 


i garden gate; and immediately I saw upon the 
’ left a scene far different: but which yet the 
power of dreams had reconciled into harmony 
■ivith the other. The scene an Oriental 
one; and tijere also it was Easter Sunday, and 
very early in the morning. And at a vast dis- 
tance wore visible, as a stain upon the horizon, 
the domes and cupolas of a great <‘itT — an 
image or faint abstraction, caught perha]).s in ■ 
childhood from .<oine picture of Jerusalem. 
And not a bow.shot from me, upon a stone, and 
shaded by Judean palms, there sat a woman ; 

I and I looked; and it was — Ann! {^ho fixed 
I her eyes upon me earnestly; and I said to her 
j at length: then I have found you at last.” 

I waited, but .she answereil me not a word. 
Her face was the same as when 1 saw it la.st, 
and yet again how different! Seventeen years 
ago, when the lamplight fell upon her face, 
as for the last time 1 kissed her lips (iip.s, Ann, 
that to me were not polluted), her eyes were 
streaming with tears: the tears were now wiped 
away; she seemed more beautiful than she was 
at that time, but in all other points the same, 
and not older. Her look.s were tranquil, but 
with unusual solemnity of expre.s.sion; and 1 
now gazed upon her with some awe, but sud- 
denly her countenance grew dim, and, turning 
to the mountains, I perceived vapours rolling 
between us; in a moment .all had vanished; 
thick darknes.s came on; and, in the twdnkling 
of an ejm, I wa.s far a^vay from mountain.^, and 
by lamplight in Oxford Street, walking again 
with Ann — just as we walked seventeen years 
before, when we were both children. 

As a final specimen, I cite one of a different 
character. 

The dream commenced with a music which 
now I often hear in dreams — a music of pre- 
paration and of awakening suspense: a music 
like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, 
and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast 
march — of infinite cavalcades filing off — and 
the tread of inniimorable armies. The morn- 
ing was come of a mighty day — a day of crisis 
and of final hope for human nature, then suf- 
fering some mysterious eclipse, and labouring 
in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew 
not where — somehow, I knew not how — by 
some beings, I knew not whom — a battle, a 
strife, an agony, was conducting, — was evolv- 
ing like a great drama, or piece of music; with 
which my sympathy was the more insupport- 
able from my confusion as to its place, Its 
cause, its nature, and its possible issue, I, as 
is usual in dreams (wdiere, of necessit.y, we 
make ourselves central to every movement), 
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kM iho power, and vet liad not the power^^to j 
ihyhJe iL I had the power, if I could raise j 
in will It; and jet agaia had not the ) 
p ‘H’or, f*)? the of twenty Atlaiities was 

uipOi Hie, of ihc oppreresion of inexpiable guilt, 

‘ 'f^teper mm ever plummet sounded/’ I lay 
Then, like a oiioriis, the passion 
deepened, -■^oine greater interest was at stake; 
,«orne uiighlkr cause than ever- yet the sword 
Inc ; pi'Jiif'kiL or trumpet had proclaimed. Then 
€U!uc hUfhk'B alarms ;■ liiirryings to and fro: 
trepidations of iimumerable fugitives, I knew 
not whether from the good cause or the bad: 
tl’irkiK’ff.'and lights: tempest and human faces: 
and at las?,, with the sense that all w'as lost, 
femule forms, and t.lie features that w^ere worth 
all the world to me, and but a moment allowed 
— and ciasped hands, and heart-breaking part- 
ings, and then — everh^sting farewells ! and 
with a sigii, such as the eaves of hell sighed 
when the iiicestnuus mother uttered the abhor- 
red ujune of death, the sound tvas reverberated 
everlasting farewells! and again, and yet 
a.gain reverberated— everlasting hirewmlhs ! 

And f awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — 
^‘1 will sleep no more!”- — Confessions of mi 
English Opiuni-Eater. 


THE W(.)KTH OP HOURS. 

BY Buim HOUaHTOX 

Xklieve not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
T!u.‘ worth of hours as they go by. 

F<u* eveiy inau^s weak self, alas! 

Makes him to see them, while they pass, 

As through a dim or tinted glass: 

if in earnest oare you would 
I'kiete out to each its x)art of good, 
rather to your after-mood. 

surely are not fairly spent, 
cave your spirit bowed and beat 
lu sad unrest ami iil-coiitent. 

more, -—though free from seeming harm, 
fe from toil of mind or arm, 
retire from pleasure’s charm,— 

If tljen a painful sense comes on 
Of something whcdly lost and gone, 
enjoyed, or vainly done,— 


Upon your heart this truth may rise,- 
Nothing that altogetlier dies 
Suffices imaii's just destinies : 

So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower,- - 
A self -reviving thing of power; 

That eveiy thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed ; 

Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope not destroy, 

Far better than a barren joy. 


FANCIES ON A TEA-CUP. 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 

I love to pore over old china — and to specu- 
late, from the images, on Cathay. I can fancy 
that the Chinese manners betray themselves, 
like the drunkard’s, in their cups. 

How quaintly pranked and patterned is their 
vessel! — exqui.sitely outlandish, yet not bar- 
barian. How daintily transparent! It should 
be 110 vulgar earth that produces tliat super- 
lative ware, nor does it so seem in the ena- 
melled landscape. 

There are beautiful birds ; there, richfloAvers 
and gorgeous butterflies, and a delicate clime, 
if we may credit the porcelain. There be also 
horrible monsters, dragons, with us obsolete 
and -reckoned fabulous; tlie main breed, doubt- 
less, having folIo;ved Fold (our Noah) in his 
w-anderings tliitlier from the Mount Ararat. 
But how does that impeach the loveliness of 
Cathay? There are such creatures even in 
Fairy -land. 

I long often to loiter in those romantic para- 
dises — studded with pretty temples, holiday 
pleasure-grounds — the true Tea-Gardens. I 
like those meandering waters, and the abound- 
ing little islands. 

And here is a Chinese nurse-maid, Ho- Pi, 
chiding a fretful little Pekin child. Tire 
urchin hath just such another toy, at the end 
of a string, as might be purchased at our own 
Mr. Dunnett’s. It argues an advanced state 
of civilization -where the children have many 
playthings; and the Chinese infants, witness 
their flying fishes and whirligigs, sold by the 
stra}’' natives about our streets, are far gone in 
such juvenile luxuries. 

But h ere is a better token. The Chinese 
are a polite people; for they do not make 
household, much less husbandry drudges, of 
read the women’s for- 
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lime ill tlieir tea-cups. In nine, eases of ten, 
the female is busy only in the lady-like toils 
of the toilette. Lo! here, how sedulously the 
Idooming Hyson is pencilling the mortal arches 
jiikI curving the crossbows of her eyebrows. 
A musical instrument, her secondary engage- 
ment, is at her almost invisible feet. Are such 
little extremities likely to be tasked with la- 
borious offices? Marry, in kicking they must 
be ludicrously impotent ; but then she hath a 
formidable growth of nails. 

By her side the obsequious Hum is pouring 
his soft flatteries into her ear. When she 
walketh abroad (here it is on another sample) 
he shadeth her at two miles off with his um- 
brella. It is like an allegory of love triumph- 
ing over space. The lady is wmlking upon one 
of tliose frequent prett^^ islets, on a plain as 
if of porcelain, ■without any herbage, only a 
solitary flower springs up, seemingly by en- 
chantment, at her fairy- like foot. The ■watery 
space betw'een the lovers is aptly left as a blank, 
excepting her adoralfle shado-w, wdiich is tend- 
ing towards her slave. 

How reverentially is yon urchin presenting 
his flowers to tlie Gray-beard! So honourably 
is age considered in China! There ■would be 
some sense, there, in birth-day celebrations. 

Here, in another compartment, is a solitary 
scholar, apparently studying the elaborate 
didactics of Oon-Fuse-Ye. 

The Chinese have, verily, the advantage of 
us upon earthen-ware ! They trace themselves 
as lovers, contemplatists, philosophers : -where- 
as, to judge from our jugs and mugs, we are 
nothing but sheepish piping shepherds and 
fox-hunters. 


THE' FAmT-HEARTED LOYER. 

Y^hy so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee wdiy so pale? 

Yuli, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee why so pale ? 

Y'hy so dull and iimte, young sinner? 

Prithee why so mute? 

Y^ill, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 

Prithee why so mute? 

Quit, quit, for shame; this will not move, 
This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love, 

Kothing can make her : 

The devil take her. 

SiK John Suckling (1638). 


EEYERSES.V 

The evening of Thursday, the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1827, w^as one of the mo.st delightful I 
ever remember to have spent. I was alone; 
my heart beat lightly ; m,y pulse was quickened 
by the exercise of the morning; my blood 
flowed freely * through my veins, as meeting 
wnth no checks or impediments to its current; 
and 'my spirits were elated by a multitude of 
happy remembrances and of brilliant hopes. 
My apartments looked delightfully comfortable, 
and what signified to me the iiiciemenc,Y of the 
weather without. The rain was pattering upon 
the sky-light of the staircase; the sharp east 
wind was moaning angrily in the chimney; 
but as my eye glanced from the cheerful blaze 
of the fire to the ample folds of my closed win- 
dow curtains — as the hearth-rug yielded to 
the pressure of my foot, while beating time to 
i my own music, I sung, in rather a louder tone 
than usual, my favourite air of ‘Mudy O’Flan- 
nigan;” — the whistling of the wind and the 
pattering of the rain only served to enhance, 
in my estimation, the comforts of my home, 
and inspire a livelier sense of the good fortune 
which had delivered me from any evening 
engagements. Men — married men — may ex- 
patiate if they will, in good published sen- 
tences, on the delights of their firesides, and 
the gay cheerfulness of their family circles; 
but I do not hesitate to affirm that we, in our 
state of single blessedness, possess not only ail 
the sweets of our condition, but derive more 
solid advantages from matrimnny itself than 
any of these solemn eulogists of their own 
happiness can dare to pretend to derive from 
it. Yto have their dinners, without the expense 
of them; we have their parties, without the 
fatigue of those interminable domestic dis- 
cuvssions which are inseparable from the pre- 
liminary arrangements; we share the gay and 
joyous summer of their homes when they are 
illuminated for company, and escape the inter- 
vening winter of darkness and economy ; Jind 
having participated in the sunny calm, the 
halcyon hours of the establishment, we depart 
before the unreal and transitory delusion is 
dispersed, and leave the husband to contem- 
plate the less brilliant changes of the lady’s 
countenance and temper, and to maintain a 
single combat against the boisterous perversi- 
ties of her offspring. Ho man can be really 
chez soir—em be in the full enjoyment of all 
the accommodation afforded by his own house, 
and . fireside, and furniture, and presume to 
exercise the right of a master over them, unless 
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peudinee: l.usi, under ny* peeiilJar and most 
favoureil eiri‘nm?;tanees, I only pass from a 
iiiVtr to It higher degree of happiness: TriiOj 
the Idle, tiiodfovny. the somewhat ignominious 
gra ! ilieation.** <,tf eoilbucy are sacrlfieed; but 
fiv y are exeiiangod for UiC ])nre and dignified 
e’j.h'tvnieuT of labouring to secure an angel's 
’juppitie^s. iieiieath the ehecring iriflneiice of 
lier exliih'iratlng smlies.- 

f til rust lii}' hands into the pockets of my 
dre-siiig'gowii, which, by-tlie-by, is far tlie 
haudsornest piece of old brocade I iiave ever 
seen — a large rujiiiing; pattern of gold holly- 
hocks, with silver stalks and leaves, upon a 
rich, deep, fhunpudoiir-coloured ground-— and 
walking slowly hackwarils and forwards in my 
mini, I continued — '‘Tiiere never was, tJiere 
nt ver can have been, so hap})y a fellmv as npy- 
self! What on earth have I to tvisli for more? 
Maria adores me — J adore .Maria. To be sure, 
.-he's detained at Brighton; hut 1 hear from 
her regularly ewery morning by the po.st, and 
we are lo be united for life in a fortnight. 
M'hu was ever so blessed in his love? Then 
again John Fraser — my old .school-fellow! I 
don't l.velieve there's anything in the world he 
WQuifi imt do for me. Tm .sure there’s no 
Hv'hig thing that he love.s so much as myself, 
ext.'eprt pcriiups lii.s old uncle Simon, and his 
black m.'ire,” 

I had by this time returned to the fireplace, 
ami rc.seating myself, began to apostrophize 
my magnificent black iSrewToiindlaiid, who, 
having paritikcn of my dinner, wa.s following 
the advice and example of Aberncthy, and 
slwpjiur on the rng a.s it digested — “ And you 
Tf.fo. my jj]d iS'eptinie, aren’t you the best and 
iiaml.-iomest dog in the univer.se 

Xepfune finding himself addressed, awoke 
leisurely from his slumbens, and fixed lii.H eye.s 

mine with an afTirrnative expression. 

“Ay, to be sure you are; and a capital 
Hw.imnier loo.” 

Xepiunerai.scd his head from the rug, and 
beat the ground with his tail; first to the right 


hand and then to the left. 


: And is lie not a fine faithful fellotv? And 

Aloes lie not love his master?” 

i. Kepfcune rubbed his head against my hand, 

I and eoiiciudecl the conver.sa,tion by again sink- ' 
^ ing into repo.se. 

j That dog’s a pliilosoplicr,’’ f .sa,i(l He 
I never .says a word 'more than i.s nece.s.sary. 
i Then, again, not only ble.ssed , in love , and, 

I friendship, and my dog; but what luck. it, was 
I to sell, and in these times too, that old lum- . 
beriiig hou.se • of my iather’s, with its bleak, 
bare, hilly acres of chalk and stone, for eiglity 
thou.saiMi pounds, and to have the money paid 
i down on the very day the bai^ain was con- ' 
eluded. By-the-by, though, .1 had forgot: I 
■may as well write to Me.ssr.s. ,Drax and Drayton 
about that money, and order them to pay it 
immediately in to Coiitt.s’s, — mighty hone.st 
people and all that: but faith, no solicitors 
.should be trusted or tempted too far. It’s a 
foolish wajy at any time, to leave money in 
other peoplels hands — in anybody’s hands— 
and ril write about it at once.” 

As I said, .so I did. .1 wrote my commands 
to Me.ssr.s. Drax and Drayton to pay my eighty 
thousand pounds into Coiitts’s; and after de- 
siring tliat my note might be forwarded to 
them the first thing in the morning, I took my 
candle, and accompanied by Neptune, who al- 
w^ay.s keeps watch by iiigiit at my ciiamber door, 
proceeded to bed, as the watchman wa.s calling* 

“ past twelve o’clock,” beneath my windo'^v. 

It is indisputably very beneficial for a man 
to go to bed thus early; it secures him such 
pleasant dreams. The vi.slons that filled my 
imagination during sleep were not of a }es.s 
animated nature than tho.se of my waking* 
Iucubration.s. I dreamed that it was day- 
break on my wedding morning; that I was 
dre.ssed in white satin and silver lace, to go 
and be married; that Maria, seated in a richly 
painted and gilt sedan chair, was conv'cyed to 
the church by the parson and clerk, who wore 
-white favours in their -wigs, and large nosegays 
in the b.reast.s of their canonicals; that hands 
were joined by Hymen in person, who .shook 
his torch over our head.s at the altar, and 
danced a pas de cfe?«i:u with the bride down the 
middle of Regent Street, as we returned in 
proces.sioii from St, James’s; that I walked by 
the side of Neptime, who was, in .some un- 
accountable manner, identified with my friend 
John Fraser, and acted as hither of the bride, 
and alarmed me in the midst of the ceremony 
by whispering in my ear that he had forgotten 
to order any breakfast for the party; tliat on 
returning to my house, which appeared to be 
the pavilion at Brighton; I found a quantity 
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f4’ money Ijags,. foil of sovereigns/ eacli marked 
£,Si>,onO, ranged in rows on a marble table; 
that I was beginning to empty them at the 
feet of the bride with an appropriate compli- 
— when my dream was suddenly inter- 
rarited )>y the hasty entrance of my valet, wdio 
,^tood }>ale and trembling by my bedside, and 
informed me, with an agitated voice, that he 
had carried my note, as ordered, to the office 
of IMessrs. Bra x and Drayton, the first thing 
hi tiic morning, and he had seen Mr. Drax; 
{jut that ilr. Drayton had decamped during 
the night, taking aw'ay with him my £80,000 
and ,€"410 of his partner’s. 

.[ was horror-struck 1 — I was ruined! — wffiat 
was to be done? The clock had not yet struck 
ten, but, early as it was, I w'as determined to 
rise immediately, and see Drax myself upon 
the subject. In an instant — in less than an 
hour — I was dressed, and on my way to Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Twenty minues after, I stood in 
the presence of j\Ir. Drax, 

He appeared before mo, among the last of 
the pig-tails, with his powdered head, his 
smooth black silk stockings, and his polished 
shoes, the very same immutable Mr. Drax 
whom I had remembered as a quiz from the 
earliest clays of my childhood. There he stood, 
in the same attikide, in the same dress, the 
same man of respectability, calculation, and 
arrangement, that my father had always repre- 
senteci to me as the model of an attorneys but 
wdth a look of bewildered paleness, as placed 
suddenly in a situation where his respectability 
became doubtful, his calculations defeated, and 
all his arrangements discomposed. 

“Oh, Mr. Luttrell!” he exclaimed, “'I beg 
pardon, Mr. Lionel Luttrell, you’ve received 
intimation, then, of this most extraordinary 
occurrence; — what will the world think? — 
what wdll tliey say? The house of Drax and 
Drayton! Such a long - established, such a 
respectable house ! — and one of the partners — 
Mr. Drayton, I mean — to abscond!” 

‘‘ Ay, ]\lr. Drax, but think of my^ eighty 
thousand pounds!” 

“ Went away, sir, wdthout leaving the slight- 
est instruction where he might be met with, or 
where his letters might be sent after him! A 
most extraordinaiy proceeding!” 

‘ ‘ you’ll drive me mad, Mr. Drax. Let me 
implore you to inform me what’s to be done 
about my money?” 

“Your money, Mr. Lionel Luttrell? — hei-e 
has the same party taken off with him £500 of 
the common property of the house; — all the 
loose cash wc had in our banker’s hands;— 
drew a draught for the whole amount; appro- 


priated it to himself; and never took the ordi- 
nary measure of leaving me a memorandum of 
the transaction! \7hy, sir, I might have drawn 
a bill this very morning— -many things less 
improbable occur- — and might have had my 

draft refused acceptance!” 

“Oh, Mr. Drax, this torture will be the 
death of me. Sir — sir — ^I’m ruined, and I’m. 
going to be married ! ” 

“ A most unfortunate event. But, Mr. Lut- 
trell, you gay young men of fashion at the 
west end cannot possibly enter into the feelings 
of a partner and a man of business. My 
situation ” 

Incapable of listening any longer to the 
lamentations of Mr. Drax, and perceiving that 
he w'as too much engrossed by the perplexities 
of his own affairs to yield any attention to my 
distresses, I seized my hat and hastily de- 
parted, to seek elsewhere for the advice and 
consolation I required. 

‘ ‘ I’ll go to John Fraser, ” I exclaimed; “ he’s 
always sensible, always right, always kind. 
He’ll feel for me, at all events; hell suggest 
what steps are best to be taken in this most 
pai nful emergency. ’ ’ 

Upon this determination I immediately pro- 
ceeded to act, and hastened toward Eegent 
Street with the rapidity of one who feels im- 
patient of every second that elapses between the 
conception and the execution of his purpose. 
As I was pressing forward on my hurried way, 
my thoughts absorbed in the anxiety of the 
moment, and my sight dazzled by the rapidity 
of my movements, and the confused succession 
of the passing objects, I was checked in my 
course by Edward Burrell — the Pet of the 
Dandies — “ Stop, Lionel, my dear fellow, stop. 

I want to congratulate you.” 

“ Congratulate me! Upon what?” 

“ On your appointment : Inspecting Postman 
for the district of St. Ann’s, Soho: — of course 
you’re he — none but personages of such ele- 
vated station could be justified in using such 
velocity of movement, and in running ov^r so 
many innocent foot passengers.” 

“ Honsense ! Don’t stop me ! I’ve just heard 
of the greatest imaginable misfortune. Dray- 
ton, my attorney, has decamped, Heaven only 
knows to what country, and carried off the 
whole of my fortune. ” 

“Oh! indeed! So you’re one upon the in- 
numerable list of bankrupts! A failure! a 
complete failure! Don’t be angry, Lionel; I 
always said you were rather a failure. And so 
now the attorney-man — what’s his name? — has 
absconded and ruined you for life by his suc- 
cessful speculations in hops.” 
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Tu-' |■'ct of walked laogkiB-g 

U' bL'^u-'dcfuteh a “profes-cd Exclusive” 
* v*T u'urr- tt,? lifjiilx. U liad rjjade wliat lie 
■■ lo'ii^rrcu n. pun:— Tkif. l<, I suppose., I 

>~Av list* .-‘CUtence is su^iJaide nf some quib- 
bbuic' i;iV:rpn.a:::i(OL Thv words are iinin- 
telligihie niiie.'M tiiey eon fain u pun. Wlieii- 
irvrr 'l bear or.c man talk uoiisense,. and find 
otiiei’.s luna'a-, i invariably eoiieiude that he is 
pramiTig: and if tAie last parting words of 
j:idrwanl fhtrreil really do exhibit a specimen 
til' ihi- vulgar kind of solecism, the puppy wa.s 
nrsre liian ind^iranificd for the distresses of his 
friend, a- uiiy pnii>ier would iieeessarily be, by 
liio ofjptutnnir.y of hitching a joke upon them. 

It. wiii a«g. be >.0 with you, John hhaserl” I 
]h uttered to niy^elf; and in a few seconds I 
rapped ai the door of ids lodgings in Regent 
!'Wl. 

"''lay detained mo an age in tlie street — I 
rappf'd and rapped again, and then I rang, 
and at the ringiiigof the bell a stii|>id* looking, 
ycdow-haired, steamy maid -servant, in a dirty 
lace cap, isMied from the scullery, wiping her 
erlro'’On arms in her cheek apron, to answer 
tlie summons. 

Is ^Ir, Fraser at home?" I demanded, in 
a voice ofHunewhat angry impatience. 

“ >ir. Fraser at home? No, sir, he ari’t." 
Where';i he gone to?” 

‘^Where’s he gone?” rejoined the girl, in a 
l‘Ov dnr^Uing voice. “ I’m vsiire, sir, I can’t 

tell, not L” 

“ Is Ids servant in the ivay?” 

“Is Ids servant in the way? No, sir, the 
other gentieman'h gone too. ” 

*’ nis >ervtitit gone with him? Why, how 
ditl they go?’^ 

“ jlow did they go? Why, in a postchay 
and fuur, to be sure — they sent for him from 

Nmviaaii’s.'” 

Ik-avensl how provoking! Did they start 
early?” . ' . 

‘■‘,Sfart early? no, to be sure, they started 
veryiate; as soon as ever master come home 
from dining in Ru>sell Square.” 

hu>-.eU Square! — what the devil should 
Joiiu Fraser do dining in Russell Square! 
^-fciw very lil’^tressing!" 

“ .M a.>ter came home two hours before Mr. 
hobert expected him, and ordered four horses 
to lie u'or. ready directly.” 

“ hideed! What can possibly have hap- 
pened?’ 

“ Wiiat has happened? Oh, Mr. Robert told 
us all about witat happened; says he, ‘My 
master’s great friend, Mr. Luttrell, is clean 
riiliied; ids lawyer man’s run off with all Ms 


money. Master’s in.' a great quandary about 
; it,’ says M>. .Robert, ‘and so I suppose,.’ says 
i he, ‘ that master and I are going out of, town 
i a little while to keep clear of the mess.’” 
j “Merciful Godl, and can such cold-hearted 
I treachery really be!” 

I “And so,” continued the girl, , perfectly re- 
I gardless of my vehement ejaculation, “ and so 
I 1 told Mr. Robert I hoped luck ’would go 
I witli, them; for you know, sir, it’s all very 
well to have friends and such like, as long as 
they’ve got everything comfortable about them; 
but when they’re broke up, or anything of 
that, why then it’s anotlier sort of matter, and 
we have no right to meddle or make in their 
concerns.” 

The girl was a perfect philosopher upon the 
true Hume and Rochefoucauit principles. She 
continued to promulge her maxims in the same 
low, monotonous, cold, languid vein: but I 
did not remain to profit by them. I hurried 
away to conceal my sorrow and my disappoint- 
ment in tlie privacy of those apartments where, 
on the preceding evening, surrounded by so 
many comforts, I had proudly, perhaps too 
proudly, contemplated my stock of haqipiness, 
and liad at large expatiated on my many de- 
ceitful topics of self-gratulation. How miser- 
ably was that stock of happiness now impaired! 
But, liopefiii as I am by nature, my sanguine 
temperament still triumphed ; and as I as- 
cencled the staircase to my apartment, ^Maria’s 
image presented itself in smiles to my imagin- 
ation, and. I repeated to myself, “ , My fortune’s 
gone! — my friend lias deserted me! — but Ata- 
ria, thou, dearest, still remainst to me. I’ll 
tranquillize my mind by the sweet counsel of 
your daily letter, and then proceed to deliber- 
ate and act for myself.” I knew that the pOvSt 
must by this time have arrived. 

I approached the table where my cards and 
letters were constantly deposited; but no letter 
was there. I could not believe my eyes ; I 
rung and asked for my letters — none had ar- 
rived during my absence from home. “ Had 
the post-boy gone by?” “Yes, many an hour 
ago.” It was too true, then— even Maria was 
perfidious to my misfortunes. This was the 
severest blow of all. The cause of distrust was 
apparently slight— possibly accidental;— but, 
occurring at such a time, it fell with all the 
•weight of a last and consummating calamity 
on one who was already overthrown. I clenched 
my teeth; I stamped upon the fioor; I tossed 
about my arms with the vain and objectless 
passion of an angry child. Aly dog, amazed at 
the violence of my gesticulation, fixed his large 
dark eyes upon me, and stared with astonish- 


,Thi ■ “Sitated passion 

(li ill,. mj,.-,ter. I saM', or imagined I saw an 
expression of tondemess and commiseration in 

tears— don’t 

iaii, .It mo, ior m the same situation, under 
the same circumstanees, yon probably would 

tht iiooi 1)3 las exclaiming, Yes JSTer) 
mt vorm' ® ha^’fomaken 

OH faiibfui dog,’ 

nriSt^f ’ ' np and paced 

mj .ipaitinent backwards and forwards with 
WK e and liurried strides, fevered with the rapid 
.suceessimi of painfal events, bewilLred ' 
mm4 afSicted at heart, perplexed in the M 

Impelled by that restlessness of body which 
results trom the agitation of the mind I took 
up my hat, called Keptaae to follow me and 
prepared to seek abroad that distraction for my 
gnef which could not be fonn.l 11,:“ = “^ 
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^ . V t . v tluiuciu inac aist 
grief winch could not be fonml 
mv bruTiP T« i • xu. me quiet o 

m3 im me. In leaving the room my ere acci 
dentally glanced toward my pistols. ^ My hand 

rZloKlf IporeeivodS 

lempwno nell to tempt me; but a thouo-ht 
flashed across my mind, that to die were“to 

Ter^lo 

hearts of Maria It 

Tn +k;-i ft, 1 may want them.” 

baJk an^rS 

fatTen “h Snd‘^® 4^'*^ of loSm^S 

ThTme“ at no ^ '^•'‘afcs of the 

stir filfioe Mv^h? Westmin- 

oi the wiier f 

aZ: witf ®yo^iZ%hoHd be 

time‘'frbiitSrfctuSir-^'®M ^ 

=£?,3:/ySr""r' 

to the boat. I 

?SS. 74 *..“ 

breaking through all Th^i “ i “/ 

confined it as long as iZ I 

““g as 1 was exposed to the I 


inspection of my fellow-creatures, disohanred 

paslr ZlCE-wSThatZ “ 

them! yothingon eai-th shall everfoduoimt 

now to look upon them again. Oh Maria ^ 
wldZr f J^appiness ’e“:g^' J 

foil flwox -f' ^ ^ desert me — -to 

I They are trained' to tsZestld t?sfe 

'iprHSsSSrI 

th^Z”^- sympathy of his nature within 
the close imprisonment of a cold and unm. 

•r alien as I am— sunk, impoverished, desnised 

yen D_e^ taught to know that he will not be 


the quiet of spurned udth imu u 

ny eye aoci- | reprisal!” ^ ^ trampled on without 

^ounted almost to madnesl ' 

against me. He withdraws'^^he Serlnan 
tachment which my food had purZased now 

s.Srs.Ti,"Sg “ V’ ” 

(.«w« of „d 

suggestion of the instant, to take a severe and 

fo£ii?F“r 

roS~?=S- 

tima T -f* 1 *' anci, in a moment of* 

atrug,le r 

Thames. I cannot swSl^DSf 
my imnd, and occupied all its faculties T??,y 

poor STeptune required no solicitation w 
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he ■''fJk.M.n’T h,s':"w.av4 loii^y re^euc, ci^id s-^u.-ttahinig' 
luv h-i(f\i!Hive ih^ wAvt, invum >'toutly away 
wlljj ’Re if.i ikc h\Xil. 

oia.M-; nr;.L-?;r,cd ihsiw nr. I looked upon 
my pro-en’cT sfudiinsf the Vv%aier from his coat- 
a.^ jf uf^thrug eA'tniordlnury had 
liaTO'jc-nG-d, 121 -I CfUiscleut'O ■ ijecame penetrated 
wh.ii ttic yittcrcHi feelings of remorse and 
^•Ijarne. Srif-jmlgefl, Nolf- corrected, self-eoii- 
ikinnvji, f like ii guilty wretch in the prO' 
RG'jccr of fha; nohin animal, w’lto, having na^'ed 
my life. -ii the very moment I was meditating 
his ti-.strricEon, seemed of too generouH a na- 
tnre to imagine that the act he had periVjrmed 
exccciicd the or<ii.n.ury limits of his service, or 
»h:-sc!'\“ed any special gratitude from his master, 

I i'r'lt u.-s one who had in int.euiioii eoiiiiniitted 
murder on, his henehictor^ ami, as f slowly 
rowed towa,rd.> the lurid, elofjuent in the praise 
of the tiuconseiou.s Ke|>t«no, the recollection of 
iny ]»eri](ius escape — the complete conviction 
of my having in one instance been mistaken 
in lity anger — and perhap.s — most unromuiitic 
as it may sound — the pliysical operation of my 
cold bath mid m.v wet habiliments — all these 
cau.ses united, operated so effectuuily to allay 
the fever of my irriluted pas.sioiLS, that the 
agitation of my mind was soothed. Mine wurs 
noH' the spirit of one in sorrow, not in anger. 
Ifiimhicd in mine own opinion, my indignation 
against Maria and ,lohn Fraser, for their cruel 
desertion of my distres.ses, was exchanged for 
a mingled .sentiment of tenderness and forgive- 
ness, On reaching tlie landing-place I Iias- 
teue<3 to take po.SKe.«.sion of the first hackney- 
coacii, and, ealiing Xeptune into it, drove oif 
lo my !t*dguigr> In Conduit Street. 

i Hi a!Ti\ lug at my apartments the first object 
t liar. pn:,‘erited itself to rny eye was a note from 
i\Iaria, I knew the peculiar shape of the billet 
helbrc I was near enough to distinguish the 
handwriting. All the blood in my veins seemed 
to rudi bat'k towards my heart, and there to 
-iarid irendiUrig at the seat of life and motion. 
i shonk like a terrified infant. W^ho could 
divine the nature of the intelligence which 
that n(.)te coniaiiicd? 1 held the paper some 
minutes in niy hand before I could obtain suf- 
ficimit coramaud over my.self to open it. That 
wTifiug ccmveyed to me the sentence of my 
future desuny. Its purport was pregnant of 
the misery or happiness of my after-life. At 
icngt.h, with a sudden, a de.sperate effort of 
resolurion, I luirst the seal asunder, and read — 
Dearest Lionel, I did not write ye.sterday, 
because aunt had most unexpectedly de- 
termined to return to town to-day. We left 
Brighton very early thus morning, and are 


[ cstalilished at Thoma-s’s Hotel Come to us 
j direeily; or If t.hi.s wicked theft of Mr. Dray- 
I ton’s— which, by-thc-by, wdll compel us to 
' have a smaller, a quieter, and therefore a hap^ 
■pier horue tliaii W'c otherwise .should have had 
— conipels you to be l>usy among huv people, 
and occupies all your time this morning, pray 
come to dinner at seven — or if not to dinner, 
at all events you mu.st contrive to be with u.s 
in Berkeley Squ.ire some time this evening. 
My aunt desires her best love, and believe me, 
dearest Lionel, your ever affectionate 

^^Makia.” . 

And she w''a3 really true! This W’a.s by far 
the kindest, the tendere.st note 1 had over re- 
ceived. Maria wuls constant, and my wicked 
suspicions only were in fault. Oh, Heavens! 
how' much wans I to blame! How' severely did 
my folly <iescrve punislimenti 

The operations of the toilet are capable of 
incalculable extcn.sion or diminution. They 
can, under certain circumstances, be very ra- 
pidly de.spatched. In five minutes after the 
first reading of Maria’.s note, I w-as descending 
the staircase, and prepared to obey her sum- 
m()n.s. My valet was standing with bi.s hand 
on tlie lock of the street door, in readiness to 
expedite my departure, when the noise of 
rapidly-apjiroaching wiieels was heard. A car- 
riage stopped suddenly before the house — the 
rapper w'as loudly and violently beaten wdtii a 
hurried hand — the street door flew open — and 
John Fra.ser, in his dinner dress of the last 
evening, pale with 'watching, and fatigue, and 
travel, and excitement, burst like an unex- 
pected apparition upon my sight. He rushed 
tow^ard.s me, seized my hand, and shaking it 
with the energy of an almost convulsive joy, 
exclaimed, Lionel, I ’^'as in time — 

thought I should be. The fellows drove caipi- 
tally — deuced good horses too, or w^e should 
never have beat him.'’ 

hat do you mean? Beat ’^vhom?” 

The rascal Drayton, to be sure. Did not 
they tell you I had got scent of his starting, 
and wms off’ after him within an hour of his 
departure ? 

Xo, indeed, John, they never told me that” 
“"Vfeli, never mind. I overtook him within 
five miie.s of Canterbury, and horsewiiipped 
him within an inch of his life.’"' 

And — and — the money ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ve lodged that at Goutts’s. I thought 
it best to put that out of danger at once. So 
I drove to the Strand, and deposited your 
eighty thousand pounds in a place of security 
before I proceeded here to tell you that it was 
safe.” 
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If ! had been ihumbled and ashamed of my- 
self before — if I had repented my disgusting 
suspicions on seeing Maria’s notej this explan- 
atfoa of John Fraser’s absence was very little 
calculated to restore me to my former happy 
state of self-approbation. Taking my friend 
by the arm;, and calling Neptune, I said, ^^By- 
aiid-by, John, you shall be thanked as you 
ouglit to be for all your kindness; but you 
must first forgive me. I have been cruelly 
unjust to Maria, to you, and to poor old Nep- 
tuiie here. Come with me to Berkeley Square. 
You shall there hear the confession of my past 
rashness and folly; and when my heart is once 
delivered from the burden of self-reproach that 
now oppresses it, there will be room for the 
expansion of those happier feelings which your 
friendship and Maria’s tenderness have ever- 
lastingly implanted there. Never again will I 
allow a suspicion to pollute my mind which is 
injurious to those I love. The world’s a good 
world — the women are all true, the friends all 
faithful, and the dogs are all attached and 
staunch; — and if any individual, under any 
possible combination of circumstances, is ever, 
for a single instant, induced to conceive an 
opposite opinion, depend upon it that that 
unhappy man is deluded by false appearances, 
and that a little inquiry would convince him 
of his mistake. ” 

can’t for the life of me understand, 
Lionel, what you are driving at.” 

You will presently,” I replied; and in the 
course of half an hour — seated on the sofa, 
with Maria on one side of me, with John Fra- 
ser on the other, and with Neptune lying at 
my feet — I had related the painful tale of 
my late follies and suiferings, and heard my- 
self affectionately pitied and forgiven, and 
concluded, in the possession of unmingled 
happiness, the series of my day’s reverses. 

Blackwood's Mag, 


SONG. 

PROM THE SLAVOOTAN. 

0, if mine own beloved one 
Would visit me, his maid, at even, 
’Twoiild be as bright as if the sun 
And moon were both at once in heaven. 

But not so sweet, and not so soon, 

Coines Joy to me ; for tell me whether 
You ever saw the sun and moon 
Bright shining in the heavens together? 

Sir John Bowring. 


■■ HYMN TO THE SEA. . ' 

' BY DEAN ALPORD, 

Thou and the earth, twin sisters, as they say. 

In the old prime were fashioned in one day ; 

And therefore thon delightest evermore 
With her to lie and play 
The summer hours away, 

Curling thy lovely ripples up her quiet shore. 

She is a married matron long ago 

With nations at her side ; her milk doth flow 

Each year; but thee no husband dares to tame; 
Thy wild will is thine own— 

Thy sole and virgin throne — 

Thy mood is ever changing— thy resolve the same. 

Sunlight and moonlight minister to thee ; 

O’er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 

Heaven’s two great lights for ever set and rise, 
While the round vault above 
In vast and silent love 

Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred eyes. 

All night thou utterest forth thy solemn moan, 
Counting the weary minutes all alone ; 

Then in the morning thou dost calmly lie 
Deep blue, ere yet the sun 
His day work hath begun, 

Under the opening windows of the golden sky. 

The spirit of the moimtain looks on thee 
Over a hundred hills : quaint shadows flee 
Across thy marbled miiTor ; brooding lie 
Storm mists of infant cloud, 

With a sight-baffling shroud 
Mantling the gray blue islands in the western sky. 

Sometimes thou liftest up thine hands on high 
Into the tempest-cloud that blurs the sky. 

Holding rough dalliance with the fitful blast ; 
Whose stiff breath whistling shrill 
Pierces with deadly chill 

The wet crew feebly clinging to their shattered mast. 

Poam-white along the border of the shore 
Thine onward-leaping billows plunge and roar ; 

While o’er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, dim and gray 
Through the thick mist of spray, 

Watchei-s for some struck vessel in the boiling tide. 

—Daughter and darling of remotest eld— 

Time’s childhood and Time’s age thou hast beheld; 

His arm is feeble, and his eye is dim ; 

He tells old tales again — 

He wearies of long pain, — 

j Thou art as at the first — thou journey’dst not with him. 
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1"-*’ :uy irraiKlfaliier were ?tout 

Th'-‘rpjN4V.v5kiiLS of loyalty and 
1‘r^'V v:t‘!v rt:t merely lip-deep mat- 
Th-'V X'’rt‘ keel and I Votestant ' to the 
iht cn^v of the heart— -to — 
•A 'X’-- v • I tile re.‘e^' i> where integrity (or 
t'id.er h ‘oippo.-ed to lurk. They 

<]r jfi; tue health «»f King George and ±lic Pro- 
tf a/eeiidcney in enflle^s. bumpers of stern 
Mmvh nt-er: they propagated their prineiples 
among Iheir Mends; they whipped them into 
*ia':r .mihlreu: Ihey laugiit them to their ser- 
vant-. Idtile l.»(tenng ureliins, afoot high^ 
who uere learning their duty to their neigii- 
li'esr.” Irarned, at the <ume time, to hate a 
J.K'ubise w'itli ail their lieurt and with all their 
stj'engtin Tlielr fii>t lesson,, -when they got 
iiit-j three syllables, was to cry, ‘"^Destruction 
to the house of Stuart!” In other respects 
their eflin.V'itlon tvas not conducted on a strict 
plan. In regard to my grandfather, wdio was 
in his later year^ (T am so sorry to say) an 
ocra.'-ioisid sw^earer—he ahvays traced his in- 
firmity to lii.s haring been encouraged at three 
year- <f!d to bawl forth, Curse tlie Ih’etender! 
lb* dtirived this small accomplishment from 
tie; >table-i)oy. and it was <.‘onsidered dangerous 
to anempt to extinguish it by reproof. “We 
may pull c.p theliowerand the weed together,” 
said Ids father; — so my grandfather remained 
a swearer. . . 

L'l the year 1716 his piarents dwelt, and had 
dwell for some years, at the small town of 
Caine, iu Wiltshire. At that day politics ran 
hl-Ai, raid in Caine they ran higher than in 
other places. Tiie tailor, the butcher, the 
bvtkm*, were aillicted "with the epidemic. The 
people hail to do with the matter, the more 
rurlf>iis they became. A lea.sh of tailors and a 
brace of Inikcrs istitefaed and kneaded up to- 
gether. and called “The Chib,*’) determined 
to >cttle the question in fa^-onr of the house of 
Hanu vtT. A bunch of gardeners oppo.sed them 
on the Stuart side. Each man "was for “the 
rigla,” and fir that reason they all neglected 
Ihcir business, and in tw’elve month.s were snp- 
jHirtvd at the expense of the parish. This they 
called suffering for their eountrja They suf- i 
fercd on hdli sides for their country, which 
w'as odd enoug’h. Tet their country neyer 
knew it rill this moment, when I (unwillingly) | 
proclaim Its ingratitude. However, there were I 
Some more efficient adherents to the houses of 


.'Stuart and Hanover, as w.iil be supiposed. 
Among these was a Air. Campbell, a Scotsman 
■by birth, a lawyer by education (he had. retired 
from the bar on a s,iinill fortune), and as com- 
pletely cased in Jacobitisni as the King of 
.Denmark was in steel, namely, “'from top to 
■toe.” 

It is a little si,ng'ular that this gentleman 
'■ should have become the intimate irieiid of' a 
loyal Protestant, but so it was. Alatters of opi- 
nion, to be sure, interfered occasionally with 
this intimacy, and political jars sometimes even 
threatened to shake the foundations of tlieir 
friendship; but, on the -whole, they went on 
pretty smoothly, and had a most sincere re- 
spect for each other. 

As Air. Stephen Bethel, the Hanoverian, had 
a son (my grandfather), who was heir of his 
acres; so Air. Campbell, the Jacobite, had a 
daughter, as feir as Eve, and the sole stay and 
solace of his home. What -was to be expected 
in such a case? Aly grandfather fell over head 
and ears in love. He was at the mature age 
of sixteen; so lie declared himself, and w'as — 
refused! If the river Alarden had been deep 
enough, the line of Bethel had perhaps been 
extinct. Fortunately, it is only a little rip- 
pling stream, and being (thereabouts) not more 
than four feet deep, was insufficient for the 
purposes of the most desperate of lovens. Aly 
grandfather probably felt this; for, after a 
week’s deliberation, he postponed his intended 
suicide to an indefinite period, or, as the par- 
liamentary reporters say, sine die.” In the 
interim he set .seriously to study, and after tivo 
years of unflinching reading, he was sent 
abroad to travel, and remained in foreign 
countries two years more. Some time after 
his departure, Air. Campbell was also called 
suddenly to Scotland upon some private 
business, relating, as he intimated, to a small 
patrimony which he possessed in that coun- 
try. 

It was about this time (viz. in 1745) that 
the Chevalier, Charles Edward, made his un- 
successful attempt upon the crown of England. 

I am not about to fatigue you with the parti- 
culars of this expedition; they are known to 
every one now, since the publication of the 
memoirs of Air. Fergus Alac Ivor, and the cele- 
brated Baron of Bradwardine. I must tell you, 
however, that among the adherents of the 
hoiivse of Hanover, there was not one so indig- 
nant at this invasion of the country as the 
father of Air. Walter Bethel He strapped his 
sword (a huge Toledo) round his loins; fur- 
bished up a horrible, wide-mouthed blunder- 
buss; stuck a brace of huge brass-mounted 
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pistols ill Ills belt, and swore frightfully, both 
i)V »St,. George and the Dragon, that he would 
cut off the ears of the first rebel who dared to 
violate the sanctity of the county of Wilts. 
Had he lived farther northward, there must 
have been bloody noses between Mr. Stephen 
Bethel and the Jacobites. As it was, his anger 
exiiausted itself in words; a fortunate event for 
the heroes in philibegs and tartans, and not 
altogether unlucky, perhaps, for my great- 
grandfather. 

During the absence of Campbell his daugh- 
ter lived ill the house of Mr. Bethel. My grand- 
fiitiier being at that time absent on his travels, 
there was no objection to this arrangement on 
her part; and the young lady being a Protes- 
tant (the religion of her deceased mother), Mr. 
Bethel felt no apprehension that his sober 
family could be tainted by the scarlet princi- 
ples of the woman of Babylon. 

When Mary Campbell rejected the hand of 
my grandfather, he was, as I have said, some 
sixteen years of age, and she herself being as 
old within six months, looked down, naturally 
enough, upon the pretensions of so young a 
lover. Two years, however, spent in studying 
books at home (during which time he forbore 
to see her), and more than two years devoted 
to the study of man abroad, converted Mr. 
Waiter Bethel into a promising cavalier, and 
made wonderful alterations in the opinions of 
the lady. At the time of my grandfather’s 
return, Mary Campbell was a resident in his 
father’s house; and when the old gentleman, 
after embracing his son, led him up to his fair 
guest, with/ You remember my son W’'alter, 
my dear Miss Campbell?” Miss Campbell was 
ready to sink with confusion. A little time, 
however, sufficed for her recovery, and she re- 
ceived my grandfather’s courtesies as grace- 
fully as anybody could be expected to do who 
had 'Diever seen the Louvre.” W'alter Bethel 
felt this. He saw a distinction — a shade, in- 
deed, between his former favourite and the 
pretty Madame la Comtesse de Frontac and la 
])eUe Marquise de Yaudreeour; but, on the 
whole, he was well satisfied, and, it must be 
added, not a little surprised also. For time, 
which had been so busy in lavishing accom- 
plishments on the head of Mr. 'Walter Bethel, 
having had a little time to spare from that 
agreeable occupation, had employed it very 
advantageously in improving the mind and 
person of Mary Campbell. Perhaps this might 
be for the purpose of once more entrapping her 
lover’s heart. Perhaps — but it is not easy to 
speak as to this. The result of her improve- 
ment, however, was very speedily seen. My 


grandfather fell over head and ears again in 
love, and this time he was destined to be a 
conqueror. 

He had not been four-and-twenty hours at 
home before his “Miss Campbell” expanded 
into “My dear Miss Campbell.” This, in a 
week, dwindled into “Mary,” which in its 
tuim blossomed out into half-a-dozen little ten- 
der titles (such as are to be found in any page 
of Cupid’s calendar), with very expressive 
epithets appended to them. I have heard him 
tell the story of his offering his hand and heart 
to my grand mothei', while the good old lady 
sat with smiling, shining eyes at his side, lis- 
tening to his rhapsodies, as pleased, I verily 
believe, as she could have been when the offer 
was actually made to her forty or fifty years 
before. 

My grandfather had been returned about 
three months from his travels, and was abso- 
lutely basking in the sunshine of Mary’s eyes, 
when Campbell, who had been long absent, re- 
turned suddenly and unexpectedly from Scot- 
land. He had formerly been a tall, ruddy, 
athletic man; but he came back worn to the 
bone, pale, attenuated, and drooping. He had 
never given up the idea that one day or other 
the house of Stuart would be restored to what 
he called “its rights;” and when the invasion 
I of the Pretender, which had excited such mad 
expectations, ended in the utter discomfiture 
of himself and his adherents, Campbell could 
scarcely bear up against his disappointment. 
It was asserted, and not contradicted, that 
his journey to Scotland had been a mere pre- 
text; that he had been actually in the thick 
of the fights of Falkirk and Preston, and 
had been forced to fiee for his life, and to 
hide in caves, and brakes, and desert places, 
from the insatiable fury of the English 
ti'oopers. 

He escaped at last, however, and arrived at 
Caine; not free from molestation, indeed, for 
within four-and-twenty hours of his return, 
news also arrived of the approach of a detach- 
ment, sent, as it was said, to scour the country 
of rebels, and charged with particular instruc- 
tions to seize upon our unhappy Jacobite. 

“'Well, Walter, my boy,” said i\Ir. Stephen 
Bethel, “what to be done?” 

“I think,” replied Walter, “'we had better 
send him off to my aunt’s, at Hilmarton. If 
he were well covered with one of your wigs, 
sir ” 

“Eh? what? zounds !” exclaimed the other, 

“ do you think Fll be accessory — do you think 
Ij a Beihel! will help to conceal one of 
King George’s rascally enemies? Bo you think 
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Mr. Iktiicl wu-s calm m a moment., 

1 .iYe‘ uearn hii’*? a cannon-hail will .snckknly 
|»ui a a onu to the must violent discussion; 
Ic'f'xtoc dnckln^'Slooi wili at once quell the 
f'l.-e uijlumaide tuni^fje of the scold; but 
“ f-Aiof Mary!'”— it' was oil upon the ocean of 
hi >•. wrath. He wa'-. eompiored and quiet in an 

*'Tu 1(0 sure,” said he, faltering, ^^poor 
3iury! — pnor girl! ' added he, *‘‘’tlsa pity that 
.Mirii a ‘TcatiU’c slioiild Miller tor the errors of 
Jiff lulher. As to Ithn — a foolish, obstinate, 
hfud.Arong dacobite! But King George is at 
Ids heels— King George or King George’.s men; 
aiid W)}fi we shall hear whether liedi sing The 
i’ih'iimrh (fre comhuj: or cry, King James and 
PnmJ Preston again!” 

And so tiie old gcutloman veered about from 
pity to wrath, from loyalty to friendship, and 
fciek again. Friendship, however, got the 
better at last, and he set about helping Camp- 
bell In good earnest. Walter wvas allowed to 
couvey to Campbell an intimation of his dan- 
ger: not that the father de.sired this in so many 
^urd.s, imt as he did not absolutely prohibit it, 
lii.s .Sou interpreted his silence to his owux pur- 
poses, ami proceeded to tlie house of the un- 
lucky Jacobite 

The llrsfc object that struck his sight on en- 
tering CunipbelFs house wa.s IMary herself, evi- 
dently 1 n deep di.stres.s. ‘ ^ Af y dearest Alary t” 
.‘^aid he, putting his arm gently round her 

■ 

‘M>h, Walter!” replied she, sobbing— ^Gny 
father! my poor father! That unfortunate 
expoditiuii of the prince — — ” 

‘^‘Gf the Pretender?” said Walter iiiquir- 

■..■■■..ing'lyv •: 

l>) not carp at words,” replied she; ‘^Gvhat 
matter wJicthcr he he prince or pretender, now 
that tin; nddiers are coming for my dear 
fulheri* Oh! he will f>e taken! he will be 
taken! " continued she, weeping and wringing 
her hands, 

“ 1 came to save him,” said Walter. 
comforted. Where is he? Is he within?” 

• H le is gone, ” answered she, ^ ‘ Ho received 
the nmrs from a friend, and had just time to 

escape.” 


! ♦'‘^Tell me where?” said my grandfather 
j hastily. 

r cannot— I niiist not!” ...said she, . '^‘He 
, cliargetl 'me to keep his secret, and I 'must do 
so— even from you.” 

! ■ ■ '“'He will be found,” replied Waiter in dis- 
i tress. He will be hniited by, these rascals, , 
I and found. Let him trust Jiimseif to me. I 
! know a place where he may hide for a time, 

' and our well-known principles will assure his 
hnai safety. If tlie storm be once blown over, 
my father and uncle shall exert their interest 
with the duke, and all "will be well So take 
heart, my deare.st, and tell me, without more 
ado, where your father is. Tell me, as you 
value his life.” 

And she told; and she did well to tell; for, 
besides that CampbelFs hiding-place xvas speed- 
ily searched, and that nothing shox't of the 
character of the Bethels would have been sufii- 
eient to ward off the .strict inquiries that were 
elsewdiere made, it was well that the honesty 
of love .should not be rewarded with distrust. 
Alary Campbell confided in her lover— not only 
her heart, but her father’s Hie; and well was 
the confidence repaid, 

I must now' give up the task of historian, 
and let my grandfather tell you the rest of the 
story himself. It xvas one of Ins thousand and 
one ariecdote.s, and it w'as in these words that 
he was accustomed to tell it: — 

“• The da}", ” he used to begin, on which the 
soldiers came on their man-hunt to Caine wms 
memorable for many a year. Both men and 
the elements seemed quarrelling w'itli each 
other. The scornful loyalist, the desperate 
Jacobite, stood front to front, in flaming open 
deflance. The thunder muttered, the wdnd 
xvent raving about, and the rains, wdiicli had 
been falling heavily all night and glittering in 
the lightning, now came tumbling down in 
cataract.s and sheets of water. The little run- 
nels had grown into brooks; the brooks wore 
formidable rivers. The Alarden itself, u.snally 
so unimportant, had .swollen and panted long 
in its narrow bounds, till at la.st it bunst over 
its banks, and went flooding the country round. 
Kotw’itlistauding ail this, the hunters prepared 
to pui'sue their prey. 

“It is a fearful thing to chase even a beast 
that flies for it.s life, but to hunt the great 
animal, man, must surely thrill and .strike an 
alarm into the heart of his pursuer. What! — 
he whom xve have smiled upon, whoso hand w'e 
liavc clutched, w'hose cheer w'e have enjoyed! 
Shall w'o — if he do a desperate deed w'iiich 
some law forbid — strip our hearts at once of 
all sympathy, and track him from spot to spot. 
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throtigli woods, and lanes, and hollows, and 
lonely places, till he fail into the toil? and 
then Vo borne and be content with the abstract 
principle of justice, and forget that we have 
lost a friend lor ever! 

‘*'1 had got the start of the red-coats by 
almost a quarter of an hour; but I found that 
J had to encounter impediments that I had not 
foreseen. 1 had set off with scarcely any de- 
termined idea but that of saving Campbell at 
all events. I took the ordinary road to the 
brake, where I knew that he lay concealed; 
striding onwards at my best pace, sometimes 
running, sometimes toiling up slippery ascents, 
sometimes plunging along the plashy meadows, 
till my breath grew short and painful from ex- 
cess of exertion. I still kept on my course, 
liowever, and had contrived to attain a lofty 
. ridge of land, not very distant from the place 
of refuge, when all at once my eyes fell upon 
,a broad waste of water, a vast turbid stream 
running at random over the country, and 
above which nothing appeared but an occa- 
sional tree, and the long narrow slip of 
wood and copse wdiich crowned the elevated 
land, and in vdiich, as I concluded, my friend 
was hid. 

*^If ever I felt real despair it was at that 
moment. I stopped for an instant (a dreadful 
instant) to think — I could not be said strictly 
to delibei’ate. I thought quickly, intensely, with 
a pain piercing the very centre of my heart. 
In three or four seconds of time I had, with 
the rapidity which fear produced, considered 
half-a-dozen methods of passing the water. At 
last I recollected a sheep-path, traversing a 
narrow neck of high land, on the opposite of 
the inundation, which, although apparently 
(piite covered by the floods, might nevertheless 
still enable me to reach the wood; but to arrive 
at this path it was necessary to retrace three 
parts of the space which J had already tra- 
velled. I turned my steps backward instantly, 
and witli great efforts arrived at the bridge, on 
the skirts of the town, just in time to hear the 
roil of the drum hard by, w'hich called the 
■soldiers to duty. I fancied that I could almost 
hear the click of their firelocks as they examined 
them, previously to their setting out in pursuit 
of Campbell. ’Twas then I forgot everything. 
My legs were no longer cramped; my breath, 
pent up and labouring in my breast, seemed 
suddenly relieved, and I ran forwards with 
increased speed for almost a mile, when the 
footsteps of a person, about the size of Camp- 
bell, which had made deep impressions on a 
piece of soft soil, arrested my attention. I saw 
from the direction that this person must have 
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left the highroad at that spot, and taken to 
the fields. I erased the marks as w^ell as I 
could. Thrusting the spike of my leaping-pole 
into the gravel of the road, I cleared the hedge 
at a bound, without leaving a single trace of 
my course, and took my way across the fields in 
pursuit of Campbell. 

‘'^For some time no steps wei'e discernible, 
for my route lay over grass on which the rain 
was still incessantly falling. At last indica- 
tions of a footmark encouraged me, and I con- 
tinued to track it, sometimes readily, sometimes 
with difficulty, for it frequently disappeared, 
until it led me to the very edge of the flood. 
The man, whoever he was, must have plunged 
right through the waters. Perhaps he had 
been canned away. But there was no time for 
guessing; so feeling my way with my pole, I 
took to the w’-ater myself. To my surprise it 
was shallow enough for awhile, scarcely reach- 
ing above my knees. I got on, therefore, 
readily enough till I had arrived within a few 
yards of the wood, the object of my labours, 
when the land suddenly dipped, and I found 
myself in upwards of four feet water. A few 
more steps would, I knew, place me on dry 
' ground : so I strained onwards across the cur- 
rent, which now ran with considerable force, 
and after a struggle or two reached the skirts 
of the wood in safety. 

had just caught hold of some long grass 
to secure my footing, when attention was 
arrested by a noise at some distance. I threw 
myself on the bank for a single minute’s rest, 
and heard distinctly the withered leaves and 
brambles crackling under a heavy tread, and 
the hoarse thick breathing of some creature 
apparently in the last stage of exhaustion. 
The horrid guttural sounds which it gave out 
in its pain (I heard them at the distance of a 
hundred yards) ring in my ears to this moment. 

I remembered to have heard tliat in Indian or 
African hunts the enormous beasts which they 
pursue will sometimes thus breathe out their 
distress before they stand at bay and die. But 
no such creature could be here — so I deter- 
mined to follow. After a few' steps I called 
out, ^Who goes?’ All was still in an instant. 

My way now lay across the middle of the 
w'ood to the dingle, wdiere I hoped to find rny 
friend. In my cour.se I had to pass by a deep 
hollow, wdiich w'as usually filled with \vater, 
and which was the haunt of tlie water-rat, the 
lizard, and the frog, who kept their court 
among the flags and rushes there. I had 
reached this place, and was passing on, when 
a slight noise induced me to turn my head. 
The sound was like the cocking of a pistol; so 
S6 
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I fm.ite to proohilm iiivself. Mt h !— i leavas, m'liicli quickly followed, reduced ns tci 
'tU ^Yilterlletlitu ' ^ calltd 1 out lustily. The j instant silence. Without uttering a syllable I 
wopl/were scarc?j|y mii of my inoiifeh when j pulled Campbell down beside me, amongst the 
from amhist the rushe.s'and the green j fern and rank grass that grew all about, and 
sCt;.nianr wuier. a uhiuiUmi more hideous than there lay for two or three dreadful minutes, 
ur ^"ievju In hi', most terrible mood, till our enemy had passed onwards. I had 
C’tvijrm ro rhe riiin with the green mantle of flung Campbell so completely prostrate that, 
the ffool, hiseiutiies soaked and saturated with he averred, he -was obliged to make no incon- 
water, arose — with a cocked pistol in each siderable meal of fern and dock leaves before 
iuimi, iitiil a mouth wide open and gasping for he could breathe wdth comfort. However this 
|}renf,h~-my father-in-law, Campbell! He was, soon rose up, as soon as prudently we 
stared like a man bewildered. could do so — contrived to drop a fi*agnient of 

“ ‘ said he at last: ’twus all he could Campbeli’s dress on the Chippenham road, and 

lay. after seeing our pursuers take the bait and 

* l am come to save you,’ replied I ; Hhe proceed southwards, w'e turned our backs iipjon 
;oIdlers will be here in a few minutes. Come danger and the detachment, and reached Hil-, 
dong with me.’ marton in safety.” 

replied the other; 'ril go no far- To take up the conclusion of the tale, the 
her, 1 mu go no farther. I may as wmll die latter part of which has been told in the words 
lere.’ of Walter Bethel. 

“‘By Heaven!’ said I, ^you shall not die. Campbell was saved. A little time sufficed, 
lebel or not, you are Mary Campbell’s father, as my grandfather had predicted, to put an end 
ml while Ihave a sinew left, you shall not be to the hanging of the Jacobites. General 
aken.’ Bethel, a firm and loyal friend of the existing 


along with me.’ 

““Yof replied the other; 
ther, 1 mu go no farther. 


go no far- 


“‘By Heaven!’ said I, ^you shall not die. 
Hebe! or not, you are Mary Campbell’s father, 
ami wiiile 1 have a sinew left, you shall not be 
taken.’ 


“ With that I took him upon my back (for government, was won over, after .some entreaty. 


I was a lusty fellow then), and carried him — I 
know not how, but by several efforts I believe 
-—io the extreme side of the ■wood. I was just 
coiigrutulaf.lng myself on my success, when 


I to petition for the pardon of Campbell; for he 
I w‘as one who had been excepted out of the list 
of those forgiven. 

‘Hie is a flaming, furious Jacobite,” said 


suddenly I heard the measured tramp of sol- General Bethel to his favourite, Walter, in re- 
diers coming along a lane which wound round ply to his request; “a troublesome fellow" is, 
the skirts of the copse. I had mistaken the he, Waiter, and deserves to suffer.” 


way. 1 stop|>ed immediately, and heard the 
word ‘Halt!’ uttered in a tone that struck to 
my heart. 

“ ‘They are upon us,’ whispered Campbell, 
‘and the only thing is to die boldly! Go, 


“He is Mary’s father, my dear uncle,” said 
my grandfather, insinuatingly. 

“You area fool, Walter,” replied the general 
tartly. ‘ ‘ xlt your age you ought to be marching 
at the head of a file of grenadiers, instead of 


therefore, my dear Walter; and may God bless j toying and making love, and— -Pshaw! I am 
you! Tell poor Mary — but here his voice ashamed of you.” 


faltered, and he could only .sigh out deeply, 1 
‘God bless iny dear child!’ 

“There w;i.s no time for talking, as you will 
imagine. 1 tiierefore motioned him to silence, 
and drew hiiii, with the least possible noise. 


“But, my dear uncle— Walter was pro- 
ceeding in extenuation. 

“Why don’t you come up to town, sir?” in- 
quired the general, with some sternness; “I 
have no doubt but that I can get you a com- 


away from the point of danger. He was now mission in a couple of months, and a company 


aide to walk slowly; and that was fortunately 
sii fiicient, fcsr the soldiers had stopped to de- 


-before you deserve one. ” 

“My dear general,” said Ms nephew once 


Uberutc. We kept on at a steady quiet pace more, calmly, “I thank you for the interest 
along a sharp angle of the wood, wdiicli termin- that you take in me; but my ambition is for 
ated at u point near the Bath road. Behind the toga — the gown ! I am for civil, while you 
us. the voices of tlie soldiers w"ere occasionally are for military fame. In the former, perhaps, 
heard: aud once the report of a mu.skot-.shot a I may become the first of my house; but in 
lit tie disturbed our tramiuillity. We succeeded, the latter I must for ever remain eclipsed by 
lonvever, in attaining the extreme point of the yottr greater re jmtation.” 

■ftOHi, ami were just about to emerge into the “You are a goose, Walter,” replied his uncle, 
road.^ when a heavy plunge was heard near us, ' ’ * 

likethat of a person jumping from an eminence, i 


laughing, and pinched his ear; — and Walter 
laughed merrily too, for by that compliment 


and the whistle of a pistol-bullet through the j Campbell obtained his pardon. 
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. , KILMEHY. 

[James Hogg, *‘Tlie Ettrick Shepherd,” born in 
Ettrick Forest, 25th January, 1772 (the date given 
m liis autobiography) ; died at Altrive, on the Yarrow, 
21st November, 1835. He was the son of a shepherd, 
and his early years were spent in farm-service. Some 
of his songs having attracted the attention of Scott and 
others, he was encouraged to study and to write. His 
JSrst important publication was The Mountain Bard^ 
aiid aboiit the same time he issued An Bssay on Sheep. 
The profits derived from the two works enabled him to 
rent a fann ; but he did not thrive in it, and he resigned 
his lease. He now determined to support himself en- 
tirely by his pen, and he started a weekly journal called 
The Spy; but it did not succeed. Soon afterwards he 
published The Queen's Wake, a legendary poem, which 
made and maintains his fame as a poet. By the kind- 
ness of the Buccleugli family, he was granted a farm at 
a nominal rent ; but he was again unfortunate in his 
agricultural speciilations. His nature was too enthu- 
siastic and too generous to be guided by prudence, and 
although favotired by many circumstances, and always 
workinghard, he ended his days almost as poor in worldly 
wealth as when he began, but rich in the affection of all 
who knew him. Twenty years after his death, govern- 
ment granted a pension to his widow. Blackie & Son 
publish a complete edition of his works, of which— besides 
those mentioned above — the most notable are : Pilgrims 
of the Sun; The Bunting of Badlewe; The Poetic Mirror 
—imitations of the most popular bards then living ; The 
Jacobite Relics of Scotland — many of the songs in this 
collection are original ; hliscellaneous Poms; The Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, and other Tales; The Three Penis of Man; 
The Time Perils of Woman; The Shepherd's Calendar; 
&c. &c. Professor Wilson in the Bodes, with which 
Hogg is intimately identified as ‘‘ The Shepherd,” said ; 
“The Queen's Wake is a garland of fair forest flowers, 
bound with a band of rushes from the moor. . . . Some 
of the ballads are very beautiful ; one or two even splen- 
did; most of them spirited. . . . ‘^Kilmeny’ alone 
places our (ay, our) Shepherd among the Undying Ones, ” 
Lord Jeffrey felt justified by "‘Kilmeny” in assuring 
the author that he was “ a poet in the highest acceptation 
of the name.”] 

Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the Yorlin sing. 

And pu’ the cress-flower round the spring ; 

The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye, 

And the nut that hung frae the hazel-tree; 

For Kilmeny w'as pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her minny look o’er the wa’. 

And lang may she seek i’ the greenwood shaw ; 

Lang the hiird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet, or Kilmeny come hame ! 

When many lang day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 

When mess for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 

When the bedes-man had prayed, and the dead-bell 
rung; 


Late, late in a gloamin when all was still. 

When the fringe was red on the westlin. hill, 

The wood was sere, the moon f the wane, 

The reek o’ the cot hung o’er the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane ; 

When the ingle lowed wf an eiry leme, 

Late, late in the gloamin Kilmeny came hame I 

“Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been? 

Lang bae we sought baith bolt and dean ; 

By linn, by ford, and green- wood tree. 

Yet you are haiesome and fair to see. 

Where gat you that joup o’ the lily sheen! 

That bonny snood o’ the birk sae green? 

And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen?— 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? ” 

Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look, and as still was her ee, 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea. 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she kenn’d not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare; 
Kilm eny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew. 
But it seemed as the Iiarp of the sky bad rung. 

And the airs of heaven played round her tongue. 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, 
And a land where sin had never been ; 

A land of love, and a land of light, 

Withouten sun, or moon, or night ; 

Where the river swa’d a living stream, 

And the light a pure and cloudless beam ; 

The land of vision it would seem, 

A still, an everlasting dream. 

In yon green wood there is a waik, 

And in that waik there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike, 

That neither has flesh, nor blood, nor bane ; 

And down in yon green wood he walks his lane. 

In that green wene Kilmeny lay. 

Her bosom happed wi* flowerets gay; 

But the air was soft and the silence deep, 

And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep. 

She kenn’d nae main, nor opened her ee, 

Till waked by the hymns of a far country©. 

. She woke on a couch of the silk sae slim, 

All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim ; 

And lovely beings round were rife, 

Who erst had travelled mortal life; 

And aye they smiled, and ’gan to speer, 

“What spirit has brought this mortal here?” 

“Lang have I ranged the world wide,” 

A meek and reverend fere replied ; 

“Baith night and day I have watched the fair, 
Eident a thousand years and mail. 
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¥>■5., I watclii’d s-Hu; ills ruv^uc", 

W'i 1 'I'.xmiia JVn?' -Ttitys? ; 

suiUr-:-, vir:r{Xi, fan? of fttain 
I;- julifd .'^nil V'-dy, fUiid ! mne. 

Nevt’a sine.;? 'i’'IsM .'‘iun|ne* of I'iaiO, 
f'-Tiiitsi i a 1 ixij'i- in h‘ii' prant, 

Tin i.it.e this nu'ii^^en f saw 

- ka '■!jvirk*;.;v- ?vi the raurniiiit sna^v . 
l-’iill ■'wetiij yaiiv, .-lie J!a.s liveti as free 
the iwina. thi>t .•■ajuura in this eountrye; 
f f:i‘s.ve her ;iwny ffi-ie the snai'es of niett, 

Thai hin f.r usatli si5c aerur may ken.” 

Tiler ela''jped her waist and Iiei* hands sae fair, 
flier kiss'd iier oheek, and they kemed her hair; 
And round eanie. many a idoaming fere, 

ing, “ fJoriny Kdraeny, ye're weieorae heie! 
Wi'ij/a'ii ;ire freed of the Jittaud seoni :— 

O, hh!-,s,wi i^e tile day ivilrnuny was born! 

X(sw rihali the iatid of the, spirit ' see, 

Now shall il ken wliat a woman may ho! 

Many king year in sorrow and pain, 

¥l;iny king year through the world w’eVe gaue, 
Commissi j«ed to watcii fair womankind, 

For it’s they who unrse the immortal mind. 

¥Ve have watehed their steps a.s the dawning shone, 
-And deep in the green- ivood ivalks alone; 

Ily illy bower, and .silken bed, 

The viewlaw! tears have o'er them shed: 

Have soothed their ardent minds to .sleep, 

Or loft the coucii of l(ive to weep. 

Wehave.^ieon ! we have seen! but tiie time maun come, 
And the angels vuil weep at the day of doom ! 

“O, would the faire.4t of mortal kind 
Aye kue]i these holy tnitlrs in mind, 

Thai kiiidrai ;>pirit3 their motions see, 

’l^Tio watch their way.s with anxious ee, 

And grieve for the guilt of humaiiityo ! 

0, sweet to Heaven the maiden’s prayer, 

And tiie sigh that heaves a bo.som sue fair ! 

And dear to Heaven the words of truth, 

And the prai-w of virtue frae beauty’s mouth ! 

And dear to the viewlesM forms of air 
The inmd that kytkos as the )rody fair ! 

iioimy ivilniewy ! free frae Htain, 

If ever you liCek the woi'ld again. 

That wcjvM of sin, of sorrow, and fear, 

O teii of the joys that are waiting here; 

And tell of the signs yon shaU sliortly see; 

Of the times that are now, ami the times that .shall 
, , ,be.” 

They lilted Kihneny, they led her away, 

And «l.e walked in the light of a sunless day : 

The .sky wa;j a dome of crystal bright, 

Tile fonnt.iin <>f vision, and fountain of light : 

Tho emer.'int fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting blow, 

Thun <.kep in the stream her body they laid, 

That her youth and beauty never might fode j 


And they smiled on .heaven, wiien they saw her lie 
In th.6 stream of life that wamlered by. 

A.Hd she heard a s<.mg, she he:j.r<i it fiung, 

. She .keirnki not where-; l>ut sao sweetly it rung, 

It fell on her ear like a dream of the morn 
“ 0 ! blest be the day Kilmcny wins born I 
Now shall the la.nd of the spirits see, /. 

Now slmll it ken what a woman may be ! 

The .sun that .siiiiies on the world .sae bright, 

A borrowed gleid frae the fountain of light; 

And the moon that sleek.s the sky sae dun, 

Like a gouden bow, or a beain]es.s .sun, 

►Slnill wear away and be .seen nae niair, 

And t;iie angels shall miss them travelling the air. 
Bat iang, lang after baifch night and day, 

When the sun and the world have fled away ; 

When the sinner has gaen to his waesome doom, 
ivLlmeuy shall smile in eternal bloom !” 

They bore her away, .she wist not liow. 

For she felt not arm nor rest below ; 

But so swife tliey wained her through the light, 
’Twas like the motion of sound or sight ; 

They seemed to split the gales of air, 

And yet nor gale nor breeze was there. 

Unnumbered groves below them grew; 

They came, they pass’d, and backward flew. 

Like floods of blossoms gliding on, 

A moment seen, in, a moment gone. 

0, never vales to moi-tal view 
Appeared like those o’er which they flow ! 

That land to human spirits given, 

The lowermost vales of the storied heaven ; 

From thence they can view the world below, 

And heaven’s blue gates with sajjphires glow. 

More glory yet unmeet to know. 

They bore her far to a mountain green, 

To see what mortal never had. seen ; 

And they seated her high on a purple sward, 

And bade her heed what she saw and heard ; 

And note the changes the spirits wrought, 

For now she lived in the land of thought. 

She looked, and she saw nor son nor skies, 

But a crystal dome of a thousand dies; 

She looked, and she saw nae land aright. 

But an endless whirl of glory and light : 

And radiant beings went and came 

Far swifter than wind, or the linked flame. 

She hid lier eeii frae the dazzling view ; 

She looked again, and the scene was new. 

She .saw a sun on a summer sky, 

And clouds of amber sailing by ; 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had lakes and mountains gray ; 

And that land had valleys and hoary jriles, 

And marled seas and a thousand isles. 

Its flelds were speckled, its forests green, 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 
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Like magic mirrors, where siiimbering lay 
The sun and the sky, and tire cloudlet gray ; 

Which heaved and trembled, and gently swung, 

On every shore they seemed to be hung ; 

For there they were seen on their downward plain 
A thousand times, and a thousand again ; 

In winding lake, and placid firth, 

Little po;iceful heavens in the bosom of earth. 

Kilmeny sighed and seemed to grieve, 

For she found her heai-t to that land did cleave; 
She saw the corn wave on the vale, 

She saw the deer ran down the dale ; 

She saw the plaid and the broad claymore. 

And the brows that the badge of freedom bore ; — 
And she thought she had seen the land before. 

She saw a lady sit on a throne, 

The fairest that ever the sun shone on : 

A lion licked her liand of milk, 
jlnd she held him in a leish of silk ; 

And a leifu’ maiden stood at her knee, 

With a silver wand and melting ee ; 

Her sovereign shield till love stole in. 

And poisoned all the fount witliin. 

Then a grufi’ untow'ard bedes-man came, 

And hundit the lion on his dame ; 

;;lnd the guardian maid wi’ the dauntless ee, 

She dropped a tear, and left her knee ; 

And she saw till the queen frae the lion fled, 

Till the bonniest flower of the world lay dead ; 

A coffin was set on a distant plain. 

And she saw the red blood fall like rain : 

Then boimy Kilraeny's heart grew sair. 

And she turned away, and could look nae mair. 

Then the gruff’ grim carle girned amain. 

And they trampled him down, bnt he rose again ; 
And he baited the lion to deeds of weir. 

Till he lapped the blood to tlie kingdom dear; 

And weening his head was danger-preef. 

When crowned with the rose and clover-leaf, 

He gowled at the carle, and chased him away 
To feed wi’ the deer on the mountain gray. 

He gowled at the carle, and he gecked at Heaven, 
But his mark was set, -and his arles given. 

Kilmeny a wdiile her een witiidrevv ; 

She looked again, and the scene was new. 

She saw below her fair unfurled 
One half of ail the glowu’ng world. 

Where oceans inlled, and rivers ran, 

To bound the aims of sinful man. 

She saw a people, fierce and fell, 

Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell; 

There lilies grew, and the eagle flew, 

And slie herked on her ravening crew, 

Till the cities and towers were wrapt in a blaze. 

And the thunder it roared o’er the lands and the seas. 
The widows wailed, and tlie red blood ran. 

And she threatened an end to the race of man; 


She never lened, nor stood in aw^e, 

Till caught by the lion’s deadly paw. 

Oh 1 then the eagle s winked for life, 

And brainzelled up a mortal strife ; 

But flew she north, or flew she south, 

She met wi’ the gowl of the lion’s mouth. 

With a mooted wing and waefu’ maen, 

The eagle sought her eiry again; 

But lang may she covrer in her bloody nest. 
And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 
Before she sey another flight, 

To jilay wi* the norland lion’s might. 

But to sing the sights Kilmeny saw, 

So far surpassing nature’s law, 

The singer’s voice w-ad sink away, 

And the string of his harp w'ad cease to play. 
But she saw till the sorrows of man were by, 
And all was love and harmony 
Till the stars of heaven fell calmly aw-ay. 

Like the flakes of snaw on a winter day. 

Then Kilmeny begged again to see 
The friends she had left in her ain countrye, 

To tell of the place where she had been, 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen; 

To warn the living maidens fair, 

The loved of Heaven, the spirit.?’ care, 

That all whose minds unmeled remain 
Shall bloom in beauty when time is gane. 

With distant music, soft and deep. 

They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep ; 

And when she awakened, she lay her lane, 

All happed with flower.? in the green-wood wene 
When seven lang years had come and fled ; 
When grief was calm, and hope was dead ; 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeny’ s name, 
Late, late in a gloamin Kilmeny came hame. 
And O, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her ee ! 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there; 

And the soft desii-e of maiden’s een 
In that mild face could never be seen. 

Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-ro,?e in the shower; 

And her voice like the distant melodye, 

That floats along the tw'ilight sea. 

But she loved to raike the lanely glen. 

And keep afar frae the haunts of men ; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers and drink the spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 

The wild beasts of the hill were cheered ; 

The wolf played blythely round the field. 

The lordly byson lowed and kneeled ; 

The dun deer wooed with manner bland. 

And cowered aneath her lily hand. 

And when at eve the woodlands rung. 

When hymns of other worlds she sung 
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SO . 

ih ef f f thn'oHon^ 
o, tlfCii fh(? Rasiui ui TJjioiJoiil 
TKe wa^l ftca=t<of tlip fortr-t riiuo, 

trrm ih:A' U'Ai^ht^ rji*! the tamo, ' 
Aj]|!I I-, V'T] ti^rmun*!, i'L'’jnuii ami maaiiMi; 

Fveij the tiail fetit'J e7*A-ucMi ai^i .ga/.o«h 

Ai i loaTrmitj'i ami luukeJ ui?h xjaiii 

For gonu'tvhing two mystery tu espISiiii. 

Tiat h.i.ziaitd v'lrriO witii {-la’ Ihntstiie-oock ; 

Thri corby left hey houi‘ m the rock ; 
lij. f»] i' kbirrl aku g wi' ti^e cagie tlew; 

The ti’id carm tripjaitg o’er the detv; 

Tha v.osf ;md the Lid tiieir mike began, 

Aiivs t..{: t sd. aad the kuub, and the ievorti ran ; 
The liw.'K and the henu attenr them hung, 

And the merl anti ih<’ rnavssi fodiooyed their youiiig ; 
And tul in a peaceful ring were hurled :— 
ft u;us Jiko au evt; in a wuleh.s worM I 

Wiien a month and a day ha<{ conic and gane, 
Iviiiucny a* night the green-wood went* ; 
lliere laid her thuvii on the loave.s siie green, 

Au<l Kiiaieny on earth wai^ never niair seem 
Bsit (h the w'Oi'fis that foil i'roiu her mouth. 

Were wordy of wonder ,md wordy of truth ! 

Bun all tile land ware in fear and flre.id, 

For riiey kendna whotiier i^he wax living or dead. 

Jt wama lier hamc, and she ooiddna remain; 

She ieft tidy world of sorrow’ and itain. 

And rctimicd tu the land of thought again. 


FKAXK KEXXEDY. 

fWiiliion Hamilton Maxwell, iioru in Ireland, 
ITOd ; died TS50. He gi-aduated at Trinity College, 
HnJdiii; accompanied the army in the Peninsula, and 
afterward.T became rector of Ballagh in Connaught. 
Hi-i aiiief works arc: StorUa of Wahrloo — from w’hich 
w 0 quote the following sketch — Wild Sports of the West; 
CapUun Jiiaie; Th>’ Darh Lrxlif of Ihoyia; The Bivouac^ 
nr Stories of the Penini ryr War; Life of the J)vJ:e of 
11 dtiootori; JiahMinp RtcolUefio'tu of a Soldier of For- 
tin, r; tle>inr O'lfuUnmA; JSri/ao O'Lijnn^kc. A critic 
in tiiu liutdin Uhivr'rsihf Magazine says; “He it was 
w ho first s-ngcu-itea wlxat may be called the military 
no cl His Stnrirs of Watedao openetl that path w’hich 
.-mbofqsneutiy lie treaded with such success, while a host 
of imitators have fallow'ed in his rcar/'j 

My father left the carabineers some years 
before the Irl'h rebellion of ninety-eight. Like 
<rrcuier warriors, the <Top of laurels he collected 
in that i-elebrated corp.s was but a short one. 
Tt U true he had seen service: his sword, like 
Butler’s knight's, of passing worth," had 
becui Hiisheathed in executing ‘'^warrants and 
exigents ; " and more than once he had stormed 
a j[d*ivate distillery, under the leading of a- 
desperate gauger. 

He was, how’eTer, a stout slashing-looking 



j fellow'-, and Ibuiid favour' iri my mother’s sight 
j She had reached the wrong side of thirty; con- 
i' seqiieritly she made but a short resistance, and 
bestowed iier hand and fortune on the bold 
dragoon. My mother was an heiress, but the 
estate of Killnacoppal owed ^ a trifle of money : " 
now ff trifle in Connaught is sometime.s a sweep- 
ing sum ; and you cannot safely calculate on 
rents in Coniieniara being paid exactly to the 
day. 

I never exhibited precocity of intellect ; but 
before I was sixteen I discovered that our es- 
tablishment occasionally suffered from a scar- 
city of specie. At these times my fatlier was 
sure to be afllicted with cold or rheumatism, 
and never left the house; and I suppose, for 
fear of disturbing him, the hall door 'ivas but 
seldom opened, and then only to a particular 
friend; wdiile an ill-favoured tradesman or 
.snspicious-looking stranger received their com- 
mands in the briefest manner from an upper 
window. 

What w^as to be done with me had cruelly 
puzzled both my parents : and whether I should 
ornament the church, or benefit the revenue, 
was for a long time under consideration. The 
la-w, however, held out more promising pros- 
pects than either ; and it was decided that I 
should be bound to an attorney. 

Duncan Davidson of Dorset Street, Dublin, 
■was married to my father’s sister. He was of 
Scotch descent, and like that thinking peo- 
ple" from whom he sprung, he held ^^a hard 
grip of the main chance. " Duncan was wealthy 
and childless, and if he could be induced to 
bring me up at his feet, God knows what might 
I be the consequence. My father accordingly 
I made the application, and the gracious Duncan 
I consented to receive me for a time 07 i trial, 

I M^hat a bustle there was in Ivillnacoppai when 
! my uncle’s letter arrived! due preparations 
were made for my departure ; and as the term 
of m.y absence was computed at seven years, I 
had to take a formal and affectionate leave of 
my relatives to the fifteenth degree of consan- 
guinity. My aunt Macan, whose cat’s leg I 
had unfortunately dislocated, and who had 
not spoken to me since Candlemas, was induced 
to relent on the occasion, and favoured me 
with her blessing and a one-pound note, al- 
though she had often declared she never could 
banish the idea from her mind, but that I 
should travel at the public expense, if my 
career were not finished in a more summary 
manner. 

I arrived safely in Dublin — and awful were 
my feelings when first ushered into the presence 
of my uncle Duncan. He was a short fat man. 
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ia a brown coat and flax-coloured scratch-wig, 
perched upon a high oflice stool. Considering 
his dimensions, I used to marvel much how he 
managed to get there. Holding out his fore- 
finger^ whichl dutifully grasped, he told me to 
be\<teady and attentive, and that my aunt 
would be happy to see me upstairs. On leaving 
the room, I heard him softly remark to the head 
clerk, tliat he did not much like my appearance, 
for that I had ‘"'a wild eye in my head.'’ 

I was duly put to the desk, and the course 
of trial was not flattering to me, or satisfactory 
to my intended master. It was allowed on all 
hands that my writing was abominable ; and 
Diy spelling, being untrammelled by rules, 
was found in many material points to differ 
from modern orthograpliers. Nor wms I more 
.successful in comparing deeds — my desk and 
stool were unluckily placed beside a window 
which looked into a narrow court, and a straw- 
bonnet maker occupied the opposite apartment. 
8iie was pretty, and I was naturally polite — 
and who with a rosy cheek before him would 
waste a look upon a tawny skin of parchment ? 

I mentally consigned the deed to the devil, and 
let the copy loose upon the world ‘^^with all its 
imperfections on its head.” 

The finst trial was nearly conclusive — for 
never before had such a lame and lamentable 
document issued from the office of the punc- 
tilious Duncan. I had there omitted setting 
forth ‘-'one hundred dove-cots,” and, for ought 
I knovr, left out -‘one hundred castles,” to 
keep them company. My uncle almost dropped 
from his perch at the discovery; and Counsellor 
Roundabout was heard to remark, that a man's 
life was not safe in the hands of such a delin- 
quent. I was on the point of getting my 
cong6, and free permission to return to the 
place from whence I came; but my aunt- 
good easy woman, interfered— and Duncan 
consented to give me a farther trial, and employ 
me to transport his bag to the courts and his 
briefs to the lawyer. 

Any drudgery for me but the desk. With 
suitable instructions the bag was confided .to 
me, and for three days it came back safely. 

On the fourth evening* I wms retmming; the bag 
was uniLsually full, and so had been my uncle’s 
admonitions for its security. I had got half- ' 
way down Capel Street, when, whom should I ' 
see on the otlier side of the way but Slasher i 
Mae Tigue? The Slasher was five akin to my ' 
mother, and allowed to be the gi'eatest buck i 
at the last fair of Ballinasloe — and would He < 
acknowledge me, loaded as I was like a Jew 
clothesman? What was to be done? I slipped i 
the accursed bag to a ragged boy— promised < 


•, him some halfpence for his trouble— prudently 
^ assured him that his cargo was invaluable— 
e told him to wait for me at the corner, and next 
- moment was across the street, with a fast hold 
E) of the Slasher’s right hand, 
t The Slasher — peace to Ms ashes ! for he was 

y shot stone dead in the Phoenix Park — we never 
i well understood the quarrel in Connemara, and 
, it was said there that the poor man himself 
was not thoroughly informed on the subject — 
5 appeared determined to support his justly- 
r acquired reputation at the late fair of Ballia- 
l asloe. Not an eye in Capel Street but was 
I turned on him as he swaggered past. His 
, jockey boots — I must begin below — were in 
r the newest style ; the top sprang from the 
i ankle-bone, and was met midleg by short tights 
[ of tea-coloured leather; three smoothing-iron 

* seals, and a chain that would manacle a deserter 
dangled from the fob ; his vest was of amber 
kerseymere, gracefully sprinkled with stars 

• and shamrocks ; his coat sky-biiie, with basket 
buttons, relieved judiciously with a purple 

’ neckcloth, and doeskin gloves ; while a conical 
hat with a leaf full seven inches broad topped 
' all. A feeble Imitation of the latter article 
ma 3 ^ still be seen b}^ the curious, in a hatter’s 
window. No. 71 in the Strand, with a label 
affixed thereto, denominating it “Nech 'or\ 
N'othing” 

Lord, how proud I felt when the Slasher 
tucked me under his arm! We had already 
taken two turns — the admiration of a crowded 
thoroughfare, when I looked round for my 
bag-holder ; but he -was not visible. I left mj 
kinsman hastily, ran up and down the street, 
looked round the corners, peered into ail the 
public-houses; but neither bag nor boy was 
there. I I'ocollected my uncle’s name and 
address were written on it, and the urchin 
might have mistaken his instructions and 
carried the bag home. Off 1 ran, tumbled an 
apple basket in Bolton Street, and spite of 
threats and curses, held on my desperate course, 
until I found myself, breathless, in my uncle’s 
presence. 

He sternly reproached me for being dila- 
toiy. "‘'What had detained me? Here had 
been Counsellor Leatherhead’s servant waiting 
this half-hour for his papers;— bring in the 
bag.” I gaped at him, and stuttered that I 
I supposed it had been already here; but it 
would certainly arrive shortly. Question and 
answer followed rapidly, and the fatal truth 
came out — the hag was lost!-~^tor the cad, ad- 
vertised of the value of his charge, had retreated 
the moment I turned my back ; and although, 
on investigation he must have felt much dis- 
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' lias it. ' I re*eiiterec! Kiltnacoppai witlioiit beat 
r of 'dnim—and indeed inj demeanour on tlijg 
■: occasion was so modest,,, that I had been in un- 
! disturbed possession: of the front attic for two 
I whole days, before my worthy ' pa:rents were 
I advertised that I had retired from the study of 
) the law, with no future intention to “stick- to',' 
i the woolsack.” 

To communicate the abrupt termination of 
my forensic pursuits to my aunt Macan was^ 
an affair of nice and delicate manageme:iit. 
When ac(|uainted witli the iiiiliappy incident 
which had drawn down the wrath of my uncle 
Duncan, she particularly inquired “ if there 
had been any money in the lost bag,” and re- 
quested to see tlie last Hue and Cry.” 

God knows whether I should have been en- 
abled to w^eather the gale of family displeasure, 
as ni}' aunt had again resumed the mantle of 

prophecy, when, luckily for me, tlie represen- 

dicd iiindvent the very day ihcfiecrce was pro- I tatioii of the county of Galway became vacant 
nomo'cd, and <;o,-*ts and money advanced went J by tlie sudden decease of Sir Barnabas Bodkin; 
along with him to the devil. Tlic other (jiiar- j the honest gentleman being smothered in a 
relied with me for not taking a had lull for my ' hackney-coach returning coDifortaUe from a 
demand, and giving a large balance over mj'’ i corjfonitioii dinner at Morrison’s. 


appivbpcd at the result of Ids iiuhu-try, ytU, tc» 
S' » huii ja'dh-e, Im fog no time in IranMerrmg 
the |'ao‘a’"» i‘j the ifjicics's'uii'St and pocketing 
tic- iuouuct' of tuf same. 

I'V im*:ucn!- Data'ariV rage prevented 
him from sptaldiim .U lust he found utter- ; 
am'c; — and earth!” he cxs'luimed; j 
“ wa^ tlare ever sum a villain? He teas | 
ruined : • -ali the Krlgobhin title-deeds — i.a<1y i 
,"^|da--tibuarirs draft of ^cfsaration — ptqscrs of j 
,*» hirtiiiii f c’ s ixtceii mortgages of 8ir Flielim j 
tfBs.yi ; — What w'as U) 'ne done?” I muttered j 
food. I -uppsised I simuld hesjbliged to give Sir i 
[hjeHui /•ufisfasuiou myself. “01 sairse your | 
ioii,” >aisi my uncle: “tiicse arc vssur j 
fojt naught notions, you desperate do-no-good. j 
^Vluit. an infernal business 1o let any one from | 
tiiaf. biirbaroiis country into my house! Never i 
had lust two clients in niylifeonthcofchersidcof j 
i he Shamnm. 1 tlivorced a wife for one; and he 


claim, in ready cash. I threuttuied Isrw, and lie 
threatened ilageilation. I took courage strid 
sent down a writ ; and the .''herifT returned a 
/uui fw/ oin-ntus, altljough he was hunting 
wiflj him for si fortnight. I ran him lo exe- 
cution and got mi/ltf bona on my return. As 
a Isist rc’^ource 1 .-leiit a nuui specisilly from 
Dublin: they tossed him in a blanket, and 
forct-d him to oat the orUjlna! ; and he came 
Ixick, half dead, with a civil intimation that 
if 1 ever crossed the bridge of Athlone, the 
dcihndsini w'ouid drive as many slugs through 
my Iiody os there were hoops on a wine-pipe! ” 

1 ('ouid not help smiling at the simile: the 
client was a 'ivug ; for my uncle in his personal 
proportions bore a striking resemblance to a 
<|na:rte:r-cask.- , ■ 

“ But, run every soul of you,” he continued, 
“a)id try to get some clue by which we may 
trace Ifie papers,” Atvay clerk and apprentice 
Marrcii: but tlieir researches were unsuccessful; 
maiiv a dedicate cut of cheese was already 
euf“a»ed in my Dady Splash Ixiard’s separation 
bill : and the liiigobldn title-deeds had issued 
in Mibdi visions from the snuff shop, and were 
making a rapid circle of the metropolis. 

M v aunt’s inthiencc w’as not sufficient to 


Gn til is ilistressing event being kno-wii, Mr. 
Denis Durceyof Carrig-a-howdey Castle 
himself. He tvas strongly supported by IMr. 
llichard kfavtin, the other member; and his 
address, from the pen of the latter gentleman, 
wuts circulated without delay. In it he set 
forth his family and pretensions: pledged him- 
self to support Catholic emancipation and the 
repeal of still tines ; — humanely recommended 
his opponent to provide himself with a coitin 
previous to tlie opening of the poll ; — professed 
strong attachment to the House of Brunswick, 
and the church by law established; and pro- 
mised to use his utmost exertions to purify tiie 
penal code, by making accidents in duelling 
amount to justifiable homicide; and abduction 
of heiresses and dogs, felony without benefit of 
edergy. 

A person of Denis Darcey’s constitutional 
principles was a man after my father’.s own 
heart ; the Killnacoppal interest wrns accordingly 
given him, and I was despatched at the head 
of sixscore freeholders, “good men and true,” 
untrammelled with tight shoes or tender con- 
sciences. to give our “most sweet voices,” in 
the ancient town of Galway. 

But I was not intrusted with this important 


obtain my juirdon, and mollify the attorney; | command without receiving full instructions 
and fo'i as despatched, per mail, to that | for my conduct on the occasion. Mv father, 

pefnUiomm, as Duncan styled Connemara. no doubt, would have led the Kiilnacoppal 
he gentle tmditor may anticipate that on i legion to the hustingvs in person, had it not 


my return no fatted calf was killed; nor 
there “joy in Aztlan/’ as the poet-laureate 


happened that the sheriff was on the other side; 
and, therefore, his public appearance within 
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the bailiwick of that redoubted personage w'ould 
hare been a dangerous experiment. ' ^ Frank, ' ' 
said iny father, ‘ don’t overdo the thing : poll 
vour men iiokef and more cannot be -expected; 
but mind the oiUtoork, for it’s there the tinints 
^viil shine.” 

1 obeyed him to the letter; and without per- 
sonal vanity, I ascribe the happy return of my 
esteemed friend Denis Darcey to the unwearied 
exertions of the freeholders of Killnacoppal. 
Wiiat between pelting the military, smash- 
ing the booths, and scattering the tallies, 
we managed to keep up such confusion, that 
utir adversaries could hardly bring forward 
a man. If dispersed by a charge of cavalry 
here, we were rallied in a few minutes in the 
next street, cracking heads and crashing win- 
dows: if routed by the riot act and a row of 
bayonets, beibre the sheriff was -well round 
the corner we had a house pulled down to the 
tune of Hurrah for Killnacoppal I ” At last, 
all human means being found unavailable by 
our opponents to bring' in a freeholder, the 
booths were closed, and Mr. Denis Darcey de- 
, dared duly elected. 

After such feats, how could it be wondered 
at that I was 

“courted and caressed. 

High placed in halls a welcome guest;’' 

seated within seven of the chairman at the 
election dinner, drank wine with the new 
member, toasted by the old one, I mean Dick 
Martin — and embraced by Blakes, Brownes, 
and Bodkins in endless variety? — Nor did the 
reward of ^^high desert” end here; for in the 
next gazette I was appointed to a lieutenancy 
in the South Mayo militia. 

With very different feelings I now returned 
to my paternal mansion — i, who had left the 
little lawyer in Dorset Street in disgrace, and 
been happy to effect a sort of felonious las- entry 
of the premises at Killnacoppal — I now came 
home a conqueror; an hundred blackthorns 
rattled above my head; an hundred voices yelled 
‘'Kinuidij for ivir!” — a keg of poteen was 
broached before the door; a stack of turf was 
blazing in the village; and all was triumph 
ami exultation. We had brought back, of 
course, the usual assortment of broken bones, 
left some half-score damaged skulls to be re- 
paired at the expense of the county, and carried 
back one gentleman totally defunct, who had 
been suffocated by tumbling dead drunk into 
a bog-hole. My fame had travelled before 
me, and my aunt Macan had taken to her bed 
not from vanity, but ^-vexation of spirit.” 

My leave of absence expired, and I set out 
lio join my regiment. Mv mother consulted 1 


the Army List, and discovered she had divers 
relatives in my corps; for there was scarcely a 
family from Loughrea to Belmullet with whom 
she was not in some way connected. >Some of 
her relations in the South Mayo she mentioned 
as being rather remote; but there was Captain 
Eattigan: his father, Luke Eattigan of Eawna- 
creeva, married Peter Fogaity’s third daughter; 
and Peter Fogarty and my aunt Macan were 
cousins-gei*man. No doubt the gallant captain 
would know and acknowledge the relationship, 
and take that lively interest in my welfare 
which was natural ; but, for fear of mistakes, 
she wu'ote a letter of introduction with me, 
having very fortunately danced fifteen yeans 
before with the said Mr. Eattigan, at a fair 
ball at Ballinasloe. 

For the second time I left my father’s house. 
The head-quarters of the regiment were in 
Naas, and there I arrived in safety; was recog- 
nized by Captain Eattigan; presented by him 
in due form to the colonel; introduced to the 
corps; paid plate and band-fund fees; dined at 
the mess; got drunk there as became a soldier 
of promise, and was carried home to my inn by 
a file of the guard, after having overheard the 
fat major remark to my kinsman — '^^Eat, that 
boy of youi’s will be a credit to the regiment; 
for as Pm a true Catholic, he has taken off 
three bottles of Page’s port, and no doubt he’ll 
improve.” 

A year passed over — I conducted myself 
creditably in all regimental matters, touching 
drill duty and drinking, when an order suddenly 
came for a detachment to march to Bally- 
bunnion ; in the neighbourhood of which town 
the pleasant part of the population were amusing 
themselves nightly in carding middlemen, and 
feathering tithe proctors. Captain Rattigan’s 
company (in which I was an unworthy lieuten- 
ant) was selected for this important service. 

The morning I left Naas for Ballybunnion 
will be a memorable day in the calendar of 
my life. My cousin Eattigan frequently 
boasted, after dinner, that was under fifty, 
and above five feet three;” but there were per- 
sons in the corps who alleged that he was above 
the former and under the latter; — but let that 
pass — ^he is now, honest man, quietly resting 
in Craughane churchyard, with half a ton 
weight of Connemara marble over him, on 
which Ms virtues and his years are recorded. 

Now, without stopping to ascertain minutely 
the age and height of the departed, I shall de^ 
scribe him as a thick square-shouldered under- 
sized man, having a short neck, and snub-nose 
■ — ^the latter organ fully attesting that Page’s 
port was a sound and well-bodied liquor. The 
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lii.s pied pony, rode gallantly on | (.FBrleri, Captain Kennedy. ' • I bowed— she 
at iia? fjead td *D.u>olhargef’ I modestly followed | diicked—seizetl my oifered band, and in a few 


fb.-if, — and late in fneerening we .marcbed j 
in full array ^^lown the inalri slreei oi Ballybun* s 
nioiK life .and drum playing to tise best of | 
Cioir ability ihc eaptuin's faTOEiritc quiek step, ; 
^ orer yo;oq/ P> tu^frry yeV' \ 

3fy klh>:iuai and I were peaceably settled | 
o^c-r'nur wine, when the waiter announced | 
tliut a gentleman bad called upon ns. He ^ 
was siiCAvu up iu proper form; and iiaving ; 
ma!i!ige<i by fki:>re>sijig bis person, wbicb was | 
fully six feet four inches, to enter the apartment j 
Ic? aniif'ciiicedbim^elfas Mr. C'bristopber Clinch; i 
and in a haml'iMmo* speech, declared himself ; 
P» be nil aniba^^ador from the stewards of the ^ 
liullyburmioii coterie; wliich coterie being to : 
be it-ddeii that evening, he was deputed to solicit ; 

I lie bonour of our eonipany on this occasion. ! 
Captain Kattigaii returned our ackriotvledg- 
inentsduly ; and be and the ambassador having- 
discussed a cooper of port within a marvellous 
sliort period, separated with many squeezes of 
the hand, and ardent hopes of a future ac- 
quainfanee. 

Tijere was a subject my kinsman invariably 
cl wel t upon wdienever he had transgressed the 
tliircl bottle — it tvas a hitter lamentation over 
tlie iiumerous opportimities lie had suffered to 
escape of making himself comfortable for life, 
liy matrimony. As we dressed together, for 
we w eve cantoned in a double-bedded room, 
Hat mms imusiially eloquent on tliegrand mistake 
<»f his earlier days, and declared his determina- 
rion of even yet endeavouring to amend his 
yuiiuiful error, and retrieve lost time. 

Tiic commander’s advice was not lost upon | 
me. I took unusnal pains in arraying mj-self | 
i».*r conquest, and in good time found myself in j 
the ball-room, with thirty couples on the door | 
all daiif'lng ^Hor the bare life,” that admired | 
tunc of ‘"Jjlife hoimds orer the border.’^ j 

The attention evinced in his visit to the inn | 
liv Mr. Christopher Clinch was not confined to I 
a formal invitation; for he assured us on oiir : 
arrival , that two ladies had been expressly kept 
di? engaged for ns. Captain Huttigan declined 
dancing, alleging that exercise Hurried him, 
and he could not abide a red face, it looked so 
very like di.«sipution. 1, wliosc countenance 
was b»rtunateiy not so inflammable as my 
kin-maii's^ w-us marshalled by 3Ir. Clinch to 
the head of the room. '‘He was going,” he 
said, " to inirodiice me to Miss Jemima O’Brien 
—lady of first connections — large fortune when 
some persons at present in pos.session droppjed 
of! — ii ne w oman— much followed — sprightl}’- 
— offdianded— fond of military men. Miss 


minutes we wore going down the middle' like 
two-year-olds for "the Kirwans.” Nor had 
Captain Haitigan been neglected by the master 
of tlie ceremonies; he was snugly seated in a 
i quiet corner at cribbage, a game the commander 
I delighted in, with an elderly gentlew-oman, 

I whom my partner informed me tvas her aunt, 
i ' Miss O’Brien was what Rattigan called a 
; spanher. She tvas dressed in a blue silk lute- 
I string gown, wdth a plume of ostrich feathers, 

: flesh-coloured stocking's, and red satin shoes. 

I She had the usual assortment of beads and 
; curls, 'with an ivory fan, and a well-scented 
handkerchief. 

She was evidently a fine-tempered girl ; for, 

; observing my eye rest on an immense stain 
I upon her blue lutestring, she remarked with a 
smile, "that her aunt’s footman had spilled 
i some coffee on her dress, and to save him from 
I a scolding, she had assured the dear old lady 
i that the injury was trifling, and that it wmuld 
I be quite unnecessary to detain her while she 
I should cliange her gOAVii : it was quite clear she 
I never could wear it again ; but her maid and the 
I milliner would he the gainers. Amiable creature! 

! — the accident did not annoy her for a second. 

I The first dance had concluded, wvhen the 
I long gentleman w'hispered softly over my 
shoulder, ho-w I liked "the heiress?” The 
heiress! — I felt a faint hope rising in mj 
breast W'hicli made my eheek colour like a 
peony. Rattigan’s remorse for neglected op- 
portunities rushed to my mind. Had my lucky 
hour come? And had I actually an heiress by 
the hand for nine-and-twenty couples? We 
were again at the head of the room, and away 
w^e went — she cutting and I capering, until -we 
danced to the very bottom, " The loind that 
shakes the barley!'' 

I had placed Miss O’Brien with great form- 
ality on a bench, when Sattigan took me aside: 
-—"Frank, you’re a fortunate fellow, or it*s 
your own fault— found out all from the old one 
—lovely creature— great catch— who know's? 
— sti'ike W'hiie the iron is hot,” &c. &c. &c. 

Fortune indeed appeared to smile upon me. By 
some propitious accident all the men had been 
provided with partners, and I had the heiress 
to myself. "She was, she confessed, romantic 
— she had quite a literary turn; spoke of Lady 
Morgan’s Wild Irish Girl; she loYQd it — doted 
upon it ; — and wdiy should she not? for Lieute- 
nant-colonel Cassidy had repeatedly sworn that 
Glorvina w^as 'written for herself ; ” — and she 
raised her fan 

“ The conscious blush to hide.” 
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Walter Scott succeeded—I had read in the 
Galway Advertiser a quotation from that poet, 
which the newspaper had put in the mouth of 
a traveliing priest, and alleged to have been 
spoken by him in a charity sermon, which I 
now fortunately recollected and repeated. Miss 
O’Brien responded directly with that inflam- 
matory passage, — 

“ In peace love tunes the shepherd’s reed.” 

^^ And could she love?” — I whispered with a 
look of tender inquietude. ^^She could; she 
had a heart, she feared, too warm for her hap- 
piness : she was a creature of imagination — 
jyi goul — all sympathy. She could wander 
with the man of her heart from 

” Egypt’s fires to ^lembla’s frost.” 

There was no standing this. I mustered all 
my resolution — poured out an unintelligible 
rhapsody — eternal love — life gratefullydevoted ' 
— permission to fall at her feet — hand — heart 
— fortune ! 

vShe sighed deeply — kept her fan to her face 
for some moments — and, in a voice of peculiar 
softness, murmured something about short 
acquaintance,” with a gentle supplication to 
be allowed time for ten minutes to consult her 
heart. Eat again rushed to my mind; pro- 
crastination had ruined him ; I was obdurate 
—pressed — raved — ranted — till she sighed, in 
a timid whisper, that she was mine for ever! 

Heavens! — ^was I awake? — did my ears de- 
ceive me? The room turned topsy-turvy— 
the candles danced a reel — my brain grew giddy 
— it vms true-— absolutely true; Jemima O' Brien 
had consented to become Mrs. Kennedy! 

Up came Captain Eattigan, as my partner 
left me for an instant to speak to her aunt. 
Hat was thunderstruck — cursed his fate, and 
complimented mine. ‘''But, zounds! Frank, 
you must stick to her. Would she run away 

with you? These d lawyers will be tying 

up the property, so that you cannot touch a 
guinea but the half-year’s rent— may be inquir- 
ing about settlements, and ripping up the 
cursed mortgages of KillnaeoppaL At her, 
man — they are all on the move. Ill manage 
the old one: — mighty lucky, by-the-by, at crib- 
hage. Try and get the heiress to be oiF— to- 
morrow, if possible — early hour. Oh! murder 
— how I lost my time!” 

All wms done as the commander directed. 
Hat kept the aunt in play wdiiie I pressed 
the heiress hard — and so desperately did I 
portray my misery, that, to save my life, she 
humanely consented to elope with me at twelve 
o’clock next day. 

Eattigan was enraptured. What a chance 


fora poor lieutenant— as he shrewdly observed, 
from the very unpretending appearance of Mrs. 
Cogan’s mansion, that “my aunt’s” purse must 
be a long one. We settled ourselves joyfully 
at the inn fire — ordered two bottles of mulled 
port — arranged all for the elopement— clubbed 
purses — sum total not burdensome — and went 
to bed drunk and happy. 

Next morning — the morning of that day 
which was to bless me with fortune and a wife, 
Captain Eattigan and I were sitting at an early 
breakfast, when, who should unexpectedly ar- 
rive but Cornet Bircham, who was in command 
of a small party of dragoons in Ballybiinnion, 
and an old acquaintance of my kinsman. 
“ How lucky I ” whispered Eat ; “he has been 
quartered here for three months, and we shall 
hear the particulars of the O’Briens from 
him. ” 

While be spoke the trooper entered. “Ah! 
Eatty, old boy, how wags the world? — Just 
heard you had been sent here to exterminate 
carders — cursed scoundrels! — obliged me to. 
leave a delightful party at Lord Tara’s ; but, 
Eat, we’ll make them smoke for it. ” 

“Mr. Bircham, my cousin Kennedy. Come, 
cornet, off with the scimitar and attack the 
Congo. Any news stirring?” 

“Nothing but a flying report that you 
had determined on sobriety and forsworn a 
drop beyond the third bottle ; — but that 
shake in your claw gives a lie direct to the 
tale. And you were dancing, Eat, last night. 
How did the carnival or coterie go oft'? Any 
wigs lost or gowns tattered ? Any catastrophe ? ” 

“Why, no — pleasant thing enough — some 
fine women there. ” 

“Were there, faith? Why, Eat, you’re a 
discoverer; for such a crew as figured at the 
last one, mortal eye never looked upon.” 

“ I only particularly noticed one — -by Jove, 
a fine woman! — a Miss O’Brien.” 

“ Aliss Jemmy O’Brien, as the men call her. 
Why, Rat, what iniquity of yours has delivered 
you into the hands of the most detestable harpy 
that ever infested country quarters?” 

‘ ' Detestable harpy I ” — Eat and I looked 
cursedly foolish. “ Bii'cham— hem!— are you 
sure you know the lady?” 

“Know the ladyl to be sure I do. Why, 
she did me out of an ivory fan one imlueky 
wet day that the devil tempted me to enter 
Mrs. Cogan’s den. Phool I’ll give you what 
the beadle calls 'marks and tokens.’ Let me 
see.— Yes— I have it— blue dress, cursedly 
splashed with beer — she says coffee; soiled 
feathers, and tricked out like a travelling ac- 
tress.” ; 
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{ audiblj— i* was Jemima to a T; 

— ILiT.tie^an lo^^kL^I queen 
- My tkur -ueii! i—ynn kuownmoiig 

mi i ! I ary men —hem ! — hoacmra! Je eonhtience 
rsiay Ue ref-osed— iiem ! My young friend here 
dane-ai with her— ref^re-^ented as an iieire?*s to 
liixo.— 

* ‘ By a f ii'r>-ecl hag who cheats at cribbage^ 
and carrfas off negus by the quart.” 

‘'True bill, by !” ejaculated the Cap- 

iaiiL *• Complained etenmily of thirst and 
?])«■ bout of tise nruu, and did me regularly out 
■of til ifty slii illogs. ” 

“ ila’ ini! ha! — Rat, Bat, and w'eri thou ho 
my old one?” 

‘“But, BIrchy,” sai<l the Captain, *^the 
(ieri! of it is, my 3 'uung friend — litlle too much 
wine — tliouglit hirnseif in honourable hands, 

and jjromised her ” 

‘■■‘ A new silk gown — ah, my young friend, 
llulo dicl-t thou knoAV the Jezebel. But it 
was Li promise obtained under false pretences 
— lie told YOU a cock-and-bull story about 
tmdy yiorgan — sported vSeott — dealt out Toni 
Moore by the yard — all false pretences. See 
h#'r daiiined before 1 would buy her a yard of 
rikiiul Udiat a pirate the 'woman is ! ” 

Bat jumpe<i otriiis chair, drew his breath in, 
aiitl gulped out — A gown! Zounds, man, he 
proiifised to marry her!” 

rp jumped Bircham. — marry her! 
Are you mad, or are you hoaxing?” 

‘bSerious, by St. Patrick,” said Eat. 

Why tlien it’s no longer a joke. ITou are 
ill a nice scrape. I beg to toll you that Jemmy 
O’Brien is as notorious as Captain Eoek. She 
has laid several fools under contribution, and 
has Just returned from Dublin, after taking an 
action against a little drunken one-eyed 'Welsh 
major, whom her aunt got, when intoxicated, 
to sign some paper or promise of marriage. 
1’he major, like a true gentleman, retrieved his 
error by suspending himself in his lodgings the 
day iH'fore the trial ; and it is likely that Jem 
an ( 1 her auii i wi 11 be in jail for the law expenses. ’ ’ 
Bat and I were over’whelmed, and looked 
for >ome minutes in silence at each other. At 
hist I told Bireharn tlic whole affair The 
dragoon was convulsed with laughter — ‘'So,” 
said he, *‘at twelve o’clock the gentle 
Is to bo spirited awny. But come, there’s no 
time to lose — sit down, Eat, get a pen in thy 
hst, and Til dictate and thou inscribe.” 

‘‘ M ADAM, — Having unfortunately, at the re- 
quest, of his afiUeted family, undertaken the 
case of fjeu tenant Kennedy of the South Mayo 
regiment, 1 beg to apprise you that the unhappy , 
geutleman is subject to occasional fits of in- i 


sanity. Fearing from his mental malady, that 
I he may have miscond acted himself to your ami- 
able niece nigiit at theeotcric. I beg on the 
part of my poor friend (who is tolerably col- 
lected this morning), to say that lie is heartily 
sorry for what has occurred, and requests the 
lady will consider anything he might have said 
only as the wanderings of a confirmed lunatic! 
— “ I am. Madam, &e., your obedient Servant, 
Tekjbnce Eattjgan, Capt. S — M — Alilitia. 

To Mrs. Cogan, 

How very flattering this apology was to me 
I submit to the indulgent auditor. I was in- 
dubitably proven to have been an a.ss over- 
night, and I must pass as a lunatic in the 
morning. We had barely time to speculate on 
the success of Bircham’s curious epi.stle, wdien 
my aunt Cogan’s answer arrived with due 
promptitude. The cornet separated the wet 
wafer with a "Faugh!” and holding the billet 
at arm’s-length, as if it exhibited a plague- 
spot, ho favoured us with the contents, which 
were literally as follows: — 

"Captkv Eatigin, 

"Sin, — I havered your paltrey appollogey 
for 3 'Our nephew’s breech of promis. I beg to 
tell you, that a lady of the family of Ciineh 
will not submit to be ensulted "with impun- 
nitcy. Aly necce is packed and reddy; and if 
your friend does not apear acorcling to apoiut- 
ment, he will shortly here as will not plase 
him, from yours to command, 

"Hoxoe Cogan, otherwise Clinch. 
"Hawthorn Cotage, Frid:iy mornmg.'* 

Twelve o’clock passed — and we waited the 
result of Airs. Cogan’s threats, when the waiter 
showed up a visitor, and Mr. Christopher 
Ciineh, the prime cause of all our misfortunes, 
presented himself. He persisted in standing, 
or more properly stooping — for the ceiling -was 
not quite six feet from the floor — coughed — 
hoped his interference might adjust the mis- 
take, as he presumed it must be on the part 
of Lieutenant Kennedy, and begged to inform 
him that Aliss Jemima O’Brien was ready to 
accompany the said Air. Kennedy, as last night 
arranged. Captain Rattigan took the liberty 
to remark, that he, the captain, had been very 
explicit with Airs. Cogan, and requested to 
refer to his letter, in which Air. Kennedy’s 
sentiments w^ere fully conveyed, and, on his 
part, to decline the very flattering proposal of 
Aliss Jemima O’Brien. Mr. Ciineh stated that 
an immediate change of sentiment on the part 
of Air. Kennedy was imperative, or that Air. 
K. would bo expected to favour him. Air. C., 
with an interview in the Priest’s Aleadow, 
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Captain Rattigan acknowledged the request of 
Mr. Clinch to be a very reasonable alternative, 
anti covenanted that Mr. Kennedy should 
appear at the time and place mentioned ; and 
kr. Clinch was then very ceremoniously con- 
ducted down stairs by the polite commander. 

Tiiroiigh motives of delicacy, I had at the 
commencement of the interview retired to the 
next apartment ; and as the rooms were only 
separated by a boarded partition, I overheard 
through a convenient chink with desperate 
alarm, Captain Rattigan giving every facility 
to iny being shot at in half-an-hour in the 
Priest’s Meadow. Ko wonder then Rat found 
me pale as a spectre, when bursting into the 
room he seized me by the hand, and told me 
he had brought this unlucky business to a 
happy termination. He, the captain, dreaded 
that Jemima would have been looking for legal 
redress ; but, thank God, it would only end in 
a duel i 

I hinted at the chance of my being shot. ] 

‘^Shot!” e.xclaimed my comforter, ^'wdiy, I 
what the deuce does that signify? If indeed 
you had been under the necessity of hanging 
yourself, like the one-eyed major, it ’would 
have been a hardship. Ho funeral honours — 
no decent wake—but smuggled into the earth 
like a half-bale of contraband tobacco; — but, 
in your case, certain of respectable treatment 
—reversed arms — dead march — and Christian 
burial : — vow to God, quite a comfort to be shot 
under such flattering circumstances] Frank, 
you have all the luck of the Rattigans about 
you!” — and, opening the door, he hallooed — 

Myke — Mykle Boyle, bring down tht pace- 
mahtrs to the parlour.” 

In a few seconds I heard the captain and Jiis 
man busily at work, and by a number of vil- 
lanous clicks, which jaxTed through my system 
like electricity, I found these worthies were 
arranging the commander’s pace-makers for 
my use in the Priest’s Meadow. 

At the appointed hour I reached the ground, 
which was but a short distance from the inn. 
Rattigan and Bircham accompanied me, and 
Myke Boyle followed with the tools. Mr. 
Christopher Clinch and his friends were wait- 
ing for us; and a cadaverous-looking being 
was peeping through the hedge, whom I after- 
wards discovered to be the village apothecary, 
allured thither by the hope of an accident, as 
birds of prey are said to be collected by a 
chance of carrion. 

The customary bows were formally inter- 
changed between the respective belligerents — 
the ground correctly measured — pistols squib- 
hed, loaded, and delivered to the principals. 


I felt very queer on finding myself opposite 
a truculent fellow of enormous height, with a 
pair of projecting whiskers upon which a man 
might hang his hat, and a pistol two feet long 
clntched in his bony grasp. Rattigan, as he 
adjusted my weapon, whispered— -‘''Frank, 
jewel, remember the hip-bone; or, as the fel- 
low’s a of a length, you may level a trifle 

higher;” and, stepping aside, his coadjutor 
pronounced in an audible voice— One! — two!! 
— three!! I 

Off went the pistols. I felt Mr. Clinch’s 
bullet whistle past my ear, and saw Captain 
Rattigan next moment run up to 'my anta- 
gonist, and inquire " if he was much hurt. ” 
Heaven’s! — how delightful! I had brought 
the engagement to a glorious issue by neatly 
removing Mr. Clinch’s trigger-finger, and 
thereby spoiling his shooting for life. 

With a few^ parting bows we retired from the 
Priest’s Meadow, leaving Christopher Clinch 
a job for the vampire apothecary, and a fit 
subject for the assiduities of Mrs. Cogan and 
the gentle Jemima. 

If Captain Rattigan had registered a rash 
vow against port wine, it is to be lamented; 
for never were three gentlemen of the sword 
more completely done up at an early hour of 
I the evening than we. 

Hext day we were informed that Clinch was 
tolerably w’^ell, and that their attorney had 
been closeted with the ladies of Hawthorn 
Cottage. We held a council of war, and while 
debating on the expediency of my retiring on 
leave to Connemara, where I might set Jemmy 
and her lawyer at defiance, the po.st brought 
us intelligence that "a turn-out for the line 
was wanted;” and if I could muster the neces- 
sary number, I should be exchanged into a 
regular regiment. Off Rat and I started for 
Haas, and with little difiGlculty succeeded in 
making up the quota; and the first intimation 
the prototype of Glofvina received of our move- 
ments was being seduced to the window by the 
drums, as I marched past Hawthorn Cottage, 
with as choice a sample of "food for gun- 
powder ” as ever left Bailybunnion. I saluted 
the once-intended Mrs. Kennedy with great 
respect; the fifers struck up Fare you ivell, 
Killemey and Captain Rattigan, ^vho ac- 
companied me the first day’s march, ejaculated, 
as he looked askance at this second Ariadne, 

" May the devil smother you, Jemima O’Brien!” 

And no’w, my dear friends, having brought 
my autobiography to that interesting period 
when I left the militia for the line, I .shall 
pause in the narrative to direct your attention 
to the moral of the tale. It is quite evident 
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tliat a atiomey should never compare 

dmii \kiMu ' iuellmg distance' of aa-aecom- 
kmnet' maker, nor an elderly one 
a ftickly gentleman's' wife without 
securing liis; costs before he amiounces his 
s«st?m‘tions to proceed. hTo bilious . bailiff 
slima id cross the Shannon, for it is not every 
stomach which will digest a stripe of parch- 
irient : ami exercise, a good thing enough in its 
own way, may, if taken on a tense blanket, be 
rcry incoiivenlen t to persons of sedentary habits. 

I have a mighty affection for the army, 
and, therefore, I supplicate yoimg soldiers 
never to propose for a lady in a public ball- 
room the first night they arrive in country 
(piarters, and to shun, as they would the chorea 
r'dh tliat seductive tune, called The tolnd 
ihnf .shakes the barley finally, to give 
lit! crederiee whatever to any apology offered 
fa* u soiled silk unleS'S they have perpetrated 
the oileiice in person, or have seen it com- 
liiiited ill their own actual presence. 


PAIE HELEK . 

PART FIRST. ^ 

0 1 sw^eetest sweet, and fairest fair, 

Of birth and w'oj’th beyond compai-e, 

■ Thou art the causer of rny care, 

Since fii-st I loved thee. 

Yet God hath given to me a mind, 

The W’hicli to thee shall prove as kind 
As any one that thou shalt find, 

Of liigh or low degree. 

^ bool .^facaulaj regarded this the finest piece of 
balla.i |wjtry extant. The .legend upon which it is' 
foaiidwl briefly this:— Helen Irving, daughter of the 
Laird of Kiivonnell in Dumfriesshire, celebrated for her 
bea-uiy, was ludoved by two gentlemen. The favoured 
iuv.,n- WHS A(iam Fleming of Kirkpatrick ; the other is 
siip^ofctjd tn have been a Bell of Blacket House, The 
latter’s suit was favoured by the friends of the lady ; 
coiiseqiuuitiy, tlse lovers were obliged to meet in secret, 
and i/y night in the Kireonneil churchyard, a picturesque 
spot filmost mTounded - by the river' Kirt.le. ' During 
one of rhiuse meetings the despised suitor suddenly 
appnnn^fl on the opiwsite bank of the stream and fired 
a (‘arabine at bis rival. But Helen, throwing herself 
before her lover, received the bullet intended ■ for him, 
and d ied in his arms. Fleming fought the m.urderer and 
cut him to pieces. Other accounts state that Fleming 
pursued hii foe to Spain, and slew him in the streets of 
Madrid. The first part of the ballad— suspected to be 
mi'Klorn— consiftts of an address to the lady, either by 
Fleming or hi.s rival ; the second part- by far the more 
beautiful— fttrms the lament of Fleming over Helen’s 
grave. Several imraphrases of this ballad have been 
published ; amongst them one by John Mayae, author 
of The SUltr Gun^ 4ic, 


.The shallowest water makes maist.diu. 
The deadest pool, the deepest linn ; 
The richest man, least truth within, 
Though he p.ref erred be. 

Yet, neveriheless, I am content, 

And never a whit my love repent, 

But think the time was a’ weel spent, 
Though I disdained be. 

0 ! Helen sweet, and inaist complete, 
,My captive spirit’s at thy feet ! 

Thinks thou still fit thus for to treat 
‘Thy captive cruelly? 

0 1 Helen brave ! but this I crave, 

Of thy poor slave some pity have, 

And do him save that’s near his grave, 
And dies for love of thee. 


PART SECOND. 

I .wish I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

O that I were where Helen lies, 

On fair Kireonneil Lee ! 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot. 

Yriien in my arms biird Helen droi>t, 

And died to succour me ! 

0 think na ye my heart was sair, 

When my love dropt down and spak nae mair! 
There did she swoon wf meikle care, 

On fair Kireonneil Lee. 

As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

On fair Kireonneil Lee ; 

1 lighted down rny sword to draw, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

I hacked Mm in pieces sma^, 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 

I’ll make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 

Until the day I die. 

0 that I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Out of rny bed she bids me rise, 

Says, “Haste and come to me !” — 

0 Helen fair ! O Helen chaste ! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest, 

On fair Kireonneil Lee. 
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I mail my grave were growing green, 

A winding-sheet drav^n ower my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirconneil Lee. 

I -wish I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 

Old Ballad. 


ANNE PAGE AND SLENDER. 

The comedy of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
although rarely now performed on the stage, 
was regarded by Warton as ‘‘the most complete 
specimen of Shakspeare’s comic powers;” and 
Johnson said: “This comedy is remarkable for 
the variety and number of the personages, who 
exhibit more characters appropriated and dis- 
criminated than perhaps can be found in any 
other play.” The ludicrous misfortunes of Fal- 
staff, into which he is betrayed by the “merry 
wives,” Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, form 
the principal action of the comedy; of the under- 
plot, “ Sweet Anne Page,” a bright, merry-eyed 
lass, is the centre. Her mother has decided that 
she shall marry the wealthy French Doctor 
Cains, who is in favour at court ; her father has 
decided that she shall many Slender, the cousin 
of Justice Shallow ; whilst Anne herself has de- 
cided that she shall marry Fenton, a gallant 
cavalier, who finds favour with neither father 
nor mother. Slender “hath but a little wee 
face ; but he is as tall a man of his hands as any 
is between this and his head.” He is urged to 
the match by pompous Justice Shallow, but he 
is most awkward in his wooing. He means to 
show his affection by bis indifference to dinner, 
and remains outside Page’s house when all his 
friends are seated at table. Anne is sent to de- 
sire him to Join the party; — 

Ame. WilFt please your worship to come 
in, sir? 

No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily; 

I am very well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, for- 
sooth. Go, sin'ah, for all you are my man, go wait 
upon my cousin Shallow. [Exit Simple.^ A 
justice of peace sometimes may be beholding to 
his friend for a man. I keep but three men and 
a boy yet, till my mother be dead : but what 
though? jmt I live like a poor gentleman born. 

Anne. I may not go in without your wor- 
ship: they will not sit till you come. 

Slen. r faith. I’ll eat nothing: I thaak 
you as much as though I did. 


A^me. I pray you, sir, w'alk in. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you. 
I bruised my shin th’ other day with playing 
at sword and .dagger with a master of fence; 
three veneys for a dish of stewed prunes; and, 
by my troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot 
meat since. Why do your dogs bark so? be 
there bears i’ the town? 

Anne: I think there are, sir: I heard them 
talked of. 

Slen. I love the sport well; but I shall as 
soon quarrel at it as anyjnan in England. You 
are afraid if you see the bear loose, are you not? 
Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen. That’s meat and drink to me, now. 

I have seen Sackerson loose twenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain; but, I warrant 
you, the women have so cried and shrieked at it, 
that it passed : but women, indeed, cannot abide 
’em; they are very ill-favoured rough things. 
Re-mUr Page. 

Page. Come, gentle Master Slender, come; 
we stay for you. 

Slen. I’ll eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 
Page. By cock and pie, you shall not 
choose, sir! come, come. 

Slen. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir. 

Slen. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 
Anne. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 

Slen. Truly, I will not go first; truly, la I 
I nriil not do you that wrong. 

Anne. T pray you, sir. 

Slen. I’ll rather be unmannerly than 
troublesome. You do yourself wrong, indeed, 
la ! [Bxemt. 

The contrast between Fenton’s wooing and 
Slender’s floundering attempts is comically re- 
vealed in the following scene. Fenton and Anne 
are together : — 

Ee?it. I see I cannot get thy father’s love; 
Therefore no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 
An?ie. Alas, how then? 

Pent. Why, thou must he thyself. 

He doth object I am too great of birth; 

And that, my state being gall’d with my expense, 

I seek to heal it only by his wealth; 

Besides these, other bars he lays before me, 

My riots past, my wild societies; 

And tells me 'tis a thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property. 

Anne. May be he tells you true. 

Pent. No, Heaven so speed me in my time 
to come! 

Albeit I will confess thy father’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne; 
Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
I Than stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags ; 
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And ’fcis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 

Anne. Gentle Master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father’s love; still seek it, sir: 

If opportunity and humblest suit 

Cannot attain it, why, then — hark you hither! 

IThei/ converse apart. 

Miter Shallow, Slejtdejb, and MistPwESS Quickly. 

Shell, Break their talk, Mistress Quickly; 
my kinsman shall speak for himself. 

Slen. I’ll make a shaft or a bolt on’t: 'slid, 
’tis but venturing. 

Shal Be not dismayed. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me: I care 
not for that, but that I am afeard. 

Quick. Hark ye; Master Slender would 
speak a word with you. 

Anne. I come to him. [Aside] This is my’- 
father’s choice. 

O, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year. 

Quick. And how does good Master Fenton? 
Pray you, a word with you. 

Shal. She’s coming: to her, coz. 0 boy, 
thou hadst a father! 

Slen. I had a father. Mistress Anne ; my 
uncle can tell you good jests of him. Pray you, 
uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, how my 
father stole two geese out of a pen, good uncle. 

Shal. Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 

Sle?z. Ay, that I do ; as well as I love any 
woman in Gloucestershire. 

Shal. He will maintain you like a gentle- 
woman. 

Sle?z. Ay, that I will, come cut and long- 
tail, under the degree of a squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundred and 
fifty pounds jointure. 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo 
for himself. 

Shal. Marry, I thank you for it; I thank 
you -for that good comfort. She calls you, coz : 
ni leave you. 

Amie. Now, Master Slender — 

Slen. Now, good Mistress Anne — 

Azine. What is your will? 

Slen. My will ! 'od’s heartlings, that’s a 
pretty jest indeed! I ne’er made my will yet, 

I thank Heaven ; I am not such a sickly crea- 
ture, I give Heaven praise. 

A?z?ie. I mean, Master Slender, what would 
you with me? 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would 
little or nothing with you. Your father and 
my uncle hath made motions : if it be my luck, 
so; if not, happy man be his dole! They can 
tell you how things go better than I can : you 
may ask your father; here he comes. 


Miter Page and Mistress Page. 

Paffc. Now, Master Slender: love him, 
daughter Anne. 

Why, how now*! what does Master Fenton here? 

You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my 
house : 

I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed of. 

Penl. Nay, Master Page, be not impaticut. 

Mrs. Page. Good Master Fenton, come not 
to my child. 

Page. She is no match for you. 

Pent Sir, will you hear me? 

Page. No, good J^Iaster Fenton. 

Come, Master Shallow; come, son Slender, in. 



1 [Exeunt Page, Shal. and Slen. 

Fenton’s appeal to the mother is equally un- 
successful; but the lovers triumph at length. 
To frighten and torment Falstaff for his atten- 
tions to Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, it is 
arranged to beguile the knight to the oak of 
Herne the Plunter in the forest, where all the 
conspirators will appear in the disguise of fairies 
and goblins, and play such pranks upon him as 
will make him glad to escape alive. On the 
occasion of this frolic Mistress Page has arranged 
that Anne is to he dressed in green, and to elope 
with Dr. Gains ; Page has arranged that Anne is 
to be dressed in white, and is to escape with 
Slender to Eton, where they are to be married. 
Caius and Slender respectively carry out their 
parts of the progi*amme, but when in the church 
each discovers that the companion of his flight 
is a great lubberly boy. Slender cries: — 

I’ll make the best in Gloucestershire know 
on’t; would 1 were hanged, la, else. 

Page. Of what, son? 

Slen. I came yonder at Eton to marry 
Mistress Anne Page, and she’s a great lubberly 
bo 3 ^ If it had not been i’ the church, I wmuld 
have swinged him, or he should have swdngcd 
me. If I did not think it had been Anne 
Page, wmuld I might never stir, and ’tis a 
postmaster’s boy ! 

Page. Upon my life, then, you took the 
wrong. 

Slen. What need ,you tell me that! I 
think so, when I took a boy for a girl. 

Dr. Caius is quite as wrathful; and the truth is 
soon revealed by the appearance of Fenton and 
Anne as man and wife. Whilst Slender and 
Gains had been away on their fool’s eixand, tlie 
lovers had been quietly married. Whereupon 
mother and father philosophically submit to the 
superior wit of the young folk, and are satisfied 
that 

“ In love, the Heavens themselves do guide the state; 

Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate.” 


O ; GIN MY XOVE WEEB YON : EBB ROSE. 


blowers of, the, field. 

BY THE EBV. JOHH KEBLB. 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. ”~St. 
' Matthew vi 28, ' 

Sweet nurslings of the Ternal skies, 

Bath’d in soft airs, and fed with dew, 

Mil at more than magic in you lies, 

To nil the heart’s fond view? 

In childhood’s sports, companions gay, 

In sorrow, on life’s downward way. 

How soothing ! in our last decay 
Memorials prompt and true. 

Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 

As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 

As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of liappj^ wanderers there. 

Fall’ll all beside — the world of life, 

How is it stain’d with fear and strife ! 

In Reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare ! 

But cheerful and iinclianged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show. 

The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 

Tlie stars of heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought ; 

Ye may be found if ye are sought, 

And as we gaze, we know. 

Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 

Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 

And guilty man, where’er he roams, 

Your innocent mirth may borrow. 

The birds of air before us fieet, 

They cannot brook our sbame to meet— 

But we may taste your solace sweet 
And come again to-morrow. 

Ye fearless in your nests abide— 

Nor may we scorn, too imoudly wise, 

Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes : 

For ye could draw th’ admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys : 

Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 

He taught us how to prize. 

Y'e felt your hlaker’s smile that hour, 

As when lie paus’d and own’d you good ; 
His blessing on earth’s primal bower, 

Ye felt it ail renew’d, 

?o:l IV. 


*What care ye now, if winter’s storm 
Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form? 
Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm, 
Ye fear no vexing mood. 

Alas I of thousand bosoms kind, 

That daily court you and caress, 

How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness ! 

* ‘Live for to-day ! to-moro-w’s light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight ; 
Go sleep like closing flowers at night. 
And heaven thy morn will bless.” 

’—The Christian ’S'ear, 


0 GIN MY LOVE WERE YON RED 
ROSE. 

O gin my love were yon red rose, 

That grows upon the castle wa’, 

And I mysell a drap of dew, 

Down on that red rose I would fa’. 

0 my love’s bonny, bonny, bonny; 

0 my love’s bonny, and fair to see ; 
Whene’er I look on her weel-far’d face, 
She looks and smiles again to me, 

O gin my love were a pickle of wheat, 

And growing upon yon lily lee, 

And I mysell a bonny wee bird, 

Awa’ wi’ that pickle o’ wheat I wad flee. 

0 gin my love were a coffer o’ gowd, 

And I the keeper of the key, 

1 wad open the kist whene’er I list. 

And in that coffer I %vad be.^ 

— Old Bong. 


1 The following is another version of the burden ; — 

O my love’s bonny, bonny, bonny, 

O my love's bonny and fixir to see ; 

Sweet is the bud and sweet the blossom,— 
Bonny’s the blink o’ rny love’s ee. 

Burns, in Thomson’s Collection, added two verses;— 

O were my love yon lilac flower, 

Wi’ purple blossoms to the Spring, 

And ! a bird to shelter there. 

When wearied on my little wing ; 

How I would mouni gin it were torn 
By Autumn wild or Winter rude ; 

But I would sing, on wanton wing, 

When youthfu’ May its bloom renew’d- 
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CUPID GREYBEARD. 

A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 

[Tom Hood, l)om at. Lake House, Wanstead, Essex, 
Iftth January, 3S85; died at Peckham Rye, 20th Nov- 
ember, 1874; son of the Iiumourist, Thomas Hood. 
He was educated at University College School, and at 
Pembroke College, Oxford. His first work, Pen and 
Patcil Sketches, W{ii.s publislied in 1854, and w'as followed 
by Qv.iits and Cranks; The daughters of King Daher, and 
uilu r Paems; The Lores of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep; 
Vere Verccker's Vengeance — a Sensation; Jingles and Jokes 
for Little Folks; Rules of Rhyme, a Guide to Versification, 
6zc, His most popular novels are : A Disputed Inherit- 
ance ; Captain Master's Children; A Golden HeaH; The 
Lost Link ; Love and Valour; and Money* s Worth. In 
ISGo he became editor of Fxin, and retained that post 
until his death. He also for several years edited Hood's 
Annual, one of the best of the Christmas jjablicatioiis. 
Honoured by the inheritance of a name -jn-omment in 
literature. Hood earned reputation by his own merits 
as a poet,i novelist, and humourist. A granite monu- 
ment was erected over liis grave at Nunhead by his 
friends and admirers.] 

Upon a gray peak, overlooking tlie town of 
Yerzenach, on the Rliine, stands a lonely 
tower, known to tlie traveller as The Young 
Tower. It owes its name to the luxuriant 
growth of the ivy, which clothes it completely 
from base to battlements with never-fading 
verdure. Yiewed from the river it appears 
fully to merit its title, standing like a living 
green monument among the barren gray 
rocks, wliose loftiest crags rise behind it 
against the sky, cold, unpeopled, inaccessible. 

But upon a nearer approach it is easy to see, 
in spite of the bright green ivy which vails it, 
that the toiver is a very ancient and a very 
ruinous structure. Roof and floors are gone, 
and the stone stairs have fallen, and lie, a con- 
fused heap of masonry, in the basement. The 
■windows are blank as the eye-sockets of a 
skull, and the doorways yawn over their moss- 
grown untrodden thresholds with a terrible 
suggestion of desolation. The very ivy, which 
gives it such a delusive appearance of youth, 
can no longer deceive the eye. Its gnarled 
and twisted branches cling about the ruin with 
a strange resemblance to the withered and 
shrunken arms of old age. 

Bats and owls are the only tenants of the 
tower, and their occupation is left undisputed, 
for the good folk of Yerzenach are supersti- 
tious, and such strange legends are told about 
the ruin that it is seldom visited by day, and 
never approached after nightfall. 

I first made the acquaintance of The Young 

^ See Casqvet, voL i. p. 330. 


: Tower while on a^ sketching tour in the beau- 
tiful autimiEL of ,184— . ,I was a, stranger to.' 
Yerzenach, and had therefore heard nothing 
of the reputation which the to-wer possessed of 
being haunted. Had I heard it, it is very 
improbable that I should have paid any atten- 
tion to the traditions of the superstitious. It 
was towards sunset when I saw it, and the 
glory of the declining day lent its aid to the 
fresh greenery of the ivy, and made the tower 
look young indeed, in spite of the signs of age 
which were visible from the point of view I 
had taken. The rosy light of the sinking 
sun, reflected from the glossy leaves of the ivv, 
bathed the tower with a strange warm glow, 
but could not give life and colour to the dull 
gray barrier of mountain behind it, which 
threw out the building in. strong relief. Sun- 
set effects are so fleeting that an experienced 
artist loses no time in noting down their 
salient points. In less time than it takes 
to write this I had pitched my camp-stool, 
opened colour-box and sketch-book, and set 
about making a hasty memorandum of the 
scene. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across the page on 
which 1 was working. I looked up, and saw 
a grave elderly gentleman, leaning on a crutch- 
handled stick, and watching my operations 
with eager and all-absorbing attention. He 
made a hurried movement with his hand, as if 
to urge me not to lose time, which impressed 
me with the notion that he himself was a 
painter and knew the necessity for speed. 

I obeyed his gesture. But there is a certain 
awkwardness in such a silence as ensued, and 
I was compelled to speak. 

“Can you tell me the name of the ruin?’" 
I asked him, without looking up. 

He drew a long breath like a sigh of extreme 
relief, and answered me in a feeble and hollow 
voice, 

“It has ever been called The Young Tower. 
Young!”— here he gave a dreary ghost of a 
laugh — “Young! Such a youth as that de- 
ceives no eyes! It is old- — old — centurie.s 
old!” 

“ It has all the picturesqiieness of age,” I 
said. 

“How can age be picturesque? Decay is 
never beautiful, truly. How can the young 
admire age? There is no charm in death, and 
age is but living death. ” 

I thought it would be kind to divert his 
reflections from a channel so melancholy as 
this. With that intention I inqui.red if there 
were, as usual, a number of legends connected 
with the ruin. 


He gave another long sigh of ^^^JIYBEAKD. 

Immediately, and without 
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menced the following narrative „ 


,^'^§ret 

for 


miieh I cannot give in his eiaet^^^ ^ J 
they were quaint, foreible, and viYj^'^i*(ii 

The latest occupant of The Y 
wasEberhardt Miilhaus, a stiidio^^^^% Toyt 
ingman, considerably past niiddiT 
life was so simple, and his wants 
that lie lived there quite alone, iSo f 
and imcompanioned, save by his 
books he had an enormous niim^b n' 

accounted a great scholar by the^^’ 

He was indeed an indefatigable 
had read everything — except the h 
How little had he learned, therefoi!^^^*^ he 
long years of study and research ! 

The years had passed him bv 
* ' ' ■ yJ-ltn 


noticed. He seemed to be aware" 
had grown whiter and whiter, ^ds 

hand that turned the page tron 
more, and wasted awa}’-. His ev^-, 


' ^I'ew 




but tliat is the fate of the student 
While he had been tracing 
sand the tide of his life had in +i. 

the full of manhood’s prime, and ^ hn f 
slowly to the extreme ebb of old ^inVjv.^^ 
He was solitary, for he made 
ances among the people of Verzena^^haii^^ 


used to see his lamp in his window 
night long as he pored over his 
they felt a secret awe of him" ^v. , 

, n 

tude. 


luuy iciu Ui secreu awe ot iiini 
dreamed of breaking in upon his Uev 

so JLU -luttci), a,s lb was n^r ■c'^sar 

dot 


There was one bright spot in th 
0 bright in itself as it was by 
the dark monotony of all othei- - 

which had never quite died out of f ^^diorj. ^ 
though it had grown faint as a 
daybreak. He recalled it sonietim 
dreamy sort of wonder, and wlienevp ^ith 
his sympathies for his fellow-creatm- diq / 
to be stirred, and he looked down 
lone watch-tower upon the sleepino.\d'oni 
lay beneath with an unusual interL tho+ 
This was the story of the bria-h; 
brance. rer^^jj, 

He had been a feeble and delicate i 
had therefore few, if any, playfelio,?, ami 

the boy. of the to^vn. Hi. one eoS' 
pamon was a little girl, Gretchen I 
a gentle, kind-hearted little soul. ^ dauig 
Between these two quiet tlioughtfni 
there sprang up an attachment whiVi^^^^dren 
truth love, but seemed to their innor^A 
only friendship. One day, as they 
m hand on the little footbridge oyeL n^ Jiami 
that brawled down to the Ehine 

the 


mountains behind the town, they beheld them- 
selves reflected in the water. They were exactly 
of the same height. 

'"You will never grow taller than me, will 
you, Eberhardt?” asked little Gretchen. 
should not like you to be up there above me 
so that I should have to look up, you would 
seem farther away. ” 

cloSly^^^ answer, but he clasped her hand 

^ "We shall always walk side by side, hand 
in hand, for ever, and ever, and ever, shall we 
not?” continued little Gretchen. 

"For ever, and ever, and ever!” said he, 
and then he turned and put his arms round 
ner neck and kissed her. At this moment a 
heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
^oked up and saw Father Gerome. Father 
Gerome w^as his pastor, confessor, and teacher, 
wr Eberhardt was intended for the priesthood, 
the father w’-as a stern man, ascetic, severe, 
unrelenting. ' 

"'My son,” he said, sternly, ^rthe servants 
01 Heaven have nought to do with folly such 
as this. The rebellious spirit must be chas- 
tised. Come with me. ” 

Eberhardt never saw Gretchen again. Father 
Gerome set him a heavy penance, and took 
iim away at once to the seminary, where he 
remained many years— until, indeed, it was 
seen that he w-as not fitted for holy ordei-s, and 
'^’ns too fond of earthly wisdom and secular 
P iilosophy. But the seclusion of the seminary 
had wrought upon him; and when he left its 
quiet w^alls he could not face the stir of life, 
and was fain to retire to his tower and dwell 
In solitude and seclusion. 

The recollection of Gretchen was the faint 
gleam that lit up the past of that lonely student 
as he sat among his learned books, and grew 
more gray and feeble, and bowed his head 
lower and lower as Time laid his heavy hand 
hpon him. 

It was one night at the end of the year, as 
^ ®ht by his lofty window gazing out at the 
cold white stars, and thinking over all that 
^ne astronomers and wise men of old times had 
aid about them, when he heard a clear, sweet, 
caddish voice singing under his window. 

He flung open the lattice to listen, for there 
jas a something strangely touching in the 
sound, so unusual as it was too. He leaned 
uis^head out in order to hear the words. It 
_ as a hymn that the child ivas singing— such 
hymn as the gray-headed student had sung 
a child standing beside his mother after he 
«a<l risen from his knees before her at bed- 
^hie. It was a simple hymn enough, prais- 
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ing ill cliiid-Iike language the love of the 
Saviour, and its surpassing power and beauty. 

^‘What can the poor little thing be doing 
up here at such an hour on a wintry night?” 
asked the student of himself. Ke could think 
of no solution, and it vexed him, so he closed 
the lattice, and turned to his books again. 

But the sweet silvery voice was not to be 
shut out It soared to the window, and beat 
its wings against the pane, asking for admit- 
tance. It stirred tlie long quiescent sympa- 
thies in tlie old student’s breast, and filled his 
eyes with the dimness of unshed tears. The 
w'ords of the tome he endeavoured to read in 
order to distract his attention seemed to adapt 
themselves to the melody. 

The night was cold, with a keen breeze 
from the mountains blowing steadily. Those 
mountains were wiiite with the first snows of 
the year. Every morning earth was clad in 
the wiiite shroud of rime, and seemed like 
a fair maiden dead on her bier, until the sun 
rose to show that the shroud was really a 
diamond-besprinkled vail. 

Still the sweefc beseeching voice fluttered at 
the window, as it fluttered at the student’s 
heart too, craving for admittance. 

He lit a lamp, and descended the winding 
stair, and opened the tower-door. There stood 
a tiny child, with a mass of golden curls that i 
looked like a glory, and with soft confiding 
blue eyes. The poor little face was white and 
thin, and the poor little feet were bare. Scant 
and worn were the garments of the child-singer, 
'who still warbled on the simple hymn. 

The old man’s heart yearned towards the 
child, and grew so tender, that the small 
bright speck in memory’s dark waste seemed to 
burn brighter, fed with unaccustomed warmth. 
Or was there something in the song that touched 
some vibrating chord of recollection? 

Come hither, little one,” said the student, 
with a tremulous voice. 

The child came for'ivard 'with an innocent 
confidence, and placed her tiny cold hand in 
his as he held it forth to her. He drew her 
inside the tower, and closed the door. Then 
he lifted her in his arms and bore her up the 
'vvinding stair to his chamber. 

The fire had burned low, so he hastened to 
replenish it with logs, and then drawing an 
easy chair to the fireside, he placed the child 
in it, and wrapped her in his furred gown. 

How came you out at such an hour on 
such a night, pretty one?” he asked at last, 
after he had made the little thing comfortable, 
and sat chafing its cold hands between his 
■withered palms. How came your parents to 


let this little bird wander so far from the nest? 
Where dwell your father and mother?” 

Her soft blue eyes filled in a moment 
big tears as the child pointed upwards. Her 
heart was too full to speak, but tlie gesture 
was eloquent. 

An orphan, my poor babe ? Where is your 
home?” 

have none now,” answered, the child. 

Tell me how that is,” said tlio student. 

When they came to bury my mother this 
morning I followed thorn at a distance, and 
sat by her grave all day. When the evening 
came T went back to the room in 'which we 
used to live, but strangers had come to live 
I there.” 

The old man looked at the child’s thin face, 
and read the story of her young life. 

'■'Your mother was poor, I fear, child.” 

'^Yes, she was very poor. She used to sit 
at her needlework all day — and long, long into 
the night, for when sonietime.s I woke from 
the cold 1 could see her still at work. And a 
few mornings ago she did not come to dress 
me as she always used to do ; and then I felt 
lonely and frightened, and at last I stole out 
of bed into tlic next room, and she was sitting 
by tiie table with her work in her lap, and her 
head bent down on her arm, and the candle had 
burned into tlie socket. I would not wake her, 
for she must have been terribly weary. But 
by-aiid-by the landloi'd came for his rent, and 
he spoke to her loudly ; but she did not wake, 
and he shook her angrily, and then he found 
she would never wake again.” 

'^Have you no friends, my poor darling?” 
asked the old man, passing his thin hand 
caressingly over her curls. 

^ ^ Only you, ” was the guileless answer ; ^ "except 
our Father and the beautiful angels in heaven.” 

""I will be your friend, poor babe. But 
how came yoai to wander up here?” 

""Because you were the only friend I had.” 

The student gazed wonderingly at the girl 
at these words. There was a simple good 
faith in the way slie spoke that made it im- 
possible to doubt her. But what could she 
mean by speaking of him as her only friend? 

"" Tell me,” he said at last, ""what made you 
think I was your friend?” 

""Oh! I forgot I hadn’t told you that; I 
thought you would know it. Wlien first my 
dear mother taugljt me to pray I used to kneel 
clown beside her, and she would tell mo all 
about the good God, and the Saviour’s love, 
and all the beautiful things of heaven, and she 
used to point up to it through the window. 
And as you looked up from our window you 
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could SCO this tower, with the light alwaj^s 
sluiiing in the casement. And it was long 
affo, when 1 was a w^ee, wee thing— and some- 
liow I came to fancy that mother meant that 
this was heaven when she pointed up, it seemed 
so very high above us, and the light was so 
steady and so bright, and never grew dark. 
I thought this for a long time, till I got a big 
girl, and then my mother found out wdiat I 
thought. And then she said to me, ‘ Ah, 
darling, you think what your mother thought 
once: tliat seemed to be heaven to me, long — 
long ago ! ’ And then she burst into tears ,• 
and aftei'wards she explained where heaven 
really was. But I always thought, in my 
heart of hearts, that this tower was heaven. ” 

••It shall be your home henceforth, little 
one. But tell me one thing,” said the old 
man, in an eager voice — ^^what is your name?” 

^‘'Gretclien,” said the child. 

^‘They called you after your mother?” he 
gasped out. 

“'Yes, when I was a little baby.” 

The gray-headed student fell on his knees 
beside the child, and kissed her tenderly. 
And the sealed fountain of tears was opened in 
his heart, and he wept and was comforted. 

And from that day the child dwelt with him 
in his lonely tower. 

He thought little of his books now%* his only 
study was how to make the child happy in his 
gloomy home. He wmtehed over her with in- 
finite affection and patience, and would scarcely 
suffer her out of his sight for a moment. 


Years rolled on, and the child grew- to be a 
comely maiden, and the stndent had grown 
more gray, and was more than ever bent with 
the burden of his age. 

But his heart was young. It seemed as 
though it had been torpid until the love for 
the child unarmed it into life, and that now it 
was fifty years younger than he. It was a young 
man’s heart in an old man’s body. The embers 
of love that had smouldered in his breast for 
so long had been fanned into flame. 

Hoiv fair was the girl now ! Pair and straight 
as a young poplar, graceful as a fawn, wdth a 
voice like the first songs of the birds in spring. 
She was the very embodiment of life and sun- 
shine. Her presence filled the old tower with 
warmth and sweetness. 

The old man loved her — loved her passion- 
ately, The fathei’ly affection which he bestowed 
on her as a child ripened into the ardent devo- 
tion of a lover as he beheld her maturing into 
a beautiful woman. He had hoarded the pas- 
sions of youth in his heart, and, though the 


casket w^as old and worn, the passions, like true 
gold, were immortal, and po.ssessed eternal 
youth. 

It was not long ere the old man discovered 
what was the real nature of his regard for 
Gretchen. It was revealed to him by jealousy. 

It was impossible, closely as she kept to the 
old tower, and few as were her acquaintances, 
— still it was impossible for a girl of her beauty 
to fail to have lovers and admirers. All the 
youths of Yerzenach were enamoured of her 
beauty and her goodness. 

Among them wms one on whom Gretchen 
looked with secret favour. He was the son of 
the chancellor of Yerzenach, a handsome and 
gallant youth. When two people love each 
other, it is impossible that they can be long 
before they discover the sweet secret. It was 
so with Gretchen and Max. Gretchen, like a 
discreet maiden, at once told her ^‘adopted” 
father, as she called the old student, to his 
bitter vexation and inward grief. 

Then, for the first time, the old man’s eyes 
were opened to the real nature of liis love for 
her — to the hopelessness of his passion— its 
folly, its anguish. At the thought of her be- 
coming another’s his cup of misery overflowed, 
and his grief was so intense, that the lovely 
Gretchen, who did not suspect the real cause, 

! was so touched by his sorrow that she deter- 
' mined never to leave him while he lived. She 
told him so; and he groaned inwardly to think 
that it was gratitude, not such love as he thirsted 
for, which prompted her. But he accepted 
the sacrifice. His devouring passion made 
him selfish, and it was a consolation to think, 
that if she could not be his, she would never 
be another’s. 

Ah, the bitterness of the parting between 
Gretchen and Max! It is not to be described. 
Mad with despair, the poor young man rushed 
away to the wars, and perished gloriously as 
the leader of a forlorn hope— the victim of a 
hope yet more forlorn. Half of Gretehen’s life 
perished with him. A premature old age fell 
upon her, and people wondered to see how she 
was changed. Hers was a beauty, they said — 
and especially the women- — that fades rapidly. 
They did not know that a broken heart ages 
beauty. But the old man saw no change in 
her. 

His life was a long torture. ' ' Oh, my youth, 
my lost youth!” he sighed all day long. And 
all the night he pored over books of dark lore 
and forbidden arts, in the hope of discovering 
the secret whereby age can repurchase the van- 
ished years, and renew its youth. 

, He essayed over and over again, to summon 
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tlie Evil One, who had endowed Faust with a 
second springtime of life, but in vain. 

At ieiigth one night he was aware of the 
presence of a stranger in his chamber, although 
doors and windows were bolted and barred. 
Terror mingled witii joy as he watched a tall 
hgure coming towards him from the darkness 
of the iarther end of the room. 

His my sterious visitant was clad in the dress 
of a notary. Obedient to the old man’s gesture, 
he sat himself beside the fire, the warmth of 
which he seemed to enjoy excessively. Stoop- 
ing over it, and rubbing his hands together, he 
glanced out of the corners of his eyes at the 
student. 

It seemed to the old man that neither of 
them spoke aloud, but that their conversation 
was carried on by unuttered thoughts. 

'You wmuld be young again?” was the 
mysterious stranger’s first communication. 

The old man bowed his head. 

Yon need not trouble to do that,” came 
from the stranger’s brain to his, "I can read 
your thoughts. The thing you require is no 
light matter. The cost is great. ” 

The old man shuddered. 

"There be cheaper means,” the stranger 
conveyed to him. ‘ ‘ We can ’work your purpose 
by a charm. For that charm I shall require 
the hej^ of a wmman — of a woman wdio loves 
you. Oh! I see you will not have that mode 
of procedure. Well, I will bestow renewed 
youth on you at the price specified in this 
aocumeiit,” here he laid a parchment before 
he old man. 'Hn three months from this 
ime your youtli shall be rene’wed if you sign 
that, loii object to the delay? I cannot 
manage the affair in less time. You agree' 

I hen in three months be it ! ” 

How slowly those three months stole on! 
How feverish and anxious did the student 
become! How pale and weary grewthe maiden, 
who was dying of the wound that killed her 
lover ! 

Gietchen, the old man would sayr, " do 
you not think I grow younger? Does there 
not seem to be much less difference between 

our ages than there used to be?” 

And Gretchen, wdio was sadly conscious that 
she was growing a year older every dav, sighed 
and said, Yes, it w’as so. He spoke truth!” 

As the end of the three months drew near 
he could not rise from his couch. But he per- 
suaded himself that he was but passing like 
a butterfly through a torpid stage before com- 
ing^out in all the freshness of renewed youth. 

He had counted the day’s carefully. At 


length the dawm of the, last day of the three 
months came. He called Gretchen to him, 
that she might be a witness of the glorious 
transformation. 

"Sit beside me, heart’s delight!” he said to 
her in a faint w’hisper. 

She looked into his face and, behold, there 
w’-as a change there. She started! 

" Ha! you see it then ? Oh joy, joy! ” 

She clasped his hand, and said softly I see 
it!” and w’ept. 

It comes at last, then! Oh, youth! re- 
gretted, wasted, longed-for youth, do'you return 
to me at last ? W elcome, welcome, long-absent ! 
Yes, it is here— it is here! This, l/iis is re- 
newed youth!” 

With those w’ords he sprang from the pillowy 
flung up his arms in ecstacy, and fell back- 
dead! 

The change which Gretchen had seen and 
recognized was the change that comes before 
death ! 

What was there for her to live for now? 
She flung herself on the student’s body, and 
with one long sob breathed her last. 

While the old manw’as telling me this strange 
legend, I had not attempted to begin my sketch, 
for I w’as too much interested. 

The sun was still sinking slowly, flinging 
lengthening shadows towuard the east. The 
shadow of my companion fell, as I told you, 
upon my note-book — with the decline of the 
sun it had lengthened, until it stretched along 
the sward before me towards the ruined tow’er. 

All at once the shadow vanished. I looked 
round to see wiiat the old man wuis doing. 
There was not cover enough within a hundred 
yards to conceal a rabbit. But he had van- 
ished! 

I have never made a sketch of The Young 
Tower. 


WHAT LOYE IS LIKE. 

Love is like a lamb, and love is like a lion ; 

Fly from love, he fights; fight, then does he fly on; 
Love is all on fire, and yet is ever freezing ; 

Love is much in winning, yet is more in ieesing: 

Love is ever sick, and yet is never dying ; 

Love is ever true, and yet is ever lying ; 

Love does doat in liking, and is mad in loathing ; 
Love indeed is anythiug, yet indeed is nothing. 

Thomas Middleton (1602). 
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L; 

, YESTEBDAT. 

Dear Yesterday, glide not so fast; 

Oil, let me cliug 

To tiiy white garments floating past : 
Even to shadows which they cast 
I cling, I cling. 

Show me thy face 

Just once, once more. A single night 
Cannot have brought a loss or blight 
Upon its grace. 

jN'or are they dead whom thou dost bear, 
Robed for the grave ; 

See what a smile their red lips wear ; 

To lay them living wilt thou dare 
Into a grave? 

I know, I know, 

I left thee first. Now I repent; 

I listen now; I never meant 
To have thee go. 

Just once, once more, tell me that word 
Thou hadst for me. 

Alas! although my heart was stirred, 

I never fully knew or heard 
It was for me. 

0 Yesterday, 

My Yesterday, thy sorest pain 
Were joy, couldst thou but come again, 
Sweet Yesterday. 

11 . 

TO- MORROW. 

All red with joj?- the waiting west; 

0 little swallow, 

Canst thou tell me which road is best? 
Cleaving high air, with thy soft breast 
Eor keel, O swallow, 

Thou must o’eiiook 
My seas, and know if I mistake : 

I would not the same harbour make 
Which Y esterday forsook. 

I hear the swift blades dip and plash 
Of unseen rowers; 

On unknown lands the waters dash : 

W ho knows how it be wise or rash 
To meet the rowers? 

^ ‘ Preniil Premi I 
Yenetia’s boatmen lean and cry ; 

With voiceless lips, I drift and lie 
Upon the twilight sea. 


^ The cry of the gondoliers in Venice whenever they 
approach a corner of the canals. 


The swallow sleeps. Her last low call 
Had sound of warning. 

Sweet little one, whate’er befall, 

Thou wilt not know that it was all 
In vain, thy warning. 

I may not borrow 
A hope, a help. I close my eyes ; 

Cold wind blow's from the Bridge of Sighs; 
Kneeling, I wait To-morrow. 

' H. H. 

Venice, May 30, 1869. 


THE BOROUGH. 

BY JOHN MALCOLM.^ 

‘‘ They ate and slept, good folks — what then ? 

Why then they ate and slept again.” Prior. 

In one of those small towns, situated no 
matter where, which, by some fortunate cir- 
cumstance in past times, have been elevated 
from the rank of village to that of Royal Bor- 
ough, I passed some of my early years. 

The place might be about a mile in length, 
and consisted of one street, wdiich meandered 
away through some low grounds, until its pro- 
gress was somewhat abruptly stopped by the 
I sea., 

I The houses, which "were low, were built with 
their gables facing the street, and exhibited 
many other infallible symptoms of antiquity, 
both without and within; but some venerable 
old ruins, like chronicles of departed grandeur, 
gave an interest and an air of solemnity to the 
Borough. 

The streets, w^hich were extremely narrow, 
sloped down at each side in such wise as to 
render it expedient for the pedestrian to keep 
the '^croun of the causey.” They had no 
regular pavements, and lucky it was that they 
had not, for the few flags which here and there 
lay along the dwellings of the aristocracy sel- 
dom failed to resent the insult of being trodden 
upon, by squirting up a quantity of black 
venomous-looking matter into the face of the 
unwary intruder. 

This sort of salutation they seemed to have 
a particular pleasure in bestowing upon such 
ladies and gentlemen as were proceeding in 
full decoration to the scenes of feast and 
song ; ” and many a poor wight to whom for- 
tune, in her capricious dealings, had assigned 


2 He gained some reputation as a poet by tlie publica- 
tion of The Buccaneer f Scenes of War^ and other poems. 
His Tales cf Field and with Sketches of Life at 

Borne— fmm which we quote— -were received with much 
■' -feyour., 
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oiilr one are^s-siiit, and tliat often none of the 
liavc they sent back, even from the very 
thresliold of the ball-room, affording a striking 
proof ''‘that man is born to trouble as the 
fly upwards.” 

In walking along the streets the olfactory 
nerves were continually" regaled with the most 
pungent odours, calling up, by the power of 
association, images of the most varied kinds. 
In illustration of this effect, I need only rcniitid 
my poetical readers of the many sweet recol- 
lections of gardens and summer- glories, lapp)ed 
up, as it were, in the perfume of a rose; and, 
in like manner, the effluvia arising from the 
heads of stale fish (the predominant smell in 
the streets of the Borough), presented to the 
susceptible imagination a Adsion of it.s dinner- 
taldes and civic feasts, at Avhich, by the way, 
fish AA^ere never reli.shecl until they Avere in the 
aboAm-mentioued state. 

It must doubtless haAm been highly gratify- 
ing to the stranger Avho visited the Borough, 
to find himself, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, the object of uni\Trsal interest ; and 
Avhile progressing along the streets, to see doors 
and AvindoAA"s flying open at his approach, and 
heads popping out, — some Avith their hair in 
papers, others Avith no hair at all, — some 
coA^erecl Avith Welsh Avigs, and still more Avith 
Kilmarnock nightcaps. 

Such marks of attention, hoAvever, AA^ere only 
preparatory to others of a more substantial na- 
ture; for the inhabitants of the Borough AA^ere 
remarkable for their hospitality to strangers; 
respecting AAiiom their conjectures AAwe often 
but too favourable, since it frequently hap- 
pened that the unknowm persons, Avhom it Avas 
their pleasure to entertain and honour with 
all the attentions due to gentlemen of family 
and fortune, turned out after all to be mere 
canaille. 

Their liability to deceptions of this kind Avas 
the more surprising, as they professed to have 
an intimate acquaintance -with high life, and 
it AA'as a common saying among them, that no 
person could reside for any length of time in 
the Borough, even tlioiigh he were a native of 
the west end of London, Avithout acquiring a 
greater elegance of manner and a more po- 
lished address, 

Family pride, as it exists in society, seems 
to involve an absurdity, inasmuch as the hon- 
our of being descended from a gi'eat man in- 
creases exactly as the degree of consanguinity 
to him diminishes; for his immediate descend- 
ants are as mere upstarts compared to such of 
his remote posterity as can trace their origin 
to their great progenitor, back through a period 


of five hundred years; so that the honour in- 
creases Aidth' the distance from the 'fountain 
thereof. But tlie pride of ancestry Avith AAdilch 
the inhabitants of the borough were infected 
Avas more than usually absurd, having no 
foundation whatever whereon to rest, and, like 
the world, “hanging upon nothing;” the fa- 
thers being of a loAver grade in society than the 
sons, and the grandfathers loAA^er still, until an 
obscurity, deep as that Avliich involves the ori- 
gin of nations, in mercy spread out an impene- 
trable pall. 

The magistrates (HeaA^en bless them if still 
alive, and rest their souls if dead ! ) bore a strong 
family likeness to their brethren in other royal 
boroughs; having the same corpulence as a 
corporation, the same sleek solemnity, and the 
same pomposity arising from “ pride of place.” 

Methiuks, even noAv, I see the A'enerable 
guardians of the city inarching in heavy pro- 
cession to church, heralded by their guard of 
honour — the toAvn- officers, arrayed in long 
light-blue broad-bottomed coats, faced AAutli 
yelloAA", and having triangular cocked hats 
perched upon one side of the head, Avhich gaA"e 
additional effect to the martial fronm with 
AA-diich, in all the “insolence of office,” they 
strutted along the church-aisle, and finally took 
post behind the groat easy-chairs AA'here the 
civic body reposed during divine service, in all 
the dozing dignity of lethargy and fat, imme- 
diately opposite to the pulpit. 

The pulpit Avas a fine specimen of the antique, 
illustrative of the taste of the times in Avhicii 
it Avas made. Carved on its Avooden canopy, 
over the head of the preacher, like so many 
ciipids Avith outspread wings, hoA-ered a whole 
flock of angels, to Avhose iniantine and chubby 
faces a chastening solemnity AA^as imparted by 
the overshadoAAdiig dignity of large full-bot- 
tomed Avdgs, such as decorate the Lords of Ses- 
sion while on the bench. 

The clergyman Avas a judicious and benevo- 
lent person ; but, not dealing in that terrific 
sort of eloquence and vdolent gesticulation 
AAdiich, AArith certain classes, have eA'er been 
considered the tests of orthodoxy, was rather 
underA^aluecl by some of his flock, one of Avhom, 
a member of the kirk-session, gaA^e him the 
definition of a good preacher, in the folloAving 
panegyric on his predecessor; — , 

“xUi, sir!” exclaimed the elder, in the tone 
of pathetic recollection, “our late minister was 
the man ! He AA^as the poorfu’ preacher, for i* 
the shox't time he delWei*ed the Word amang 
us, he knocked three pulpits to pieces, and 
dang the guts out o’ fiiA^e Bibles!” 

The magistrates, hoAvever, were aa’-cU enough 
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satisfied with their pastor, the quiet teuor of 
whose discourses did not disturb their Sabbath 
^slumbers. They were, indeed, a wise and 
philosophic body of men, who showed by their 
practice, if they did not avow^ it in words, 
their belief that eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing comprehended the whole duty of man, 
and the great business of life, of which they 
were at once the means and the end, — an 
opinion, the blessed effects of which were 
visiide in tlie florid cheek, and the full, fixed, 
and satisfied eye, which have ever distinguished 
the philosophers of this persuasion. 

The only public amusements of the Borough 
were its assemblies, where youth indulged in 
the folly of dancing, and old age in that of 
cards; and where the great men of the place 
would occasionally honour the company, and 
create a delightful surprise, by popping in 
about the eleventh hour in top-boots and 
scarlet vests, and lead to the head of the coun- 
try-dance the blushing modesty of seventeen, 
almost overpowered by the honour conferred. 

But it most frequently happened that the 
dance was opened by some lady of ton, who 
had lately returned from Edinburgh, and 
whose very soul sickened at the old Iiackneyed 
figures, and delighted and luxuriated in those 
of whose complicated evolutions she had ac- 
quired a knowdedge in the metropolis. 

But, alas! w^e are not all equally gifted — 
'‘great heights are hazardous for the w^eak 
head” — errors generally ensued among the 
uninitiated in the newly-imported mystery, 
one blunder produced another, till the per- 
formers, reeling about, and jostling against 
each other, w'ere making what billiard-players 
denominate "the cannon,” and it seemed as 
" Chaos had come again. ” 

Hitherto the good people of the Borough 
had never been molested by a foreign foe, 
their only wars being civil ones; but at length 
their latent energies were called into action by 
a most alarming and unexpected event. 

During a severe snow”- storm a French frigate, 
having on board a considerable number of 
troops, w'as wrecked upon the coast at no great 
distance from the Borough; and there being 
no military force of any description in the 
county, the citizens made a general turn-out; 
and a stirring sight it was to see them muster- 
ing upon the "Broad Street,” in order to be 
drilled by an old gentleman, wdio, in his hot 
youth, had served his country at home, in a 
corps of Fencibles, which had marched in 
triumph from one end of the kingdom to the 
otiier, most gallantly scaling the hills, de- 
ploying into the valleys, taking possession of 
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the best quarters in the towns, and carrying 
female heai'ts by storm. 

Upon this alarming occasion patriotism 
seemed to have inspired every heart, and all 
distinctions of rank and wealth were for th/^ 
time forgotten: 

“ Groom stood by noble, squire by knight 

the highest with the humblest. The young 
hopeful, the heir-apparent of heather and sea- 
weed, forsook the sport of the hill and the 
shore, and left the grouse and the wdld duck 
for nobler game; the doctor threw' his "physic 
to the dogs,” and resigned the lancet for the 
lance; the law^yer gave up tlie cause of his 
clients for that of his country ; for that, too, 
the shoemaker resigned his awl; and even the 
tailor, fancying himself a man, instead of a 
mere fraction thereof, left his goose and cab- 
bage, and joined the glorious hand who had 
assembled for the defence of their country. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this promptitude 
of purpose, and chivalrous feeling, the appear- 
ance of the recruits w'ould, I fear, have been 
fiir more appalling to a drill-sergeant than tO' 
an enemy. Drew' up in line — 

“ A horrid front they form.’' 

"Shoulder arms!” exclaimed the captain, 
in a voice intended to resemble thunder; but 
the execution of the order w'as anything but 
simultaneous, and one man, it w'as observed, 
W'as still "standing at ease.” Upon being 
challenged by the captain, and asked wdiy he 
had not "shouldered” along writh the rest, 
"What the deil’s a’ the haste,” quoth he, 

" canna ye wait till a body talri a snuff?” 

This single circumstance will enable the 
reader to form a tolerably correct estimate of the 
attainment of the citizens in the art of war. 

Fortunately for themselves and their coun- 
try their services were not required, in conse- 
quence of the arrival of a detachment of Yolun- 
teers from a neighbouring county, which had 
been sent for on the first alarm, to whom the 
poor Frenchmen, already half-dead wdth cold 
and hunger, surrendered themselves prisoners 
at discretion; and thus the cloud passed away, 
and the borough wuis restored to its usual state 
of tranquillity. 

At the time of wrhich I speak there existed, 
and, for aught I know' to the contraiy, there 
may still exist, a more than usual proportion 
of elderly unmarried ladies. The cause of this 
melancholy fact I cannot pretend to explain, 
for many of them I have heard W'ere great 
beauties in their youth. Taken as a body 
they were as free from the peculiarities incident 
to single blessedness as any other class of society ; 
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yet true it is, that a few of the sisterhood took 
vsueh a warm interest in the characters and 
concerns of their fellow-citizens as had on 
several occasions well nigh set the town on 
fire ; and such was their unquenchable hatred 
of scandal, tliat they would not for one moment 
allow it to sleep^ or even to die in peace. 

At tlie head of this Suppression-of-vice So- 
ciety was Miss Tabitha Primrose, a lady of a 
I'ertam age, which, according to Byron, is of 
ail ages the most uncertain. She had long 
made a dead halt at that of thirty, beyond 
which stage in the journey of life nothing could 
induce her to budge a single step. 

One of the slowest movements in nature is 
the approximation of the nose and chin, these 
neighbours requiring the greater part of a cen- 
tury to effect a meeting, by travelling over the 
short space which divides them in youth ; and 
in Tabby’s case they had gone over fully half 
the distance, pointing like the index of a clock 
to a pretty late hour — but all in vain. Suns 
and seasons miglit roll away — moons wax and 
wane — sands might run and shadows sail, till 
dials grew green and tresses gray — but amidst 
this moving scene Tabby remained immov- 
able, ill protracted youth, with a bloom of that 
blessed kind which never fades, and a wig that 
bade defiance to the snows of time.” 

Tabitha had been a great beauty in her 
youth, the evidence of which (as few people 
could speak of that period from their own 
recollection) rested on the best of all authority 
— her own, but having, it seems, had a ten- 
dency to corpulency, she had indulged rather 
too freely in the use of vinegar, to which 
ought probably to be ascribed a certain expres- 
sion of sourness about the corners of her mouth, 
wdileh she still retained. In common with all 
other fair ladies, she had been '‘^beseeched and 
besieged” by a host of admirers; but, being 
remarkably fastidious, and perhaps not find- 
ing among her swains a perfect Sir Charles 
Orandison, and, moreover, the age of chivalry 
being past and gone, when men sighed seven 
years for a lady's smile, it somehow or other 
hapjjened that Tabitha ivas left to 

Waste lier sweetness on the desert air.” 

We have all heard of those wise ancients who 
wept when a child was born; but Tabby went 
a step beyond them, and; with a more pro- 
phetic philosophy of feeling, actually shed 
tears whenever she heard of a marriage; and, 
in the midst of her sorrow and pity for the 
unhappy ])ride, thanked Heaven for having 
preserved herself from such a fate. 

She was such a determined enemy to every 


kind of youthful levity, that the very friskin.^^- 
of lambs seemed to displease her. Pure as 
new-fallen snow— -severe as justice— -and un- 
ening as mathematical sequences — she stood 
alone — a woman without a weakness, and a 
very personification of prim propriety. 

I ^M3ut who can stand envy?” or when did 
i ever such superhuman excellence escape the 
breath of calumny? — against that even Tabitha’s 
virtue W'as no protection ; and there were not 
wanting ill-diKsposed persons who called her 
severe reprobation of derelictions from virtue 
downright scandal, and by whom tlie tears 
which she shed for young brides were shrewdly 
suspected to flow from the regret she felt at 
not being one herself. But to return. 

The evening entertainments were of tliat 
kind denominated Tea and Turn-out,”— a 
mode of treating one’s friends, having the 
show of hospitality, but denying the power 
thereof. Tea and Turn-out! — gentle readers, 
only think of such a hoax — my blood yet runs 
cold at the thought — Tea and Turn-out! 

Early in the forenoon a maid-servant, all 
smiles and roses, w’ould enter and present a 
gilt paper card, whereon the eye caught the 
words, “ Compliments — company at tea — spend 
the evening,” &c. — the last words seeming to 
insinuate a delicate hint of supper: but thus 
it is that our feelings are cruelly sported with, 
and hopes are excited which are never intended 
to be realized. In consequence of such pro- 
missory notes, how often have I risen from a 
comfortable fireside at home, have adjourned to 
a cold room above stairs, and dressed for supper, 
when, alas! supper was not dressed for me! 

The festivities of the evening commenced 
about six or seven o’clock, according to the 
rank of our entertainers ; and as it seldom 
happened that any waiters were in attendance 
to hand about the tea, an excellent opportunity 
was afforded to our Lotharios of showing their 
attention to the ladies in that way; but in 
doing the thing with an air the consequence 
frequentl}’' was, that the fair ones received into 
their laps instead of their hands the elegant 
china vases, together with their scalding con- 
tents. ISText were presented various kinds of 
rich sweet-bread, pleasant indeed to the eye, 
but, upon a nearer acquaintance, betraying an 
air of antiquity not altogether agreeable. 

As soon as the refreshments of the evening 
were over, the conversation became general, 
and occasionally our absent friends 

■were not forgotten, nor were their most private 
and delicate concerns overlooked. 

About nine o’clock a general rismg took 
place, which, not being resisted on the part 




of our entertainers, we read our fate in each 
other's eyes, and made a simultaneous move- 
ment towards the door; whence, with iil- 
Bupprcssed chagrin, we descended into the 
.street and made the best of our way home. 

Such was the nature of our evening pastime 
in the Borough at the time I first resided 
there : but returning after an absence of long 
■■ years, 

“Hooked and saw the face of things quite changed;” 
many old friends and old fashions had died, 
and among the rest Tea and Turn-out ” had 
given up the ghost, and better things, of which 
it was only the type and shadow, reigned in 
its place. Instead of that meagre mockery, 
the supper table, plethoric even to apoplexy, 
exhibited in beatific vision such varieties as 
the following ; — A large round of boiled beef 
smothered among cabbage, through whose 
silvery canopy of mist appeared a smoked 
goose, a large mutton ham, a roast of pork, a 
dish of dogfish, and of welsh- rabbits melted in 
their own fat. The light meal was diluted by 
copious draughts of strong home-brewed ale, 
and the whole etherealized by several large 
bowls of rum-punch ; after which the happy 
guests retired to rest, to enjoy those pleasant 
dreams which are the never-failing reward of 
such good living. 

In this ^vay they managed matters at the 
time of my last visit to the Borough; but, 
alas! there is nothing permanent on earth 
except change; for I have lately been informed 
that “ Supper and Turn-in ” hath gone the 
way of ^‘'Tea and Turn-out.’' A great and 
goodly conversion hath taken place at their 
evening parties, where controversial divinity 
is tJie standing dish. Mutton hams, smoked 
geese, and welsh -rabbits, are superseded by 
knotty points of faith, still harder of digestion, 
and punch has given place to prayers. 


HE THAT LOYES A EOSY CHEEK. 1 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain its fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste aw'ay. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combin’d, 

Kindle never-dying fires ; 

"W'here these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

Thomas Carew (1635), { 


THE 

ADTENTURES OF PARSON SCHMOLKE 

AND THE 

SCHOOLMASTEE BAKEL. 

EEOM THE GERMAN OF AUGUSTUS P. LANGBEIN, 

“Where are we now? See nought appears 
But cattle on the hill; 

I told you oft to shun the left, 

But you would have your will. 

You’ve brought us here;— now save us both 
From rock, and pit, and rill. ” 

“ hceret aqua^^ honoured sir, 

Trust now no more to me; 

But mark ! I tremble not although 
We thieves and wolves may see. 

Says Horace, — ^ Purus sceleris 
Non eget Mauri j aciilis . ’ ” 

“Oh that you and your Latin were 
In Styx, and I— in bed. 

Is this a time to laugh and jest 
With my distress and dread? 

But see ! low in the valley gleams 
A light ; O let us seek its beams 1” 

“ ‘ Cur non, mi Bomim,^ for there 
A mortal must abide ; 

In such a place the cloven feet 
And tail would ne’er reside. 

On, quickly on ! for now I think 
How sweet them potent ale will diink.” 

Then, reeling, for the light they steer, 

These heroes of my strain ; 

But whence they came, I, with your leave, 

In one word may explain — 

They staggered from a bridal feast 
With ail they could contain. 

The hut is reach’d ; a man appears 
All clad in sullied brown, 

Who eyes our two benighted friends 
With dark snspicioixs frown. 

They begg’d for beds, till rising day 
Should dawn to light them on their way. 

“ Indeed, to tell your honours true, 

Of beds I’ve none to spare, 

But solace such as straw may yield 
Y'ou’re welcome here to share. 

If that can please you, soon you’ll find 
A truss and chamber to your mind.” 

Most piteously upon his paunch 
The pai'son cast his eye ; 

“How now, thou fat rotundity, 

On sti-aw couch wilt thou lie?” — 

^ sole nil perfectum 

Said Bakel— -“here I’ll take my rest.” 
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He said, and soon was fast asleep. 

Tlie parson look’d aroimd 
For peg to hang Ms wig uxioti, 

Blit no one could be found : 

Himself upon the straw he cast, 

His Avig upon the ground. 

Between the guests and host alone 
A thin partition stood ; 

They heard him sing an evening hymn, 
Then pray for faith and food ; 

And now the godly service done, 

'CJato liis spouse he thus began — 

dear, as soon as morning dawns. 
The black ones I shall slay. 

They Avill be, when I think again, 
Much fatter than I say. 

Oh how that bullet-rouiid one will — 
He makes my very chops distil P’ 

“Ah, Bakel! do you sleep? or hear 
These cannibals declare, 

That, when the morning sun ascends, 
On us they mean to fare? 

Oh from this horrid murderous den 
Were I hut out alive again !” 

Froh dolor sir; but still there’s hope, 
We’re not in Charon’s barge ; 

Still may some good Oonvivia 
Your little paunch enlarge. 

Nay ope your eyes, — look here and see 
A window; from it leap with me.” 

“Yes ! such a goose-quill thing as you 
May leap, and dread no harm; 

But, were I such a leap to take, 

I’d die Avith pure alarm ; 

This ponderous body would but drop 
Into Heath’s open arm.” 

Now Bakel used Ms eloquence 
To urge his friend to fly ; 

He painted dangers great and dread 
If they should longer lie ; 

Till he took courage from despaii*, 

The unknoAvn dreadful leap to dare. 

But still there Avas a looint to fix, 

Which first the leap should try; 

Each urged the other, and again 
Beplied, “Oh no, not 1.” 

At last our friend the pedagogue 
Down like a bii’d did fly. 

me salm tmict. 

Upon a hill of dung, 

And bounding from the dirt unhurt 
Like dunghill cock he sprung : 

But like a cliff from mountain cast, 

Fell the fat yjarsou, and stuck fast! 


He sunk up to the AiMst, nor could 
Move on a single hair ; , 

While Bakel cursed and scampered .round, 
In impotent despah : 

Meantime the roof poured torrents clown 
On the poor x^arson’s naked crown. 

Now Bakel found all efforts vain 
To ope the dunghill’s side ; 

And though his friend there still had lain, 
No help could he provide. 

At last a poAverful leA^-er’s found; 

With it he heaves him from the ground. 

But ah, hoAv adverse still their fate ! 

For now they found a court, 

Whose towering walls and barred gate 
Cut further egress short. 

Thus fruitless all these dangers run 
The dreadful cannibals to shun ! 

Noav they prepare their hearts to sing 
A ere they die. 

And only seek a sheltering roof, 

Till then to keep them dry. 

Experience tells we best may claim 
Success, if himible be our aim. 

So found the candidates for death 
A shelter in their need; 

It Avas a hovel near a shade 
Where cattle used to feed. 

It chanced that in that hole, his swine 
Our host, Avhile feeding, did confine. 

But they had burst their little door, 

And so had stole away, 

And in the garden AAuth their snouts 
Did hold their merry play ; 

While in their place our pious friends 
Most fervently did pray. 

“Oh think, dear Bakel, that the grave 
Is but the gate of life ; 

There beggars equal mighty kings; 

There ends all mortal strife ; 

The injured slave feels not the thong, 

Nor drags his Aveary chain along.” 

“ Ah yes, how truly says the hard, 

Si liora mortis ruit 
Is Jit Irus subito 
Qui modo Croesus fuiV^ 

Thus spent they all the hours of night 
Till daAvn the little court did light. 

Now hideously the door did creak, 

From which came out the man. 

Whose eye beam’d murder; and he straight 
To whet his knife began ; 

And mutteFd as he rubb’d away, 

“Ye black ones, ye shall die to-day !” 
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Tlie host a Flesher was hj trade, 

And spoke still of his swine. 

While all these dreadful thoughts beset 
The teacher and divine ; 

Who fell into the odd mistake, 

That he their lives design’d to take. 

So forth he stretch’d his hand to draw 
The swine from out their hole : — 

The first thing that he seized upon 
Was Bakel’s thickened sole : 

He cried in terror and affright, 

“The Devil ! oh ye powers of light ! ” 


Souls that love each other 
J oin both j oys in on e ; 

Blest by others’ happiness, 
And nourished by their own. 
So with quick reff ection. 

Each its opposite 
StiU gives back, and multiplies 
To infinite delight. 
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Ho%v was their foolish blunder clear; 

They show’d themselves in day ; 

And soon the Flesher'^s deadly fears 
And dread were chased away. 

A hearty breakfast crown’d the board 
And laughter loudly at it roar’d. 

At parting all swore solemnly 
The blunder to conceal, 

But lately when I made a feast 
Of venison and veal, 

The parson in a merry mood 
The whole truth did reveal. 

Edinburgh Mag. 


THE EVENING OF A VILLAGE 
FESTIVAL. 

BY DEiLN' AL,FORD. 

YTiile our shrub walks darken, 

And the stars get bright aloft, 

Sit we still and hearken 
To the music low and soft. 

By the old oak yonder 
Where we watched the setting sun, 
Listening to the far-off thunder 
Of the multitude as one. 

Sit, my best beloved, 

In the waning light ; 

Yield thy spirit to the teaching 
Of each sound and sight, 

While those sounds are flowing 
To their silent rest ; 

While the parting wake of sunlight 
Broods along the west : 

Sweeter ’tis to hearken 
Than to bear a part ; 

Better to look on happiness 
Than carry a light heart. 

Sweeter to walk on cloudy hills 
With a sunny plain below, 

Than to weary of the brightness 
Y here the floods of sunshine flow. 


[Captain Frederick Marryat, R.K., C B boi-n in 
London, lOfch July, 1792; died in Norfolk -d lu^mt 
ms. As a naval officer, was brave, Ve lo^Tn': 
telligent, and even thoughtful, yet active in tlie \>er- 
foimauce of his duties,” was the verdict of tlie late Earl 
of Dmidonald (Lord Cochrane;. As the inventor of the 
code of signals for the merchant vessels of all nations 
Captain Marryat has earned the gratitude of all seafarers; 
but it IS as a novelist that he is most distinguished He 
TOS thirty -seven wheu his first work appeured->ra«i 
AlUdmai/, aud tweiity-foar others followed iti ranid 
succession. It will suffice to mention The Kino's On • 
AactoiiForsta-; MidMjmian Kasj/; Jacob Faithful- Per 
cival Keene: Smrly Yov,: TM Pluanto-ni Sldir Josenh 

raf tTf’ ”n 

The Sdtlei's %n Cmiada; The Pacha of Many Tales &c 
“His stories of the sea are unquestionably the first 
in their peculiar limP- Dublin University MamHne 
Christopher North said “he would have stood in the 
first clap of sea-scribes had he written nothing but 
Peter Simple Various editions of his works are 
^sued by Routledge aud Sons, by whose permission the 
following tale is quoted from OUa Podrida. The bio- 
graphy of Captain Mariyat, edited by Iiis daughter 
Mariyat-herself a novelist— was published 

in loi z.j 


Jack Littlebrain was, physically considered 
as fine grown, and moreover as ''handsome a 
boy as ever was seen, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that he was not very clever. Xatiire 
is, in most instances, very impartial; she has 
given plumage to the peacock, but, as every 
ones knows, not the slightest ear for music. 
Tliroughout the feathered race it is almost in- 
variably the same; the homeliest clad are the 
finest songsters. Among animals the elephant 
IS certainly the most intelligent, but, at the 
same time, he cannot be considered as a beauty. 
Acting^ upon this well-ascertained principle, 
nature imagined that she had done quite enough 
for Jack when she endowed him with, sucli 
personal perfection; and did not consider it 
was at all necessary that he should be very 
clever; indeed, it must be admitted, not only 
that he was not very clever, but (as the truth 
must be told) remarkably dull and stupid. 
However, the Littlebrains have been for a long 
while a well-known, numerous, and influential 
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so 'that, if it possible r i 
could have been tan£»dit anvthino. /r * 
were forthcoming : lie'^iras sent means 

iu the county; but it 

fol o,nng vacation he ivas handed o4- S 

the one pedagogue to the other o{tha^J\ 

names were renoivned for the Rusi ■ ’^bose 
of teaching by stimlZg ttSS” T®® 
horsed every day and stiH remained an „ 
and at the end of six months if ho^a?, 1 
run away before that periorwls ove, I 
invariably sent back to his parents ’ 
rigible and unteachable. What wat to b 'T'" 
with him? The LittlebrainfLd 
on in the world, somehow or aSer h?tl^ 
interest and connections • hnt i!] ' 

«» ~%h, „ tot “ '2 ~ ». 

t.; Sxrs^'f 

command in the Mediterrlnean“he ^7“?^ f 

sent to sea under his command- U,?!?'*. 
having, in reply to a letter on the s. v"! 
answered that it was hard indeed if 
lick him into some shape or mnti ^ ^ 
f all events, he’d ivan-lnl that t 7 f 
be able to box the compass hofb * f should 
three months nibbling oie shin7h-° ^‘7 '’®“ 
ther, that it was very ea7- toLt ""'t’ 

amination necessary to qualify him^f*^?-®'"' 
tenant, as a turkey and a dove Ar ^ 
sent in the boat with him on thf 
as a present to each of the 
W'ould pass him, even if be wem ^^P^ains, 
as a camel (or as thpvso, *'^‘^°®Petent 
pass through the eye of a 
once passed, he would soon have £ 
mand of a fine frigate, with 7 " “°®- 

first lieutenant; and that if ho sm Mrsing 
himself properlV he Zn.u ^ 

comeonboard oftheflag-sh L 

cabin, and give him 7=!f “to *he 

as other admirals have been 
upon their own sons under sS*®-“®’®‘ 
.stances. The reader must be aw7re ThatT®' 
the tenor of Sir Theophilns’ Sr R 
cumstances which we aw narrittol ' * f . ®“- 
occurred some fifty years ago. ^ ““®t hayg 
VYlien Jack was inforined 7 
a inid.shipman, he looked L th^ 
innocent way in the ^ 

was, sure efoupV^i“f.“r®ont he 
whistled as he w-ent for want of th^ 
the last three montCheTj k ®'or 

and his chief em5„ “®®f. 
romping with the maids, who d7eSlm“to 
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be the handsomest Littlebrain that the eonht 
had ever produced. Our hero viewed 
preparations made for his departure with nt' 
feet indifierence, and wished evervbodv mn f v' 
with the utmost composure. He wasAan^f 
good-tempered fellow, who never caicubitorf' 
because he could not; never decided f7‘7’ 

although he could look straight before him’ 
and never remembered, because he had no 

fofh^T^'i %norance is bliss ’tis 

foil.) to be wise, was certainly made especially 

not totilly de^ 

foi M '* ®at or drink 

01 ins taste was perfect, his eyes were 

peS discover in a moment if ‘I 

peach was ripe on the wall; his hearing 
quick, tor he was the first in the school to 

Sd pedagogue; and he 

mild smell anything .savoury nearly a mile 
ff, if the wind lay the right way. Moreover 

thotT'^ P"* '“e fingers in the fire 

that he would bum himself; that knives cut 

ifuiri^’- ether 

httle axioms of this sort which are generallv 
«m;tained by children at an early^^ge £ 
r m® * f * capacity had not received until J 

L7t ^® hero 

vm7* !, “f ’ sea-chest being 

^eiy abundant, while his stock of ideas wa? 
proportionably .small. mtas va.s 

Jaek77t!i the trans-shipments of 

the^f 7 ^■® ®'fiPPe<i on board 
flat of ’’fitfi the 

spSndil -1 ?^^®°Pfifi.“® Btazers at the fore— a 
120 m7d 120 Snns, and nearly 

midshipmen of different calibres. ([ pass 

hWnfd’ ®®“Pany 

yv ng valuable 

and ™ “'’‘ted to dwocr; 
tint ji ??““o.l made the important diseovorv, 

I bt i * nephew was a fool in other points 

n a short time his messmates found out that 
™ 7° fi***®- ^“d his knoefc-dot n 

as'’th7®B*" disputation. Indeed, 

i7 tht ft perfection 

the ^’though so very deficient in 

whf to ,f ^““dora's box proved a piagne to the 
whole vorld Jack had his individual portion 
pass summoned to box the com- 

paK by hs worthy uncle SirTheophilus Blazers; 

that h7J M ®°';''®® “®“ths, discovered 

three whtoi? “y® his nephew box it in the 
, which he had warranted in his letter; 


in 
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every dav our Iiero’s ears were boxed, but the 
compiiss never. It required all the cardinal 
virtues to teach him the cardinal points during 
the forenoon, and he made a point of forgetting 
them before the sun went down. Whenever 
they attempted it (and various were the teachers 
employed to drive the compass into Jack’s 
head), his head drove round the compass; and 
try all he could, Jack never could compass it. 
It appeared, as some people are said only to 
have one idea, as if Jack could only have one 
■pouit in his head at a time, and to that point 
lie "would stand like a w^'cll-broken pointer, 
inth him the wind never changed till the next 
day. His uncle pronounced him to be a fool, 
but that did not hurt his nephew’s feelings; 
he had been told so too often already, * ' 

I have said that J ack had a great respect for 
good eating and drinking, and, moreover, was 
blessed with a good appetite: every person has 
his peculiai fancies, and if there was anythin®’ 
which more titillated the palate and olfactory 
nerves of our hero, it w^as a roast goose ivith 
sage and onions. Now it so happened, that 
having been about seven months on board of 
the J\£6nd(zcious^ Jack had one day received 
a summons to dine with the admiral, for the 
steward had ordered a roast goose for. dinner, 
and kne\v not only that Jack was partial to it,^ 
but also that Jack was the admiral’s nephew, 
which always goes for something on board of a 
Hag-ship. Just before they were sitting down 
to table, the admiral wishing to know how the 
wind w'as, and having been not a little vexed 
with the slow progress of his nephe’iv’s nautical 
acquirements, said, ^‘'Now, Mr. Littlebrain, 
go up and bring me down wmrd how the wind 
is; and mark me, as, wdien you are sent, nine 
times out of ten you make a mistake, I shall 
now bet you five guineas against your dinner, 
mistake this time: so now be 
oil and we will soon ascertain whether you lose 
your dinner or I lose my money. Sit down, gen 
tlemen, we will not wait for Mr. Littlebrain.” 

Jack did not much admire this bet on the 
PiU't of his uncle, but still less did he like the 
want of good manners in not waiting for him. 
tie had just time to see the covers removed, to 
goose, and w^as off. 

V, dhe admiral wants to know how the wind 
Jack to the officer of the w^atch. 
ihe officer of the watch w^eut to the binnacle, 
ana setting the wind as nearly as he could, 
1‘ephed, '"Tell Sir Theophilus that it 
and hy if: I iF/» ^ 

f ^ those confounded long points 
that I never can remember.” cried Jack, in 
despair. 


^"‘Then you’ll ^get goose,’ as the saving is,” 
observed one of the midshipmen. 

. ^ get any,” 

replied Jack, deapondingly. “What did he 
say, S.W. and by N. | E.?” 

iNot exactly,’’ replied his messmate, wko 
was a good-natured lad, and laughed heartily 
at Jack s version. ^^S.M. and by IT. J IT” 

^ M never can remember it,’’ cried Jack. 

I m to have five guineas if I do, and no din- 
nei if I don t; and if I stay here much longer, 

1 shall get no dinner at all events, for they are 
aU terribly peckish, and there will be none 

Tm me one of the guineas 

III show you how to manage it,” suid the 
midshipman. 

^‘Fll give you two, if you’ll only be quick 
and the goose a n t ail gone, ” replied Jack. 

liie midshipman wrote dowm the point from 
which the wind blew, at full length, upon a 
bit of paper, and pinned it to the rim of Jack’s 
hat. ‘^Now,” said he, ^Tvhen you go into 
the cabin, jmu can hold your hat so as to read 
It without their perceiving you. ” 

“Well, so I can; I never should have thought 
of that,” said Jack. 

You hav’n’t wit enough, ” replied the mid- 
Shipman. 

Ja *k^^^^^^^ ^ ho wit in the compass, ” replied 

it’s full of point,” replied 
the midshipman: now be quick. ” 

Our hero’s eyes served him iveli if his meniorv 
was treacherous; and as he entered the cabin 
door he bowed over his hat very politely, and 
said, as he read it ofi; W. and by IF. J IT. ” 
and then he added, without reading at all, “if 

you please, Sir Theophilus.” 

^^Stewm-d,” said the admiral, “tell the 
officer of the watch to step down. ” 

“ How’s the wind, Mr. Growler ?” 

replied the officer. 
Then, Mr. Littlebrain, you have -won your 
fave guineas, and may now sit down and eniov 
your dinner.” " 

Our hero was not slow in obeving the order, 
and ventured, upon the strength of his success, 
to send his plate twice for goose. Having 
eaten their dinner, drunk their wine, and 
taken their coffee, the officers, at the same 
time, took the hint which invariably accom- 
panies the latter beverage, made their Iws 
and retreated. As Jack was following his 
seniors out of the cabin, the admiral put the 
sum which he had staked into his hands, 
observing, that “it was an ill wind that blew 
nobody good.” 


So tlioiight Jack, who, having faithfully 
paid the midshipman the two guineas for Ms 
assistance^ was now on tlie poop keeping his 
wat<']i, as ni idshipineii usually do; that is, 
stretched out on the signal loc.‘kers and com- 
posing himself to sleep after the most approved 
fashion, aiisveri ng the winks of the stars by 
])lin{vs of hi.s eyes, until at last he shut them 
to keep them warm. But, before he had quite 
composed himself, he thought of the goose and 
the live guineas. The wind was from the 
same quarter, blowing soft and mild; Jack lay 
ill a sort of reverie, as it fanned his check, for 
the weather was close and sultry. 

muttered Jack to himself, do 
love tliat point of the compass, at all events, 
and I think that I never shall forget S.W. and 
by W. W. No I never — never liked one 

before, though ’’ 

Is that true?” whispered a gentle voice in 
his ear; '^do you love 'S.W. and by W. W.,’ 
and will you, as you say, never forget her?” 

^^Why, what’s that?” said Jack, opening 
his eves and turning half round on his side. 

It’s me — ^ S. W. and by W. | W.,’ that 
you say you love.” 

Littlebrain raised himself and looked round; 
— there was no one on the poop except himself 
and two or three of the after-guard, who were 
lying down between the guns. 

"^Why, who was it that spoke?” said Jack, 
much astonished. 

was' the wind you love and who has 
long loved you,” replied the same voice; ‘‘do 
you wish to see me?” 

“See you — see the wind? — Fve been already 
sent on that message by the midshipmen,” 
thought Jack. 

“ Do you love me as you say, and as 1 love 
you?” continued the voice. 

“Well, I like you better than any other 
point of the compass, and I’m sure I never 
thought I should like one of them,” replied 
Jack. 

“That will not do for me; will you love 
only me?” 

“ I'm not likely to love the others,” replied 
Jack, shuttinghis eye.s again; “I /ia^ethemall.” 

“And love me?” 

“ Well, I do love you, that’s a fact,” replied 
Jack, as he thought of the goose and the five 
guineas. 

“ Then look round and you shall see me,” 
said the soft voice. 

Jack, who hardly knew whether he was 
asleep or awake, did at this summons once 
more take the trouble to open Ms eyes, and 
beheld a fairy female figure, pellucid as water. 


j yet apparently possessing substance; her fea- 
tures were beautifully soft and mild, and her 
outline trembled and shifted as it were, wav- 
ing gently to and Iro. It smiled sweetly, hung 
over him, played with his cliestiiut curls, softly 
touched his lips with her own, passed lieV 
trembling fingers over his cheeks, and its warm 
breath appeared as if it melted into his. Then 
it grew more bold, — embraced his person, 
searched into his neck and collar, as if curious 
to examine him. 

Jack felt a pleasure and gratification which 
he could not 'well comprehend : once more the 
charmer’s lips trembled upon his own, now 
remaining for a moment, now withdrawing, 
again returning to kiss and kiss again, and 
once more did the soft voice put the question, — 

“ Do you love me ? ” 

“ Better than goose,” replied Jack. 

“ I don’t know who goose may be,” replied 
the fairy form, as she tossed about Jack’s wav- 
ing locks; “you must love only me, promise 
me that before I am relieved. ” 

“ What, have you got the first watch, as well 
as me?” replied Jack. 

“ I am on duty just now, but I shall not be 
so long. We southerly winds are never kept 
long in one place; some of my sisters will pro- 
bably be sent here soon.” 

“ I don’t understand what you talk about,” 
replied Jack, “ Suppose you tell me who ^you 
ai'e, and what you are, and I’ll do all I can to 
keep awake ; I don’t know how it is, but I’ve 
felt more inclined to go to sleep since you have 
been fanning me about, than I did before.” 

“Then I will remain by your side while 
you listen to me. I am, as I told you, a wind 

n 

“That’s puzzling,” said Jack, interrupting 
her. 

“ My name is ‘ S. W. and by W. f W.’ ” 

“Yes, and a very long name it is. If you 
wish me to remember you, you should have 
had a shorter one.” 

This ruffled the wind a little, and she blew 
rather sharp into the corner of Jack’s eye, — 
however she proceeded, — 

“You are a sailor, and of course you know 
all the winds on the compass by name.” 

“ I wish I did ; but I don’t,” replied Little- 
brain; “I can recollect you, and not one other.” 

Again the wind trembled with delight on 
his lips, and she proceeded; — “ You know that 
there are thirty 4 wo points on the compass, 
and these points are divided into quarters; so 
that there are, in fact, 128 different winds.” 

“ There are more than I could ever remem- 
ber; I know that,” said Jack. 
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•'Well, we arc in all 128. xlll the W'inds 
wlfieli iiave northerly in them are coarse and 
ndj; ail the southern winds are pretty. ” 
"‘•You don’t say so?” replied our hero, 

“We are summoned to blow, as required, 
|)ut the hardest duty generally falls to the nor- 
therly winds, as it should do, for they are the 
strongest ; although we southerly winds can 
blow hard enough when we choose. Our char- 
aetcrs are somewhat different. The most un- 
happy in disposition, and I may say the most 
jiiaievoleiit, are the north and easterly winds ; 
the 1?".W. winds are powerful, but not unkind,- 
t!ie S.E. winds vary, but, at all events, w^e of 
the S.W. are considered the mildest and most 
beiielieent. Do you understand me?” 

“ yot altogether. You’re going right round 
the compass, and 1 never could make it out, 
that’s a fact. I hear wiiat you say, but I 
■eaiinot promise to recollect it ; I can only 
recollect S.W. and by W. J "W.” 

I care only for your recollecting me; if you 
do that, you may forget all the rest. Now 
you see w-e South Wests are summer winds, and , 
are seldom required but in this season ; I have | 
often blown over your ship these last three 
moiitlis, and I ahvays have lingered near you, 
for I loved you. ” 

'‘Thank you — now' go on, for seven bells 
have struck some time, and I shall be going 
to turn in. Is your watch out?” 

"No, I shall blow' for some hours longer. 
Why will you leave me — wiiy w'o’n’t you stay 
on deck with me?” 

"What, stay on deck after my w'atch is out? 
No, if I do, blow^ me ! We midshipmen never 
do that — but I say, why can’t you come down 
with me, and turn in my hammock ; it’s close 
to the liatcinvay, and you can easily do it.” 

" Well, I will, upon one promise. You say 
that you love me, now I’m very jealous, for 
wc winds are ahvays supplanting one another. 
Promise me that you will never mention any 
■other wind in the compass but me, for if you 
do, they may come to you, and if I hear of it 
I'll blow' the masts out of your ship, that I 
;'will.,’’ ■■■■ 

"You don’t .say so?” replied Jack, survey- 
ing her fragile, trembling form. 

"Yes, I will, and on a lee-shore too; so that 
the ship shall go to pieces on the rocks, and 
tlio admiral and every soul on board her be 
drowned.” 

"No, you w^ouldn’t, w'ouid you?” said our | 
hero, astonished. 

"Not if you promise me. Then I’ll come 
to you and pour dowm your windsails, and dry 
your w'ashed clothes as they hang on the rig- 
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ging, and just ripple the W'aves as you glide 
along, and hang upon the lips of my "dear 
love, and press him in my arms. Promise 
me, then, on no account ever to recollect or 
mention any other wind but me. ” 

"Well, I think I may promise that,” re- 
plied Jack, "I’m very clever at forgetting; 
and then you’ll come to my hammock, won’t 
you, and sleep with me? You’ll be a nice 
cool bedfellow' these warm nights.” 

" I can’t sleep on my w^atch as midshipmen 
do; but ril w'atch you wdiile you sleep, and 
ril fan your cheeks, and keep you cooi and 
comfortable, till I’m relieved. 

"And w'hen you go, wdien w'ili you come 
again?” 

"That I cannot tell — ^^vlien I’m summoned; 
and I shall w'ait w'ith impatience, that you 
may be sure of.” 

"There’s eight bells,” said Jack, starting 
up; "I must go down and call the officer of 
! the middle w'atch; but I’ll soon turn in, for 
my relief is not so big as myself, and I can 
thrash him.” 

Littlebrain was as good as his w'ord; he cut 
dowm his relief, and then thrashed him for 
venturing to expostulate. The consequence 
w'as, that in ten minutes he was in his ham- 
mock, and "S.WE and by W. f W.” came 
gently dowm the hatchwuiy and rested in his 
arms. Jack soon fell fast asleep, and w'hen 
he was W'akened up the next morning by the 
quarter-master, his bedfellow^ w'as no longer 
there. A mate inquiring how’ the wind w’as, 
was answ^ered by the quarter-master that they 
had a fresh breeze from the N.N.W., by w'hich 
Jack understood that his sw'cetheart w'as no 
longer on duty. 

Our hero had passed such a happy night 
with his soft and kind companion, that he 
could think of nothing else ; he longed for her 
to come again, and, to tlie surprise of every- 
body, was now perpetually making inquiries 
as to the wind wiiich blew'. He thought of 
her continually; and in fact W'as as much in 
love with " S.W. and by W. f 'W.” as he pos- 
sibly could be. She came again — once more 
did he enjoy her delightful company; again 
she slept with him in his hammock, and then, 
after a short stay, she w'as relieved by another. 

We do not intend to accuse the wind of in- 
constancy, as that was not her fault; nor of 
treacheiy, for she loved dearly; nor of violence, 
for she was all softness and mildness; but we 
do say, that "S.W. and by W. | W.” was the 
occasion of Jack being very often in a scrape, 
for our. hero kept his W'ord; he forgot all other 
winds, and with him there w'as no other ex- 
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cept liiH dear '‘‘S.W. and by f W.” It 
must be admitted of Jack, that, at all events, 
he showed great perseverance, for he stuck to 
his point. 

Our hero would argue 'with his messmates, 
for it is not those wiio are most capable of 
arguing who arc most fond of it ; and, like all 
arguers not very brilliant, he would flounder 
and diverge away right and left, just as the 
flaws of ideas came into his head. 

^"Wiuit nonsense it is your talking that 
way,” would his opponent say; ‘‘why don’t 
you come to the point?” 

“And so I do,” cried Jack. 

“ IVcll, then, what is your point?” 

“ S. W. and by W. f W.,” replied our hero. 

Who could reply to this? But in every in- 
stance, and through every difficulty, our hero 
kept his promise, until his uncle. Sir Theo- 
philus, was very undecided whether he should 
send him home to be locked np in a lunatic 
asylum, or bring him on in the service to the 
rank of post- captain. Upon mature considera- 
tion, however, as a man in Bedlam is a very 
useless member of society, and a teetotal non- 
productive, -whereas a captain in the navy is 
a responsible agent, the admiral came to the 
conclusion that Littlebrain must follow up his 
destiny. 

At last Jack •was set down as the greatest 
fool in the ship, and was pointed out as such. 
The ladies observed that such might possibly 
be the case, but at all events he was the hand- 
somest young man in the Mediterranean fleet. 
We believe that both parties were correct in 
their assertions. 

Time flies — even a midshipman’s time, which 
does not fly quite so fast as his money — and 
the time came for Mr. Littlebrain’s examina- 
tion. Sir Theophiliis, who now commanded 
the whole fleet, was almost in despair. How 
was it possible that a man could navigate a 
ship with only one quarter point of the com- 
pass in his head? 

Sir Theophilus scratched his wig; and the 
disposition of the Mediterranean fleet, so im- 
portant to the country, -was altered according 
to the dispositions of the captains who com- 
manded the ships. In those days there were 
martinets in the service; officers who never 
overlooked an offence, or permitted the least 
deviation from strict duty; who were generally 
hated, but at the same time were most valu- 
able to the service. As for his nephew passing 
his examination before any of those of the 
first or second, or even of the third degree, the 
admiral knew that it was impossible. The 
consequence was, that one was sent away on 


a mission to Genoa about nothing: anotlicr to 
watch for vessels never expected, olF ^unlinia: 
two more to cruize after a French frigate whltdi 
had never been built: and thus, by degrees, 
did the admiral arrange, so as to obtain a set of 
officers sufficiently pliant to allow his nephew 
to creep under the gate which barred his pro- 
motion, and which he never could have vaulted 
over. So the signal was made~oiir hero went 
on board — his uncle had not forgotten the 
propriety of a little douceur on the occasion ; 
and, as the turkeys were all gone, tliree couple 
of geese were sent in the same boat, as a pre- 
sent to each of the three passing captains. 
Littlehrain’s heart failed him as he pidled to 
the ship; even the geese hissed at him, as much 
as to say, “If you were not such a stupid ass, 
might have been left alive in our coops.” 
There was a great deal of truth in that re- 
mark, if they did say so. 

Hothing could have been made more easy 
for Littlebrain than his examination. The 
questions had all been arranged beforehand; 
and some kind friend had given him all the 
answers written down. The passing captains 
apparently suffered from the heat of the weather, 
and each had his hand on his brow, looking 
down on the table at the time that Littlebrain 
gave his answers, so that of course they did 
not observe that he -was reading them off. As 
soon as Littlebrain had given his answer, and 
had had sufficient time to drop his paper under 
the table, the captains felt better and looked 
up again. 

There were but eight questions for our hero 
to answer. Seven had been satisfactorily got 
through; then came the eighth, a very simple 
one: — “What is your course and distance from 
Ushant to the Start?” This question having 
been dulj^put, the captains were again in deep 
meditation, shrouding their eyes with the 
palms of their hands. 

Littlebrain had his answer — he looked at 
the paper. What could be more simple than 
to reply ? — and then the captains would have 
all risen up, shaken him by the hand, compli- 
mented him upon the talent he had displayed, 
sent their compliments to the cornmander-in- 
cMef, and their thanks for the geCvse. Jack 
was just answering, “ North 

“Recollect your promise! ’’cried a soft voice, 
which Jack well recollccted. 

Jack stammered — the captains were mute-— 
and waited patiently. 

“ I must say it,” muttered Jack. 

“You shan’t,” replied the little Wind. 

“ Indeed I must,” said Jack, “or I shall be 
turned back.” 
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The captainS; surprised at this delay and the 
muttering of Jack, looked up, and one of them 
jfently inquired if Mr. Littlebrain had not 
dropped liis handkerchief or something under 
the table? And then they again fixed their 
eyes upon the green cloth. 

‘ '^f you dare, X’ll never see you again,” 
cried and by W. j W.” — never come 

to your hammock — but I’ll blow the ship on 
shore, every soul shall be lost, admiral and all; 
recolieet your promise!” 

‘‘Then I shall never pass,” replied Jack. 

“ Do you think that any other point in the 
compass" shall pass you except me? — never! I 
am too jealous for that. Come now, dearest!” 
and the Wind again deliciously trembled upon 
the lips of our hero, who could no longer re- 
sist. 

“S.W. and by W. } Wk,” exclaimed Jack 
firmly. 

“You have made a slight mistake, Mr. 
Littlebrain,” said one of the captains. “Look 
again— I meant to say, tJiinh again.” 

“S.W. and by W. J W.,” again repeated 
Jack. 

“ Dearest, how I love you ! ” whispered the 
soft Wind. 

“Why, Mr. Littlebrain,” said one of the 
captains — for Jack had actually laid the paper 
down on the table — ^'what’s in the wind now?” 
“She’s obstinate,” replied Jack. 

“You appear to be so, at all events,” replied 
the captain. Pray, try once more.” 

“I have it!” thought Jack, who tore off the 
last answer from his paper. “I gained five 
guineas by that plan once before.” He then 
handed the bit of paper to the passing captain: 
“I believe that’s right, sir,” said our hero. 

“Yes, that is right; but could you not have 
said it instead of writing it, Mr. Littlebrain?” 

Jack made no reply; his little sweetheart 
pouted a little, but said nothing; it >vas an 
evasion which she did not like. A few" seconds 
of consultation then took place, as a matter of 
form. Each captain asked of the other if he 
was perfectly satisfied as to Mr. Littlebrain’s 
capabilities, and the reply was in the affirma- 
tive; and they were perfectly satisfied that he 
was either a fool or a madman. However, as 
we have had both in the service by way of pre- 
cedent, Jack was added to the list, and the 
next day was appointed lieutenant. 

Our hero did his duty as lieutenant of the 
forecastle; and as all the duty of that officer is,, 
when hailed from the quarter-deck, to answer, 
“Ay, ay, sir,” he got on without making 
many mistakes. And now he was very happy; 
fio one dared to call him a fool except his 


uncle; he had his own cabin, and many ywas 
the time that his dear little 'SS. W. and by 
W. I W.” would come in by the scuttle and 
nestle by his side. 

You won’t see so much of me soon, dearest,” 
said she, one morning, gwely, 

''Why not, my soft one?” replied Jack. 

" Don’t you recollect that the winter months 
are coming on?” 

"So they are,” replied Jack. "Well, I 
shall long for you back.” 

And Jack did long, and long very much, for 
he loved his dear wind and the fine weather 
which accompanied her. Winter came on, and 
heavy gales and rain, and thunder and light- 
ning; nothing but double-reefed top-sails and 
wearing in succession; and our hero walked 
the forecastle and thought of his favourite 
wind. The N. E. winds came down furiously, 
and the w^eather was bitter cold. The officers 
shook the rain and spray off their garments 
when their watch was over, and called for grog. 

" Steward, a glass of grog,” cried one; "and 
let it be strong.” 

"The same for me,” said Jack; "only, 111 
mix it myself.” 

Jack poured out the rum till the tumbler 
was half full. 

"Why, Littlebrain,” said his messmate, 
"that is a dose; that’s what we call a regular 
Nor-wester.'’ 

" Is it?” replied Jack. "Well, then, Nor- 
westers suit me exactly, and I shall stick to 
them like cobblers’ wax.” 

And during the -whole of the winter months 
our hero showed a great predilection for Nor- 
westers. 

It was in the latter end of February that 
there was a heavy gale; it had blown furiously 
from the northward for three days, and then 
it paused and panted as if out of breath — -no 
wonder! And then the wind shifted and 
shifted again, with squalls and heavy rain, 
until it blew from evei'y quarter of the compass. 

Our hero’s watch was over, and he came 
down and called for a "Nor- wester” as usual. 

"How is the wind now?” asked the first 
lieutenant of the master, who came down drip- 
ping wet. 

"S.S.W., but drawing now fast to the west- 
ward,” said old Spunyarn. 

And so it was; and it veered round until 
" S. W. and by W. | W.,” with an angry gust, 
came down the skylight, and blowing strongly 
into pur hero’s ear, cried — 

"Oh, you false one I” 

"False!” exclaimed Jack, "What! you 
here, and so angry too ? What’s the matter ? ” 


no 
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‘■^What’s the matter !~do you think I don’t 
know ? What have you been doing ever since 
I was away, comforting yourself during my 
absence with JSfo7'-westersf'' 

Why, you an’t jealous of a ISTor- wester, 
are 3"oii?” replied Littlebrain. ■ ‘ I confess I’m 
rather partial to them. ” 

What 1 — this to my face ! — I’ll never come 
again, without you promise me that j^ou will 
have nothing to do with them, and never call 
for one again. Be quick — I cannot staj^ more 
than two minutes; for it is hard work now, and 
we relieve quick — say the word.” 

“Well, then,” replied Littlebrain, “you’ve 
no objection to half-and-half?'' 

“Kone in the world; that’s quite another 
thing, and has nothing to do with the wind.” 

“It has though,” thought Jack, “ for it gets 
a man in the wind ; but I won’t tell her so ; 
and,” continued he, “jmu don’t mind a raw 
nip, do you?” 

“No — I care for nothing except a Nor- 
wester.” 

“I’ll never call for one again,” replied Jack; 
“it is but making my grog a little stronger; 
in future it shall be half-and-half," 

“That’s a dear! Now I’m off — don’t for- 
get me; ” and away went the wind in a great 
hurry. 

It was about three months after this short 
visit, the fleet being off Corsica, that our hero 
was walking the deck, thinking that he soon 
should see the object of his affections, when a 
privateer brig was discovered at anchor a few 
miles from Bastia. The signal was made for 
the boats of the fleet to cut her out; and the 
admiral, wishing that his nephew should distin- ! 
guish himself somehow, gave him the command 
of one of the finest boats. Now Jack was as 
brave as brave could be; he did not know what 
danger was ; he hadn’t wit enough to perceive 
it, and there was no doubt but he would dis- 
tinguish himself. The boats went on the ser- 
vice, Jack was the very first on board, cheer- 
ing his men as he darted into the closed ranks 
of his opponents. Whether it was that he did 
not think that his head was worth defending, 
or that lie was too busj^ in breaking the heads 
of others to look after his own, this is certain, 
that a tomahawk descended upon it with such 
force as to bury itself in his skull (and his was 
a thick skull too). The privateer’s men were 
overpowered by numbers, and then our hero 
was discovered, under a pile of bodies, still 
breathing heavily. He was hoisted on board 
and taken into his uncle’s cabin: the vsurgeon 
shook his head when he had examined that of 
our hero. 


I “It must have, been a most .tremendous 
blow,” said he' to the admiral, “to have pene- 
trated— — ” 

“It must have been, indeed,” replied the 
admiral, as the tears rolled down his cheeks; 
for he loved his nephew. 

The surgeon having done all that his art 
would enable him to do, left the cabin to at- 
tend to the others who were hurt; tlie admiral 
also went on the quarter-deck, walking to and 
fro for an hour in a melancholy mood. He 
returned to the cabin and bent over his nepliew: 
Jack opened his ej^es. 

“My dear fellow,” said the admiral, “iiow'’s 
your head now?” 

“ S, If. and by If. | If ,” faintly exclaimed 
our hero, constant in death, as he turned a 
little on one side and expired. 

It was three daj^s afterwards, as the fleet 
were on a wind making for Malta, that the 
bell of the ship tolled, and a body, sewed up 
in a hammock and covered with the Union 
Jack, was carried to the gangway by tbe 
admiral’s bargemen. It had been a dull, 
cloudy day, with little wind; the hands were 
turned up, the oflicersand men stood uncovered; 
the admiral in advance with his arms folded, 
as the chaplain read the funeral service over 
the body of our hero, — and as the service pro- 
ceeded, the sails flapped, for the wind had 
shifted a little; a motion was made, by the 
hand of the officer of the watch, to the man 
at the helm to let the ship go off' the wind, 
that the service might not be disturbed, and a 
mizzling soft rain descended. The wind had 
shifted to our hero’s much-loved point, his 
fond mistress had come to mourn over the loss 
of her dearest, and the rain that descended 
were the tears which she shed at the death of 
her handsome but not over-gifted lover. 
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As love .and I late harbour’d in one inn. 

With proverbs thus each other entertain : 

In love there is no lack,” thus I begin ; 

“ Fair words make fools,” replieth he again ; 

Who spares to speak doth spare to speed,” quoth I ; 
** As well,” saith he, too forward as too slow 
“ Fortune assists the boldest,” I reply ; 

“ A hasty man,” quoth he, ‘‘ ne’er wjmted w'oe 
“ Labour is light where love,” quoth I, “ doth pay;” 
Saitli he, “Light burden’s heavy, if far borne;” 
Quoth I, “ The main lost, cast the by away 
Y’have spun a fair thread,” he replies in scorn. 
And having thus awhile each other thwarted, 
Fools as we met, so fools again we parted. 

Michael Deaytok. 
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. POOE JACK. 

rCliarles bom in Southampton, 1745 ; died 

July, 1814. His name is still famous and popular as 
tiiafc of the writer of our most effective sea-songs. He 
was educated at Winchester, and intended for the 
church ; but lie udojjted the stage as his profession. He 
hee.Hiue known as an actor, dramatist, and theatrical 
aian.ager ; but his reputation was made by his songs, of 
wiiicb he wrote nearly 1200. He also wrote forty-seven 
dramatic I'.ieces and other works. An edition of the 
songs, illustrated by George Cruikshanks, was published 
in ISoO. j 

Go patter to lubbers and swabs, d’ye see, 

’Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 

A tiglit w'ater-boat and good sea-room give me, 

And ’taint to a little I’ll strike : 

Though the tempest top-gallant-masts smack smooth 
should smite, 

And shiver eacii splinter of wood, 

Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bouse everything 
tight, 

And under reef d foresail we’ll scud : 

Avast ! nor don’t think me a milksop so soft 
To be taken for trifles aback ; 

For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft. 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

Why, I heard our good chaplain palaver one day 
xVbout souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 

And, my timbers I what lingo he’d coil and belay. 

Why ’twas just all as one as High Dutch : 

For he said how a span-ow can’t founder, d’ye see. 
Without orders that come down below^ ; 

And many flne things that proved clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow : 

For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the topsails of sailors aback, 

There's a sweet little cherub that sits uj> aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

I said to our PoU, for, d’ye see, she would ciy, 

W’hen last we weigh’d anchor for sea. 

What argufie.s sniv’ling and piping your eye. 

Why, wliat a d ’d fool you must be I 

Can’t yon see the world’s wide, and there’s room for us 
all, 

Both for seamen and lubbers ashore, 

And if to ol<l Davy I should go, friend Poll, 

Why you will ne’er hear of me more ; 

What then, all's a hazard; come, don’t be so soft. 

Perhaps I may laughing come back ; 

For, d’ye see, tJiere’s a cherub sits smiling aloft. 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

D’ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
Ail as one as a piece of the ship, 

And with her brave the world without offering to flinch. 
From the moment the anchor’s a-trip. 
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As for* me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and ends, 
Nought’s a trouble from duty that springs, 

For my heart is my Poll's, and my rhino’s my friend’s; 

And as for my life ’tis the king’s : 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback, 

For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack. 


SIE EOGEE DE COVEELETS 
WOOIKG. 

BT SIR RICHARD STEELE. ^ 

The first of our society is a gentlenriaii of 
Worcestershire, of ancient descent, a baronet, 
his name bir Eog'er de Covei'ley. His great 
grandfather was inventor of ‘ that famous 
country-dance which is called after him. All 
who know that shire are very well acquainted 
with the parts and merits of Sir Eoger. He 
I is a gentleman that is very singular in his be- 
haviour, but his singularities proceed from his 
good sense, and are contradictions to the manners 
of the world only as he thinks the world is in 
the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with 
sourness or obstinacy; and his being unconfined 
to modes and forms makes him but the readier 
and more capable to please and oblige all who 
know him. When he is in town he lives in 
Soho Square. It is said, he keeps himself a 
bachelor by reason he was crossed in love by 
I a perverse beautiful widow of the next county 
to him. Before this disappointment, Sir Eoger 
was what you call a fine gentleman, had often 
supped with my lord Eochester and Sir George 
Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coming 
to town, and kicked Bully Daw.son in a public 
coffee-house for calling him youngster. But 
being ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, 
he was very serious for a year and a half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he 
, at last got over it, he grew careless of himself 
I and never dressed afterwards; he continues to 


1 From the Spectator, which was supposed to be pro- 
“Society of Gentlemen and it is notable 
tha-t bir Ropr de Coverley, who was the most popular 
of its creations, is the first mentioned in the number 
devoted to the portraits of the members of the club. 
Addison has obtained more credit for his share in the 
creation of this admirable .specimen of a good old English 
gentleman than has been allowed to Steele • but it is 
worth remembering that it is Steele who introduces the 
knight; and Steele writes entirely of the man, whilst 
Addison writes much about his surroundings. 
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wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that 
were in fashion at the time of his repulse, 
which, in his merry humours, he tells us, had 
been in and out twelve times since he first wore 
it. . . . He is nowinhisfifty-sixth year, cheer- 
ful, gay, and hearty, keeps a good house in both 
town and country; a great lover of mankind; 
but there is such a mirthful cast in his behav- 
iour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 
His tenants grow rich, his servants look satis- 
fied, all the young women profess love to him, 
and the young men are glad of his company : 
When he comes into a house he calls the servants 
by their names, and talks all the way upstairs 
to a visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is 
a justice of the Quorum; that he fills the chair 
at a quarter-session with great abilities, and 
three months ago gained universal applause 
by explaining a passage in the game-act. . . . 

I mentioned a great affliction which my friend 
Sir Roger had met with in his youth; 'which 
was no less than a disappointment in love. It 
happened this evening that we fell into a very 
pleasing walk at a distance from his house: 
As soon as we came into it, *Ht is,” quoth the 
good old man, looking round him with a smile, 
"^Wery hard that any part of my land should he 
settled upon one who has used me so ill as the 
perverse 'widow did; and yet I am sure I could 
not see a sprig of any bough of this whole walk 
of trees, but I should reflect upon her and her 
severity. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any ^voman in the world. You are to know 
this was the place wherein I used to muse upon 
her; and by that custom I can never come into 
it, but the same tender sentiments revive in 
my mind, as if I had actually walked with that 
beautiful creature under those shades. I have 
been fool enough to carve her name on the bark 
of several of these trees; so unhappy is the 
condition of men in love, to attempt the re- 
moving of their passion by the methods which 
serve only to imprint it deeper. She has cer- 
tainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world.” 

Here followed a profound silence; and I was 
not displeased to observe my friend falling so 
naturally into a discourse, which I had ever 
before taken notice he industriously avoided. 
After a very long pause he entered upon an 
account of this great circumstance in his life, 
with an air which I thought raised my idea of 
him above what I had ever had before; and 
gave me the picture of that cheerful mind of 
his, before it received that stroke which has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But 
he went on as follows ; — 

"H came to my estate in my twenty-second 


! year, and resolved to follow the steps of the 
I most worthy of my ancestors who have inbabited 
I this spot of earth before me, in all the methods 
of hospitality and good neiglibourhood, for the 
sake of my fame; and in country sports and 
recreations, for the sake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to serve 
as sheriffl of the county; and in my servants, 
officers, and whole equipage, indulged the 
pleasure of a young man (who did not think 
ill of his own person) in taking that public oc- 
casion of showing my figure and behaviour to 
advantage. You may easily imagine to your- 
self what appearance I made, who am pretty 
tall, rid well, and was very well dressed, at 
the head of a whole county, with music before 
me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well 
bitted. I can assure you I was not a little 
pleased with the kind looks and glances I had 
from all the balconies aitd windows as I rode 
to the hall where the assizes were held. But 
when I came there, a beautiful creature in a 
widow’s habit sat in court to hear the event of 
a cause concerning her dower. This command- 
ing creature (who was born for destruction of 
all who behold her) put on such a resignation 
in her countenance, and bore the whispers of 
all around the court with such a pretty uneasi- 
ness, I warrant you, and then recovered herself 
from one eye to another, ’till she was perfectly 
confused by meeting something so wistful in 
all she encountered, that at last, with a murrain 
to her, she cast her bewitching eye upon me. 

I no sooner met it, but I bowed like a great 
surprised booby; and knowing her cause to be 
the first which came on, I cried like a captivated 
calf as I was, 

'‘^Make way for the defendant’s witnesses.’ 

^'This sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sherifi* also was become a 
slave to the fine widow. During the time her 
cause was upon trial she behaved herself, I 
w'arrant you, with such a deep attention to her 
business, took opportunities to have little billets 
handed to her counsel, then would be in such 
a pretty confusion, occasioned, you must know, 
by acting before so much company, that not 
only I but the whole coui-t was prejudiced in 
her favour; and all that the next heir to her 
husband had to urge "was thought so groundless 
and frivolous, that when it came to her counsel 
to reply, there w'as not half so much said as 
every one besides in the court thought he could 
have urged to her advantage. 

“You must understand, sir, this perverse 
woman is one of those unaccountable creatures 
that secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, 
but indulge themselves in no further conse- 
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qiienees. Hence it is that slie has ever had a 
train of admirers, and she removes from her 
slaves in town to those in the country, according 
to the seasons of the year. She is a reading 
ladv, and ftir gone in the pleasures of friend- 
ship; she is always accompanied by a confidant, 
who is witness to her daily protestations against 
our sex, and consequently a bar to her first 
steps to-wards love, upon the strength of her 
own maxims and declarations. 

‘^However, I must needs say this accom- 
plished mistress of mine has distinguished me 
above the rest, and has been known to declare 
Sir Soger de Coverley -was the tamest and 
most human of all the brutes in the country. 

I was told she said so, by one who thought he 
rallied me; but upon the strength of this slender 
encouragement, of being thought least detest- 
able, I made new liveries, new -paired my 
coach -horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, 
and taught to throw their legs well, and move 
all together, before I pretended to cross the 
country and wait upon her. 

'‘As soon as I thought my retinue suitable 
to the character of my fortune and youth, I 
set out from hence to make my addresses. The 
particular skill of this lady has ever been to 
inflame your wishes, and yet command respect. 
To make her mistress of this art, she has a 
greater share of knowledge, wit, and good sense, 
tlian i s u sual, even am ong men of merit. Then 
she is beautiful beyond the race of women. If 
you won't let her go on with a certain artifice 
with iier eyes and the skill of beauty, she will 
arm herself with her real charms, and strike 
you with admiration instead of desire. It is 
certain that if you were to behold the whole 
woman, there is that dignity in her aspect, 
that composure in her motion, that complacency 
in her manner, that if her form makes you 
hope, her merit makes you fear. But then 
again, she is such a desperate scholar, that no 
country-gentleman can approach her without 
being a jest. 

"As I was going to tell you, w^hen I came 
to her house I was admitted to her presence 
with gx'eat civility; at the same time she placed 
herself to be first seen by me in such an atti- 
tude, as I think you call the posture of a pic- 
ture, that she discovered new charms, and I 
at last came towards her with such an awe as 
made me speechless. This she no sooner ob- 
served but she made her advantage of it, and 
began a discourse to me concerning love and 
honour, as they both are followed by pretenders, 
and the real votaries to them. When she had 
discussed these points in a discourse, which I 
verily believe was as learned as the best phi- 


losopher in Europe could possibly make, she 
asked me whether she was so happy as to fall 
in with my sentiments on these important par- 
ticulars. Her confidant sat by her, and upon 
my being in the last confusion and silence, this 
malicious aid of hers, turning to her, says, ' I 
am very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon 
this subject, and seems resolved to deliver all 
his sentiments upon the matter when he pleases 
to speak. ’ They both kept their countenances, 
and after I had sat half an hour meditating 
how to behave before such profound casuists, 
I rose up and took my leave. 

" Chance has since that time thrown me very 
often in her way, and she as often has directed 
a discourse to me wdiich I do not understand. 
This barbarity has kept me ever at a distance 
from the most beautiful object my eyes ever 
beheld. It is thus also she deals with all 
mankind, and you must make love to her, as 
you would conquer the Sphinx, by posing her. 
But were she like other women, and that there 
w^ere any talking to her, how constant must 
the pleasure of that man be who could con- 
verse wdth a creature — But after all, you may 
be sure her heart is fixed on some one or other; 
and yet I have been credibly informed; but 
who can believe half that is said ! After she 
had done speaking to me, she put her hand to 
her bosom, and adjusted her tucker. Then 
she cast her eyes a little down upon my behold- 
ing her too earnestly. They say she sings ex- 
cellently : her voice in her ordinary speech has 
something in it inexpressibly sw’'eet. You 
must know’- 1 dined wdth her at a public table 
the day after I first saw her, and she helped 
me to some tansy in the eye of all the gentle- 
men in the country; she has certainly the finest 
hand of any woman in the world. I can as- 
sure you, sir, were you to behold her, you w’ould 
be in the same condition; for as her speech is 
music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow 
iiTegular while I am talking of her ; but indeed 
it would be stupidity to be unconcerned at such 
perfection. Oh the excellent creature, she is 
as inimitable to all women as she is inaccessible 
to all men. ” 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insen- 
sibly led him towards the house, that w'e might 
be joined by some other company; and am 
convinced that the widow is the secret cause 
of all that inconsistency which appears in some 
parts of my friend’s discourse; though he has 
SO much command of himself as not directly 
to mention her, yet according to that of Mar- 
tial^ which one knows not how to render in 
English, Dmn, tacet hmc hquMufr, I shall 
end this paper with that whole epigram, which 
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represents with much humour my honest 
friend’s condition: — 

het Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 

Still lie can nothing but of Mcevia talk ; 

Let him eat, drink, ask fiuestions, or disimte, 
Still he must speak of Nmvia, or be mute. 

He writ to bis fiither, ending with this line, 

I am, my lovely Ncevia, ever thine. 


THE LOHG-AGO. 

[Baron Honghiton, Ricliard Monckton Milnes, 
F.S.A., D.O.L., born lSUt>; died 1885. Poet, politician, 
and miscelJaneous writer. Graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; elected M.P. for Pontefract, 1S87, and raised 
to the peerage 1S63. Whilst giving earnest attention i 
to politics and to many social questions, Lord Houghton 
earned wider reputation as a poet and biographer. His 
chief works are, Roenis of Many Year's; Poems Legendary 
md Historical; Palm Leaves; Letters and Literary Re- 
mains of John Keafs^ &c. One of his critics says: 
“Delicate fancy, warm sympathy with human suffer- 
ing, and keen observation of the human heart charac- 
terize his poetical works.”] 

Eyes which can but ill define 
Shapes that rise about and near, 

Through the far horizon’s line 
Sti'etch a vision free and clear ; 

Memories feeble to retrace 
Yesterday’s immediate fiow. 

Find a dear familiar face 
In each hour of Long-ago. 

Follow yon majestic train 
Down the slopes of old renown, 

Knightly foimis without disdain, 

Sainted heads without a frown; 

Emperors of thought and hand 
Congregate, a glorious show, 

IMet from every age and land 
In the plains of Long-ago. 

As the heart of childhood brings 
Something of eternal joy. 

From its own unsounded springs, 

Such as life can scarce destroy: 

So, remindful of the prime 
Spirits, wand’ring to and fro, 

Best upon the resting time 
In the peace of Long-ago. 

Youthful Hope’s religious fire, 

■When it burns no longer, leaves 
Ashes of impure desire 
On the altars it bereaves ; 

But the light that fills the past 
Sheds a still diviner glow, 

Ever farther it is cast 
O’er the scenes of Long-ago, 


Many a growth of pain and care, 
Cnmbeiing all the present hour. 
Yields, when once transplanted there. 
Healthy fruit or pleasant flower ; 
Thoughts that hardly flourish here, 
Feelings long have ceased to blow. 
Breathe a native atmosi}liere 
In the world of Long-ago. 

On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 

Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high : 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of wme ; 
Nothing’s altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 

Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years : 
Death,, to those who trust in good, 
Vindicates his hardest blow; 

Oh ! we would not, if we could, 

Wake the sleep of Long-ago I 

Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong,, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and oveidong, — 

Still the weight will find a leaven, 

Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 

While the future has its heaven, 

And the past its Long-ago. 


SILVIA. 

Who is Silvia? What is she. 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she, 

The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 

And, being helped, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling; 

She excels each mortal thing, 

Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 

— From The T 2 C 0 Gfentlemen of Verona, 
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' GHA^TET. 

[J. W. De Forest, a contributor to the principal 
American magazines, chiefly in prose, but occasionally 
in verse. He has written numerous short tales aud 
sketches of adventure and travel. Amongst his more 
important works are, Histor/f of the Indians of Connecti- 
cut from. the. earliest known Period to 1850 ; Oriental Ac- 
quaintance, a series of letters from Asia Minor; European 
A cquai'fitance, sketches of people in Europe, <&:c. ] 

“ What a singular odour ! ” soliloquized Miss 
Holcum, snuffing the air with a slight tremor 
of disgust about her nostrils. 

Slie said 0(iowr instead of smell ^ because she 
was a teacher of several years’ standing in one 
of the common schools of IN'ew York, and had 
learned in the exercise of lier profession to 
express herself with an elegance of the John- 
sonian species. She was accustomed to remark 
to her scholars, Before you speak, always 
consider not only your thoughts, but also the 
language in which you propose to give them 
utterance.” 

She was at this moment ascending the third 
staircase of the cheap, plain, and even seedy 
lodging-house in which she had her parlour — 
bedroom — kitchen — or, in other -words, her 
one room in which she studied, slept, and did 
such small cooking as -was needed for her tea 
and brealdast. In this simple fashion she had 
lived for years, not merely because her earnings 
were small, and not at all because she was 
stiiigj', but mainly because she was a noble, 
unselfish woman, who had it at heart to educate 
a youthful orphan cousin. 

It is burning charcoal,” she added, after 
an instant. Can it be that some poor mortal 
is seeking his death?” 

School-teaching alone had not given her the 
wisdom to reach this suspicion. Slic was a. 
reader of novels ; she had an imagination, and 
a native longing after the unusual ; she was 
capable of conceiving a suicide, and of conceiv- 
ing herself as saving him. Where a practical, 
common-sense man would merely have smelt 
fire, tliis fanciful, impulsive woman scented 
a tragedy of the heart. We shall see which of 
these two characters best suited the exigency 
that was now agonizing in this bare and musty 
old lodging-house. The wildest imagination 
is sometimes the truest common-sense. 

It may be that young foreigner,” thought 
Janet Holcum. She ran up another flight of 
stairs, hurried along a musty, dusty passage, 
and stopped before a door marked by dirty 
fingers. Timoi’ous and modest, she looked at 
it with hesitation as well as anxiety ; but the 
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charcoal fumes were stronger here, and began 
to make her sick and faint ; she felt that she 
could not hesitate long. After rapping and 
receiving no answer, she put her mouth to tiie 
keyhole and called, also without effect. 

'"Oh dear I what shall I do?” she groaned, 
confident now that a tragedy was passing 
within, and looking about her 'i'ainly for jielp. 

; She had already learned that this "fifth story 
was unoccupied except by tlie pale, slovenly, 
haggard young foreigner, wliose step slie had 
frequently heard pacing to and fro for hours 
over her head. As slie remembered that he 
was a man, and that she had never been intro- 
duced to him, she thought of running down- 
stairs and summoning some other man to save 
him. But the poisonous air demanded instant 
action; she tried the lock unavailingly, and 
then flung herself desperately against the door ; 
the miserable bolt-catch gave way, and siie was 
within. Unable to breathe in the mephitic 
atmo.sphere of the room, she rushed across it, 
opened a window, and thrust her head out. 
Looking back from this position she saw some- 
thing which made her shudder. 

There was a painter’s easel ; on the easel 
was a picture ■with its face tiu-ncd from her ; 
behind the easel, on the floor of one corner of 
I the room, was a wretched bed, and on this, the 
I chest and head concealed by the picture, lay 
the motionless form of a man. The moment 
Janet had drawn one long breath of the out-of- 
door air she hastened to this terrible corner. 
l^To time to look at the man — no leisure to 
query whether he were alive or dead. — slie 
lifted him by the shoulders, dragged him to 
the window, and seated him by it in a clsair. 
Her only distinct consciousness as to his condi- 
tion was that the temple wdiich dropped against 
her cheek was not entirely add. 

But the appearance of the suicide, as she 
held him up in the chair, was alarming. His 
face ash-coloured, his iip>s Idiie and contracted, 
his head drooping helplessly on one shoulder, 
he seemed to be already in another world. 
She scarcely noticed that he did not look to be 
more than tiventy-five years of ago ; that his 
long, curling, yelloiv hair, although neglected, 
was beautiful ; that his wasted and ghastly 
features were cla.ssic in outline. Two or three 
times she called loudly for assistance — Help ! 
Murder ! ” But outside there ivas only a wilder- 
ness of roofs ; inside, the musty old lodging- 
house seemed another desert.. She wa.^ left 
alone with her awful question of death or life- 
Presently her enigma respon ded. Tlie response 
was only a sigh, but it came from this side of 
the tomb : it was the triumph of nature over 
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supernature^ the hail of a soul returning from 
the sliades. The man was already breathings 
and it was not long before he opened his eyes. 
Into these eyes Janet sent her sweetest and 
most pitiful smile, seeking thereby to encourage 
the sick and sorrowf ul spirit within. Not a word 
was uttered, for the one was as yet too ill to 
speak, and the other felt that here was a misery 
too profound to be questioned. After a while, 
seeing that her patient could hold up his head, 
Janet hastened to the pan of charcoal, which 
was still burning, and deluging it with water 
from a pitcher, extinguished its poisonous 
embers. When she returned to the window 
the invalid looked in her face with so much 
intelligence that she ventured to address 
him. 

You will be better soon,” she said. The 
air of the room is becoming purified. It was 
that charcoal which made you ill.” 

Yes, it w'as te shareoal,” replied the young 
man, with a marked German accent. 

I hope that you will be more careful about 
it in future,” she continued, believing that she 
was talking to a would-be suicide, but not 
quite certain of it. 

I subbose so,” was the weak- voiced, indif- 
ferent, non-committal answer. 

She looked anxiously into the fine face which 
was now beginning to reassume somewhat of 
its natural colour and beauty. 

^^If you are suffering under any trouble,” 
she said, I trust and desire that you will tell 
me of it. Perhaps I can aid you. ” 

‘'I haf but one drubble,” he replied. ^^It 
is life.” 

Wicked as the sentiment seemed to her, the 
man who uttered it did not seem wicked, but 
only pitiable. In the quivering droop of his 
lip, and in the fixed but xinseeing stare of his 
blue eyes, there was a profound anguish and 
a calm desperation which made her think of 
the unsounded, motionless xvaters of the Dead 
Sea covering ruined cities. She had never 
before seen such sorrow; at least she had 
never before seen sorrow expressed with such 
frankness ; and the spectacle impressed her 
the more terribly because of its novelty. 

The youth now rose, steadied himself with 
difficulty, rubbed his forehead and his eyes, 
struck his hand repeatedly on the back of his 
neck, obviously confused, dizzy, and in pain. 
Janet felt that feminine delicacy ordered her 
to leave him; but she did not dare, lest he 
should rekindle his charcoal. Turning away 
in order to gain time for reflection, she found 
herself near the easel, and she examined the 
picture. It was a landscape representing a scene 


on the North River which she had visited and 
which she instantly recognized. Although un- 
finished, she xvas so little a judge of painting 
that she did not pei'ceive that, and she thought 
it beautifully done. Of a sudden it occurred 
to her womanly wdt and sensibility that here 
w^-as something whereby she might gain a hold 
upon this victim of despair and draw him back 
to a willingness to live. 

‘^^Did you do this?” she asked. ""Are you 
a painter?” 

His face brightened the merest trifle as lie 
caught her look of interest. 

""Yes, I am a bainter,” he answered. "‘Let 
me turn it to the light for you,” he added, 
with a courtesy of manner strangely at variance 
with his coarse and even dirty clothing. "" You 
see it is not vinished yet,” he went on, looking 
kindly at her, as if he detected her ignorance 
of art and pitied her for it. 

"" I know the place,” she said, forcing a smile 
of encouragement. "" I have had the pleasure 
of visiting it. How well you have represented it 1 

""So you haf peen there?” he replied, with 
just the faintest possible smile of gratification. 
"" It is a pewtifiil spot.” 

"" Why don’t you sell it?” 

""What ! sell it so? It is not vinished.” 

"" Then why don’t you finish it?” she added, 
trembling with anxiety to make him promise 
to do so. 

""I haf not time,” he said, his gloom re- 
turning. 

"" Oh, but you have time,” she urged eagerly. 
""You ^/ia^Hiave time.” 

He eyed her meditatively, earnestly, and 
solemnly, as if querying whether he should tell 
her his miserable story. While he hesitated 
this excellent Janet Hokum was praying in 
her heart that Heaven would guide him toward 
goodness and safety. 

""See here,” he said at last, ""I will deli 
you someting. You haf saved my life. I will 
dell you why I wanted to die, I had no money. 
I could not get food. I could not bay for my 
room. I had had drnbbles pevore^ — over in 
Gbermany. Und now I had not a cent in my 
bocket. So at last I tires out, und I gives it 
up. I lights my shareoal, und I lies down to 
sleep it out. That is my shtory.” 

In spite of his strong German accent he was 
sublime, and terrible, and pitiable. The tears 
rushed into Janet’s eyes, and stepping suddenly 
forward she caught both his hands, as if she 
would prevent him by force from again attempt- 
ing his life. 

"" I t’ank you,” was the simple response of 
a man whose sensibility and quickness enabled 
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Him to iiiiderstaEd .sympatliy which had not 
been uttered* '. 

^‘ Yon must not do this again/’ *she urged 
as soon as she could vspeak. “ I will see that 
you have friends. You shall have time to 
finish your picture. I will help you to sell it. 

: Have eaten to-day 

' I haf no abbedide. ” 

She understood that he had not eaten, and 
the tears shone in her eyes again. 

“ Come down to niy room/’ she said. You 
must. Y^ou can take some tea, at any rate. 
Come down and sit with me, at least, while I 
eat.” 

I am opliged,” he answered as he followed 
her. “ But you must excuse my abbearance,” 
he added, glancing at his ragged clothing, 
stained with grease and daubed with paint. 

I am not fit for the gombany of a lady.” 

' n. am only a poor schoolmistress, ’ ’ she smiled. 

And in you I can respect the artist.” 

He bowed with a courteous grace, which 
gave him the air of a gentleman, in spite of 
his wretched raiment. 

Arrived in her little parlour-bedroom with 
this strange companion, Janet Hokum’s heart 
fluttered. It was the first time that a man 
had been with her there alone. If visitors 
should arrive what would they think? Of 
course it would be impossible to explain that 
here was a gentleman whom she had caught 
trying to commit suicide, and whom she had 
undertaken to cure of his self-destro3ing pro- 
pensities b}" means of tea and sympathj”. 
Moreover, what would this man himself think 
of her! She was squeamish about situations 
because — (and here we come to a fact which 
I have not hitherto dared to mention) — well, 
she was squeamish because she was an old 
.maid..'. 

It is curious, but it is none the less true, 
that a woman of thirty-eight is usually more 
fiistidious about appearances, and even about 
realities, than a girl of eighteen. Enlightening 
meditations, perhaps some dangers avoided, 
perhaps some scandals innocently incurred, 
a habit of life which has become a governing 
motive, are the explanations of this singular 
phenomenon. lYell, Janet Holcum, being 
thirty-eight years of age, blushed and was 
k'oublcd at the thought of being alone with 
this handsome man of twenty-five, although 
he might be looked upon as little more than 
a ghost returned from beyond the grave. 
Presently her natural good sense, strengthened 
by a perfect uprightness of heart, came to her 
support. 

** Pshaw I” she thought, am old enough 


j to be his aunt ; besides, I am saving him from 
death. Let w'ho will blame me, I am doing 
my duty.” 

Having had lunch that day, she had pro- 
posed to go without dinner, and consequently 
she had slight provision for a meal. She miglit 
have run out to make purchases, but she was 
afraid to leave her Tartar to himself for the 
present, and, moreover, haste seemed to be 
more important than plenty. She lighted her 
gas stove, got her tea ready, and set out a store 
of graham crackers, butter, and cheese. Then 
followed a moderate repast and a conversation 
which lasted well into the evening. 

Drawn out by sympath^^, the guest told his 
whole stor3% His name, he stated, was Ernst 
Rodolf Hartmann, and he was the youngest 
son of an official in the civil service of Prussia, 
Carried away by the liberal ideas so common 
among European students, he had attached 
himself, after leaving the university of Berlin, 
to a secret club of republicans, whose object 
was to substitute democracy for the Hohen- 
zollerns. The club had been ferreted out by 
the police; Ernst and two or three other 
members had been condemned to a brief im- 
prisonment: moreover, he had been disinherited 
and disowned by his father, a furious loyalist. 

' Worst of all, a beautiful girl to whom he was 
betrothed had, during his confinement, been 
driven or coaxed into a marriage with some old 
baron. This last sorrow, which he related with 
childlike candour and simplicity, made Janet 
Holcum blush to her ears even wffiile her heart 
throbbed with pit}". 

When he rose to return to his room he seemed 
to be at least temporaril}" reconciled to the 
struggle of life. 

I will dry it a leetle longer if you will gif 
me a hand,” he said. I will go to bainting 
again.” 

^^Oh! how can you talk of it so coolly!” 
she exclaimed with heartfelt solemnity and 
even wdth horror. Don’t jmu know that 
what you have done to-day is very wicked? 
Forgive me,” she added instantly, remember- 
ing how miserable he had been, and looking 
with pity at his wasted face. the way, she 
talked very little of her Johnsonese to this 
man ; for, in the first place, she supposed that 
he, being a foreigner, might not understand 
it ; and secondlj", she had to be so earnest with 
him that only the simplest words seemed 
suitable. 

What could I do?” he asked. A gentle- 
man may not pe a peggar. Besides, I was not 
a bainter at home. Mein faders were to make 
of me a panker. Bainting was merely my fancy. 
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I had EO hope of Biiccess in it. What could 
I do?” , 

‘‘ Will you promise to come to take break- 
fast with me?” 

“ I bromise — upon my honour.” 

‘ ‘ Remember now — upon your honour. Good 
night. ” 

He took her hand, and before she could guess 
what he meant to do he kissed it. Notwith- 
standing the perfect simplicity of his manner, 
notwithstanding that the action was obviously 
a mere expression of civilitj-^ and gratitude, 
Janet Holcum, who had never before had her 
hand kissed, blushed again until it seemed to 
her that her hair was turning scarlet. Without 
noticing her confusion, this ragged gentleman 
said sweetly “ Goot night,” and bowed himself 
out of the room. 

From this good-night forward Janet was 
burdened and blessed with another labour of 
love. She had a suicide to reform — a soul 
without hope to fill with hope — a man without 
work to provide with work — a lover of lager to 
satisfy with black tea — a brand to snatch from 
all sorts of burnings. It was not only a heavy 
load to carry, but a delicate one to handle. 
Her orphan, as she soon began to call him, 
must not eat in her room for fear of Mrs. 
Grundy. She must content herself with letting 
him go to cheap restaurants for his dinner, and 
with occasionally carrying him a cup of tea to 
w'ash down the dry bread which she knew was 
his only supper. As for converse, she firmly 
invited him to see her every Sunday evening ; 
she sometimes dropped into his den to look at 
his work and cheer him on with it; oftener 
still, she took a walk wdth him in the hall or 
an evening promenade in the streets. 

She was proud of herself, and yet ashamed 
of herself. It struck her as almost indelicate 
that she should support a man, especially a 
young and handsome one. Moreover, her labour 
of love was a fearful expense compared with 
her small income. She was soon obliged to 
draw on her savings’-bank deposit, and that 
had always been kept in a consumptive state 
by the needs of her gii’l cousin. At first she 
thought of getting up a subscription for her 
painter, or of interesting some rich school 
committeeman in his behalf ; but very shortly 
she took such a fancy to him that she did not 
want any one else to earn a claim to his grati- | 
tnde : and so she went on paying out her savings 
for his necessities. When winter arrived and 
fuel must be had, she bought it for him, although, 
he tried to do without. Next came an over- 
coat, and a pair of mittens, and some heavy 
underclothing, because she could not bear to 


see him walking the streets with, a red. nose, 
and fingers. ' It was in vain for him to refuse ; 
she absolutely forced him to take. 

Meantime small profits from, his brush. Tlie 
picture which she had thought perfect really luid 
but five or six days’ work upon it, and needed 
a month more. And when it was done it brought 
only twenty-five dollars. It was of no use'for 
her to scold the picture-dealer for his sharpness, 
and to endeavour to move his pity by tolling 
him the tale of the German’s poverty. The 
man of art replied that it was not a known 
name; that paintings sold in the xVmeriean 
market mainly by force of reputation ; that he 
had his own living to make, and that she might 
take the money or leave it. 

“ If he can do a figure-picture, and do it 
first-rate,” said this rational monster, “ I can 
be more liberal with him. There are so many 
landscapes. Every American artist can make 
landscapes.” * 

On this hint Ernst commenced a figure pic- 
ture. It was his forte; he had simply tried a 
landscape because he had judged that to be 
the favourite genre in America; he had known 
that he could not hope to excel in it. A beau- 
tiful group was soon sketched, representing a 
scene from King Philip’s war, the interior of 
a cabin lighted by its owm flames, a beautiful 
girl in the grasp of Wampanoag warriors, a 
father and brother struggling manfully against 
her captors, and in the near back-ground, faintly 
seen through the shattered door, a coming re- 
lief of Puritan riders. Janet Holcum, the 
patriotic New Englander, was delighted with 
W'liat she thought already a perfect success, and 
wanted to sell the group as it was. 

“No,” judged Ernst. “I cannot avvord to 
waste virst impressions. This is the mo.st 
divvicult bart of the baiiiting, though the 
quickest. But it wdll need a long time to 
make it goot enough. It will need all winter,” 
he concluded, -with a piteously apoiogetieal 
glance at Janet. 

“Go on,” she said, flushing with the noble 
heart-beat of self-sacrifice as she caught sight 
of this mute appeal. “This time I know" you 
will triumph. We can live till it i.s done.” 

“Heaven pless you!” he replied, taking her 
hand and kissing it by force. “You are the 
noplest -woman upon the earth.” 

The kiss and the praise brought a deeper 
blush than one often sees on such a pale, sallow 
face as that of J anet. For we must come now" 
to a w"eighty secret; w’e must make an avowal 
which is almost tragic. Not content w"ith 
dow"ering this poor stranger with her worldly 
wealth, Janet had already begun to give him 
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tlie treasures which she had received direct 
from Heaven. All the love which lies hidden 
in tlic heart of a good and pure old maid, all 
the vast abj^ss of sensibility which exists in a 
feminiue nature that has found no natural 
outlet, had in her case been stirred to the pro- 
foundest depths by the penniless, friendless, 
handsome, clever youth whom she had saved 
from death. Useless to struggde against the 
infatuation; it had commenced too insidiously, 
as mere humariity; then it had crept on too 
sivlv, in the guise of mere charity. Oh, how 
dinning it had been! All at once there was a 
flaming transformation, and she found herself 
the victim of a first passion, as much in love 
as if slie were a young girl. 

Eesist? She tried in vain to do so. Eun 
away? She could not give up her position, 
lest "she should thereby fail to complete her 
cousin’s education, and leave ?iim to starve. 
Once more, self-sacrifice; though all her life 
had been self-sacrifice, she must go on with it; 
she must love and suffer and be silent. And 
so the mischief proceeded at a terrible rate, for 
every day added to its magnitude. What made 
things worse was that Ernst was nobly con- 
scious of his obligations, and profuse in thanks, 
in praises, in the most delicate and charming 
attentions. If he met her on the street he 
took his hat entirely off his comely head, and 
saluted her as schoolma’ams are not always 
saluted. If he walked with her, he had the 
air of escorting a duchess. He would leave 
his beautiful labour at any moment to greet 
her return to the house with a smile, or to run 
on lier errands. His whole deportment toward 
her was a continual burning of incense. 

She had never before known such a finished 
gentleman: more than that, she had never met 
a sweeter and finer nature. She comprehended 
at last that even his attempted suicide was a 
proof of his high self-respect and sense of hon- 
our, inasmuch as it was an effort to escape 
from the degradation of living by incurring 
debts which he could not discharge. That 
stoical declaration, ^Hf I could haf baid my 
room rent, I would haf gone on another 
month, ’’ seemed to her now something like a 
patent of nobility. Unaware of her own gran- 
deur of character, she worshipped his grandeur 
of character. Finally, she worshipped his 
genius, which had begun to show her the uni- 
verse of glory that there is in art, and which 
was able to seize ideas scarcely perceptible to 
her unpractised esthetic vision, and place 
them before her in the resurrection robes of 
drawing and colour. 

Ah well! she was desperately in love with 


him, and she could not help admitting it to her 
accusing conscience, and could not put aside 
the scornful finger of her sense of womanly 
shame. But did he know it? xis yet she was 
sufficiently herself to hope that he did not. 
Although she could not meet him without 
feeling a blush run through her whole face, 
although his praises and the touch of his hand 
made her tremble from head to foot, she trusted 
that she was keeping her fiery secret. And so 
she was: a young man does not easily suspect 
that a woman thirteen years his senior has a 
passion for him; and if Ernst noticed her 
tremors and changes of colour, he imputed 
them to womanly delicacy and Puritan sliy- 
ness. While Janet, locked in her own room, 
was looking in the glass at her pale face, high 
cheek-bones, square jaws, straight mouth, and 
incipient wrinkles, while she was wishing with 
both tears and shame that all that supportable 
plainness were beauty and youth, he, steadily 
at work, did not think of her at all, or only 
thought of her as his “'goot vriend.” His 
handsome countenance, now pink and 'white 
in colour as wmll as classic in outline, wms not 
shadowed by tlie slightest cloud from the fires 
of love, unle.ss indeed he remembered now and 
then his lost Jungfrau in Faderland. 

About the time that ‘ ^ The Rescue ” (as J anet 
I christened the scene from Philip’s war) reached 
I its finishing point, Ernst encountered an Ame- 
rican artist named Stanley. Stanley was a 
portrait-painter in high fashion, who made six 
thousand dollars a year, and spent it all on 
himself and some poor relations. Too gener- 
ous and soft-hearted to save money, he wanted 
to study in the galleries of Europe without 
ever having the first spare dollar for the voy- 
age, and talked of launching into genre pic- 
tures or ‘‘high art” without ever being able 
to give up his pot-boiling labour in kit-kats. 
The result of this existence, acting upon this 
kindly spirit, was that while Stanley envied 
the chances of more famous artists, he honestly 
admired their productions. 

Meeting Ernst at the Academy, he fell into 
chance conversation with him, liked his naive 
and badly pronounced but judicious criticisms, 
went with him to his lodgings, and fell in love 
with “The Rescue.” His fiorid face flushed 
crimson with enthusiasm as he exclaimed, 
“Bj" Jove! you are on the road to fame. You 
needn’t have apologized for your room. This 
picture furnishes it like a palace. I wish I 
was a poor devil. I wish I could live in this 
style and try to do something good. But I 
can’t. I must dress in a certain way, and go 
to certain parties, and live in a certain quarter. 
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If I didn’t^ I should lose my rim among cer- 
tain people. And then,” he added, as he 
thought of his mother and aunt, “then there 
would be trouble.” 

Thenceforward Stanley came often to Ernst’s 
room to watch the progress of “The Rescue,” 
and to tell him that it was sure of success. It 
was not long either before he gave the young 
German another startling piece of information. 

“That old girl downstairs is in love with 
you,” he said, through a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. 

“ What old curl?” asked Ernst, staring with 
the calm innocence of a child. 

“Miss Holciim.” 

“I hope you are misdaken,” replied the Ger- 
man gravely and almost solemnly, as if he 
already perceived an awful duty before him. 

“I should think you might see it,” grinned 
Stanley. “I saw it the first evening we called 
on her. It was plain enough to-day when she 
travelled up here to look at the picture. She 
can’t come near you without colouring and 
shaking. ” 

Ernst became still more solemn, and was 
evidently in profound thought. 

“You must be careful and not trifle with her 
young affections,” Stanley continued, with a 
rather hard-hearted smile, such as we accord 
to the heart-troubles of old maids. 

“I shall not dry vie with them,” replied 
Ernst, with a seriousness which silenced the 
American. 

During Stanley’s next visit Ernst said to 
him, “ I have peen seeing for myself, und I 
pelieve you are right. ” 

“Eight? Oh, about the shadow.” 

“Ho. Apout Miss Chanet Holcum. I pe- 
lieve she is in lofe with me. ” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” laughed 
Stanley. 

“ I haf but one thing to do. If she wishes 
to marry me, I must marry her. I owe her 
my life. I owe her this picture, which you 
say is goot. I haf lived on her money. As a 
man of honour, I must sacrifice myself to her; 
that is, if she wishes it. What else can I do?” 

“Good Lord! don’t be a fool,” remonstrated 
Stanley. *^You don’t love her, of course?” 

“I haf the very highest resbect for her. She 
is an atmira^le woman.” 

“Yes, I know. I suppose so. But this is 
carrying respect and gratitude a little too far. 
She is twelve or fifteen years older than jmu. 
You could not be happy with her. Come now! 
don’t be hasty.” 

“I will not be hasty. It all debends on 
whether she lofes me a great teal. We will see.” 


When Ernst, convinced that Janet “lofec 
him a great teal,” felt himself bound to declart 
an affection for her, and ask her to be his wife, 
the poor, lonely, hitherto unloved girl was 
fairly broken down by the revelation. She 
burst into tears, threw herself on her old, hard 
sofa, buried her face in the threadbare cushion, 
and sobbed out a spasm of mingled joy and 
terror. 

“Oh! can this be true?” she finally burst 
forth, 'when she became conscious of his hand 
in hers. “Is it true?” she demanded, sitting 
up and looking eagerly at him. “If it isn t, 
take it back. Don’t tell it me any more. It 
would kill me — to find out that it isn’t true^ — 
oh, it would kill me.” 

“ It is endirely dnie, my tear Chanet,” was 
the adorable falsehood of the chivalrous Ger- 
man. “ I owe all to you. My life will not 
bay the debt. But I do not insist upon mar- 
riage excebt when you wish it. You must 
chudge for yourself when it will be brudent.” 

At this moment Janet caught a view of her- 
self in her mirror. Flushed with joy and love 
she looked almost handsome, and it seemed to 
her for a moment that she was young and de- 
sirable. The illusion helped her to believe 
wdiat she could not help longing to believe. 
Drawn by Ernst’s pitying embrace, she believed 
that it was the embrace of affection, and she 
let her head fall upon his shoulder, with the 
words, “Oh, my darling!” 

Henceforward they were engaged, though 
when they would be married neither of them 
could say, not even the old and wise (only half 
wise) Janet. With her, life was a delicious 
dream, forgetful altogether of the hard past 
and cai'eless often of the doubtful future. With 
him life was a point of honour and of duty, 
an obedience to self-respect and a rendering of 
obligations. His ways were naturally so ca- 
ressing, and he was so conscientiously assiduous 
in his attentions to her, that he thoroughly 
deceived even the suspiciousness of her humble 
and shy nature. In the main she believed 
entirely in his affection, amazing as the acqui- 
sition seemed to her, and much as she doubted 
her worthiness of it. It is quite possible that 
there was not at that time in Hew York a 
happier woman than this almost penniless old 
maid, betrothed to a young artist who was 
encumbered with debts, and who did not love 
her. Such are the joys of this world: half of 
them, at least, delusions; the other half tran- 
sitory. 

At last “The Eescue” was sold. Stanley 
went with Ernst to the picture-dealer’s; de- 
manded, with much pomp of manner, a private 
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audierK;e: exposed the canvas in the best light, 
and asked five hundred dollars for it. 

“It is worth it/’ confessed Mr. Moineau. 
“ Only there is no name. If you would put 
your name to it, Mr. Stanley?” 

“Mine! I am only a portrait-painter. ” 

“ Yes, but you are knowm. It would sell 
the picture.” 

“Gif him the name/’ interposed Ernst, 
with the eagerness of a beggar grasping at 
alms. 

It’s a downright swindle, ” said the gener- 
ous American. “I couldn’t do such a group 
to save my life. I wmn’t take the credit of it.” 

“Both names?” suggested the dealer in 
genius. 

It was agreed to; the picture went on the 
market as the joint production of Stanley and 
Hartmann. The latter, perfectly satisfied, and 
indeed overjoyed, pocketed the five hundred 
dollais; the former, in spite of his private dis- 
claimeis, pocketed something considerable in 
the w^ay of glory. 

At Einst s request Janet Plolcuni had kept a 
strict account of her expenses in his behalf; 
and although he had used sharp economy, the 
balance against him amounted to four hundred 
and thirty dollars. On reaching home he went 
to her room, gave her a smile of child-like joy 
in response to her smile of anxiety, and tossed 
the sum of his earnings into her lap. Instead 
of hailing his good fortune with gladness she 
seemed to shrink from the money, laid it coldly 
on a table, rose to her feet with a pale face 
and said in a strange voice, “Well— you are 
tree. 

“No, my tear Chanet,” he replied, “1 am 
your slave.” 

Jliat is not what I want,” she stammered 
trembling visibly. “ I cannot submit to any 
such understanding. Mr. Hartmann, it is my 
duty to tender you your liberty.” 

1 ^^^Bng Chanet, ■what does this mean?” 
asked Ermst, putting his arm around her waist 
and drawdng her to him. 

My self-respect impels me to it,” she said 
beginning to cry. “ I fear that you proposed 
to me out of a sense of obligation. The obli- 
ption IS now cancelled. It was weak in me 
to accept you. I must make amends for it. 
Indeed, indeed, I must— you are free.” 

i iie gentlest caresses, the sweetest protesta- 
tions answered her and overwhelmed her faint- 
ng resolution. After a minute, and a very 
It le minute it was too, she could not help 
iettmg her head go on his shoulder and sob- 
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you. 

you. 


Oh, you are my life, my all 


I worship 


For a -vveek or more this sunshine of confi- 
dence and joy shone through an unclouded 
heart. She loved her man— her first man 
remember^-^gathered late in her mayin--^li; 
a sort of double affeetion-the lo/ of a be- 
trothed and of a mother. And because he 
returned it, or rather because she believed that 
he dy she felt that she owed him a life of 
gratitude, adoration, obedience, every sweet 
sentiment and every good work. She was 
amazingly influenced by him,- one might ah 
most saj% revolutionized. A teetotaller, be- 
neving that the wine recommended by Paul to 

P’l ytoxicating, and that all 
diinkera of ale and eider deserved the names 
of tipplei-s and guzzlei-s, she found nothing 
hateful now in the smell of lager A h<?f cr 
tobacco, she filled Ernst’s pi;e.\/ aamta 
of Johnsonian diction, she talked to him like 

th s/o /h I?"? A whither 

this youth might not have carried this mature 

w'oman. She was infatuated. Prom one point 
of view. It was laughable; from another, it was 
beautiful and pathetic. 

It is not in the nature of things that a wo- 
man of thirty-eight, who is engaged to a hand- 
some man of twenty-five, should remain always 
calmly sure of her conquest. An event wl 
approaching which was destined to cast upon 
this happy heart a shadow of uneasiness. As 
Janet sat, one holiday afternoon, beside her 
Ernst, watching the growth of meaning and 
beauty under his pencil, she said to him 
abruptly, “ My little cousin will be here soon ’’ 

_ “So?” replied the painter without stopping 
his work.^ “I must get her a bresent; shall 
It pea toll?” ’ 

^ A doll! She wouldn’t thank you. She is 
nineteen years old. ” 

“So!” exclaimed Ernst, looking up in sur- 
prise. “ Then she cannot pe fery little. ” 

dhll ’'r® P‘i A"' m my school. 

She has finished her education, and must begin 
to earn her living. ” ^ 

“ That is goot,” smiled the artist. We will 
make one family. ” 

“ My darling, I wanted to tell yon—” hesi- 
tated Janet. “We must say no'thing about 
our engagement for the present. That is I 
WOTld rather you would not, if it mAes' no 
ainerence to you.” 

“Why?” asked the painter, stopping his 
work and staring at her in surprise. 

“Because,” stammered and blushed this 


bin- out T I • and sob- “ Because,” sti 
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tliiiik it so queer. And then it may never 
come to anytiiing—we are so poor. At least 
it may be a long time first. Well, until our 
way is a little more clear before us, I would 
rather the engagement should be kept a secret. 
Yon are not annoyed, ai'e you, Ernst?” 

" ISTo, ” replied Ernst calmly, not understand- 
ing too well, and not caring quite enough. 

‘MYeli,” continued the shy and fastidious 
Janet, ‘'‘'then it shall be so. We will be just 
good friends in the eyes of Nellie until — until 
it shall seem best to let her know ” 

On the morrow arrived Nellie Fisher, a 
plump, lively, laughing little blonde, with eyes 
of a deep turquoise blue, hair of the lightest 
and flossiest flaxen, a face somewhat broad and 
nose somewhat short, beautiful in the German 
peasant style, but undeniably beautiful. Ernst, 
who was present at the meeting of the t^vvo 
cousins, glanced at the visitor so frequently 
and with an expression so full of mysterious 
meaning, that Janet’s interest was aroused. 
At the first chance for an aside she said to him. 

Well, what do you think of her?” 

‘^‘'She looks like the one in Gherman^^,” he 
replied, lost in meditation, his eyes both tender 
and sombre, his soul in other years and lands. 

Janet turned pale. 

Does the reader divine what she foresaw? 

Well, it happened. 

Ernst’s lieart was empty. Janet did not 
inhabit it ; had not even entered into it. The 
unnamed girl whom he had loved in Prussia 
had by heroic efforts been so far expelled from 
it, that he did not desire ever again to see 
her. But her former residence there had so 
moulded the abode, that any one who resembled 
her could seize upon it, occupy it, and fill it. 
What now happened to the young man was 
apparently love at first sight, but was really 
no more than the transferring of an old love 
to a new object. A week after he first met 
Nellie Fisher the thought of her could fill him 
with delicious reveries, while the thought of 
his troth-plight to Janet Holcum was sufficient 
to make him meditate once more upon suicide. 

And the girl? He and she met every dajq 
and two or three times a day. In spite of liis 
conscientious efforts to control himself, there 
was in his manner toward her a tenderness, 
which, reinforced by his beauty, his graceful 
address, and the glamour of his artistic ability, 
could not but move the heart of a child of nine- 
teen who had never hoped for so fine an ad- 
mirer, In a little while Nellie began to flutter 
at sight of him, and to pet him in spite of her 
iiutterings. 

"Hsn’t he charming?” she said to her cousin. 


Do you think so?” replied Janet, half gra- 
tified and half anxious. 

“ I really like his accent now, I thought it 
ridiculous at first.” 

“So did I.” 

“What does she mean?” queried Nellie, 
marvelling at this dryness and brevity. “Gjli’ 
I suppose I know. He is poor, and I am poor, 
and we mustn’t—flirt. Well— I suppose we— 
mustn’t.” 

She went to the glass, looked at her lily sld m 
wished her nose were longer, arranged her 
flaxen hair, and wondered whether he liktal 
her. 

“ Do you know how you could flatter me?” 
she said before long to Ernst. 

“Ho'w?” he asked coolly, fbr she tempted 
him ill a distressing manner, and he felt that 
he must allow himself no expansion. 

“ Oh! you don’t want to do it,” she replied, 
with a little sunny pout which she had, and 
which was irresistible. 

I am sure I wish to blease you,” he said, 
unable to bear her pout. “ How can I flatter 
imu?” 

“You could put me into one of your pic- 
tures.” 

“I should be charmed to do it,” admitted 
the over-tempted artist. 

The next day the two women beheld Nellie’s 
bewitching face, drawn and coloured with all 
the fervour of an art which loves, smiling from 
Ernst’s canvas. The younger blushed and 
bridled with joy to see herself there and so 
beautiful ; the elder wore a fixed, mechanical 
smile, and said repeatedly, “What an excellent 
likeness!” 

He had never put Janet’s face into his crea- 
tions. She did not blame him for that ; she 
believed that he could do nothing agreeable 
with it; she suxweyed herself in the glass and 
sighed, am so ugly!” But to see Nellie 
on that easel, painted by his hand, and painted 
so well, it was driving a dagger into her beating 
heart. 

That very day Ernst, in a fit of noble re- 
morse and self-sacrifice, said to Janet in private, 
“ I wish you would let me inform Nellie of our 
troth-plight. I think it would pe petter.” 

She grew so faint under the terrible revelation 
which he had unintentionally made, that for a 
moment she could not answer him ; and even 
when she spoke it was only to ask for delay. 

“ Stop!” she said, pressing her hands upon 
her eyes. “ Let me think. I must consider 
this.” 

He oflfered to slide his arm around her waist 
in his usual caressing style; but she gently 
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slopiieil liim, looked earnest ! y in liis face, 
smiled wifli an inLspeakable piteousness, and 
^u'taitlv ;iljded awaj ; Iier wlioie manner saying, 
A h, my darling ! you don’t wish to do it, and 
why do you do it?” 

, Is it possible that she gomprehends me?” 
though t Ernst, iblding his arms and shaking 
hi.-^ fiead with the air of a man who is trying 
to stnml iirm against himself. He appreciated 
f-illy the self-abnegation and heroism of Janet’s 
chrratUci ^ Ijc knew that if he once confessed 
to her t hat Im did not love her she would instantly 
fivie him from his engagement ; and there was 
flic image of Xel lie pleading with him for his 
sake, it not for hers also, to make the confes- 
sion. Me shook his head and set his teeth 
until he liad faced down the temptation, and 
had decided that, whether Janet permitted it 
or not, he would inform her cousin of the 
betrothal. 

But duringthaday, while superintending her 
classes with her usual conscientious thorough- 
ness, Hi.ss Holcum also came to a decision. 
On reaciiing home in the afternoon she sent 
Xel lie out on some distant errand, and then 
walked .slowly up to Ernst’s room. 

“ My tear Chanet 1 I am so glad to see you ! ” 
he said, coming towards her with extended 
iiand.s and his sweetest smile. My poor child, 
you look tired,” he added, glancing pityingly 
at her unusually pale tiice. There, sit down] 
and take some rebo.<e. Bo you see my bieture? 

I have made some changes.” 

Raising her patient eyes to the canvas, Janet 
perceived that the portrait of Mlie had been 
so altered as to be no longer recognizable 
Throl'ibing with admiration for this man, who 
could divine her heart so perfectly, and who 
could do what must have been hateful to him 
at the mere bidding of his sensitive conscience 
.she rose up wdtii suddenly flushed cdieeks, seized 
both his hands, printed one hot kis.s on his 


smooth, white fbreheod inrl a /’ i T ! i ^ragged herself away from him, 
holding liim at arm’s.Icn.o.th L I locked herself in her room. 


' UUCU urew oaCJC, 

holding liim at arm’s-length, in order to wor- 
ship him. 

‘ ‘ Ernst, I know what you have done,” she 
saui, hrml}^ thank you for vour noble 
iiuentions. But sacriflee for sacrifice. It is 
my turn now. Ernst, my own darling, we 
mast separate. I was born for you, but you 
were not born for me. We must end this 
engagement. I must end it, or despise myself 
There” I^^reakit. You are free. 

Shetore herself away from him and attempted 
to rush out of the room. 

“ Chanet! Chanet!’* he called, springing 
After her and seizing her in his arms. “It 
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must not pe so. You are the noplest woman 
on earth. I worship you. I cannot Io.se you.” 

''Oh! don’t I” iinplored Janet, looking up 
at him in despair, for he was taxing her almost 
beyond her strength. After a moment, rallying 
all the powder of her soul, she added, See 
I here, Ernst! let iis .speak the truth. Bo you 
I love me better than you love any one else?” 

How could he have the seeming cruelty to 
answer her ‘"‘'Ho?” He did what mo.st gentle- 
hearted men w’oiikl have done— he told her 
a pitying, self-saciiflciiig flilsehood. He said, 

I do. ” 

She ivas too clear-sighted to be deceived, and 
j too high-souled to accept an iiiiwiiliiig heart, 
j ‘'^Look at this .Bible, Ernst,” she continued, 

I drawing from her pocket a little Testam.ent 
that never quitted her. ‘^^'Piit your hand 
upon it ; ” and here, seizing his fingers, she 
cia.sped them around the book. How tell me 
whether you love me better than any other.” 

" You trife me into a gorner, ” replied the 
artist, piteously. ''Well, I swear. I swear 
that I resbect und atmire you more than any 
other human peing. Is it not enough?” 

"Bo you love Heilie?” 

" She is so like ,” he stammered. 

" Well, she will soon be in love with you,” 
said Janet, with a last supreme effort. " Take 
her. Make her happy. ” 

She liad been leaning away from him. She 
j now turned, with the revuision of a billow, 

I threw her arms around his neck, covered hi,s 
I face with kisses and tears, and then once more 
j leaned back from him to look at him. 

"That is the end of all between u,s,” she 
said, in a hoarse, deep voice, totally unlike her 
usual utterance. "Henceforward I shall do 
my duty, and you must help me do it. One 
thing never tell Hellie of this; it would 
darken her happines.s. And now— good -bve.” 

She dragged herself away from him, ran 


Mein Gott !” murmured Ernst, left to 
himself. "I shall lose a heart worth den 
tousand of mine. But it is petter. vShe is 
wiser. I could not lofe her. I should end l)y 
making her unhabby as now^ — und more so. 
She is wise for us poth. ” 

The next day, to the astonishment and 
annoyance of Hellie Fisher, but by the positive 
dictation of Janet Holcum, the two women 
removed from their lodgings to a cheap board- 
ing-house. There wa,s, however, one good 
thing abont the change: the boarding-house 
had a parlour where Mr. Hartmann could be 
received with a sense of spotIes.s propriety ; and 
what was delightful, he always had to be re- 
, ' . 88 
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weired by Miss Fisher, the elder cousin excus- 
ing herself on pretence of business, illness, &c. 
One can easily see that ail this had to end in 
a second troth-plight, and that the parties to 
it could not be other than Ernst and Nellie. 
It was ^‘petter;” youth must have youth; 
love must have love. In these bargains mere 
respect and gratitude are not a fair exchange 
for the unreasoning, instinctive, potent impulse 
of the heart. 

Almost the first use that Nellie made of her 
betrothal was to run down to Ernst’s studio, 
entirely^ as she declared, to look at the new 
picture, but mainlj^ no doubt, to look at the 
artist. She too, like Janet before her, ob- 
served a cliange in the personages of the little 
drama. She had never known that her like- 
ness had been obliterated, and she did not 
discover it now, for it had been restored in all 
its beauty. But in the face of one of the 
principal female figures — a face which, though 
not absolutely handsome, was sublime with an 
expression of noble and tender resignation — 
in tliis face, which looked up to heaven as if it 
had descended from thither, Nellie recognized 
the countenance of Janet Holcura. 

^MVhy ! you have got in Cousin Jennie 
too,” exclaimed the delighted girl. Oh, you 
creature ! you have made her finer than me.” 

‘'*1 wanted to tignify the bainting,” said 
Ernst simply, ^^with the bortrait of the pest 
woman in the world.” 

Isn’t she!” replied Nellie, pressing her 
face gratefully against his shoulder. I am 
so glad you do her j ustice. I owe everything 
to her. Oil I I wouldn’t cause her a grief for 
the world,” 


despair that was uttered by this martvr, at 
least ill human ears. 

When Stanley heard of Miss Holemn's pro- 
posed departure, he said to Ernst, in surprise 

wiot I 2/0“!- missionary! 

What have you taken the mitten! Oh 

you. clever dog! You know the difFerence be- 
tween an old maid and a new one. ” 

((j ’ ®aid the German, with solemn it v, 

I do not want you, one of rny pest vrieiids/ 

I 1 I ^^'ant you to resbect 

11 oleum as she ought to be resbected. I will 
dell you everything, and you must dell no one. ” 

Beiore he had half finished his story of the 
broken engagement, Stanley rose from his seat, 
dropped Ins cigar, and walked up and down 
the room, rubbing his eyes with his hands, just 
like an affected hoy. 

“ By Jove ! ” he exclaimed, when the narrator 
had ceased. ^Mf she wasn’t in love with you. 
Id be tempted to marry her myself. She’s, 
not a chicken, and she’s not a beauty, but she’s 
pure gold.” 

^ ' '>S he’s a berfect lady imd a grand gentl email 
ill one, said Ernst. 

The urgencies of the Board sent Janet off to 
Ceylon before the marriage. Hartmann and 
Stanley accompanied her as far as the Narrows, 
and then, from the deck of the tug, watched 
her as she leaned over the tafirail, waving 
farewell to friends and native land. 

lonely figure of this loving, self- 
sacrificing, heroic, sublime martyr faded from 
their sight, the American said, ^^God bless. 

V German added, with his eyes 

full of tears, ^^Sancta Chanet, ora iwo nobisJ’* 


The picture having been sold to Moineau for 
the large sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
it was decided that Ernst’s prospects of success 
were good enough to justify marriage, and 
Janet ruled that Nellie must go home for that 
purpose to the residence of an old aunt in 
Connecticut. 

The girl having departed, Janet felt able to 
have one interview with Hartmann, not with 
the object of indulging in any weak reproaches 
or bemoanings, but to bid him a last farewell. 
She wms going to Ceylon, she informed him, as 
English teacher in one of the schools of the 
^’ American Board of Foreign Missions.” 

/^Oh! it is too far!” implored the young 
man. ^ 'Hf you must go away, let it pe still 
in this gountry. There is the Freedmen’s 
Bureau schools in the South. ” 

People return from the South,” she replied, 
must go whence I shall never return.” 

It was the only complaint, the only cry of ^ 


PAN’S SONG OF SYPJNX. 

Pan’s Syrinx was a girl indeed, 

Though now she’s turned into a reed; 
From that dear reed Pan’s pipe does come, 
A pipe that strikes Apollo dumb; 

Nor flute, ^ nor lute, nor gittern can 
So chant it as the pipe of Pan: 
Cross-gartered swains and dairy girls, 
With facCvS smug and round as pearls, 
YGien Pan’s shrill pipe begins to play, 
With dancing wear out night and day; ' 
The bagpipe’s drone his hum lays by, 

Wlien Pan sounds iip his minsti-elsy; 

His minstrelsy, O base! This quill, 

Which at my mouth with wind I fill, 

Puts me in mind, though her I miss, 

That still my Syrinx’ lips I kiss. 

John Lyly, 
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, AITTUMK' leaves. ' ■ 

, Philippians. iii. 21. 

born 25th April, 1792; died 29tli 
u h, im. ^ Msicated at Oxford, and from 1S31 until 
ne uecupi.-.! tho chair of poetry in that miivemity. 
lie u.i... ^loar of Iinavicy, Hampsldre; and the author 
considerable influence 

r J! n f of the 

but his most popu- 

ao uru...jare: r/o: O„a;'boj?.. Tcr/r.- thou-litsinverLfor 
liiroughout the year; me 
;"''' ■' >dho;i; being thoiKdits 

m VHivo oi, clul.lren, tl,eir a.ul their priviJeh^- 

."^ VT' ‘f '■'"•‘•'^‘'"lul: &c. The Ckristian 

.; f,'"“ -'W*-’-™'’ 1827, aud has passe<l throngh 

-■.IB 1,1, m seven him, lr«l olitiuns. The QimHerlv Re- 
said el It; In this volume OW Herbert wwM 
ve !* Wn'>>-ed spirit, and Wiiltou would 

the author.™ '* *“ ““*•> acquaintance with 

Red o’er the forest peers tlie setting sun. 

The line of yellow light dies fast away 

Tlwt mwn'd the eastern copse: and dim and dun 

, r alls Oil the moor the brief November day. 

No^v the tir’d hunter winds a parting note, 

^ And Echo bids good-niglit from every glide • 

Yet Avait awhile, and see the calm leaves float ’ 

■Each to his rest beneath their pareiit'shade ■ 


Heax-^ and dull tliis frame of limbs and heart, ■ 

■ Whetherslowc.reepmgoiieoldearth,,orborne 

On lofty steed, or loftier proxv, dart • 

O’er wave or fleld; yet.bree^ies Jaughfo scorn 

Our puny speed, and birds, a.nd clouds in heaven, ■ 
And fish, .like living shafts that pierce tlie main 
And stars that shoot through freezing air at even- 
Wlio but would follow, might he break his chain? 

Ami thou Shalt break it soon ; the gTovelliiig worm 
fehali find his xvings, and soar as fast and free 

As his transfigur’d Lord with lightning 

And snowy vest— such grace lie won for thee, 

When from the grave He sprang at daxvn of morn, 
And led through boundless air thy enmj ucring road 
Levying a glorious track, where saints, new-born, ‘ ’ 
Might fearless follow to their blest abode. 

But first, by many a stem and .fiery blast 
The xvorld’s rude furnace must thy blood refine 
And many a gale of keenest woe be pass’d 
Till every pulse beat tnie to airs dix'ine, 

Till every limb obey the mounting soul, 

The mounting soul, the call by Jesus given. 

He^who the stormy heart can so control, 

The laggard body soon xviil waft to Heax’en. 


How like decaying life tliey seem to glide ! 

And yet no second spiirig have tiiey in store 
But where they fall, forgotten to abide 
Is ail tlieir portion, and they ask no more. 

Soon o’er their heads blithe April aii-s shall .sing, 

A tnousand xxuld-fioxvers round them shall unfold 
L ic green buds glisten .in the dews of Spring, 

-hid ail be vernal rapture as of old. 

Uiiconscious they in waste oblix'ion lie. 

In ;di the wo.r].d of busy life aronnd 
No thought of them; in ail tlie bounteous sky 
Bo drop, for them, of kindly influence found. 

-Blau's portion is to die and rise again— 
let he complains, wliile these unmurmuringpart 
^u.ay,heu- sweet lives, as pure from sin and stain, 
As ms Avhen Eden held his virgin heart. 

And haply lialf nnblam’d Im murmuring voice 
y ^omid in Heaven, were all his second life 
f)u,y tnc first renew’d-the heathen’s choice, 

A round of listless joy and xveary strife. 

FoviWj. were this e.aitJ,, if eaitli were all, 

Tho brighten’d oft by dear affection’s kiss •— 

TVho for po spangles wears the funeral pall? 

Hat catch a gleam beyond it, and ’tis Wta. 


MY PAEE. 


“r WeisiutuTZr 

nf'e ^ a £«ay. Sapphire Cross; The Parson J 
Puwford-, MirseJElisia; The Star-Garer' Xee H'pnlit-.a 

Ws and <5ace-a.»vl- inrt haf uS ten 
s“vs “kVjf talarod oStte 

^ charactei’s are real personages and tfiph* 

tS-'white touches of almMt mioroscopio 

ttes„Woundin^,Se~teS^^^^^ 


Don t you make a mistake now, and think 
1 m not a working-man, becan.se I am. Don't 
you run away with the idea that because I go 
ot a morning and find my horse and cab waiX- 

drK.r ^ bmps up and 

(imeb off, as I don t work as .hard as any 

mechanic, because I do; and I used to work 

dotm’-if’k’*' Sunday and week- 

dajs till the missu.s and mo laid our heads 
together, and said if we couldn’t live on sis 
days work a week at cabbing, we’d trv some 
thmg else; so now I am only a six davs' man 
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JTone o’ your poor, broken-kneed knackers 
for me. I takes my money in to the governor 
regular, and told him flat that if I couldn’t 
have a decent horse I wouldn’t drive; and I 
spoke a bit sharp, having worked for him ten 
years. 

Take your ehice, Steve Wilkins,” he says; 
and I took it, and drove Kangaroo, the wall- 
eyed horse with a rat tail. 

I had a ' call one day off the stand by the 
Foundling, and has to go into Kew Ormond 
Street, close by; and I takes up an old widow 
lady and her daughter — as beautiful a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen as ever I set eyes on, 
but so weak that I had to go and help her 
down to the cab, when she thanked me so 
sweetly that I couldn’t help looking again and 
again, for it was a thing I wasn’t used to. 

Drive out towards the country, cabman, 
the nearest way,” says the old lady; "^ancl 
when we want to turn back, I’ll speak.” 

^ Poor gal ! ” I says, ^ ^ she’s an invalid. She’s 
just such a one as my Fan would have been if 
she’d lived;” and I says this to myself as I 
gets on to my box, feeling quite soft; for 
though I knew my gal wouldn’t have been 
handsome, what did that matter? I didn’t 
like to lose her. 

“Let’s see,” I says again, ‘''she wants fresh 
air. We’ll go up the hill, and through Hamp- 
stead;” and I touches Kangaroo on the flank, 
and away we goes, and I picks out all the 
nicest hits I could, and when I comes across a 
pretty bit of view I pulls up, and pretends as 
there’s a strap wanted tightening, or a hoof 
picking, or a fresh knot at the end of the whip, 
and so on. Then I goes pretty quickly along 
the streety bits, and walks very slowly along 
the green lanes; and so we goes on for a good 
hour, when the old lady pushes the lid open 
with her parasol, and tells me to turn back. 

All right, mnm,” I says; and takes ’em 
back another way, allers following the same 
plan; and at last pulls up at the house where 
I supposed they was lodgers, for that’s a rare 
place for lodgings about there. 

I has the young lady leaning on my arm 
when she gets out, and when she was at the 
door she says, “Thank you” again, so sweetly 
and sadly that it almost upset me. But the 
old lady directly after asked me the fare, and 
I tells her, and she gives me sixpence too 
much, and though I wanted to pocket it, I 
wouldn’t, but hands it back. 

* ‘ Thank you, cabman,” she says; “ that’s for 
being so kind and attentive to my poor, child.” 

“God bless her, mum,” I says, “I don’t 
want paying for that. ” 
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Then she smileS' quite .pleasant, and asks me 
if it 'Would be worth my while to' call again 
the next afternoon if it was fine, and I says it 
would; and next day, just in the same way, I 
goes right off past Primrose Hill, and seeing 
as what they wanted was the fresh air, I makes: 
the best o’ my way right out, and then, when 
we was amongst the green trees. Kangaroo and 
me takes it easy, and just saunters along. 
Croing up hill I walks by his head, and picks 
at the hedges, while them two, seeing as I took 
no notice of ’em, took no notice o’ me. I mean, 
you know, treated me as if we was old friends, 
and asked me questions about the different 
places we passed, and so on. 

Bimeby I drives ’em back, and the old lady 
again wanted to give me something extra for 
what she called my kind consideration; but 
“No, Stevey,” I says to myself; “if you can’t 
do a bit o’ kindness without being paid for it, 
you’d better put up the shutters, and take to 
some other trade.” So I wouldn’t have it, and 
the old lady thought I was offended; but I 
laughed, and told her as the young lady had 
paid me; and so she had with one of her sad 
smiles, and I said I’d be there again nex’ day 
if it was fine. 

xVnd so I was; and so we went on day after 
day, and week after week; and I could see that, 
though the sight of the country and the fresh 
air brightened the poor girl up a bit, yet she 
was getting weaker and weaker, so that at last 
I half carried her to the cab, and back again 
after the ride. One day while I was waiting, 
the servant tells me that they wouldn’t stay in 
town, only on account of a gi’eat doctor, as 
they went to see at first, but who came to them 
now; and last of all, when I went to the house 
I used always to be in a fidget for fear the poor 
gal should be too ill to come out. But no; 
month after month she kep’ on; and when I 
helped her, used to smile so sweetly and talk 
so about the trouble she gave me, that one day, 
feeling a bit low, I turned quite silly; and 
happening to look at her poor mother a stand- 
ing there with the tears in her eyes, I had to 
hurry her in, and get up on to my seat as quick 
as I could, to keep from breaking down 
myself. 

Poor gal ! always so loving and kind to all . 
about her — always thanking one so sweetly, 
and looking all the while so much like what 
one would think an angel would look — it did 
seem so pitiful to feel her get lighter and 
lighter week by week — so feeble, that at last 
I used to go upstairs to fetch her, and always 
carried her down like a child. 

Then she used to laugh, and say, “Don’t 
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let me fall, Steplien”— for tliey got to, call me 
iiT ray name, and to know 'tlie missus, by her 
c»imliig in to lielp a bit; for the old lady asked 
me to recommend ’em an honest woman, and 
I knowcd none lionester than rny wife.' And 
Fo was with ererybody — it didn’t matter 
who it w’as — they all loved the poor gal:' and 
Tre had the wife come home and sit and talk 
about her, and about our Fanny as died, till 
she’s been that upset she’s cried terribly. 

Autumn came in werry wet and cold, and 
there was an end to my jobs there. Winter 
was werry severe, but I kep’ on hearing from 
the missus how the poor gal w^as— sometimes 
better, sometiines worse : and the missus alius 
shook her liead werry sadly when she talked 
about her. 

Jenny werry and Feberwerry went by terribly 
cold, and then March came in quite warm and 
hne, so that things got so forrard, you could buy 
radishes wonderful cheap in April; and one 
night the wife comes home and tells me that 
if it was as hne nex’ day as it had been, I 
was to call and take the old lady and her 
(laughter out. 

Xex’ day "was splendid. It -was as fine a 
spring day as ever I did see, and I sticks a 
daffy downdilly in on each side of Kangaroo’s 
head, and then spends tw'opence in a couple o’ ! 
bunches o’ wdlets, and pins ’em in on the side 
where the poor gal used to sit, puts clean straw 
in the boot, and then drives to the place with 
the top lid open, so as to sweeten the inside, 
because sw-ells had been smoking there that 
morning. 

**' Jest run yer sponge and leather over tlie 
apron a bit, Biuldj”,” I says to our ‘waterman, 
afoi’e I left the stand. 

^‘Gofc a w’edding on?” lie says, seeing how 
pertiekler I was. 

There, look alive!” I says, quite snappish, 
for I didn’t feel in a humour to joke; and then 
when I’d got all as I tliought right, I drives 
up, keeping the lid open, as I said afore. 

When I draws up I puts the nose-bag on the 
old horse, for him to amuse him, self with, and 
so a.s I could leave him, for he wouldn’t stir an 
inch with that bag on to please all the pleace- 
inen in London. Then I rings, and waits, ■ 
and at last gets my orders to go and help the 
young lady dowm. 

I takes off my hat, wipes my .shoes W'eil, and 
goes up, and there she ivas wniiting, and smiled 
so pleasantly again, and held out her hand to 
me, as though I’d been a friend, instead of a 
rough, weather-battered street cabman. And 
do you Imow what I did, as I went in there, 
with my eyes all dim at seeing her so, so 
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changed? W^hy, I felt as if I ought to do it, 
and I knelt down and took her beautiful white 
hand in mine, and kissed it, and left a big tear 
on it; for something seemed to say so plainly 
that she’d .soon be where I hoped my own poor 
gal was, whom. I always say we lost, biifc my 
wife says, not lost, for she is ours still.” 

She was ,so light now that I carried her down 
in a minute; and when .she was in the cab and 
saw the wilet.s, she took ’em down, and held 
’em in her hand, and nodded and smiled again 
at me, as though she thanked me for them. 

‘^Go the same way as you went first time, 
Stephen,” .she ,sa,ys. 

And I pushed over all the quieter bits, and 
took her out beyond Hampstead ; and there, in 
the greenest and prettiest spot I could find, I 
pulls up, and sits there listening to the .soft 
whispers of her voice, and feeling somehow 
that it was for the last time. 

After a bit I goes gently on again, more and 
more towards the country, where the hedges 
were turning beautiful and green, and all 
looked .so bright and gay. 

Bimeby I stops again, for there was a pretty 
view, and you could see miles away. Of course 
I didn’t look at them if I could help it, for the 
real secret of people enjoying a ride is being 
: with a driver wiio seems no more to ’em than 
the horse — a man, you see, wiio know's Ms 
place. But I couldn’t help just stealing one 
or two looks at the inside wiiere that poor gal 
lay back in the corner, looking out at the 
bright spring-time, and holding them two 
bunches o’ wilets close to her face. I was 
walking backwards and forwards then, patting 
the horse and straightening his harness, wdien 
I just catches the old lady’s eye, and saw she 
looked rather frightened, and she leans over 
to her daughter and calls her by name quickly; 
but the poor girl did not move, only stared 
straight out at the blue sky, and smiled so 
softly and sweetly. 

I didn’t w^ant no telling what to do, for I 
was in ray seat and the old horse flying amost ' 
before you could have counted ten; and away 
we went, full pace, till I come up to a doctor ’.s, 
dragged at the bell, and had him up to the 
cab in no time; and then he rode on the foot- 
board of the cab, in front of the apron, with 
the shutters let down; and he wiiispered to me 
to drive back softly, and I did. 

The old lady has lodged with us ever since, 
for I took a better place on purpose, and my 
missus always attends on her. She’s wherry 
fond o’ talking with my wife about their two 
gals who have gone before; but though I often 
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take her for a drive over the old spots, siie 
never says a word to me about such things; 
while soon after the funeral she told Sarah to 
tell me as the wiiets were not taken from the 
poor gil’s hand, same time sending me a fi-pun 
note to buy a suit o’ mourning. 

Of course I couldn’t wear that every day, 
but there was a bit o’ rusty crape on my old 
shiny hat not such a werry long time ago; and 
I never buy wiiets now, for as they lie in tire 
baskets in spring-time, sprinkled with the 
drops o’ bright -water, they seem to me to have 
tears upon ’em, and make me feel sad and 
upset, for they start me off thinking about 
My Pare.” 


HYMN TO ADVEPvSITY. 

BY tAOMAS gray. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

■\Yliose iron scourge and tor thing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound ill thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, impitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d, 

To thee he gave the heav’nly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 

What sorrow was, -fchou bad’st her know, 

And from her own she learn’d to melt at others’ 
woe. 

Scar’d at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-xdeasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt’ring foe ; 

By vain Prosperity receiv’d, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again 
believ’d. 

Wisdom in sable garb array’d, 

Immers’d in rapt’rous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the gen’ ral friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 


O ! gently on thy suppliant’s head, 

Dread godd.ess,, lay thy chast’niiig hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thiind’riiig- voice, and threat’niiig iiifeii, 
With screaming Horror’s fixii’ral, cry, 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty : 

Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 

The gen’rous spark extinct revive 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

Wiiat others are to feel, and know myself a 
Blan. 


PAINTING AND PAINTEES. 

BY JOHN RtJSKIN. 

Let us endeavour briefly to mark the real 
relations of tliree vast ranks of men, whom I 
shall call, for convenience in speaking of them, 
Purists, Naturalists, and Sensualists; not that 
these terms express their real characters, but 
I know no word, and cannot coin a convenient 
one, which would accurately express the oppo- 
site of Purist ; and I keep the terms Purist and 
Naturalist in order to comply, as far as pos- 
sible, with the established usage of langnage on 
the Continent. Now observe; in saying that 
neaidy everything |)resented to us in nature 
has mingling in it of good and evil, I do not 
mean that nature is conceivably improvable, 
or that anything that God has made could be 
called evil, if we could see far enough into its 
uses; but that with respect to immediate effects 
or appearances, it may be so, just as the hard 
rind or bitter kernel of a fruit may be an evil 
to the eater, though in the one is the protection 
of the fruit, and in the other its continuance. 
The Purist, therefore, does not mend nature, 
but receives from nature and from God. tluxt 
which is good for him; while the Sensualist fills 
himself ^rivith the husks that the swine did eat.” 

The three classes may, therefore, l>e likened 
to men reaping wheat, of -which the Purists 
take the fine flour and the Sensualists the 
chaff and straw, but the Naturalists take all 
home, and make their cake of the one and their 
couch of the other. 

For instance. We know more certainly 
every day that whatever appears to us harmful 
in the universe has some beneficent or necessary 
operation; that the storm which destroys a 
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liurvc'-t hrig’btens the sunbeams for harvests 
vet iiiissAvn", and that the volcano which buries 
a ciiv preserves a thousand from destruction! 
iVjf 'che evil is not for the time less fearful, 
ht'i'uiise we have learned it to be necevssary; 

we easily understand the timidity or the 
tenderness of the spirit which would withdraw 
liself from the presence of destruction, and 
creaie in its imagination a 'world of which the 
Ijcu'-e siiould be unbroken, in which the sky 
>u<>u’ri not darken nor the sea rage, in which 
(he leaf should not change nor the blossom 
wither, 'That man is greater, however, who 
fauteiiijdatGs with an equal mind the alter- 
iiatiims of terror and of beauty; who, not re- 
joicing less beneath the sunny sky, can bear 
also to watch the bars of twdlight narrowing on 
the horizon; and,' not less sensible to the 
blessing of the peace of nature, can rejoice in 
the magnificence of the ordinances by which 
■ that peace is protected and secured. But sepa- 
rated from both by an immeasurable distance 
would be the man who delighted in convulsion 
and disease for their own sake; who found his 
daily food in the disorder of nature mingled 
with the suffering of humanity; and watched 
joyfully at the right hand of the Angel whose 
appointed work is to destroy as well as to 
accuse, while the corners of the house of feasting 
were struck by the wind from the wilderness. 

And far more ls this true when the subject 
of contemplation is humanity itself. The pas- 
sions of mankind are partly protective, partly 
beneficent, like the chaff* and grain of the corn; 
but none without their use, none without 
nobleness when seen in balanced unity with 
the rest of the spirit which they are charged to 
defend. Tiie pa,ssioiis of which the end is the 
continuance of the race; the indignation which 
is to arm it against injustice, or strengthen it 
to resist wanton injury; and the fear^ which 
lies at the root of prudence, rererence, and 
awe, are all honourable and beautiful, so long 
as man i.s regarded in his relations to the exist- 
ing world. The religious Purist, striving to 
conceive him withdratvn from those relations, 
elfaces from the countenance the traces of all 
transitory passion, illumines it with lioly hope 
and love, and seals it with the serenity of 
lieu verily peace; he conceals the forms of the 
body by the deep -folded garment, or else re- 
pre>ents them under severely chastened types, 
and would rather paint them emaciated by the 
fust, or pale iTom the torture, than strengthened 
by exertion or fiiished by emotion. But the 
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great naturalist takes the human being in its 
wholeness, in its mortal as well as its spiritual 
strength. Capable of sounding and sympathizing 
with the whole range of its passions, lie brings 
one majestic harmony out of them all ; lie re- 
presents it fearlessly in all its acts and thoughts, 
in its haste, its anger, its sensuality, and its 
pride, as well as in its fortitude or faith, but 
make.s it noble in them all; he casts aside the 
veil from the body, and beholds the mysteries 
of its form like an angel looking down on an 
inferior creature; there is nothing which he is 
reluctant to behold, nothing that he is ashamed 
to confess; with all that lives, triumphing, 
falling, or suffering, he claims kindred, either 
in majesty or in mercy, yet standing, in a sort, 
afar off* unmoved even in the deepness of his 
sympathy; for the spirit within him is too 
thoughtful to be grieved, too brave to be ap- 
palled, and too pure to be polluted. 

How far beneath these two ranks of men 
shall we place in the scale of being those wdiose 
pleasure is only in sin or in suffering; who 
habitually contemplate humanity in poverty 
or decrepitude, fury or sensuality; whose works 
are either temptations to its weakness, or 
triumphs over its ruin, and recognize no other 
subjects for thought or admiration than the 
subtlety of the robber, the rage of the soldier, 
or the joy of the Sybarite. It seems strange, 
when thus definitely stated, that such a school 
should exist. Yet consider a little what gaps 
and blanks would disfigure our gallery and 
chamber walls, in places that w'e iiave long 
approached with reverence, if every picture, 
every statue, were remo ved from them, of which 
the subject was either the vice or the misery of 
mankind, portrayed without any moral pur- 
pose: consider the innumerable groups having 
reference merely to various forms of passion, 
low or high; drunken revels and brawls among 
peasants, gambling or fighting scenes among 
soldiers, amours and intrigues among every 
class, brutal battle-pieces, banditti subjects, 
gluts of torture and death in famine, wreck, 
or slaughter, for the sake merely of the excite- 
ment — that quickening and suppling of the 
dull spirit that cannot be gained for it but by 
bathing it in blood, afterwards to wither hack 
into stained and stiffened apathy; and then 
that whole vast false heaven of sensual passion, 
full of nymphs, satyrs, graces, goddesses, and 
I know not what, from its high seventh circle 
in Correggio’s Antiope, down to the Grecized 
ballet-dancers and smirking Cupids of the 
Parisian upholsterer. Sweep away all this 
remorselessly, and see how much art we should 
have left .*-— Stones of Venice, 
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THE COHSOLATIOHS OF THE MUSE. 

BY <‘:^EORGE WITHEKS. 

She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in tlie midst of sorrow; 

Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace, 

And the blackest discontents 
Be her fairest ornaments. 

In niy former days of bliss, 

His divine skill taught me this, 

That from everything I saw, 

I could some invention draw; 

And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight; 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustling; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me. 

Than all Nature’s beauties can, 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 
Make this chiirlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness: 

The dull loneness, the black shade 
That these hanging vaults have made, 

The strange music of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow caves, 

This black den, which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss, 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight, 

This my chamber of neglect 
Wall’d about with disrespect. 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A £t object for despair. 

She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore then, best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this ! 

Poesy, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er Heaven to mortals lent ; 

Though they as a trifle leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 

That to nought but earth are born ; 

Let my life no longer he, 

Than I am in love with thee ! 

Though our wise ones call it madness, 

Let me never taste of gladness 
If I love not thy maddest fits 
Above all their greatest wits! 

And though some, too seeming holy, 

Bo account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn, 

What makes knaves and fools of them ! 


A JOOULAE. BAEONET.. , 

BY T. SMOLLETT.'^ 

I believe there is something misdjieToas hi 
my disposition, for notliing diverts me so 
much as to see certain characters iornien ted 
with false terrors. We last night lodged at 
the house of Sir Thomas Biilford, an oltf friend 
of my uncle, a jolly fehow, of moderate iuteb 
lects, who, in spite of the gout, whicis iiuili 
lamed him, is resolved to be merry to tise last; 
and mirth he has a particular knack in ex- 
tracting from his guests, let their liumonr l»e 
ever so caustic or refractory. Besides our 
company, there was in the house a fat-headed 
justice of the peace, called Frogmore, and a 
country practitioner in surgery, who seemed to 
be our landlord’s chief companion and con- 
fidant. We found the kniglit sitting on a 
couch, with his crutches by his side, and Ids 
feet supported on cushions; but he received us 
with a hearty welcome, and seemed greatly 
rejoiced at our arrival. After tea we were en- 
tertained with a sonata on the harpsichord, by 
Lady Bulford, who sang and played to ad- 
miration; but Sir Thomas seemed to be a little 
asinine in the article of ears, though he afiect- 
ed to be in raptures; and begged liis wife to 
favour us -with an arietta of her own compos- 
ing. This arietta, however, she no sooner be- 
gan to perform, than he and the justice fell 
asleep; but the moment she ceased playing, 

[ the knight waked snorting, and exclaimed: 
j ^^0 car a I %vhat d’ye think, gentlemen? Will 
I you talk any more of your Pergolesi and your 
I Goreili?” xVt the same time he thrust his 
tongue* in one cheek, and leered with one eye 
at the doctor and me, who sat on his left hand. 
He concluded the pantomime with a loud 
laugh, which he could command at all times 
extempore. Notwithstanding his disorder, he 
did not do penance at supper, nor did he ever 
refuse his glass when the toast went round, 
but rather encouraged a quick circulation, 
both by precept and example. 

I soon perceived the doctor had made him- 
self very necessary to the baronet : he was the 
whetstone of his wit, the butt of his satire, 
and his operator in certain experiments of 
humour which were occasionally tried on 
strangers. Justice Frogmore ivas an excellent 
subject for this species of philosophy: sleek 
and corpulent, solemn and shallow, he had 

iFrom Smollett’s last novel. The Eximlitioii of Him- 
;phry Clinher, which was written at Monte ISTovo, near 
Leghorn, in 1770-71. Scott charcactezazed this work as 
*‘the last, and, like music, ‘sweetest in the close,’ the 
most pleasing of his compositions.” 


A JOCITLAR 

fstacllc*! Bill'll^ with im, common 'application;, 
hut iic stiHJicd nothing so mneii as the art of 
iiriiig (that' is, eating) .well. This fat buck' 
liac! idtoii ahbnled good sport to our landlord; 
Hiul he uas frcipientl}^ started with tolerable 
Mits'C'-s in the course of this evening: but the 
Ijurnnct’s appetite lor ridicule seemed to be 
rhiefly excited by the appearance, address, and 
(.'taivorsution of Lismahago, whom he attempted 
itiail the different modes of exposition; but he 
put me in mind of a contest that I once saw 
lienveen a young hound and an old hedgehog. 
The dog turned him over and over, and 
]>r)uncc?l, and Ijarked, and mumbled; but as 
often us lie atteni[)tod to bite, he felt a prickle i 
in Ids jaws, and recoiled in manifest confusion. 

The captain, wlien left to himself, will not 
fail to turn his ludicrous side to the compan}^; 
hni if any man attempts to force him into 
that attitude, he becomes stubborn as a mule, 
and unmanageable as an elephant unbroken. 

Divers tolerable jokes were cracked on the 
justice, who ate a most unconscionable supper, 
and, among other things, a large plate of 
boiled muslirooms, which he had no sooner 
swallowed than the doctor observed, with 
great gravity, that they were of the kind 
called ckamplgnons, which in some constitu- 
tions had a poisonous efibet. Mr Frogmore, 
startled at this remark, asked, in some con- 
fusion, why he had not been so kind as to 
give him that notice sooner? He answered, 
that he took it for granted, by his eating 
them so heartily, that he was used to the dish; 

})ut as he seemed to be under some apprehension, 
ho prescribed a bumper of plague- water, which 
the justice drank of immediately, and retired to 
rest, not without marks of terror and discpiiet. 

At midnight we were shown to our dilFerent 
chambers, and in half an hour I wvas fast asleep 
in bed; but about three o’clock in the morning 
I was awaked with a dismal cry of "'Fire!” 
and, starting up, ran to the window in my 
sliirt, Tlie night 'was dark and stormy; and a 
number of people, half dressed, ran backwards 
and forwards through the courtyard, with 
links and lanterns, seemingly in the utmost 
huin and trepidation. Slipping on my 
clothes in a twinkling, I ran dowmstairs, and, 
on inquiry, found the fire Tivas confined to a 
back stair, which led to a detached apartment 
where Lismahago lay. By this time the lieu- 
tenant was alarmed by a bawling at his win- 
dow, which was in the second story, but he 
could not find his clothes in the dark, and his 
room-door was locked on the outside. The 
servants called to him that the house had been 
^ Bum’s Justice of Peace. 
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robbed; that, without doubt, the villains had 
taken away his clothes, faste.ne(i the door, and 
set the house on fire, for the staircase was in 
fiames. In this dilemma the poor lieutenant 
ran about the room naked, like a squirrel in a 
cage, popping out his head at the window be- 
tween ’t\diiles, and imploring assistance. .At 
length the knight in person was brought out 
in his chair, attended by my uncle and all 
the fiimily, including our aunt Tabitba, who 
screamed, and cried, and tore her hair, as if 
she had been distracted. Sir Thomas had al- 
ready ordered his people to bring a long ladder, 
which was applied to the captain’s window, 
and now he exhoiTed him earnestly to descend. 
There was no need of much rhetoric to persuade 
Lism:rhago, 'who forthwith made his exit by 
the ■windo'w, roaring all the time to the people 
belo'w to hold fast the ladder. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of the occasion, 
it was impossible to behold this scene "witlioufc 
being seized with an inclination to laugh. 
The lueful aspect of the lieutenant in his shirt, 
'With a quilted nightcap, fastened under his 
chin, and his long’ lank limbs and haunches 
exposed to the wind, made a "very picturesque 
appearance when illuminated by ‘the links and 
torches -which the servants held up to light 
him in his descent. All the company stood 
round the ladder excej^t the knight, ■who sat 
in his chair, exclaiming from time to time: 

'"Lord have me.rcy on us! — save the gentle- 
man’s life— mind your footing, dear captain! 
—softly!— stand fast!— clasp the laddeiMvith 
both hands there!— well done, my dear boy! 

0, bravo! — an old soldier for ever! — bring 
a blanket — bring a warm blanket to comfort 
bis poor carcass — warm the bed in the green- 
room— give me your hand, dear captain— I’m 
rejoiced to see thee safe and sound, -vith all 
my heart. ” 

Lismahago was received at the foot of the 
ladder by his inamorato, w^ho, snatching a 
blanket from one of the maids, wn-apped it 
about his body; two men-servants took him 
under their arms, and a female conducted him 
to the green-room, still accompanied by Mrs. 
Tabitha, who saw him fairly put to bed 
During this whole transaction he spoke not a 
syllable, but looked exceeding grim, sometimes 
at one, sometimes at anotber of the spectators, 
who now adjourned in a body to the parlour 
where we had supped, every one surveying 
another with marks of astonishment and curi- 
osity. 

The knight being seated in an easy-chair, 
seized my uncle by the hand, and, bursting 
into a long and loud laugh — 
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cried he, crown me >¥1111 oak, or 
ivy, or laurel, or parsley, or wliat you will, 
and acknowledge this to be a coiqy cle mattre 
in the way of waggery — lia, lia, ha! Siicdi a 
cammmta, scagllata, he fata/ 0 die roha! 
0 what a subject! 0 what a caricatural 0 
for a Rosa, a Eembraiidt, a Schalken! Zooks, 
I’ll give a hundred guineas to have it painted 
— what a fine descent from the cross, or ascent 
to the gallows! what lights and shadows! what 
a group below! what expression above! what 
an aspect! Bid you mind the aspect? Ha, 
ha, ha! and the limbs, and the muscles — every 
toe denoted terror! ha, ha, ha! Then the 
blanket! 0 what costume / St. Andrew! St. 
Lazarus! St. Barsabas ! ha, ha, ha !” 

After all, then,” cried Mr Bramble, very 
gravely, ‘^Hhis was no more than a false alarm? 
We have been frightened out of our beds, and 
almost out of our senses, for the joke’s sake! ” 

Ay, and such a joke!” cried our landlord 
— ^‘sueh a farce! such a cUnouement! such a 
catastrophe ! ” 

Have a little patience,” replied our squire; 

we are not yet come to the catast?'ophe ; and 
pray God it may not turn out a tragedy instead 
of a farce. The captain is one of those saturn- 
ine subjects who have no idea of humour. 
He never laughs in liis own j^erson; nor can he 
bear that other people should laugh at his ex- 
pense. Besides, if the subject had been pro- 
perly chosen, the joke vms too severe in all 
conscience.” 

‘‘’Sdeath!” cried the knight, could not 
have bated him an ace, had he been my own 
father; and as for the subject, such another 
does not present itself once in half a century. ” 

Here Mrs. Tabitha interposing, and bridling 
up, declared she did not see that Mr. Lismahago 
was a fitter subject for rklicule than the knight 
himself; and that she "was very much afraid 
he would very soon find he had mistaken his 
man. The baronet was a good deal dis- 
concerted by this intimation, saying that he 
must be a Goth and a barbarian if he did not 
enter into the spirit of such a happy and 
humorous contrivance. He begged, hovrever, 
that Mr. Bramble and his sister would bring 
him to reason: and this request w^as reinforced 
by Lady Buiford, who did not fail to read the 
baronet a lecture on his indiscretion, which 
lecture he received with submission on one side 
of the fiice, and a leer on the other. 

We now went to bed for the second time; 
and before I got up, my uncle had visited Lis- 
mahago in the green-room, and used such 
arguments with him, that, when we met in the 
parlour, he seemed to be quite appeased. He 


received the kniglit/s apologj^ with a goud 
grace, and even professed himself pletned at 
finding* he had contributed to the diversion 
the company. Sir Thomas siiook him by the 
hand, laughing heartily; and tlien desired a 
pinch of snidF, in token of perfect reconcilia- 
tion. The lieutenant, putting bis hand in his 
waistcoat-pocket, pulled out, instead of hi-^ 
own Scotch mull, a very fine gold siiuil-box, 
which he no sooner perceived than he saiil: 

Here is a small mistake. ” 

mistake at ail,” cried the baronet; 
a fair exchange is no robbery. Oblige me 
so fill*, captain, as to let me keep your mull as 
a memorial.” 

^^Sir,” said the lieutenant, ^Hhe mull is 
much at your service, but this machine I can 
by no means retain. It looks like compoimd- 
ing a sort of felony in the code of honour. 
Besides, I don't know but there may be an- 
other joke in this conveyance; and I don’t find 
myself disposed to be brought on the stage 
again : I won’t presume to make free with your 
pockets, but I beg you will put it up again 
with your own hand.” 

So saying, with a certain austerity of aspect 
he presented the snuff-box to the knight, who 
received it in some confusion, and restored tlie 
mull, which he would by no means keep, ex- 
cept on the terms of exchange. 

This transaction was like to give a grave 
cast to the conversation, when my uncle took 
notice that Mr. Justice Frogmore had not made 
his appearance either at tlie night alarm, or 
now^ at the general rendezvous. The baronet, 
hearing Frogmore mentioned — 

‘^Odso!” cried he, "‘ I had forgotten the 
Justice. Prithee, doctor, go and bring him 
out of Ms kennel” Then laughing till his 
sides were well vsliakeii, he said he would show 
the captain that he was not the only person 
of the drama exhibited for the entertainment 
of the company. As to the night scene, it 
could not affect the justice, who had been 
purposely lodged in the further end of the 
house, remote from the noise, and lulled with 
a dose of opium into the bargain. 

Ill a I'ew minutes Mr. Justice was led into 
the parlour in his night-cap and loose morning- 
gown, rolling his head from side to side, and 
groaning piteously all the way. 

Why! neighbour Frogmore,” exclaimed the 
baronet, '^what is the matter? you look as if 
you ivas not a man for this world. Set him 
down softly on the couch — poor gentleman! 
Lord, have mercy on us ! What makes him so 
pale, and yellow, and bloated ? ” 

Sir Thomas!” cried the justice, 
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ilftiilit It all. over with me: those mushrooms 
I ale lit your table have done, my business — 
all? oh: liey! ” 

' the ‘Lord forbid! ” said the other: 

H'liat, man! have a good heart. How does 
thy stomach feel? ha! ” 

To this interrogation he made no reply, but 
ilirowing aside his night-gown discovered that 
hi^ waistcoat would not meet on his belly by 
five g''0<l indies at least. 

''‘'Heaven protect us ail!” cried Sir Thomas, 
“what a melancholy spectacle! hfever did I 
see a man so suddenly swelled but when he 
was eitJicr j'ust dead or just dying. Doctor, 
cunst thou do nothing for this poor object?” 

“ I don’t think the case is quite desperate,” 
said the surgeon, I would advise Mr. 

Frogmore to settle his affiiirs with all expe- 
dition ; the parson may come and pray by him, 
while I prepare a clyster and an emetic draught. ” 
The justice, rolling his languid eyes, ejacu- 
lated with great fervency: ^^Lord, have mercy 
on us! ” Then he begged the surgeon to des- 
patch. As for my w^orldly affairs,” said he, 
‘Hliey are all settled but one mortgage, which 
must be left to my heirs; but my poor soul! 
my poor soul ! wdiat will become of my poor 
BOiii ! — miserable sinner that I am! ” 

^*I!?'ay, prithee, m.y dear boy, compose thj’'- 
seif,” resumed the knight ; ‘'^consider the mercy 
of Heaven is infinite; thou canst not have any 
sins of a very deep dye on thy conscience, or 
the devil’s in’t. ” 

^‘ Name not the devil,” exclaimed the ter- 
rified Frogmore; I have more sins to answer 
for than the w'orld dreams of. xih, friend, I 

have been sly — sly — d d sly ! Send for the 

parson w'lthout loss of time, and put me to bed, 
for T am posting to eternity.” 

He ivas accordingly raised from the couch, 
and supported by two servants, -who led him 
back to his room; but before he quitted the 
parlour, he entreated the good company to 
assist him with their prayers. He added: 

“ Take -warning by me, wdio am suddenly cut 
oil in my prime, like a floorer of the field; 
and Heaven forgive you, Sir Thomas, for 
suffering sucli poisonous trash to be eaten at 
your tabic.” 

He was no sooner removed out of hearing 
than the baronet abandoned himself to a vio- 
lent fit of laughing, in wd-iieli he vvas joined by 
the greatest part of the company; but we could 
hardly prevent the good lady from going to 
undeceive the patient, by discovering that, 
while he slept, his -waistcoat had been strait- 
ened by the contrivance of the surgeon, and 
that the disorder in his stomach and bowels 


-wms occasioned by some antimonial wine, 
which he had taken overnight, under the de- 
nomination of plague-water. She seemed to 
think that his apprehension might put an end 
to his life: the knight s-wore he was no such 
chicken, but a tough old rogue, that would 
live long enough to plague all his neighbours. 
On inquiry, we found his character did not 
entitle him to much compassion or respect, 
and therefore -we let our landlord’s humour 
take its course. A clyster w^as actually ad- 
ministered by an old -tvoman of the family, 
wdio bad been Sir Thomas’ nurse, and the 
patient took a draught made w'itli oxymel of 
squills to forward the operation of the anti- 
! monial -wine, which had been retarded by the 
opiate of the preceding night. He was visited 
by the vicar, who read prayers, and began to 
take an account of the state of his soul. The 
knight and I, wdtii the doctor, entered the 
chamber at this juncture, and leund Frogmore 
. . . crying for mercy, confessing his sins, or 
asking the vicar’s opinion of his case; and the 
vicar answered in a solemn, snuffling tone, 
that heightened the ridicule of the scene. 
The emetic having done its office, the doctor 
interfered, and ordered the patient to be put 
to bed again. He declared that much of the 
virus was discharged; and, giving him a com- 
posing draught, assured him he had good 
hopes of his recovery. This w'eleome hint lie 
received with tears of joy in his eyes, protesting- 
that, if he should recover, he w-ould always 
think himself indebted for his life to the great 
skill and tenderness of his doctor, whose hands 
he squeezed with great fervour; and thus he 
-was left to his repose. 

We w^ere pressed to stay dinner, that we 
might be -witnesses of his resuscitation; but 
my uncle insisted on our departing before noon, 
that Ave might reach this towm before it should 
be dark. In the meantime Lady Bulford 
conducted us into the garden to see a fish-pond, 
just finished, which Mr. Bramble censured as 
being too near the parlour, wdiere the knight 
noAv sat by himself, dozing in an elbo-v^- chair, 
after the fatigues of his morning achievement. 
In this situation he reclined, -with his feet 
wrapped in flannel, and supported in a line 
wuth his body, Avhen, the door flying open 
AAuth a violent shock, Lieutenant Lismahago 
rushed into the room, Avith horror in his looks, 
exclaiming: ‘■‘A mad dog! a mad dog!” and 
throwing up the Avindow-sash, leaped into the 
garden. Sir Thomasfi w’-aked by this tremen- 
dous exclamation, started up, and, forgetting 
his gout, follow^ed the lieutenant’s example by 
a kind of instinctive impulse. He not only 
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bolted tliroiigli the window like an arrow from 
a boWj blit ran up to Ills middle in the pond 
before he gave the least sign of recollection* 
Then the captain began to bawl: ^M^ord, have 
merej on ns! pray take care of the gentleman! 
— mind your footing, my dear boy !— -get warm 
blankets — comfort iiis poor carcass — warm the 
bed in the green-room! ’’ 

Lady Buiford was thunderstruck at this 
phenomenon, and the rest of the company 
gazed in silent astonishment, while the servants 
hastened to assist their master, who suffered 
Jiimself to be carried back into the jiarlour 
without speaking a word. Being instantly 
accommodated with dry clothes and flannels, 
comforted with a cordial, and replaced m statu 
quo, one of the maids was ordered to chafe his 
lower extremities, an operation in consequence 
of which his senses seemed to return, and his 
good-humour to revive. As we had followed 
him into the room, he looked at every individ- 
ual in his turn, with a certain ludicrous ex- 
pression of countenance, but fixed his eye in 
particular on Lismahago, who presented him 
with a pinch of snuff; and when he took it in 
•silence — 

'SSir Thomas Buiford/’ said he, ‘‘I am 
much obliged to you for all your favours, and 
some of them I have endeavoured to repay in 
your own coin.” 

^^G-ive me thy hand,” cried the baronet; 
^Hhou hast indeed paid me ‘^scot and lot;’ 
and even left a balance in my hands, for which, 
in presence of this company, I promise to be 
accountable.” 

So vSaying, he laughed very heai'tily, and 
even seemed to enjoy the retaliation which 
had been exacted at his own expense; but 
Lady Buiford looked very gwave, and in all 
probability thought the lieutenant had carried 
Ms resentment too far, considering that her 
husband was valetudinary; but, according to 
the proverb, ‘^^he that will play at bowls must 
expect to meet with rubbers.” 


It is not for our good in ease to rest; 
Man, like to cassia, when bruised is best. 

Samuel Sheppahi) (1651). 

The good man suffers but to gain, 

And every virtue springs from pain; 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow. 

But crush’d or trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

The OaptivUy (Goldsmith). 
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My dearest consort, my more loved heart, 

I leave thee now : with tiiee ail earthly joying; 
Heiiveu knows with thee I sadiy part : 

All other earthly sw-eets Lave had their cloying ; 

Yet never full of thy sweet loves’ enjoying, 

Thy const;mt loves, next Heaven I did j'efer them ; 
Had not much grace prevail’d, ’fore Heaven i should 
prefer them. 

I leave them, now the trumpet calls away ; 

In vain thine eyes beg for some time’s reprieving; 

Yet in 'my children here immortal stay : 

In one I die, in many one.s am living ; 

In them, and for tlieni, stay thy too much grieving; 
Look but on them, in them thou still wilt see 
Marry’d with thee again thy twice-two Antony. 

And when with little hands they stroke thy face, 

As in thy lap they sit (ah, careless !) playing. 

And stammering ask a kiss, give them a brace ; 

The last from me : and then a little staying, 

And in their free some part of me surveying. 

In them give me a third, and with a tear 
Show thy dear love to him \vho loved thee ever dear. 

And now our iiilling house leans all on thee ; 

This little nation to thy care commend them, ; 

In thee it lies that hence they want not me; 
Themselves yet cannot, thou the more defend them; 
,.iVnd when green age permits, to goodness bend them; 
A mother were you once, now both you are ; 

Then with this double style double your love and care. 

Turn their umvary steps into the way : 

What first the vessel drinks, it long retainetli ; 

No bars will hold, when they have used to stray ; 

And when for me one asks, and w-eeping plaineth, 
Point thou to heaven, andsay, “ He there remainetli:”' 
And if they live in grace, grow, and persevere, 

There shall they live with me ; else shall they see me 
never. 

My God, oh ! in thy fear here let me lire I 
Thy wards they are, take them to thj^ protection ; 

Thou gavest them first, now back to thee I give ; 

Direct them now, and help her weak direction ; 

That re-united by thy strong eleefcion, 

Thou now in them, they then may live in thee ; 

And seeing here thy will, may there thy glory see. 

Farewell, farevpell 1 I feel my long long rest. 

And iron sleep my leaden heart oppressing : 

Night after day, sleep after labour’s best ; 

Fort after storms, joy after long distressing : 

So weep thy loss, as knowing ’tis my blessing; 

Both as a widow and a Christian grieve ; 

Still live I in thy thoughts, but as in heaven I live. 

Phijteas Fletcher (1633). 
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THE ENGLISH LANGIUGE. | 

..BT JOSEPH ADBISOJT.' 

I liave somewhere read of an eminent person,- 
wlio nse<i in his private ofiiees of devotion to 
give iliaiiks to Heaven that he’’ was born a 
.Frem-itinan : for mx own part I look upon it 
as a peculiar blessing that I was bom an | 
Eiigiislirnaii. Among many other reasons I 
think myself very happy in iny country, as the 
language of it is wonderfully adapted to a 
man who is sparing of his words, and an enemy 
to loquacity. 

As 1 have frequently reflected on m3' good 
fortune in this particular, I shall communicate 
to the pni>lic my speculations upon the English 
tongue, not doubting but they will be accept- 
able to all ray curious readers. 

Tiie Engiisli delight in silence more than 
ail}" other European nation, if the remarks 
wlilch are made on us by foreigners are true. 
Our discourse is not ke]>t up in conversation, 
but hills into more pauses and intervals than 
in our neighbouring countries; as it is observed, 
tiiat the matter of our writings is thrown much 
closer together, and lies in a narrower compass, 
than is usual in the works of foreign authors : 
Eor, to favour our natural tacitiirnit}’', when 
we are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it 
in the sliortest way we are able, and give as 
quick a birth, to our conception as possible. 

This humour sliows itself in several remarks 
that we may make upon the English language. 
As first of all, by its abounding in monosyllables, 
whieli glve.s ns an opportunity of delivering 
our thoughts in few sounds. This indeed takes 
off from the elegance of our tongue, but at the 
same time expresses our ideas in the readiest 
manner, and consequently answers the first 
design of speecli better than the multitude of 
syllables, which make the -words of other 
languages more tunable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly like 
those of string music, short and transient, 
which rise and perish upon a single touch; 
those of other languages are like the notes of 
wind-instruments, sweet and swelling, and 
lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we mu}" observe, that where 
the wonls are not monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our po^ver, by' our 
rapidity of pronunciation; as it generally hap- ' 
pens in most of our long words which are de- 


formable to the genius of our tongue. This 
we ma}^ find in a multitude of words, as liber ti/^ 

\ conspiracy, theatre, orator, &;c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has 
of late 3"ears made a ver3^ cousideral>le altera- 
tion in our language, by dosing in one svdiable 
the termination of our preterperfect tense, as 
in the words, droimd, imll; d, arriv'd, for 
droivned, tmlked, arrived, which lias vciy much, 
disfigured the tongue, and turned a tenth part 
of our smoothest words into so many dusters 
of consonants. This ' is tlie more remarkable, 
because the want of vowels in our language 
has been the general complaint of our politest 
authors, who nevertlieless arc the men that 
have made tliese retrenchments, and conse- 
quents very much incrcaseil our former scarcity. 

This reflection on the words that end In fxl, 
I have heard in conversation from one of the 
greatest geniuses this age has produced . I think 
■we may add to the foregoing observation, the 
change which has happened in our language, 
by the abbreviation of several words that are 
terminated in eth, by substituting an s in the 
room of the last S3dlable, as in droiuns, wallcs, 
arrives, and innumerable other words, whicdi 
in the pronunciation of our forefathers were 
drmvneth, walketh, arrivetli. This has won- 
derful!}^ multiplied a letter which was before 
too frequent in the English tongue, and added 
to that hmincf in our language which is taken 
so much notice of b}" foreigners; but at the 
same time humours our taciturnit}', and eases 
us of many superfluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single 
letter on many occasions does the ofiice of a 
whole word, and represents the his and her of 
our forefatliers. There is no doubt but the ear 
of a foreigner, which is the best judge in this 
case, would very much disapprove of such in- 
novations, which indeed we do ourselves in 
some measure, by retaining the old termination 
in -writing, and in all the solemn offices of our 
religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have 
epitomized man3’- of our particular words to 
the detriment of our tongue, so on other occa- 
sions we have drawn two words into one, which 
has likewise very much untuned our language, 
and clogged it with consonants, as mayn't, 
can't, sJm'n't, won't, and the like, for m.ay not, 
can not, shall not, imll not, Ac. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no 
more than we needs must which has so miser- 


rived from the Latin, where we contract the ably'curtailedsomeofourwords, that in familiar 
lengtli of the syllables that give tliem a grave writings and conversations they often lose all 
and solemn air in their own .language, to make but their first syllables, as in moh. rep. pos. 
th.e.m more proper for despatch, and more con- incog, and the like; and as all ridiculous words 
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make tlieir first entry into a • language by 
familiar phrases,, I dare not answer for these 
tliat they will not in time be looked upon as a 
part of our tongue. We see^some of our poets 
have been so indisereetas to imitate Hiidibras’ 
doggerel expressions in their serious composi- 
tions, l)y throwing out the^ signs of our sub- 
stantives, wliieli are essential ■ to the English 
language. Xay, this humour of shortening our | 
language had once run so hir, that some of our 
celebra t ed iiu tliors, among whom ir e may reckon 
Sir Roger L’Estrange in particular, began to 
prune fiicir words of all superduoiis letters, as 
they termed them, in order to adjust the spelling 
to the pronunciation; which would Iiave con- 
founded all our etymologies, and have cpiite 
destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our pro- 
per names, ivhen familiarized in English, 
generally dwindle to monosyllables, wdiereas 
in other modern languages they receive a softer 
turn on this occasion, by the addition of a 
new syllable. iV/c/r in Italian is JSficolini, 
Jach ill French Jmiot; and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language 
wdiich is a great Instance of our frugality of 
words, and that is the suppressing of several 
particles wliicli must be produced in other 
tongues to make a sentence intelligible. This 
often perplexes the best wiiters, when they 
find the relatives whom, tohicli, or they at their 
mercy whether they may have admission or 
not; and will never be decided till ^Ye have 
something like an Academy, that by the best 
authorities and rules drawn from the analogy 
of languages, shall settle all controversies be- 
tivcen grammar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it 
shows the genius and natural temper of the 
English, which is modest, thoughtful, and sin- 
cere; and which perhaps may recommend the 
people, though it has spoiled the tongue. 'We 
might perhaps carry the same thought into 
other languages, and deduce a greater part of 
what is peculiar to them from the genius of 
the people ivho speak them. It is certain the 
light talkative liiiraoiir of the French has not 
a little infected their tongue, which might be 
.shown by many instances; as the genius of the 
Italians, which is so much addicted to music 
and ceremony, has moulded all their words 
and phrases to those particular uses. The 
stateliness and gravity of the Spaniards shows 
itself to perfection in the solemnity of their 
language; and the blunt honest humour of 
the Germans sounds better in the roughness 
of the High Dutch, than it w'ould in a politer 
tongue. — S2)€€tcito7\ 


THE BUTTERFLY AxYD THE SHAIL. 

by, joh,ix, gay. 

All upstarts, insolent in place 
Eemind us of their vulgar race 
As in the siinsliine of the mora, . 

A Eutterfly, but newly born, 

Sat proudly perking on a rose. 

With pert conceit his bosom glows. 

His wings, all glorious to behold, 

Bedroped with azure, jet, and gold, 

PAfln the spangled dew 

Ejects his eyes and various hue 
His now forgotten friend, a Snail, 

Beneath Ills house, with slimy trail. 

^ ^ gardener cries : 

VV hat means yon peasant’s daily toil, 
^rom choking weeds to rid the soil? 

Why wake you to the morning’s care? 

VViiy with new arts correct the year? 
v\ by grows the peach with crimson hue, 

And why the plum’s inviting blue? 

ere they to feast his taste designed, 
inat vermin of voracious kind? 

Crush then the slow, the pilfering race; 
feo^ purge thy garden from disgrace.” 

arrogance ! the Snail replied; 

How insolent is upstart pride ! 

Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain, 
Provoked my patience to complain^ 

I had concealed thji' meaner birth. 

Nor traced thee to the scum of earth 
For scarce nine suns have waked the hours, 
lo swell the fruit and paint the flowers, 

Since I thy humbler life surveyed, 

In base and sordid guise arrayed; 

A hideous insect, vile, unclean, 

You dragged a slow and noisome train; 

And from your spider bowels drew 

Foul film, and spun the dirty cine. 

I own my humble life, good friend; 

Snail was I born, and Snail shall end 
And what’s a Butterfly? xit best 
He s but a caterpillar, dressed; 

And all thy race (a numerous seed) 

Shall prove of caterpillar breed.” 


PEACE. 


Lovely lasting Peace below. 
Comforter of every woe, 

Heavenly born and bred on higli. 
To crown the favourites of the sky; 
Lovely lasting Peace, appear, 

This world itself, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden ])Iest, 

And man contains it in his breast. 
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THE JESTEB’S. SEBMON. 


THE JESTER’S SEEMOH, 


[George Walter. Tlio,rnlitir 3 r, the son of a London 
hoii-‘ifo»', horn ISL’8; dit<l in Londo 2 .i, 11th June, 1S7(>. 
ki un-, uhic'aied for the ciiur.di, but at the age of seven- 
teen he began his literarr career as a contributor of 
tofogriipiiical .‘iiiti antiquarian ijapers to the Bristol 
JotUUiid. In 1851 he ]:)ecanie connected with the 
jithKxxtiiiii; and from that, date he was a constant contri- 
!);:tor t« the jyrijieipal London rnaga:diies, and produced 
auhirrous u’oj'ks in ijrose rii}d ^ erse, of -whieh we may 
n.uo:-~Foetry: Lvi^ip. vhd Lujcnds of the New World 
'uu-'i.i-'neu in I'^oiir/s oj the Cavaliers mid Itoiind- 
KuoJs (ti'om ^vhidl un quote); Two Centuries of Sang, | 


being lyrics,, sonnets, madrigals, <fec., edited by Mr. 
Thornbury, with numerous valuable notes. Novels: 
Btery Man Jvis own Trumpeter; True as Steel; Wildfire; 
Tales for the 'Marines; Great Heart, &c. •Misoelianeous ; 
Skakspeare's England; Life in Spain, Past and Present; 
Turkish Life and Character; British Artists from Hogarth 
to Turner; The life of J. M. W. Turner, R, A.; Old Stories 
Be-to'idf Old and New London, &c. One of liis critics 
. He has all the enthusiasm of an. antiquary com- 
bined with poetical insight and great literary ability, 
tmabling him to put forward uiiatever lie undertakes 
m the most picturesque and inviting form.”] 


Tiie Je.ster sliook ins Iiood and bells, and leaped upon a chair, 

1 le pps luiigdied the women screamed, and tossed their scented hair- 

So fc uin' r'l ’“H "*■'‘^■*'.'’"5’® lap-dog barked witiioiit, 

Ihc suillion dropped the pitcher brown, the cook railed at the lout- 

The steward, oouiitiug out his gold, let pouch and money fall. 

And why! because the Jester rose to say grace in the hall! 

Th! ^toward with his chain, 

T e tatkr drummed uiMu the board, and laughed with might and main • 
Ihe diooiiis beat on their metal cans, and roared tffl they turned red 
tut stdl the Jester shut his eyes, and rolled his witty hLl • 

And when they grew a little still, read half a yard of text 

And waving hand, struck on the desk, then frowned like one perplexed. 

“Dear sinners all ” the fool began, “man’s life is but a jest, 

A dieam, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapour at the best 

In a thousand pounds of law I find not a single ounce of love: 

A blind man killed the parson’s cow in shooting at the dove • 

The foul that eats till he is sick must fast till he is well * ' 

The wooer who can flatter most will bear away the bell. ^ 

“Let no man haloo he is safe till he is through the wood • 

He who will not when he may, must tarry when he should. 

He who laughs at crooked men should need walk very straight: 

O he who once has won a name may lie a-bed till eight 
Slake haste to purchase house and land, be very slow to wed- 
Tiue coral needs no painter’s brash, nor need be daubed with red. 

* To fisffor^r?“?;i'"”,f *1’® in his sleeve). 

To hsh for sprats with golden hooks is foolish, by your leave- 

He ostrich le-s 

He does not care a pin for thieves who limps about a^d begs. 

The'il'ft ““ f* J“t man at a fray; 

The short way round, in spite of all, is stiU the longest way. 

it , fi ■ to drop the brimmin- can • 

/ vol. ii. p. 41. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON.-- 

s Hrpworth Dixon, bom in the West EM- 

i.j? V<.rln4rbv, -bine, iSL'i. He has earned 
n ‘.1 lopuUiif.’k is a biugriH*iief, historian, 
rr-vreller, .'ind critic. He became a member of the Inner 
Tr'Trnie in IS-Ib; was oue of the most- active of the 

’r:M,-<M5i!iai'?ioijers for the Exhibition of 1S51 ; was 
I t]:ti JJ{,^ ifdiih- from 18ah tilil8<Jh; in the latter 

r.* iV ua-- ariijoiaied one of tiie magistrates of Middlesex. 
H:. Of mc.'Tal work.- are: Johii Jhff'nrd and the PrUon- 
•» ’ht uf r.'yfi^n; Lift' f\f iViHiffin Pcnr,, the foimder of 
P' nai.-vlvaunia ; Huhu'f JBhd'f, AdmiroL and General at 
S<7; L/ '<• I/>rd Pue>v: The IMo land; Ktio America; 
S Fac RuaA'i; The SvdRt rt-'; Her Majestifs 

l\.n\ from whkli we take the following extract; Diana, 
iAk: Rnhi; Grnj: kc. Of Mr. Pixon as a writer 
the E-‘i,drir(dL lin'd a' ?a\s: “ II style i,s good and easy. 
Tlrav IS life in his narrative and vigour in his descrip- 
tion.-.” Pied Dec. 27, 1S70.] 

E-fnlf-a-inlle below London Bridge, on ground 
wbic'li wtis once a blulf, coninjanding the 
Tliame.s from St. Saviour’s Creek to St. Olave’s 
W'harf, stands the group of buildings known 
in our common speech as tlic Tower of London, 
ill (dhciul phrase as Her Majesty’s Tower; 
a mits.- of ramparts, walls, and gates; the most 
ancient and most poetic ])ile in Europe. 

Seen from the hill out.'^ide, the Tower ap- 
pe.ars to be white wit-Ii age and wrinkled by 
remoive. The home of our stoutest kings, the 
grave of our noblest knigliis, the .scene of our 
gim>t revels, tlie field of our darkest crimes, 
that edifice , speaks at once to the eye and to 
the soul. Gray keep, green tree, black gate, 
and frowning battlement, stand out, apart 
from all object. s far and near them, menacing, 
pi<‘tiiresque, enehaining; working on the senses 
like a spell: and calling us away from our daily 
mood into a world of romance, like that which 
we find painted in light and shadoiv on Shak- 
sjieare’s page. 

Looking at the Tower as either a prison, a 
palace, or a court, — picture, poetry, and drama 
crowd upon the mind; and if the fancy dwells 
mo.'^t fre<|uently on the state prison, this is be- 
cau.'C the soul is more readily kindled by a 
huniun interest than fired by an archaic and 
official iact. For one man wdio would care to 
.>ee the room in which a council met or a court 
vva.s lield, a hundred men would like to see the 
chamber in which Lady Jane Grey was lodged, 
the cel! in wdiieli Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, the 
t.wer from which Sir John Oldcastle escaped. 
Who ivould not like to stand for a moment by 
tho-e steps on which Ann Boleyn knelt; pause 
by that slit In the ivall through wdiich Arthur 
Be k Pole gazed: and linger, if he could, in 


I that room in wbidi. Crarimer, Latimer, and 
Ridley search e<I the New Testament together? 

The Tower has an attraction for us iikin to 
that of the hou.se in which we were born, t’ne 
school in which w'e were trained’. Go vvliere 
we may, that grim old edifice on tlie Pool gvics 
wdth us; a part of all we know, and of all we 
are. Put seas beGveen us and the Thames, 
this Tower will cling to us like a thing of life. 
It colours Shakspeare’s page. It casts a 
momentary gloom over Bacon’s story. Many 
of our books w’-ere written in its vaults ; the 
Duke of Orleans’ Poesies, Ealeigh’s llistorie 
of the World, Eliot’s ironcirchy of Alan, and 
Penn’s JVo Cross, no Croion. 

Even as to lengtli of days, the Towner has no 
rival among palaces and prisons ; its origin, 
like that of the Iliad, that of the Sphinx, that 
of the Kewton stone, being lost in the nebulous 
ages, long before our definite history took 
shape. Old writers date it from the days of 
Cresar ; a legend taken up by Shakspeare and 
the poets, in favour of wliicii the name of 
Csesar’s Tower remains in popular use to this 
I very day. A Roman wall can even yet be 
traced near some parts of the ditch. The 
Towner is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, 
and a Saxon stronghold may have stood upon 
the spot. The buildings as we have them now 
in block and plan w^ere coinmeneed byATilliain 
the Conqueror ; and the series of apartments in 
Cmsar’s Tower, — hall, gallery, council-cliamher, 
chapel, — were built in the early ISTorman reigns, 
and used as a royal I’esidence by all our For- 
man kings. WHiat can Europe show to com- 
pare against such a tale? 

Set against the Towmr of London — with its 
eight hundred years of historic life, its nine- 
teen hundred years of traditional fame — all 
other palaces and prisons appear like things of 
an hour. The oldest bit of palace in Europe^ 
that of the west front of the Burg in Yienna, 
is of the time of Henry the Third. The Krem- 
lin in Mosco'w, the Doge’s Palazzo in Yenice, 
are of the fourteenth century. The Seraglio 
in Stamboul was built by Mohammed the 
Second. The oldest part of the Yatican was 
commenced by Borgia, whose name it bears. 
The old Louvre was commenced in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth ; the Tuileries in that of 
Elizabeth. In the time of our civil war Yer- 
sailles was yet a swamp. The Escorial belongs 
to the seventeenth century ; Bans Boucl to the 
eighteenth. The Serail of Jerusalem is a Turk- 
ish edifice. The palaces of Athens, of Cairo, 
of Teliran, are all of modern date. 

Feither can the prisons which remain in fact 
as well as in history and drama — with the one 
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, ^ mI’ St. A!i‘:»v!o in Rome — compare: 

ilie T*o\er. The Bu.stile gone; the' 
In.-c-tiiTie it museum; the Piombi 
;rie; r“ia')Teii from the Doge’s roof. ■ Tincennes/ 
oho Spilhcrg, Hagdelmrg, are all inodern 
iii ih|»ar><->ii with a jail from which Ralph 
e'-cupfid so long ago as the year 1100, 
(iaO'* of the lir.4 crusade. 

Stand :}f'r on T«nrer Hill, looking down on 
ditMiork linos of wali—picking out keep and 
I .rro:. ha'<fi'iit and Inilliuiii, chapel and belfry 
jew('Mu)ii>e, flic armoury, the mounts, 
fJa, the open leads — tlie Bye- ward 

Ea< a the Belfry, the Bloudy Tower — the whole 
'“ooiiis alive with story; the story of a 
iiado;!'.'. !dglic>fe ."pleniloiir, its deepest misery, 
it' darkest shame. The soil beneath your 
ft I a i^ rielior in blood than many a great battle- 
lieid; for out upon this sod lias been poured, 
from u'cneralioii to gvneration, a stream of the 
noble>i life in our land. Should you have 
4’imie to this spot alone, in the, early day, when 
the Tower is noisy martial doings, you 
luay haply catch, in the Imni which rises from 
the ditcli and issues fro,iii the wall below' you 
— broken by roil of drum, by blast of bugle, by 
tramp of soldiers — some echoes, as it ivere, of 
a far-otrtime : some hints of a .May-day revel; 
of it stale execution; of a royal entry.,. You 
iiL'iy cattdi some sound -which recalls the thrum 
a queen’s virginal, the cry of a victim on 
the nick, the laughter of ,a bridal .feast. , For 
ail these sights and sounds— the dance of love 
arci tiie dance of death —ai’e paid of that gay 
and tragic memory -wMch clings around the- 
Tower. 

From the reign of Stephe.ii doivn to that of 
llch}-}’ <d Richmond, Ciesar's Tow'er (the great 
Xscuniiii kee[u now' called the White Tower) 
was it luiiin ]»art of the roviil palace; and for 
tliat liuge interval of time the stoiy of . the 
iriihe Tower is in some sort that of our English 
society as Well as of our Ihigiish kings. Here 
were kept the royal w'ardrobe and the royal 
Jtwvels ; and hither come ivith their goodly 
'wares, the tiremeu, the goldsmiths, the chasers 
iiiid embroiderers, fi*om Phiiidcrs, Italy, and 
Almalguc. Close by were the Mint, the lions’ 
dt^ns, t,])e old archery -grounds, the Court of 
Kiiig's Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, 
the queen s gardens, the royjil banqueting 
ball : so that art and trade, science and man- 
ner';, iit,eratiire and lawq sport and politics, 
hud themselves equally at home. 

liro great arcliitects designed the main parts 
of the Tow'er: Gundulf the Weeper and Henry 
the Builder; one a poor Xorman monk, the 
other a great English king. 

VOL. IV. 


Gundulf,.. a -Benedictine' friar, had, for tlmt 
j age, seen a great. deal of the world; tor he 
; had not only lived in Rouen and Caen, but 
:-had. travelled - in tlie .East. .Familiar With 
the glories of Saracenic art, 'no less than w'ith 
; the Kormaii simplicities of Bee, St. Oiien, and 
I St. Etienne ; a. pupil of Lanfranc, a friend of 
.! Anselm ; he had been employed in the iiioiias-, 
I tery of Bee to marshal, W'ith. the eye of an 
! artist, all thepictorial ceremonies of .his church, 
j Blit he 'W'as chiefly known in that convent as 
■I a W'eeper. FTo monk at Bee could C-iy so o'ften 
‘ and so much as Gundulf. He could weep w'itli 
those w'ho w'ept ; nay, lie could weep wdtli those 
who sported ; for his tears -welled forth from 
what. seemed to be an unfailing source. 

As the price of his exile from Bee, Gundulf 
received the crozier of Rocliester, in ■vvliich city 
he rebuilt the cathedral, and perhaps designed 
the castle, since the great keep on the Aledwmy . 
I has a sister’s likeness to the great keep on the 
Thame.s. His w'orks in London were — tlie 
White Tower, the first St. Peter’s Church ; and 
the old barbican, afterwards know'n as the 
Hall Tow'er, and now' used as the jew'ei-liouse. 

The cost of these works was great ; tlie dis- 
content caused by them was sore. Ralph, 
Bishop of Durham, the able and rapacious 
minister who had to raise the money, w'as hated 
and reviled by the Commons with peculiar 
bitterness of heart and plirase. He was called 
Fiambard, or Firebrand. He was represented 
as a devouring lion. Still the great edifice 
grew up ; and Gundulf, who lived to tlie age 
of fourscore, saw' his great keep completed 
from basement to battlement. 

Henry the Third, a prince of epical fancies, 
as CorfFe, Conw'ay, Beaumaris, and many other 
fine poems in stone attest, not only spent much 
of his time in the Tower, but much of his 
money in adding to its strength and beauty. 
Adam de Lam burn w'as his master mason; but 
Henry w'as his ow'ii chief clerk of the w'orks. 
The W ater Gate, the embanked w'harf, the Chadle 
Tow'er, the Lantern, which he made his liedroom 
and private closet, the Gaileyman Tow'er, and 
the first w'all, appear to have been Iiis gifts. 
But the prince who did so much for We.st- 
minster Abbey, not content with giving stone 
and piles to the home in which ho dwelt, enriched 
the chamhens with frescoes and sculpture, the 
chapels with carving and glass; making St. 
John’s Chapel in the XThite Tow’er splendid 
W'ith saints, St. Peter’s Church on the Tow'er 
Green musical with bells. In the Hall Tow'er, 
from which a passage led through the great 
hall into the king’s bedroom in the Lantern, 
he built a tiny cliapel for his private use — a 
89 
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!4fi 

rhaf‘..*i jerved for t!ie- devotion of his 

s-riN iijit'l tlie 5i:vtli stabbed 

do'Ub l^-ibre tb" Sparing' neither 

^h:ii HHf ir^sM to make the groat fortress wort'hy 
vi In- art, he j-ent to Pnrbeek for marble, and 
fo Tueii for The dabs of lime, the 

'•|a- 4 l> «if tbm, the layers of brick, wliicli 
dffaee the wiilh ant! towers in too many places, 
ar< ‘ of t ; * her earl ier or later times. The marble 
.'h.dN, the noble groins, the delicate traceries, 
uS’c Henry’s work. I’raitors Gate, one of the 
noble.4 arches in tJie world, was built by him ; 
ia .'■hurt nearly all that is porest in art is 
Iraeeanle to his reign. 

Edward the Fiivt may be added, at a dis* 
raiice, to the li^t of builders. In his reign the 
original chnreii of St. Peter fell into ruin; the 
wre.-ks were carted away, and the present 
cipfiee was built. The bill of costs for clearing 
tlic gnniinl is still extant in Fetter Lane, 
h'lvelve men, who were paid t^voperice a day 
wanes, were employed on the work for twxnity 
iiay.-,. The co>t of pulling down the old chapel 
was forty-six shillings and eightpence; that 
<jf <iigging foun<lar,i<)ns for tiie new chapel forty 
shillings. That chapel has Miffered from war- 
dcn.'^ and lieutenants ; yet tlic shell is of very 
line Xorrnau work. 

From the days of Henry the Builder down 
to tho>e of Henry uf jiiclimoiid, the Tower, as 
the strongest place in the south of England, 
was by turns the magnificent home and tlie 
miserable jail of all our princes. Here Bichard 
the Second held his court, and gave up his 
crown. Here Henry the Sixth was murdered. 
Here the Duke of Clareiu'e was drowned in 
wine. Here King Edward and the Duke of 
York were slain by command of Bichard. 
Here IMargaret of Salisbury was hacked into 
pueccfi on the block. 

Henry of Biclimond kept his royal state in 
the Tciwer, receiving his ambassadors, counting 
hi.s angels, making j)re.sent.s to his bride, Eliza- 
beth of York. Among other gifts to that lady 
on her iiu]uial day wuis a royal book of verse, 
coinpo,>ed Ijv a prisoner in the keep. . . . 

Turning through a sally-port in the Bye- 
wartl ( late, you cross the south arm of the ditch, 
and come out on tlie wharf, — a strip of strand 
in front of the fortress -won from the river, 
and kept In ifs place by masonry and piles. 
This wharf, the work of Henry the Builder, is 
one of the wonders of his reign ; for the whole 
.strip of earth had to be seized from the Thames, 
and covered from tlie daily ravage of its tides. 
At this bend of the river the scour is hard, the 
roll enormous. Piles had to be driven into 
the mud and silt ; rubble had to be thrown in 


! between these piles ; and then the whole mass 
united with fronts timi luiiv of stone. All 
Adam de Lambuni’s skill was taxed to resist, 
the weight of water, yet keep the sluices open 
by whicli he fed the ditcli. Most of all was 
this the case when tlie king !>ega,n to huihi a 
new barbican athwart tiie siiiiee. Tliis work, 
of which the proper name was for many ages 
the Water Gate, commands the only cuitlet 
from tlie Tower into the Thames; spamiing t fie 
ditch and sweeping tlie wharf, botli to the left 
and right. So soon as the wharf was taken 
from the river-bed, this work became essential 
to the defensive line. 

London folk felt none of the king’s pride in 
the construction of this great wharf and bar- 
bican. In fact, these works were in the last 
degree unpopular, and on news of any misliap 
occurring to tlieiii the Commons went almost 
mad witii joy. Once they sent to the king a 
formal complaint against these works. Henry 
a,ssured his people that the wharf and Y^ater 
Gate would not harm their city. Still tlie 
citizens felt sore, Then, on St. George’s night, 
1240, while the people were at prayer, the 
Yrnter Gate and wall fell down, no man knew 
wliy. Ho doubt the tides were high that 
spring, and the soft silt of the river gave way 
beneath the wash. Anyhow they fell. 

Henry, too great a builder to despair, began 
again; this time with a better plan; yet on the 
self-same night of the ensuing year his barbican 
crashed down into the river, one mas.s of stones. 

A monk of St. Albans, who tells the tale, 
asserts that a priest who wa.s passing near 
the fortress saw the .spirit of an archbishop, 
dre.ssed in his robes, holding a cross, and at- 
tended by the spirit of a clerk, gazing sternly 
on tliese new works. As the priest came up, 
the figure spake to the masons, 'AYhy build 
ye the.se?” As he spoke, he struck the walls 
sharply with the holy cross, on wliich they 
reeled and sank into the river, leaving a -^vreath 
of smoke behind. The priest was too much 
scared to accost the more potent spirit ; but he 
turned to the humble clerk, and asked him the 
archbishop’s name. ‘‘St. Thomas the Ylartyr,” 
said the shade. The priest, growing bolder, 
asked him why the Martyr had done this deed? 
“'St. -Thomas,” said the spirit, “by birth a 
citizen, mislikes these works, because they are 
raised in scoim and against the public right. 
For this cause he has thrown them down be- 
yond the tyrant’s power to restore them.” 

But the shade was not strong enough to 
scare the king. Twelve thousand murks had 
been spent on that heap of ruins ; yet the ])ar- 
bican being necessary to his wharf, the Builder, 
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THE Towm 

3Rrl. widi paedonate rage la lier heard 
iw her wtir b^ek. 

Her mi, the jearig and fiery Edward, never 
fv?r'.'V>t> tin’:- ia.-nit to hU mother: by-and-by 
he hill ^eek revenge for it on Lewes field; and 
Ity ijiud purault of Ins revenge be will lose the 
groat liuhl and imperil bis father’s crown. 

A an in: — it is London in the reign of bluff 
King Hid — the liusband of two fair waves.' 
The river is alive with boats; the air is white 
viih '.riSHke: the son overhead is burning wdtb 
gyiiicii May. Thousands on thousands of 
spectators dot the banks; for to-day a bride is 
coining home to the king, the beauty of whose 
face ^ct^ oki men’s fancies and young men’s 
tne.i agog, tbi the wharf, near the Queen’s 
Srair, stands a burly figure, tall beyond eominon 
men; bn.>ad in chest and strong in limb; dressed 
in a <loublet of gold and crimson, a cap and 
plume, shoes with rosettes and diamond.^, a 
hanger by his side, a George upon his breast. 
It is the king, surrounded by dukes and earls, 
awaiting the arrival of a barge, in the midst of 
blaring trumpets and exploding .sakers. A pro- 
cession .sweeps along ; stealing up from Green- 
tvich, with plashing oars and merry strains, 
fifty great boats, with a host of wherries on 
their flanks ; a ve.ssel firing guns in front, and 
a long arrear of ci-aft behind. 

From the first barge lands the lord-mayor; 
from the .second trips the bride : from the rest 
Stream out tlie picturesque city companies. 
Cannons roar, and bells fling out a w'elome to 
the queen; for this i.s not simply a great day 
in the story of one lovely w'oman ; but a great 
day in the .story of Eugli.sh life. How i.s the 
morning time of a new era; for on this bright 
May— 

“ The ijoapel light fu’st shines from Boleyn’s eyes,” 

and men go mad with hope of things which 
are yet to come. 

The king catciie.s that fair young bride in 
his arms, kisvses her soft check, and hears her 
in through the Bye-w^ard Tower. 

'The picture fades from view, and pre.sently 
reappears. Ls it the .same? The queen — the 
stair — the barge — ^the crowd of men — all these 
are here. Yet the picture is not the same. 
Ho burly Henry stands by the stair ; no guns 
<!isturb the .sky ; no blast of trumpets greets 
the royal barge; no train of aldermen and 
masters w'aits upon the queen. Tlie lovely 
face looks older by a dozen years ; yet scarcely 
three have passed since that fair form wa.s 
ela.^ped in the king’s arms, kiissed, and carried 
by the bridge. This time she is a prisoner, 
charged w'ith having done such things as pen 
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cannot wu-ite ; tliing.s wdiich would be treason, : 
not -to her lord only, but to her woniaiihoodp 
and to the King of kings. 

When she alights on the Queen’s Blair, she 
turns to Sir William Kingston, Constable of 
the 'Tower, and ask.s,, “Mu.sfc I go into a dun- 
geon?” “Ho, madam,” says the constable; 
“you ‘Will lie in the same room which you 
occupied before. ’ ’ S he fal Is on her knee.s, Q t 
is too good for me,” she cries; and then weeps' 
for a long time, lying on the cold .stones, witli 
all the people .standing by in tears. Slie begs 
to have the .sacrament in her own room, that 
she may pray with a pure heart ; saying, she 
is free from sin, and that .she is, and ha.s alwuy.s 
been, tlie king’.s true wedded wife. 

“Shall I die without justice?” she inqiiires. 
“Madam,” says lving.ston, “'the poore,st subject 
would have justice. ” The lady only laughs a 
feeble laugh. 

Other, and not less tragic, .scenes drew" crowds 
to the Water Way from the Thames. 

Beneath this arch ha.s moved a long proces- 
sion of our proudest peers, our faire.st women, 
our bravest soldiers, our wuttlest poet.S“— Buck- 
ingham and Strafford ; Lady Jane Grey, the 
Princess Elizabeth ; William Wallace, David 
Bruce; Surrey, Raleigh — names in which the 
splendour, poetry, and .sentiment of o ur national 
story are embalmed. Most of them left it 
high in rank and rich in life, to return, by 
the .same dark pa.ssage, in a few' brief hours 
poorer than the beggars wlio stood shivering 
on the bank ; in the eyes of the lawq, and in tlie 
W'ords of their fellow's, already dead. 

From this gatew'ay w’erit the barge of that 
Duke of Buckingham, the rival of Wolsey, the 
Ia.st permanent High-constable of England. 
Buckingham had not dreamed that an ofieiicc 
so slight as his could bring into the dust so 
proud a liead; for hi.s offence w'as nothing; 
some silly w'ord.s wdiich he had bandied lightly 
in the Rose, a city tavern, about the young 
king’s journey into Prance, He could not sec 
that Iii.s head w'as struck because it moved so 
high ; nay, his proud boast that if hi.s enemie.s 
sent him to the Tow'er, ten thousand friends 
would storm the walls to set him free, w'as 
perhaps the occasion of hi.s fall. When .sen- 
tence of death wais given, he marched back to 
hi.s barge, W'hore Sir Thomas Lovel, then con- 
stable, stood ready to hand him to the seat- of 
honour. “Hay,” said the duke to Lovel, “not 
.so now'. When I came to Westminster I w’as 
Lord High-constable and Duke of Bucking- 
ham; now I am but poor Edw'ard Stafford.” 

Landed at the Temple Stair, he w'as marched 
along Fleet Street, through St. Paul’s Church- 
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and by way nf Cheap to the Towner:.'. the 
fj\r^ fv'-trne before hiiri all the waav; Sir Wi'Uiam 
S.iody>i leoldhig liim by the right arm, Sir 
Nicholas ViOiX by the left. A band of Angus- 
tine friars s(oo<i praying round tlie block; and 
ivliOii ins h,eati had fallen into the dust they 
hero h?s remains to Si. Austin’s Church. 

f fn iheso steps, too, beneath this Water Gate, 
Eriy.a?>otli, then a fair young girl, with gentle 
feioiiiiiie face and golden hair, was landed by 
I'ier jealons sister’s servants. The day wais 
snmluy— Palm Sunday — with a cold i'iarch 
coming down, and splashing tlie stones 
wiP’i mad. She could not land without soiling 
her feet and ci<.llies, and for a moment she 
rcr'a,-od to leave iKjr barge. Sir John Gage, 
die con.>tab(c, and lii.s guards, stood b}" to 
receive her. ‘‘Are all these harnessed men 
ff?r iiie?” she asked. Abj, madam,” said Sir 
Jolin. ‘ *' Yea,” she replied, ‘‘I know it is so. ’* 
Then she stood up in her boat and ]eai>ed on 
shore, As she set foot on the stone steps, she 
exclaimed, in a spirit proinicr than her looks 
—for in her yuutli she luui none of that leonine 
bea\ity of her later years — “'Here landetli as 
true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed 
at these stairs ; and before thee, 0 God, I 
speak it.” Perhaps she was thinking of her 
another, who had landed on the neighbouring 
wiiarf. Anne had fallen on her knees on these 
cold stones, and here had called on God to help 
her, as she was not guilty of the tilings of 
which she stood accuseil. In those two atti- 
tiidos of appeal one reads tlie nature of these 
two proud and gentle -woinen, each calling 
Heaven to witness her innocence of crime — 
Elizabeth defiant, erect; Anne suppliant, on 
Jicr knees. 


THE \TEAT£B AND HIS SHADOW. 

BY WALTER THORXEUIiY. 

Beside a dying woman, 

A pale man plied the loom. 

The buzz of the wheel and treddle 
Filled all the squalid room. 

It drowned the gi-oans of the children, — 
Tiiat loom, with its robe of state; — 

Its threads of pink axid silver 
Shine bright us a eoffin-jdate, 

Vf liiiT — deedle — deedle — deedie, 

Giiy as a coffin-plate. 

Beep, in tlie thickening twilight, 

Another weaver sits; 

A grizzly thing of nothing but bones, 
Weaving and singing by fits. 
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His woof is black as a dead mairs pail, 

And spotted with poor man's tears; 

He sings a dirge with the sob of a child, 

A tale of passion and fears; 

"Whirr — deedle — deedie — deedle, 

A tale of passion and fears. 

His thin hands move with a madmanbs speed, 
Though rveak for lack of bread; 

He chokes to hear the dyiiig^ groan 
Of his wife, who’s all but dead. 

But the costly robe of the duchess. 

The robe of pomp and state, 

]\Iust be done this very evening, 

Not a moment after eight. 
lYhirr — deedle — deedie — deedle, ’ 

A'ot a moment after eight. 

A thousand swift feet dancing, 

Jewels, and silk, and flowers, 

Bright smiles of love and greeting, 

None there to count the hours; 

And, in the midst, the duchess 
Moves like a sceptred queen, 

With never a thought of coiFin or shroud, 

Or the strips of the turf so green, 

Whirr— deedle— deedle— deedle. 

Or the strips of the turf so green. 
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I remember, I remember 
The house where I -was born, 

The little window "where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 

N'or brought too long a day; 

But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath a-vvay 1 

I remember, I remember 
The roses red and white, 

The violets and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light : 

The lilacs where the robins built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day — 
is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air would rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

— My spirit flew on feathers then, 

That is so heavy now; 

And summer pool could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow I 
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T roineiiibcr, I remember 
The lir-trees,. dark ami iiigb;. 

J iised to think their slender spires 
ITere close against the sky. 

It was a cliiidisli ignorance— 

Blit now ’tLs little joy 

To know, I’m farther off from heaven, 

Thau when I was a boy !■ 

Thomas Hood. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY TOLD BY THE SEA. 

{Joseph Hatton, novelist and miscellaneous writer, was 
burn at. Andover, on 3rd Pebmary, 1839. His father being 
thi*. founder of the DerbipMre Times, the boy was enabled 
to begin writing atari early age, and when only twenty-one 
was appointed editor of the Bristol Mirrcrr. After several 
years of varied journalistic work in the provinces, and 
frequent contributions to the magazines, he ^vent to Lon- 
don and became (186S) editor of the Gentleimn's Magazine. 
With an able staff, which included such writers as Shirley 
Brooks, Tom Taylor, and Mark Lemon, he soon raised 
this magazine into a position of importance. Some time 
afterwards he was appointed special correspondent in 
Eui-ope of the New York Times, and that he has an inti- 
mate personal aeciuaintance with the London Press is 
shown in a volume of his called Journalistic London. It 
is as a novelist, however, that he is best known to the 
public. Among the most popular of his stories are : Cruel 
London', Clytie; The Old ffoiise at Sandwich; The Valley 
of floppies; The Queen of Bohemia ; By Orel e)' of the Czar; 
Under the Great Seal; and John Needham’s Double. A 
dramatic version of the latter story has been successfully 
performed; and some of his tales have been translated 
into Swedish and German. He is also w'ell known as, a 
miscellaneous writer by such works as Cigarette Papers; 
Old Lamps and New; In Jest and Earnest; and The Gay 
World. Recently he has added to his popularity by 
editing: Irring’s Impressions of Anienea, and Toole’s 
R‘ miniscences.} 

Ye.s, sir, we hme mC^ before; and I am de- 
lighted to see you again. No, you have made 
no ini.stake. I am the Recorder of Miningtown, 
and tlie portly lady whom you see yonder in 
the midst of that assembly of romping children, 
about to bathe after the fashion of this Bou- 
logne, are my wife and family. Yes, sir, that 
is ^Irs. Hartiebury. Speak louder, mon ami, 

I am slightly deaf. Yes, I do bathe; but the 
exertion of dressing and undressing in this hot 
weather is too much for one who, like Palstaff, 
grows fat and hath gray hairs. Have a cigar? 
That’s right. I know' nothing more agreeable 
than to sit here and watch the sea come rolling : 
in upon those batliei’s yonder, and especially 
wiien you can observe, the gambols of your own 
children, and at the same time let your mind 
wander out to that wide reach of sea, with 
sails in the distance. 


You are a writer, an . author. . Yes, I saw 
ymir last book at the railway-station, and 
bouglit it. Ah, I knew yon wnuid like me all 
the more for that. Why don't you reply that 
you had read my lucid and learned judgment 
in that remarkable forgery case? Never mind, 
sir; I am past that sort of thing. I suppose 
you are on the look-out for some bits of fre.'^h 
character and wayside incidents of travel? 
No; you are only here for change and rest? 
You have been up to the cathedral, stood once 
more on the doorstep of Le Sage’s house, and 
refreshed your old memories of the place? 
All, out! 

I Old memories! You would hardly credit 
; me, I suppose, with being afflicted by some 
j strange old memories of personal adventure in 
this place, or any other, for that matter. You 
' -would not take an old gentleman with gray 
hairs, sitting on the beach at Boulogne wliilst 
his wife and family are bathing, as a fitting 
subject for the hero of a romance. There are 
j peculiar anomalies in life, you say? That is 
I evasion, sir. I know what yon are thinking 
I well enough. I can only tell yon this, my 
friend, that the story of my first appearance 
here twenty years ago is far more romantic 
than half the tales told in your magazines, and 
thought wnrthy of wonderful illustrations. I 
am too old to be vain, and I know something 
of the lights and shadows of life, something of 
its untold romances, something of its terrible 
tragedies. 

Ah, my friend, tAventy years ago I was as 
slim and dapper and lady-killing as yourself. 
You do not aspire to the character of a lady- 
killer? Don’t tell me, sir; all young felkm'S 
like to make a favourable impression on the 
other sex. Why are you so carefully shaved 
to-day? Why is that bit of shoAvy neckerchief 
so daintily tied? Why those Avell-fitting gray 
troAA'sers, and that smart little cane? Simply 
because you are accustomed to dress Aveli, 
and aspire to be regarded as a gentleman. 
Very good; and you are anxious to bid at the 
same time for those feminine glances Avliidi 
are so flattering to youth. There, don’t think 
I imagine you are a fop ; and for Heaven’s sake 
don’t be annoyed. My criticism is only the 
result of my own feelings, my oavii ambition, 
Avhen I Avas a young fellow like you. Tell you 
my story? Yes, if you think it may intere.st 
you. It may do for a Christmas paper? Ah, 
ah! on the look-out for copy, eh? — gathering 
honey all the day from eA'ery opening fioAver. 
Well, I feel sometliing of the Ancient Mari- 
ner’s sensations this morning ; it Avill be a relief 
to tell the story of that extraordinary creature 
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vt me ever siiiee I came 
I j i^]’e r 'iVi s t lay ii q'*). Ywi wiJ I read i ly consent to 
fiit we<Idiiig-gue>t to my mariner Very 
V, ci*l, ;'ir; Hedit another cigar ami listen: ^if I 
thu stop liic. and we will in to the Etab‘ 
/:,.,s ilfuft and read 1 ho papers, 

1 1 io ali hoiintl up in this bit of faded ribbon^ 
niv ,d'ery: little scrap, you see, which is 

in that /// rim of gold appended to my 
rail ch-oL'al,-,. i have never worn the tritie since 
my inarriage until this week. My wife hassome 
pardonabie womanly notion that I ought not 
to wear ii,, and 1 Jutve humoured her; for, 
li-iouuh i say it, she is one of the best women 
hi I fie world. Above all others, you think, it 
I Vv'lio should say so? You say well, you 
sav 'well, my young friend. When we were 
leaving London lust week, it seemed to me 
that i could not come even here witliout 
this little souvenir of that romance twenty 
years ago. Twenty years ago ! How the time 
ilied 

Tiiis is tlie story. I was engaged to Mn*s. 
Hartlel.)iiry; she was a Miss Longford. M"e 
had !)een in the habit of seeing each other 
from the earliest days of our childhood. I 
ought to have appreciated her kindly loving 
di.''[io.dr.ion ail tlie more on this account; but I 
(lid not. It had always been understood that 
we should be married, and in due course this 
fmnily understanding bore fruit. We were en- 
gaged, Julia Longford and I, but on this 
Biiderstandiiig, that if eitiier one or the other 
saw aiiy oihoi pci^ou wdiom he or she, the said 
contracting p preferred to the before-men- 

tioned pal o ns to this agTeement, then eitiier 
lie or she, the said Tliomas Hartlebury and 
J ulia Longford, miglit terminate the previously 
recited engagement at one day’s notice given 
by post, or orally in tlie presence of witnesses. 
Yes, I am getting a little involved, I fear, in : 
this semi -legal phraseology? But you under- 
stand tile character of that agreement? A"es, 
,‘ji.ul YOU think it a very convenient engagement ? 
Ami I tlioug’ht so too, sir, in a very short time 
after it was made. 

That very summer twenty years ago, with 
the consent and indeed by the advice of my 
dear old lather, I started on a continental tour, 
which was to be inaugurated by a visit to 
Paris via Boulogne, and which terminated 
Somewhat suddenl}- in tlie French capital. 

1 was (|nlte as much a buck in those days as 
you are notv, not quite so slim as Falstaff 
boasted ,'iiimself to be. I was something more 
than an eagle’s talun in the tvaist, and I could 
not creep through an alderman’s thumb-ring, 
for I wuis a strong, well-built young fellow. 


! and not ill-looking— no, sir,, not ill -looking. 

I You can readily understand that ? Even though 
j I. might play the fat knight w'itli as little , pad- 
ding as Mark Lemon! It is true, sir, quite 
true. I can see myself now, airing my swell 
clothes and London manners on the beach here; 
but there is a sad face rises up beside me, and 
a figure floating out with the tide yonder which 
sobers the picture, and makes a shadow upon 
that sunny water. 

Bathing eu famllle was a notion tliat rather 
tickled me in those days. You think there is 
nothing improper in it? Neither do I, sir, or 
Mrs. Hartlebury and her daiigliters wmiild not 
be enjoying themselves as you. see them yonder. 
The '^‘■'girl of the period ” at ball and opera is 
much more undressed tliaii the ladies in their 
pretty bathing costumes? I quite agree witli 
I you; but iny very proper English notions were 
I a little excited at the prospect of a company 
i of lovely mermaideiis in a sea-bath. I little 
! thought wdien I went into the water that I was 
! destined to (jome out with a prett}^ girl in my 
arms. Ah, now' I see you are interested. 
YYliat a subject for a modern magazine picture! 
That is w'hat you are thinking, I know. Don’t 
keep you in suspense? Is that wdiat you said? 
I told you I w\as slightly deaf. Did I come 
out of the water with a young lady in my arms 
really? 

Yes, it was in this way. I w'as swimming 
about, and watching the movements of a most 
graceful person, floating half-sideways, half on 
her back, wdtli her arms e.vtended, and her 
head resting on the water; she wms drifting 
out in the sunshine, the water quite placid 
but sw^elliiig like her own bosom beneath a 
thin blue robe; she was drifting, I say, in the 
sunshine, like a blessed martyr going out to 
some l)etter land. I see her now, poor pretty 
tender-hearted thing, 'with the sea rocking her 
' in its great arms, and yet trying ail the while 
to steal aw^ay her life. I watched her at a re- 
.spectful distance and swam quietly after her; 
for somehow it occurred to me that she w'as 
not quite conscious of the power of that in- 
sidious but certain current, Avhich I could feel 
setting in towards the pier. I had judged 
aright; hy-and-by she turned over, evidently 
with the intention of swimming home, !)ut 
she could not accomplish her purpose. Slie 
struggled on for a little time, and then to ail 
appearance lost her presence of mind, or wms 
attacked with cramp. She disappeared at all 
events, and I rapidly quiekeiied my pace to- 
wards her, putting my head well to the water 
and dashing on "with that sharp side-stroke, 
which is so effective in the matter of speed. She 
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f>‘r the Hcfotid Him a.'> I renehed the spot. 
I:j ,'i hdotiji-nf. i had sefxeri her by the slimuaer,, 
a;ai her wU-h my left arui, 1. com-- 

loeaced to -ivhii shaviy ir. the diredion of the 
The yeuste’ dilfleulty had hem 
liiil'rcn froa'f iho houeh, and a boat- had put 
all '.hsjcn i da died after her. Jt eanie up by 
fi'.c tiwj' i voi< wit, hill easy distance of the 
diuiv a fjh ic»y heroatifnl. half-drowned burden, 
aiifl I iiu-ped place her in the boat amidst 
a h»ud idn-er. I get lu after her, and was de- 
ajku-d hi see signs of rapid reeorery in the 
fk'ar cream re. SatisiiecI ivlth this, and not 
caring to present myself ' in my Bloiidin-iike 
iosliiine to a fiishionalde mid excited tlirong, 

I da<htd into the water and swam to iny 

niat'UE’ie. 

If ilr-i, Hartlebiiry and those girls would do 
the .-'.•tine it would be just as well. They have 
been in the wjiter too long already. Yon don't 
think so? Mrs. Hartlebury is the best judge 
of that ? I lia<i better proceed with my story ; 
T(’»ii are getting interested? You waiit to 
know whtit the .young* lady was like? Like, 
sir, like young lady in Boulogne at the 
present day, or anywhere else that I have seen, 
for beauty. .She vras like a poet's dream, sir, 
or an artist's fancy. Ybis she a blonde? Yot 
cxjictly, no; she had brown wavy hair, and 
^uril eyes such a iigurel Arms as round and 
fair us the arms of those vromen by Rubens in 
tiic Louvre — a neck and shouiders in which 
ail ihe Hues of lieauty were described. I saw 
her on tiuit next day after her narrow escape; 
she found me out, and came to the Hdtel des 
Bains to thank me. “ I must excuse her,” 
she said, ‘M'or calling unattended, she had no 
friends in Boiihigne.” “ One at least,” I said, 
taking iier hand, and faltering* in my speech, 
She looked up inquiringly at me for a moment 
with her big dark eyes, and I felt myself 
gradually becoming powerless in her presence, 
anxious U) say all sorts of gracious things, but 
nnubie to dr> so, ^‘ Good-bye, and believe me 
I .-^hall never ibrget your brave action.” She 
‘^poke with a pretty musical BVenck accent. 
*'-i^lay i not see you again?” I asked, and 
then bolder grown 1 answered my own question : 
“1 must, indeed I must.” am going to 
Paris in the morning. 1 have been to London, 
and arn on my way to Paris. 1 fear I must 
say good-bye now, monsieur.” no,” I 

said, feeling as if I were about to lose every- 
thing dear to me in the world. 1 love you, 
madeniuiselle; I love you; I will make you my 
wife.” ‘G)h, monsieur, that can never be,” 
she replied. ‘'Mliy not?” I exclaimed, be- 
coming desperate. "Do not ask,” she said, 
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I'sadiy. “You could not love me,’’ I suhl, 
sitting down and c*overing my fat-e with iiiy 
hands. There was a rime, immsieiii', wheii 
wlim you luive jiist -iniil v, ould have a’iv’;ik*;nrci 
a passion of pi ea.'>u re and gratitude in my heart: 
but ell, sir, that lime is adieu, u^oi) 6v.s 

cher (Uiff ; you will always live in my flenre-t 
memory.” 

She left me, and tlii> only made mo more 
fiercely in love with her. I did not seem to 
be master of my actions, and I was .ml fish 
enough, to think ilini I had a special claim 
upon her. 1 rescued her from death, and 
that ougiit to make her mine. If she wonid 
have had me. I wouhl Imve married lier, sir, 
right off. ami shouhl h:ive felt myself lilessod. 
How long wmnld that .'-enti men t have ia.-ted? 
Heaven know-s. I followed her. found out her 
hotel, returned her call,, and made lierpromi.se 
to see me in .Paris. ,My next action was to 
discover by what train .slie travelled, and on 
the following day I was on the platform, and 
constituted myself tlie lady’s arnrpagnon de 
voyage. At first she .seemed a little di.’-con- 
eerted at this, Imt as we journeyed onwards she 
brig’litenod up, and became chatty anti sjuirk- 
ling and lively. Every now and tlien all tins 
•was darkened, like a summer landscape with 
pa.ssing thunder-clouds. Once wdien the other 
.stupid passengers w'ere asleep I pressed her . 
hand. She returned me a gentle pressure, and 
with tlie tears in her eyes she whispered in 
heartfelt accents that almost broiig;ht the tears 
to mine, "Oh, my dear, dear frieml!” It 
seemed like a cry of de.spair from a breaking 
heart, and I felt as if a terrible grief was selr,- 
ing upon me. 

You really would not have given mo credit 
for so much romance? Of course not, it seems 
ridiculous to you now, looking at the portly 
recorder and his romping responsibilities yon- 
der. All, I am glad the girls are coming out 
of the water. It does not matter so much 
about Frank, and Tom, and Harry, they are 
strong .telIow*s, and will have cafe notr ami 
cigars afterwards to keep up the circulation. 
A'ou object to these interruptions? These 
changes from romance to reality, eh? — from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. On our arrival 
at the Northern Station at Paris, Louise and 
I you know, her name was Jjouise, I think I 
said before; on our arrival, a placid, mysterious, 
light-moustached old German came up lo us. 
He kissed the young lady on the cheek, and 
then looked .scowdingly at me. Louise liegan 
therefore to talk German to him with many 
ge.stieiiIations, explaining the small service I 
had rendered her. He smiled, I thought, a 
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littlf .’ian’asi.i*ia1lv, and looked increduloiislj 
ai iin*: Init madenioihellc s^tamped Iier foot 
' kir-rnly at Herr Dlablej and he conde* 

to look eivilly upon me. “We must 
p'tr? liere." said liurricdlv to me. .“'What 
p your hold?” “The Imperial/' I said. 

“ [iio’e Veiifloiiie. ” “You iriiist not call on 
me. 1 'vid upon you to-night. For 
Ife.ivcii's sake be satisfied with this.” 

I <;‘ot t)} my liot.el in a dreamy sort of feshion^ 
order(.'d private rooms, and said I expected a 
hdy to call in tlie evening; I should not go out ; 
nutii .die came, .and they must show her up. I 
if, seemed ages than I waited for her; I waited 
luitii they relieved guard at the Napoleon 
thhnmi and marehed by the Rue St. Honor^S 
with their <lrums aini trumpets. I waited 
until my heart was si(;k with fears and doubts; 
aiul at. last 1 rceeivc<l a short note, in which 
tlie writer sa,id I might see her on the next 
night at the Arc de Tiitoile, at ten o'clock; but ’ 
if [ really loved her, and wished to cherish the 
memory of her as something sweet and dear, 

I ought to see her no more. She offered no 
apulogy tor keeping me waiting. I kissed her 
note, and yet smote the table with passion, 
and stamped about the room with rage. That 
silent, disgusting German was the cause of all 
this! Who was he? What was he? I asked 
niyseif, but 1 was never enabled to answer the 
4 lies r. ion. He urns a strange unfathomable 
.iiiyste.ry. 

Gn tiie following night I wa.s at the Arch of 
Triumph an hour before the trysting-time, 
with a longing heart and a brain half- dazed 
with the glare and glitter of the long rows of 
gas-lamps and the ivaiidering carriage-lights. 
Tiie scene wa.s to me then one of such imac- 
custoiiied splendour, that it seemed as if I 
had been dropped here by Fate to play a part 
in some Arabian Night’s story. She came at 
my charmer, miifiled up half in disguise, : 
nmning, I thought, from one who claims her j 
love to one who xirays for it as the greatest 
blessing Heaven, or earth can give. We ’walked 
to the shadow of an adjacent tree, and sat 
down: she sufFered me to clasp her in my arms. 
Again I offered her my hand; talked to her of 
arrangements for the future: indicated the sort 
of lett.er 1 would write to my father by the 
very next post. A mad thing to do? 1 must 
have liceii off my head? Ah, so would you 
have been in xwesence of that matchless beauty. 

I never saw so much loveliness in mortal being; 
;ui<i even after all these years have elapsed, I 
cannot condemn my judgment in that respect. 

We w'andered about those walks in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and sat beneath the trees, and talked 


of a. hundred liapp^^ things that only lovers' 
lips can-say. '.' At last, she co.nfevSse(i . that she 
loved me with all her heart, 1 have never 
known what love is imtii now,” she said, 
“■ my dear, dear friend; and 1 understand its 
sweetness, its purity, when it is too late, too 
late, my dear monsieur. ” “ Why too late, 

Louise?” I asked; and then, prepared to learn 
the Worst, I said, “You are not married al- 
I ready?” “Oh, no,” she said.. “Nor be- 
trothed?” I asked, hurry ing question upon 
question. “Cease, cease, I pray you,” .she 
exclaimed, in a passion of despair. v*Seek to 
know no more: I can never be yours; I love 
you too much.” ‘- You are mine, Louise; I 
snatched you from the grave. It wuis Fate 
that brought me to your side: J3eath came 
between us, and I struck him down. You are 
mine by all laws human and divine.” She 
sobbed at this, laid her head on my shoulder, 
and in a w^ail of despair said, “ Oh, would I 
w^ere! Would it might be possible! Oh, sir, 
do not tempt me: do not; pray, do not. Your 
love wmuld end in hate. ” Wy dear Louise, 

I am prepared to brave all things.” “I am 
not prepared to brave your scorn,” she said. 
“Death were bliss to that. Let me go, sir. 
Farewell! ” “ No, no,” I said, detaining her. 

“I will raise an alarm,” she cried. “ Gruel, 
cruel, ” I replied. “ 0, mon Dieu, monsieur ! ” 
she exclaimed, and then kissing me on the 
forehead she said, “ You see yon distant lights 
on the right, and that great cluster in the 
Champs Elysde?” “’Yes.” “It is Monsieur 
A^ictors Cafd Chantant. I will see you once 
again. Let it be there, to-morrow night, at 
ten.” You will not deceive me?” I said, let- 
ting her hand go very reluctantly. That is 
what I wnll not do for all the world, ” she re- 
plied solemnly, and raising her eyes to heaven. 

‘ ' I wdll not deceive you. ” ' ' My dear Louise! ” 

I said. She looked so beautiful in the star- 
light. “ Better say adieu, now and for ever! ” 
was her response. “But if it must be, au 
revoir ! Be it so ! ” “An revoir !” broke from 
my lip.s. She slipped away from me, and dis- 
appeared. 

The long- rows of lights, the distant sounds 
of music, mocked my despair. I look back 
now, and know wdiat a mad fellow I was ; but 
I do not blame myself, and I learned how heroic 
■woman can be, the most abandoned, when tlie 
divine chord of love is really touched by the 
master hand. Poor lost Louise, she was a 
martyr for my sake! I can see now, out yonder 
where the sun is making a long track over the 
waters, I can see a half-clad figure drifting, 
drifting, floating away into the darker shade. 
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i-sj'ir 

— ih^ mUt ivliere sea and 
s]ii' uViiUt aad vif'e 1''?--! in eaeli other. What 
ercatart>' of cirsatasstuni'es we Ui'c! Ah,, there's 
mv Tvirevr^ndur t.eekyuiri.w to Frank and Harry. 
liui uirls are iweui} dr=x>eii i>y this time, and 
yua^ler are the i^ov^ ]•!ling■ing ahuut as if they 
lui-ft only j!r*t eoiie in. There they are, sir, 
within lifty yards ef where I rescued 

LonisC' fruia drewiiliig twenty years ago! All 
right, my friend: don't ho unhappy. Aty 
rmiunee ^vi]I soon he at mi end. You think I 
ted the story wtdl? I am quite eloquent, you 
say? All, it is the eloquence that earnestness 
gives, I suppose. It does mo good to tell you 
this rojiianee of mine: it has been in my mind 
at odd times, as if it demanded utterance, for 
year*;. 

You may be sure I went to tliat ca/d the 
next night. Tliere was a clear sky and a fiiH 
nrmn. The effect of the contending lights of 
tlic cu/d and the moon among the foliage of 
the Champs Elysee was weird and magical. 
It seemed to carry my mind back to a wonder- 
fill representation I had seen at a London 
theatre of Fmui ami Jltfiyuerile. Then the 
wocHiiand .sc-ene of A Jlkimmme?' N'lght's 
Di'ernu broke into that memory, I was not 
inysedf, I often tliink, all through this piece. 

I know that it shocked me a little wdien I found 
myself among a crowni of men and women 
who were drinking and smoking in this beau- 
tiful spot, and applauding an indecent dance; 
ami it shocked me all the more to think that 
it was here that Louise had selected to meet 
rue. her h>ver. Then I thought wdiat a prude 
I was, and remembered how different were 
French ideas of these things to ours in Eng- 
laml. T would soon coax Louise out of all this 
semi -barbarous indifference to the proprieties : 
when 1 had her in England and made her my 
wdfe. Ylule I was thinking in this wise, a 
terrific burst of applause brought my wander- 
ing eyes bai.*k to the stage. A lady was smil- 
ing and liowing her acknowledgments. My 
heurt beat uiidiy at sight of her. The applause 
rose again higher and higher. Who is this?” 

1 said excitedly to a gentleman who was 
•crowdc'd close up against me. “Do you not 
know?" ho said in French. “ Alademoiselle 
Wetor, it is her fii'st appearauee this season; 
she lias just returned from England.” Oh, my 
friend, I thought 1 should have lost my breath 
altogether. There wvas nothing improper in 
her bathing dress: she might have walked down 
Bond Street in it; but the costume in which 
she now appeared vras the wildest kind of 
ballet dress I had ever seen. She sung with 
intense vigour in a rich ringing voice, and to 


i' the chorus she danced in a voluptuous siron-Iike 
I hishion that seenic<I io belong rather in a figure 
I out of one of Etty’s pictures than to anyfJiing 
I earthly. From this movement she <-hariavfl 
her gambols into a mad sort of Alahille <iatioe, 
in the midst of which she. utteretl a j.»ier**in-i: 
scream, and tlireu' herself upon the door in the 
glare and glitter of the footlights. [ thought 
i should go mad. I pushed my way with th**.- 
peration to the stage to assure mysell’ that 1 
was not the victim of some horrible deiusion. 
They had lifted her up and carried iier into 
the retiring-room. I forced my way in: but .1 
should have been violently ejected, had not 
that old German caught sight of me and 
snatched me out of tlie grasp of several yelling 
rascals who had nearij' overpowered me. This 
mT.sterious person was evidently in great 
authority tliere. Louise opened lier eyes, and 
seeing me said, “ Oh my God,” and covered 
her face with her hands. That .sneaking Ger- 
I man frowned at me, but happily allowed me 
to remain. In a few minutes mademoiselle 
had recovered sufriciently for the manager to 
go out and tell the audience she would re- 
appear shortly. In the midst of the shout of ap- 
plause which greeted this declaration Louise 
rose to lier feet and called for cdiampagrie. 
Slie drank the wine greedily, and then turning 
to me said, ‘ There, monsieur, I told you it 
could not be: I said I would not deceive you. 
Adieu! God guard you! ” She took the niaU' 
ager’s arm, and lie led lier once more upon the 
stage. The old German stood there looking 
at me like Alepliistopheles in the play. I 
staggered to the door, slipped like a drunkard 
out into the night, threw myself upon the 
grass just beyond the inclosure of that painted 
hell, and wept like a child. 

Bravo Frank! That was a splendid dive; 
but I’m glad it is the last; you have certainly 
had enougdi of the water for this morning. 
That’s right, my dear boy. Better fiiiisli my 
story before they all come and interrupt us? 
Is that what you said? Tres hien, but one 
requires a little interval now and then to keep 
down the full rush of the old feeling; mind 
you, I am enacting all this story over again 
while I am narrating it to you. And story- 
telling is warm w'ork in the hottest days of 
August, You mean to tell it when tlie we;iiher 
is cold ? Eh ? in a Christmas annual ? Well, 

I have no objection, only keep my name out 
of the story, and don’t let me be pointed at as 
the hero. You believe Airs. Hartlelmry is 
coming? Well, light another cigar, and we 
will come to the ' Finis. ’ ’ 

I passed a miserable night. I lay there on 
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t|jr. qTJi-'j f know not liow long^ and then I- 
v.aJidcred kome. L drank a, pint of' brandy 
arid tlifett' myself upon the bed undressed. I 
iliink I slept a 'wink. ' , Eariy in the 
jirniiing that pale, pig’s-eyed looking German 
i‘;;Ih'd upon me, and in a few a'lithoritative 
wui'do ill broken English bade me accompany 
lilji! mi a little visit. He led the way across 
the Pont Bt. Michel to the centre of the 
Marche Xeuf, where ive entered a small square 
hnihiiiia’. it was the M'orgue! The old Mor- 
gue, a ni'iicli more -wretched place than the 
present edifice. On our left hand there were 
large windows guarded by a -rail, and beyond 
was the cliainber of death. It nearly made 
me, sick, to see several dead bodies lying there. 
I shuddered and clung to rny companion. He 
looked coldly on and pointed to a pink dres.s 
and some lace that was hanging in the furthest 
corner; and, then, oh mercy ! I saw her body, 
cold and white and still There it lay in 
awful companionship! I think I must have 
tainted at sight of the poor lo.st woman, with 
her brown liair all damp and clinging to her 
white round shoulders. I remembered nothing 
until I found myself onasofainaw'ell-furnished 
mmn My senses were no sooner restored to 
me than that horrible German with the light 
n othtitlie and the cold greenish eye came in 
ami deliberately .seizing me by the throat, 
began to shake and curse me, I felt like a 
child in his hand.s, I was so weak and faint, 
and ail. the sen,sation.s of approaching death 
came over me. I must have cried out and 
struggled, I suppose, for a 'woman rushed into 
tlie' room and dragged my assailant from me; 
he left me with an oath; and the woman, a 
strong, wilful-looking creature led me into an 
adjoining room. I could hardly stand, but I 
was nevertheless strong enough and sensible 
enougli to take the woman’s advice and get 
out of that house. I stumbled down two pairs 
of stairs and found my ’way into the street, 
wlicre I obtained a cab and went to my hotel 
1 fuund a letter, 'which had been delivered by 
the post; it was written in French. The 
•words were, I loved you truly. I ’was un- 
worthy of you: that is why you will never 
.•^eo your poor Louise again; here is a souve- 
nir of her wdio blesses you with her last 
breath. ” 

That souvenir wuis a small locket fastened to 
a piece of blue ribbon. I need not tell you 
how deeply it atfected me. During the night 
wiiicli follow'ed these hours of mystery and 
terror and grief I slept the sleep of one who is 
at last exhausted in mind and body, I was 
awakened after midnight by the proprietor of 


the house, who entered with a candle, and in 
. some little excitement asked, me, if, there was 
not something wTong, I was out of bed in an 
instant. /MMhat is wrong, sir?”’ L asked; 

I tliink your bedroom has been robbed, if I 
have not disturbed the thief,” he replied. 

.saw a fellow prowling about before I w^enfc 
to bed, and as soon as I was awakened by the 
grating of a lock I got up and rang npy bell 
This w'as silly; I ought to have gone out and 
caught the thief. In another miimte I heard 
a door shut; a stealthy step passed my room, 
and before I could follow my light was out, his 
cloak over my head, and Ja<iques here has 
come to say that they are after a fellow 'who 
leaped from a second-floor window, and made 
off along the Rue St. Honore. ” This was the 
host’s story so far as I could make out. We 
examined the room. My valise liad been cut 
open, sure enough, and there lay beside it a 
great clasp-knife which had done tlie bu,siness. 
Louise’s little note was gone, her locket had 
been torn a'way from the ribbon, and a packet 
of letters from England had been carried ofl:’. 

I shall ahvays believe that German was the 
thief. xVnd it seemed to me at the time that 
if he had not been disturbed he would have 
murdered me. He had evidently some myste- 
rious pow'er, or wished to have, over Louise. I 
stood in his “way; how, I cannot understand; 
but it w^as so. Her liking for me was to. him 
a terrible grievance: he had searched for letters 
and other tokens of our aequaintancesliip. I 
told the hotel -keeper I had had a narrow 
I escape; that knife 'was intended for something 
! more desperate than cutting open a valise. 

' Fancy, if he had murdered me, you ivould 
have seen no fat, sentimental recorder on the 
beach at Boulogne; and that happy-lookiiig 
regiment of children coming from the machines 
yonder 'would not have been in existence. 
You are very much obliged to that German 
devil for not cutting my throat? And I thank 
my host of the Imperial for disturbing him 
before he had time to carry out his fell 
scheme. 

lYeli, sir, to conclude, as the parson says, I 
put that bit of ribbon, which the thief had left 
behind him, into my pocket, took the next 
train to Calais, the next to Dover, returned to 
my father’s house, and manded Miss Longford. 
We are a thoroughly happy pair, as you have 
already had judgment enough to note. My 
children are good, contented, and numerous, 
as you see; and if that •will make a story for 
Christmas, my friend, you are quite 'welcome 
to it, and you can call it Dncle Hartiebury’s 
Romance. 
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JJj,* ly Aiino BarKanl, tia’.'rjrer of Janie'^ Luidsaj, 
); ‘ ‘ -‘f i’.'d' I'rr.:.-, i*'irn a* [ Jnl'.'arrafsj, Fife, 2 Ttli 

*M vrLi'n r, dfic'l .u B'Tiieu'v .Srjtiare, London, Cfth 
24.1^ , i' FI u ;rj:U'rk-«j Fir Auurcw JJariuird, a son of 
, i'‘ ii. r.oji'f uni Luioulii deeretary at tise 

f “j ’ i> ot * ou'.'I aia’'>jnpaiii<?(| liur hliHlmiid to 

luo Fa:,o, ::!»k n. ruto noi ink n-‘>ti!ig dcdoription of au ex- 
3 II <. ih ioj: 'irn.— t ht' oomiit ry , in inttery. part of which .have 
prAirkimu in the ^t'ue by Sa.rali 
T;< .1 W.rt^ua, The jiopulaiaty of Jfid Mof’ym 

ck’c';.', 'iol rho r/eii-kcpt ■ay.'^turj regarding its author- 


ship, are referred fo in Lady Anne BaT'-uar'l''-! }>trtT ti. 
Sir Wiiiter Scott, dated duiy in tiir yc.-.r <,r hw 

death, Scott edited for rtte, Lannatane Fd;o a rv.u-! 
containing a corrected version of the ballad, arai a con- 
tiniiation by the antlioress. il’he becond part was written 
to gratify her iadysli ip’s mother ; bnt it never oeevuitc 
popular; aridthc}»oet,c.'5S w.'Hqnitesensif.tle iliat ir did n^r, 
deserve to become so; for ahhougii ir cnniainb -.wcral 
hue lines, it dostj-oys the noldlity of the chanicti m 
which gave force and gramlenr to tlic original h.dlad. 
We quote the second part as a cnriositj.] 


When tlie sheep are isi the faiild, ami tlie kye come hame, 
\Mien a' the weary world to rest is gaiie, 

The waes of my heart fa’ in shov/ers frae my e’e, 

G’nkenM by my giKleman, wlia sleeps sound by me. 

Young Jamie look! me weel, and he sought me for his bride; 
Eut saving ae crown-piece, he’d oaetiiing else beside. 

To make tlie crown a pound, ray Jamie gaed to sea ; 

Aud the crown and the pound, O they were baitli for mel 

IJe hadiia been gane a twelvi^enionth and a day, 

?Jy father brak his arm, our cow wvas stown away; 

mother she fell sick — my Jamie was at sea — 

Ami Auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 

My father coiTdna work — ray mother coii’dna spin ; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I cou’dna win ; 

Auhl Rob maintain’d them haith, and, wi’ tears in his e’e, 
Said, “ Jeanie, for their sakes, will you no marry me?” 


* Grcqi, so called from its being the name 

uf tiic f)lil herd at Eukorras, wits bom soon after tlie 
I > of the year 1 771. 3Iy si.ster Margaret had married, 
anil .tccomi-rinietl her husband to London ; I was melaii- 
cijoly, arnl etukavoured to amuse myself by attempting 
a iVw I uc rival trides. Tltere vvas an ancient Scotch 

ineiudy, of which I was passionately fond; , 

who iiviid before your day. u^ed to sing it to us at Bal- 
carras, She did iiut ohject to its having improper words, 
though I did. I longed to sing oltiSopiliy’s air to different 
word.-, and givt^ to its plaintive tones some little history 
C'f virUuniK disire-s in humble life, such as might suit 
it. While attcrupting to effect this in my closet, I 
cajh^d ti» my iitth sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was 
t'ue only person near me, ‘ X have been writing a ballad, 
Tuy ds'.ir; I am oppressing my heroine with many inis- 
forru3.es, I ioive alrea«ly sent her Jamie to sea-— and 
broken lior father’s arm — and made her mother fall 
sick— iUid given her Auld Robin Gray for her lover; 
but I wish to load licr 3vit.h a fifth sorrow wdthm the 
ft ur lines, }30or thing ! Help me to one.’ * Steal the 
tow, sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth. The cow 
-iv.'us immediately ilp-d by me and the sp»g completed. 
At »"nir fireside, and amongst our neighbours, Auld 
febiii Grey was .ulw.'ivs called 'for. I was pleased in 
secret with the approbation it met with ; but such was 
)uy dmid of being suspected of writing anythmgf per- 
ceiti'ng the shyne».s it created in thos^ who could write 


nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret. . . . , . 
Meantime, little as this matter seems to have been 
worthy of a dispute, it afterwajxls became a party ques- 
tion between tlie sixteenth and eighteentli centuries. 
Robin Gray was either a very ancient ballad compo.sed 
perhaps by David Rizzio, and a great cu3*io.sity, or a 
very very modern matter, and no curiosity at all. I 
was ijersecuted to avow whether I had written it or 
not, —where I had got it. Old Soj>hy kept my counsel, 
aud I kept my own, in spite of the gratification of see- 
ing a reward of twenty guineas offered in the newsj'.nijers 
to the pei'son who should ascertain the point past a, 
doubt, and the still more flattering circum.stance of a 
visit from Mr. Jerningham, secretary to the Antiquari;m 
Society, who endeavoured to entrap the truth from me 
in a manner I took amiss. Had he aslced me the ques- 
tion obligingly, I should have told him the fact dis- 
tinctly and conMentialbv. The annoyance, howe’ver, of 
this important ambassador from the Antiquaries was 
ai:u|)ly repaid to me by the noble exhibition of the 
* Ballat of Auld Robin Gray’s Courtship,’ as performed 
by dancing-dogs under ray window-. It proved its popu- 
larity from the highest to the lowest, and gave me plea- 
sure while I hugged myself in my obscurity.” The air 
to which the ballad is now sung was written by the 
Rev. 'William Leeves, of Wrington. 

The novel Robin Gray, by Charles Gibbon, is founded 
on the ballad. 


AIJIJ); GilAY. : , 

My iiearfc it said na, and- 1 lookM for: Jamie back ! 

But liard blew tlie winds, and Ms ship was a wrack : 

His ship it was a wrack ! . Why didna Jamie dee? 

Or, why am I spared to cry, Wae. is me? 

My hither argued sair— rny mother didna speak, 

But she look’d in my face till my heart was like to bieak 
They gied him my hand, but m5' heart was in the sea ; 
And so Aiild Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

I liadiia been his wife, a week but only four, 

When rnournfii’ as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie’s gliaist — I cou’dna think it he, 

Till he said, “I’m come hame, my love, to marry thee!’^ 

0 sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a ’ ; 

Ae kiss we took, nae niair~I liad him gang awa. 

1 wish tliat I were dead, but I’m no like to dee ; 

For O, I am but young to cry, Wae is me! 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 

I darena think o’ Jamie, for that would be a sin. 

But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be, 

For Auld Robin Gray is a kind man to me. 


PAKT II. 

The spi'ing had pass’d over, ’twas summer nae mair, 

And, trembling, Avere scatter’d the leaves in the air; 
“Oh, winter,” cried Jeanie, “we kindly agree, 

For wae looks the sun when he shines uj)on me.” 

Mae langer slie wept, her tears wex’e a’ spent : 

Despair it was come, and she thought it content; 

, She thought it content, hut her cheek was grown pale, 
And she droop’d like a snow-drop broke down by the haii. 

Her father was sad, and her mother was wae, 

But silent and thougiitf u’ was Auld Robin Gray ; 

He wander’d his lane, and his face \vas as lean 
As tlie side of a brae where the torrents have been. 

He gaed to his bed, but nae physic wmuld take, 

And often he said, “It is best for her sake !” 

MTiile Jeanie supi)orted his head as he lay, 

The tears tiuckled down upon Auld Robin Gray. 

“Oh, greet nae mau% Jeanie!” said he, -wi’ a groan; 

“ I’m nae worth your .sorrow— -the truth maun be Ipiown; 
Send round for your neigliboui's— -my hour it draws near 
And I’ve that to tell that it’s fit a’ should hear. 

I’ve wranged lier,” he said, “ but I kent it o’er late ; 

I’ve w'rang’d her, and sorrow is speeding my date ; 

But a’s for the best, since my death will soon free 
A faithfu’ young heart, that wns iH match’d wi’ me. 
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•1 1 ‘> CII ar.,] I oourtef] her mony a day, 

Vhe auid fuiks were for ,„e, but still she said Dav • 

1 iviTitua o Jaaiie, uor yet o' her vow;— 

Ju Mierey forgi’e me, 'twas I stole tlie cow! 

“I eared iiot for cmrjmiie, I thought but o’ thee- 

l T" ’*"■“* y»« «»d me; 

n lioL- she fal your parents, oh ! did you not say 

OU never would marry wi’ Auld Eobiu Gray? 

“But sickness at hame, and want at the door— 
lou gied me your hand, while your heart it was sore ■ 
X -aw it was sore, why took I her hand? ‘ ■' 

Oh. that was a deed to iny shame o’er the land! 

“ How trut.il, soon or late, comes to open dayligirti 
Bor . ramie cam’ back-,~.and y„„r cheek it grew wdiite ■ 
ate. white grew your cheek, hut aye trte un o me’ 
On. Joanie, I’m thankfu’-I’m tlrankfu’ to dee! 

Is. Jamie co.ne here yet?” an, I .Jamie ),e s.aw' 

Jve injured you sai,-, lad, so I leave you n.y .V; 

Le Ki.nl to my .Teanie, and soon may it he ' 

^vaste no time, my dauties, in mournin’ for me.” 

Hiey kiss’d his cauM hamls, and a smile o’er his face 
feeenrd hopefu’ of being accepted !,y grace • 

“cm, non tna ” said .Jamie, “forgi’en ho whl he, 

'V lia wailna be tempte,!, by love, to win thee ?” 

The first days were dowie, while time slipt awa’ • 

But s.ad<lest and sairest to Jennie of a’ ’ 

Was tiunking she couldna be honest 'and right 
IV 1 tears in her e’e, while her heart was so light. 

But nae guile had she, and her soirow .away. 

The wife of her Jamie, the tear ooiildn.a stay • 

A bonme wee baim-the auld folks by the fire- 
Oh . now she has ,a’ that her heart can desire ' 


LETTERS. 

Letters from absent friends extinguish fear, 

I mite division, and draw distance near ; 

Their m^uc force each silent wish conveys. 

Could souls to bodies write, death’s power were mean 

Toi mmd.s could then meet minds with heav’n between 
O bles.sed letters ! th.at combine in one — Aanou Hill 

All ages paasfc^ ana mak^ 
i>y joii we do confer with 

Aiidthe^ 

o! TZ"' f ““'munion 

vt wiiat we feel and what doth c? 

aotn us befall. -Samuel Dakiel (1562-1019). 
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. , . . . BEERSLAYEK. ^ ' '! 

f James Feiiimore Cooper, born in Burlington, Xaw I 
b'ftli Se|'j>tember, ITbib; died in Coox)erstown, i 
SrH-'Yurk, 14tb H(.-|»fct.‘!iiber, Ikol. He is Bometimes i 
c'liled “■ the Scott of America.” After ''studying in the j 
Yiibj CoHegc, be served six years in the United States | 
r.jivv. traveiied in Euroxie for several years, and uiti- | 
unieiy set-tied in his native country. His first novel, | 
PiVj'ih'f’/iii, appeared, in lS‘2i, and was followed by Tke : 

w : Thr Pdof, Ac. He w-rote tbirtj^-foxir | 
novels, v.'iriosis aketclies of travel, a HMorpof the United I 
A’(OV,', and otlier works. ,His tales of Indian and ! 
b'WkwnoilH life, ;unl of tbe sea, maintain their place as j 
ariiOjjcst tiic very best of their kind. Daniel Webster 
':iid of iiiiii; “The enduring inonumonts of Fenimore 
■- '.-.i'-er are iii.s works. Wliile the love of country con- 
titoie- TO prevail, his memory will exist in tbe hearts of 
tiiv* i-cople.” 

u sir extract is from the famous Leuthentoefemg series 
of tales, '.\;ttty Isuinpo ]jas.=es through many adven- 
tures iimier the nainesof Dterdv.im^JIaiokeye, Patlmnder, 
and, in iiisoid age, Ltath'^rpiocki ng. His chief comrade 
i.s Cbingnehgook, or the ** Big Serpent," who is a chief 
of tiie Mohicaui-i or DeLawure IndisAiis. The lattei'’s 
]>'-trothed, W;ih-ta-Wah, or in English, Hist-oh-Hist ! 
li.f'- i^eeii ciqitured i-sj the Iroquois or Miiigos. Deer- 
slayer assists his friend in re.scuing the gird from their 
eiioiuie.', but he is liimself made prisoner.] 

Tlie day succeeding liis capture Deerslayer 
was conducted before the assembled band. It 
Avas an imposing scene into which he was 
brought. All tlie older tvarriors were seated 
on tiie trunk of a fallen tree, waiting his 
approach with grave decorum. On the right 
stood the young men, armed, while the left 
was occupied by the women and children. In 
the centre was an open space of considerable 
ex tout, always canopied by leaves, but from 
which the underbrush, dead wood, and other 
ob,>taclcs had been carefully removed. The 
more open area had probably been much used 
by former parties, for this was, the place wdiere 
the appearance of a sward was the most de- 
luded. The arches of the woods, even at high 
noon, cast their sombre shadow's on the spot, 
which the brilliant rays of the sun, that strug- 
gled through the leaves, contributed to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, to illu- 
minatt'. It was probably from a similar scene 
that the mind of man first got its idea of the 
iiilbcts of Oothie tracery and ehurchly lines ; 
this temple of nature producing some such 
effc(*t, so far as light and shadows w'ere con- 
cerned, as the w'ell-known oftspring of human 
invention. 

As w'as not unusual among the tribes and 
wandering bands of the aborigines, two chiefs 
shared, in nearly equal degrees, the principal 
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'.and primitive authority that w'as wielded over 
these' children of the forest. There were sev- 
eral who might claim the distinction of being 
chief men, but the two in question were so 
much superior to all the rest in influence, 
that, when they agreed, no one disputed their 
.mandates ; and when tliey 'were divided, the 
band hesitated like men who had lost their 
governing principle of action. It was also in 
conformity with practice — perhaps w-e might 
add in conformity with nature — that one of 
the chiefs ivas indebted to liis mind for his in- 
fluence, whereas the other owed his distinction 
altogether to qualities that ■were physical. 
One was a senior, w'ell knowm for eloquence in 
debate, wisdom in council, and prudence in 
measures ; wiiile his great competitor, if not 
I his rival, w'as a brave, distinguished in w'ar, 

; notorious for ferocity, and remarkable, in the 
I way of intellect, for nothing but the cunning 
and expedients of the war-path. The first w'as 
Rivenoak, w'hile the last wais called le Pan- 
there, in the language of the Canadas ; or the 
Panther, to resort to the vernacular of the 
English colonies. The appellation of the 
fighting chief w'as supposed to indicate the 
qualities of the -warrior, agreeably to a prac- 
tice of the red-man’s nomenclature ; ferocity, 
cunning, and treachery being perhaps the 
distinctive features of his character, 
j Rivenoak and the Panther sat side by side, 
awiiiting the approach of their prisoner, as 
Beerslayer put his moccasined foot on the 
strand; nor did either .move, or utter a syl- 
lable, until the young man had advanced into 
the centre of the area, and proclaimed his 
presence wdth his voice. This w^as done firmly, 
though in the simple manner that marked the 
character of the individual. 

“Here I am, Mingos,” he said, in the dia- 
lect of the Delawares, a language that most 
present understood ; “here I am ; do with me 
■what you please. ]\fy business with man and 
’arth is settled ; nothing remains now* but to 
meet the white man’s God, accordin’ to a 
white man’s duties and gifts.” 

A murmur of approbation escaped even the 
women at this address, and, for an instant, 
there was a strong and pretty general desire to 
adopt into the tribe one -who owmed so brave a 
spirit. Still there were dissenters from this 
w'ish, among the principal of wdiom might l:>e 
classed the Panther, and his sister, le Sum- 
ach, so called fz'om the number of her children, 
w'ho was the wddow of le Loup Cervier, now 
known to have fallen by the hand of the cap- 
tive, : 

[After much deliberation, Deerslayer was 
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<SjX'i Ills life mi mmuiim that lie sl:so?ild- join 
trjit aii4 liCL-onie the kc.'hnnd of le ^nm- 
fU II ! k;er'!rito;r finiily rxu-^&l to at-fcpt those 
r I* ^ Tr xhifv f : !« ra- fhlhuded, but the 
Pa'iUh fariati' ,'if this In.-ult to his sister, 

e.U'l in.-- raiuaJur-vk at tlie captive. The 

latt^-r vi:.:! -iiij^uhir .-kill cauglit the weapon 
nicl huricU ii huo'k at hi> Idliing him 

4i tiio -pot. : 

aniuiarui r!o-li lo lii^ relief, left the cap- 
fives ikr a single iu.-tani, (|ulte without the 
«T owl : aiHj, willisig to make one desperate 
okhrr fur life he bounded off, with the activity 
of a deer. There was but a breathless instant, 
w!n«!i ilie tvholc band, ohl ant! young, women 
and ohihlreu, ai^andoning the lifeless body of 
tjic I hat her where it lay, raised the yell of 
alarm, and followed in ])ur“iuii 

Smlucii a.- had been tfie event which in- 
duced Deer>layer to make this desperate trial of 
.-peed, hh niiml was iird wholly unprepared for 
the fearfii! ernerjgency. In the course of the 
past liour he had j)ori<lered well on the chances 
of such an experiment, and liad shrewdly eal- 
cidute<l all the fietails of success and failure. 
At tlie first ]ea|>, therefore, his body tvas com- 
pletely under The direction of an intellig’ence 
rhat tnricaJ all its efforts to the best account, 
and prevented every ihiiig like hesitation or 
indecision, at the important instant of the 
>itivU To this alone wuis lie indebted for the 
tird' great advantage, that of getting through 
the line of sentinels unharmed. The manner 
in wiiich this *was done, though sufficiently 
simple, merits a description. 

Aitliougis the shores of the point were not 
fringed with bushes, a.s was the case wdth most 
of the others on the lake, it was owing alto- 
gether to the circninstauce that the spot had 
been .-jO muedi used by bimters and fishermen. 
Th!> fringe trommenced on what might be 
termed the main laud, and w^as as dense as 
usual, extending in long lines both north and 
sMuth. In the latter direction, then, Deer- 
slayer licld his 'Way ; and as the sentinels were 
a little without tlie commencement of this 
thicket, before the alarm was dearly commu- 
nicated to them, the fugitive had gained its 
cover. To run amongst the bushe.s, however, 
wa-) out of tlie question, and Deorsiayer held 
Id.s way for some forty or fifty yard.s, in the 
w'aler, wliieh Tvas barely knee-deep, offering as 
great an obstacle to the speed of his pursuers 
as it did to his mvn. As soon as a fiivourabie 
spcit preseiite<!, he darted through the line of 
bu.'-hes, and issued into the open woods. 

Several rifles ivere discharged at Deerslayer 
while in the wafer, and more followed as he 


; came out into the comparative expo:<ure of the 
' dear forest. But the direction t)f his line of 
j flight, which partitilly crossed timt of tlie fire, 

, the haste with wlild! the weu|')Oii.s had been 
aimed, and the general confusion th{,tt 
i vailed in the camp, prevented any harm from 
: being done. Bullets whistled past liiin, and 
^ many cut twigs from the hramdies at ids side, 
but not one touched even his drc.ss. The 
delay caused by these fruitless attempts w-jisof 
great service to the fugitive, wdio had gaim^d 
more than a hundred yards on even the load- 
ing men of the llurmis, ere smiiething like 
concert and order liad entere<l inf,o the djuse. 
To think of following with rifle in hand was 
out of the question ; and after emptying their 
i piece.s in vague hopes of Tvounding tlieir ca] d.i ve, 

I the best runners of the Indians threw' them, 
aside, calling out to the women and hoys to re- 
cover and load them again as soon as possible. 

Deerslayer knew too ■well the desperate 
nature of the struggle in wliieh he ivas engaged, 
to lose one of the precious moments. He also 
knew that his only hope wa.s to run in a straight 
line, for as soon as he began to turn, or dou- 
ble, the greater number of his pursuers would 
put escape out of the question. He held his 
w'ay, tlierefore, in a diagonal direction up the 
acclivity, which w'as neither very high, nor 
very steep in this part of the mountain, but 
wdiich W’as sufficiently toilsome for one con- 
tending for life to render it painfully oppres- 
sive. There, ho'vvever he slackened his s])eed, 
to recover breath, proceeding even at a quick 
walk, or a slow trot, along the more difficult 
parts of the w’ay. The Hurons w^ere ■whooping 
and leaping behind him; but this he disre- 
garded, ■well knowing they must overcome the 
difficulties he had surmounted, ere they could 
reach the elevation to w’hich he had attained. 
The summit of the first hiil was now^ cjuite 
near him, and he saw, by the formation of the 
land, that a deep glen intei’vened, before the 
base of a second hill could be reached. Walk- 
ing deliberately to tlie summit, he glanced 
eagerly about him, in every direction, in quest 
of a cover. None offered in the ground ; but 
a fallen tree lay near him, and desperate cir- 
cuni.stances require de.sperate remedies. This 
tree lay in a line parallel to the glen, at the 
brow' of the hill; to leap on it, and tlien to 
force his person as close as possible under its 
low’er side, took but a moment. Previously to 
disappearing from his pursuers, how’cver Deer- 
slayer stood on the height, and gave a cry of 
triumph, as if exulting at the sight of the de- 
scent that lay before him. I n the next Instant 
he was .stretched beneath the tree. 
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Xo expedient adopted, than 

tiio vomi^' nun jiftcertained lio^v desperate had 
fumi hi"! own efforts, hy the vioiexice of .the 
piihat i' 'iis in hi-^ frame. The footsteps of those 
vrlio toiJed np the opposite side of the accdmty 
were now audif)le, and presently, roices and 
1 reads iuinoiuiecd the arrival of the pursuers. 
The foremost .shouted as they reached the 
hch^.ht : rhen, fearful that their enemy would 
e-eupe umler favour of the descent, each leaped 
•ipon the fallen tree, and. plunged into the 
r.i,’lue, tru.-tlrig' to get a sight of 'the pursued 
ere he reaelual the bottom. In this manner 
Huron followed Huron, until iXatty began to 
hopeHhe whole iiad passed. Others succeeded, 
however, until ejulte forty had leaped over the 
free: and then he counted them, as the surest 
mode of ascertaining hoAV many could be be- 
hind. Presently all were in the bottom of the 
glen, quite a liundred feet below him, and 
some had even ascended part of the opposite 
liill, when it became evident an inquiry was 
making as to tlie direction he had taken. This 
was the critical moment ; and one of nerves 
less stead,y, or of a training that had been 
neglected, would have seized it to rise and 
lice, Xot so with Oeerslayer. He still lay 
quiet, watching with jealou.s vigilance every 
jnoveineut below, and fast regaining his 
hreatli. 

The Pliirons now resembled a pack of hounds 
at fault. Little was said, but each man ran 
about, examining the dead leaves as the hound 
hunts for tlie lost scent. The great number 
of moccasins that had passed made the exami- ' 
nation difficult, though the intoe of an Indian 
trus easily to be disthiguLshed from, the freer 
and wider step of a white man. Believing 
fiuit no more pursuers remained behind, and 
hoping to steal away unseen, Beerslayer sud- 
denly threw' himself over the tree, and fell on 
tine ii|.q/er .side. This achievement appeared to 
he effected successfully, and hope beat high 
in tlm borsom of the fugitive. Rising to his 
hands and feet, after a moment lost in listen- 
ing to the sounds in the glen in order to as- 
cortaiii if iic iiad been seen, the young man 
next scrum] )led to the top of the hill, a distance 
of only ten yards, in the expectation of getting 
its brow between him and his pursuers, and 
himself .so far under cover. Even this was 
effected, and he rose to his feet, walking swiftly 
hut Headily along the summit, in a direction 
oppo.site to that in wffiich he had lirst fled. 
The uature of the calls in the glen, however, 
soon made him uneasy, and he sprang upon 
the .summit again, in order to reconnoitre. 
Ro. sooner did he reach the height than he w'as 
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see.n and the chase renewed. As it was better 
footing on the level ground, Beerslayer now 
avoided the sideliill, holding his flight along 
the ridge ; while the Hurons, judging from the 
general formation of the land, saiv that tlie 
ridge w'ould soon melt into the hollow, and 
kept to the latter, as tlie easiest mode of liead- 
ing the fugitive. A few, at the same time, 
turned south, with a view to prevent hi.s escap- 
ing in that direction, while some cro.ssed his 
trail towmrd the water, in order to prevent his 
retreat by the lake, runiiing southerly. 

The situation of Beerslayer was now more 
critical than it ever had been. He was virtu- 
ally surrounded on three sides, having the 
lake on the fourth. But he had pondered well 
1 on all the chances, and took his measures with 
coolness, even while at the top of his speed. 
As is generally the case with the vigorous bor- 
der-men, he could outrun any single Indian 
among his pursuers, who w^ere principally for- 
midable to him on account of their numbers, 
and the advantage.^ they possessed in position; 
and he would not have hesitated to break off 
in a strait line at any .spot, could he have got 
the whole band again fairly belli nd him. But 
no such chance did, or indeed could now offer; 

S and when he found that he was descending 
toward the glen, by the melting away of the 
ridge, he turned short, at right angles to his 
previous course, and went down the declivity 
with tremendous velocity, holding his way to- 
ward the shore. Some of his pursuers came 
panting up the hill, in direct chase, while most 
still kept on in the ravine, intending to head 
him at its termination. 

Beerslayer had now a different, though a 
desperate, project in view. Abandoning all 
thoughts of escape by the wood.s, he made the 
bCvSt of his way toward the canoe. He knew 
where it lay: could it be reached, he had only 
to run the gauntlet of a few rifles, and success 
would be certain. Hone of the warriors had 
kept their weapons, which would have retarded 
their speed, and the risk would come either 
from the uncertain hands of the women, or 
from those of some well-grown boy; though 
most of the latter were already out in hot pur- 
suit. Everything seemed propitious to the 
execution of this plan, and the course being a 
continued descent, the 3’ouiig man ivent over 
the ground at a rate that promised a speedy 
termination to his toil. 

As Beerslayer approached the point, several 
women and children -were passed, but, though 
the former endeavoured to cast dried branches 
between his legs, the terror inspired by his 
bold retaliation on the redoubted Panther was 
,' 9'0 
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I Hi! 

,-r> tliai n»'»ne 6aml vmnQ near enough 

'•crioa-l,y to nioloi lihn. ITe went liy all tri* 
aruiJuintly, a mi ivitvhvd tlie iiinge of hH*^hes. 

3 ‘iuugiug through tho'-e, our iiero found hira- 
roif .suet* more fn the lake, ami witliiii fifty feet 
• »i the eanoe. he eeased to nm, for he 

Will nmlerotcofl that hreath was now ail- 
iiLq*ortaut to lain, fie even htooped, as he 
jidvuneed, aiid e<Mded hhs parehed mouth by 
M.uop3ng aptraicr in Ids hand to drink. 
the luoinents pres.'tcd, and he soon stood at the 
sie’e of the eaiioc. TIjc first glance told him 
that the paddJes had been removed ! This was 
a Mjre di'-appointmeat, after all Ills efforts, and 
f.-r a single moment he thought of turning, 
fin<l of lacing his foes by walking with dignity 
Intn tho* centre of the camp again. But an 
irdenui! yell, such jis the Ameriwui savage alone 
can raise, proclaimed tJie quick approach of the i 
of his pfiiMiers, and the instinct of life 
triumphed. Preparing himself <hily, and giv- 
ijig a right direction to its bows, ho ran off into 
the water hearing the canoe before him, threw 
all liis strength ami skill into a last effort, and 
ca^t himself forward so as to fall into the bot- 
tom of the light craft wit liout imiterially im- 
peding its way. Here ho remained on his 
back, l)otli to regain his hreatli and to cover 
his person from the deadly rifle. The lightness 
which was such an advantage in paddling the 
caiioe, now operated unfavourably. The ma- 
terial was so like a feather, that the boat had 
no momentum ; else would the impulse in that 
smooth and jfiacid sheet have impelled it to a 
diNtanco from the shore that would have ren- 
<ierc*d paddling with the hands safe. Could 
such a point once be reached, Deershiyer thought 
he might get far enough out to attract the 
attention of Chingachgook and Judith, who 
wouhl not fail to come to his relief with other 
canoes, a eircumstanee that promised every- 
thing. As the young man lay in the bottom 
of tlie canoe, he watched its movements by 
studying the tops of the trees on the mountain- 
side, and jinlged of his distance by the time 
and the motion. Voices on the shore ivere now 
numerous, and lie heard something said about 
manning the raft, which, fortunately for the 
fugitive. lay at a considerable distance on the 
other .side of the point. 

Perhaps the situation of Beerslayer had not 
been more critical tliat day than it was at this 
momeni. It certainly had not been one-half 
as tantalizing. He lay perfectly quiet for two 
t>r tiiree minutes, trusting to the single sense 
of hearing, confident that the noise in the lake 
would reach his ears did any one venture to 
a]»proach by swimming. Once or twice he 


I fancied that the element was stirred by the 
; cautious movement of an arm, aufi then he 
j perceived it was the wash of the water on the 
; pebbles of the strand; for, in mimicry of j|ie 
j ocean, it is seldom that those little lakes are 
I so totally trancpiil as not to possess a ^lig!it 
I heaving and setting on tlieir shores, Suddenly 
I all the voices ceased, and a death-like stillness 


! pervaded the spot ; a quietness as profound as 
I if all lay in the repo.se of inanimate life. Pr 
I this time the canoe iiad drifted so fur as to 
I render nothing visible to Deerslayer, as he lay 
I on his l:)ack, except the blue void of space, an'd 


j a few of those brighter rays that proceed from 
the efFulgence of the sun, marking liis]'»roxim- 
ity. It was not possible to endure this inieer- 
taiiity long. The young man well know that 
the profound stillness foreboded evil, the .sav- 
ages never being so silent as when about to 
strike a blow — resembling the stealthy foot of 
the panther ere he takes his leap. He took 
out a knife, and was about to cut a hole through 
the bark, in order to get a view of the shore, 
when he paused from a dx'ead of being seen in 
the operation, which would direct the enemy 
where to aim their bullets. At this instant a 
I rifle tms fired, and the ball pierced both sides 
! of the canoe within eighteen inches of the spot 
where his head lay. This was close work, but 
our hero had too lately gone through that which 
was closer to be appalled. He lay still half a 
minute longer, and then he saw the summit 
of an oak coming slowly within his narrow 
horizon. 

Unable to account for this change. Beer- 
slayer could restrain his impatience no longer. 
Hitching his body along with the utmost cau- 
tion, he got his eye at the bullet-hole, and for- 
tunately commanded a very toiei*able view of 
the point. The canoe, by one of those imper- 
ceptible impulses that so often decide the fate 
of men as well as the course of thing.s, had in- 
clined southerly, and was slowly drifting down 
the lake. It was lucky that Beerslayer had 
given it a shove sufficiently vigorous to send 
it past the end of the point ere it took this in- 
clination, or it mu.st have gone ashore again. 
As it was, it drifted so near it a.s to bring the 
tops of two or three trees within the range of 
the jmiing man’s view, a.s has been mentioned, 
and indeed to come in quite as close proxim- 
ity with the extremity of the point a.s was at 
all safe. The distance could not much have 
exceeded a hundi'ed feet, though fortunately a 
light current of air from the south-west began 
to set it slowly off shore. 

Beerslayer now felt the urgent necessity of 
resorting to some expedient to get farther from 
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Ifih ftias ami,, if possible, to apprise his friends'! liis oar. As the sound of Toices seemed to 
of ,diuation. The distance ■ rendered the grow more and more, distant, however, Beer- 
last difficult, while, the proximity to the point . slayer determined to leave all to the drift until 
rejiderod the first in,dispe,nsable. As was usual he believed himself beyond the reach of bul- 
iii such cruft., a large, round, smooth stone was lets. This was nervous work, but it wuis the- 
hi cucli end of the canoe, for the double pur- wisest of all the expedients that offered ; and 
of seats and ballast; one of these was the young man was encouraged to perseve,re .in 
whidn reach of Ids feet. This stone he con- it by the circumstance that he felt his face 
f rived to get so far betw'eenhis legs as to reach fanned by the air, a proof that there was a 
i: wirli hh IuukIs, and then he managed to little more wind. 

pil\ it to the side of its fellow in the bows, By this time Deerslayer. had been twenty 
where the two served to keep the trim of the minutes in the canoe, and he began to grow a 
haiit I'joat, while he worked his own body as little impatient for some signs of relief from 
f;ir aft. a.' possible. Before quitting the shore, his friends. The position of the boat still pre^ 
atid as St., on as he perceived that the paddles vented his seeing in an^' direction, unless it 
were gone, Deerslayer had tliiwn a bit of dead w^ere up or down the lake ; and though he 
branch isito the canoe, and this was within knew that his line of sight must pass within a 
reach of his arm. Eemoving the cap he wore, hundred yards of the castle, it in fact passed 
he put it on the end of this stick, and just let that distance to the westward of the buildings, 
it appear over the edge of the canoe, as far as The profound stillness troubled him also, for 
possible from his own person. This ruse was he knew not whether to ascribe it to the in- 
scarcely adopted before the young man had a creasing space between him and the Indians, 
proof how much he had underrated the intelli- or to some new artifice. At length, wearied 
gence of his enemies. In contempt of an arti- with fruitless watchfulness, the young man 
so shallow and common -place, a bullet was turned himself on his back, closed his eyes, 
fired directly through another part of the canoe, and awaited the result in determined acquies- 
wliieh actually grazed his skin. He dropped cence. If the savages could so completely con- 
the cap, and instantly raised it immediately trol their thirst for revenge, he was resolved to 
over his head, as a safeguard. It would seem be as calm as themselves, and to trust his fate 
tlh'it this second artifice was unseen, or what to the interposition of the currents and air. 
was more probable, the Hurons, feeling certain Some additional ten minutes may have 
of recovering their captive, wished to take him passed in this quiescent manner on both sides, 
alive. when Deerslayer thought he heard a slight 

Deerslayer lay passive a few minutes longer, noise, like a low rubbing against the bottom 
his eye at the bullet-hole, however, and much of his canoe. He opened his eyes of course in 
did he rejoice at seeing that he was drifting expectation of seeing the face or arm of an 
gradually farther and farther from the shore. Indian rising from the water, and found that 
Wlien he looked upward, the tree-tops had a canopy of leaves was impending directly over 
disappeared, but he soon found that the canoe his head. Starting to his feet the first object 
was slowly turning, so as to prevent his get- that met his eye w^as Eivenoak, who had so 
ing a view of anything at his peephole but of far aided the slow pi'ogress of the boat as to 
the two extremities of the lake. He now^ be- draw it on the point, the gi’ating on the strand 
( liouglit him of the stick, which was crooked, being the sound that had first given our hero 
and offered some facilities for rowing, without the alarm. The change in the drift of the 
the necessity of rising. The experiment sue- canoe had been altogether owing to the baffling 
ceeded, on trial, better even than he had hoped, nature of the light currents of air, aided by 
lliough his great embarrassment was to keep some eddies in the water, 
the canoe straight. That his present man- Come,” said the Huron, with a quiet ges- 
ouivro was seen soon became apparent by the ture of authority to order his prisoner to land ; 
clamour on the shore, and a bullet entering ‘‘ mj young friend has sailed about till he is 
llic stern of the canoe, traversed its length, tired; he will forget how to run again, unless 
whistling between the arms of our hero, and he uses his legs.” 
passed out at the head. This satisfied the fugi- 
tive that he was getting away with tolerable 
speed, and induced him "to increase his efforts. 

He was making a stronger push than common, 
when another messenger from the point broke I in an onexpected manner, I’m your prisoner 

the stick out-board, and at once deprived him of I ag’m. ” 


A^You’ve the best of it, Huron,” returned 
Deerslayer, stepping steadily from the canoe, 
and passively following his leader to the open 
area of the point: ^^Providence has helped you 
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‘ frieiifl a moose !” exclaiiiml 

rlie lluruii. legs are very long: they 

Imre given mj yoaug mea trouble. But lie 
I. ih,^ra fish .'"be eannot hud his way in the 
lake. We did not Aieoi hiiu : fish are taken 
III iitdx, aiifl not killed by bullets.' When he 
tiiru'. uiuu^*e aguin, he wld be treated like a 

•^Ay, ha've your talk, Biveiioak: make the 
i!!<j. f of Ti»ur advantage. ’ T is yo'iir right, I 
aud I know it is your gift. On that 
j ';ut Liiere’ll be no words aiweeii us; for ail 
3iir IS m and (mght to follow their gifts. ”... 

W3' hour is come, i do suppose;” continued 
BeeivJayer, “and what must be, must. If 
YOU are bent on the tortur, I'll do my iinlirors 
to bear up ag in it, tliough no man can say 
how far his natnr will stand pain until lie’s 
been .tried.” . 

Elvem^ak now directed the proper persons to 
bind the ca]>t.ive. This expedient was adopted, 
not from any apprehensions that he would 
escape, or from any necessity, that was yet 
apparent of his being unable to endure the 
torfiire with his limks free, but from an in- 
genious uesign of making him feel his helplcs.s- 
ness, and of gradually sapping his resolution 
by uridermiiiiiig it, a.s it might be, little by 
little. Deorslayer offered no resistance. He 
submitted his arms and his legs, freely if not 
cheerfully, to the ligaments of bark. As soon 
»is the body of Deerslayer was withed in bark 
sufficiently to create a lively sense of helpless- 
ness. he was literally carried to a young tree, 
and bound against it, in a way that effectually 
prevented him from moving, as well as from 
fulling. The hands wmre laid flat against the 
legs, and tliongs were passed over all, in a way 
nearly to incorporate the prisoner with the 
tree. His cap> wa.s then removed, and he was 
left half-standing, half-sustained by his bonds, 
to lace the coming scene in the best manner 
he could. 

The refusal of Deerslayer to accept Sumach 
a> a will, was deemed an insult to the whole 
tribe. It beeume a point of honour to punish 
tlic pale-face who disdained a Huron woman, 
and more particularly one who coolly preferred 
death to relieving the tribe from the support 
of a ii'iduw and lier children. The young men 
showed an impatience to begin to torture that 
Hivenoak understood, and, as his elder associ- 
ates manifested no disposition to permit any 
longer delay, he was compelled to give the 
signal for the infernal work to proceed. 

It wms one of the common expedients of the 
savages, in their tortures, to put the nerves of 
their victims to the severest proofs. On the 


’ oilier hand, it was a matter of Indian pride to 
i betray no yielding to terror or pain: but for 
' the prisoner to provoke his enemies to sucdi 
! acts of violence as would soonest pnxhice death. 

I Many a warrior had iicen known to bring his 
I own sufferings to a more speedy termination 
j by taunting reproaches and reviling language, 

I when he found that his physii-al system was 
i giving way under his agony of suficrings. 
This happy expedient, of taking refuge from 
the ferocity of his foes in their passions, was 
denied Deerslayer, however, })y Ids peculiar 
notions of the duty of a vrhite man : and he 
had stoutly made up his mind to endure every- 
thing in preference to disgracing Iiis colour. 

No sooner did the young men understand 
that they were at liberty to coinmeiicc, than 
some of the boldest and most forward among 
them sprang into the arena, tomahawdv in hand. 
Here they prepared to throw that dangerous 
weapon, the object being to strike the tree, as 
near as possible to the victim’s head, without 
absolutely hitting him. This was so hazard- 
ous an experiment, that none but those who 
were known to be exceedingly expert with the 
weapon were allowed to enter the lists at all, 
lest an early death might interfere witli the 
expected entertainment. In the truest hands, 
it was seldom that the captive escaped injury 
in these trials; and it often happened that death 
followed, even when the blow was not premedi- 
tated. 

The first youth who presented himself for 
the trial was called tlie Haven, having as yet 
had no opportunity of obtaining a more warlike 
sobriquet He was remarkable for high pre- 
tension, rather than for skill or exploits ; and 
those who knew his character thought the 
captive in imminent danger, when he took his 
stand and poised the tomahawk. Hevortbe- 
less, tlie young man was good-natured, and no 
thought was uppermost in his mind, other 
than the desire to make a better cast than any 
of his fellows. After a suitable number of 
flourishes and gesticulations, that promised 
much more than he could perform, the Haven 
let the tomahawk quit his hand. The weapon 
whirled through the air with the usual evolu- 
tions, cut a chip from the sapling to which 
the prisoner was boiincl, within a few inches of 
his check, and stuck in a large oak that grew 
several yards beliind him. This was decideilly 
a bad effort, and a common sneer proclaimed 
as much, to the great mortification of the young 
man. On the other hand, there was a general 
but suppressed murmur of admiration at the 
steadiness with which the captive stood the 
trial. The head was the only part he could 
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itifire, thU had been purposely' left free,; 

tlie trti'tiierilors Uiight have the amuse-. 
ijU'iit, uii<! the tormented endure the shame, of 
dodging iiiul otiienvi.'-e attempting to avoid the 
blow-, fteeivluyer disappointed these hopes,. 
!iv a i'fjiiirnami of nerve that rendered his whole 
body as lriimov»ahlc as tlie tree to which it was 
iiituad. Xor did he even adopt the natural 
aiui usual expedient of shutting .his eyes ; the 
tirnii’st and oldest warrior of the red-man never 
ha\'ing more disdainfully denied himself this 
advantage, under similar circumstances. 

The haven had no sooner made his imsuc- 
ee'-ful and ])iierile effort, than he was succeeded 
hr le ihiim-Mose, or tlie IMoose, a middle-aged 
waj-rior, who was particularly skilful in the 
use '.'jf the toinahawk, aiul from wdiose attempt 
file .--pectators confidently looked, for gratifica- 
tion. This man had none of the good-nature 
of tlie Raven, but he would gladly have sacri- 
ficed the captive to his hatred of the pale-faces 
generally, were it not for the greater interest 
lie felt in his own success as one particularly 
skilful in the use of this weapon. He took his 
stand quietly, but with an air of confidence, 
poised his little axe but a single instant, ad- 
vanced a foot with a quick motion, and threiv. 
Beers! ayer saw the keen instrument whirling 
towards him, and believed all was over ; still 
he was not touched. The tomahawk had ac- 
tually bound the head of the captive to the 
tree, by carrying before it some of Ms hair; 
having buried itself deep beneath the soft bark. 

A general yell expressed the delight of the 
spectators, and the Moose felt his heart soften 
a little towards the prisoner, whose steadiness 
of nerve alone enabled him to give this evidence 
of his consummate skill. 

Le Baim-Mose was succeeded by the Boimd- 
iiig Boy, or le Garmon qui Bonditf who came 
leaping into the cii'cle like a hound, or a goat 
at play. This was one of those elastic youths 
whose muscles seemed always in motion, and 
wlio either afiected, or who from habit was 
actually unable to move in any other manner 
than by showing the antics just mentioned. 
Kevortheless, he was both brave and skilful, 
and had gained the respect of his people by 
deeds in w'ar as well as success in the hunt. 
The Bounding Boy skipped about in front of 
the captive, menacing him with his tomahawk, 
now on one side, and now on another, and then 
again in front, in the vain hope of being able ; 
to extort some sign of fear by this parade of 
danger. At length Deerslayer’s patience be- 
came exhausted by all this mummery, and he 
spoke for the first time since the trial had 
actually commenced. 


'“.Throw away, Huron !” he cried, “or your' 
tomahawk will forget its arii’d. WJiy do you 
keep) loping about like a fa’a’n that’s showing 
its dam how iveii it can skip, when you’re a 
warrior giw,n yourself, and a warrior grown 
defies you and all your silly antics? Thiwv, 
or the Huron gals will laugh in your face.” 

Although not intended to produce' sucli an 
effect, the last words aroused tlie “Bounding” 
■warrior to fury. The same nervous excit- 
ability which rendered him so active in his 
person, made it difficult to repress his feelings, 
and the words were scarcely past the lips of 
the speaker, than the toinahawk haft the hand 
of the Indian, Nor ivas it cast without good- 
will, and a fierce determination to slay. Had 
the intention been less deadly, the danger 
might have been greater. The aim was un- 
certain, and the weapon glanced near the cheek 
of the captive, slightly cutting the shoulder in 
its evolutions. This was the first instance in 
ivhich any other object than that of terrifying 
the prisoner and of displaying skill had been 
manifested; and the Bounding Boy was im- 
mediately led from the arena, and was warmly 
rebuked for his intemperate haste, iviiich had 
come so near defeating ail the hopes of the 
hand. 

To this irritable person succeeded several 
other young warriors, who not only hurled the 
tomahawk, but who cast the knife, a far more 
dangerous experiment, with reckless indiffer- 
ence; yet they always manifested a skill that 
prevented any injury to the captive. Several 
times Beerslayer was grazed, but in no instance 
did he receive what might be termed a wound. 
The unflinching firmness with which he faced 
his assailants, more especially in the sort of 
rally with which this trial terminated, excited 
a profound respect in the spectators; and when 
the chiefs announced that the prisoner had 
well withstood the trials of the knife and the 
tomahawk, there was not a single individual 
in the band who really felt any hostility toward 
him, with the exception of Sumach and the 
Bounding Boy. 

Rivenoak now told his people that the pale- 
face had proved himself to be a man. He 
might live with the Delawares, hut he had not 
been made woman with that tribe. He wished 
to know' wheth er it was the desire of the Hurons 
to proceed any further. Even the gentlest of 
the females, how'ever, had received too much 
satisfaction in the late trials to forego their 
expectations of a gratifying exhibition; and 
there was but one voice in the request to 
proceed. The politic chief, who had some 
such desire to receive so celebrated a hunter 
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Into Ills tribe, as a European minister bas to 
devise a new and available means of taxation, 
soiii^dit every plausible means of arresting the 
triui In season ; for he well knew, if permitted 
io go far enough to arouse the more ferocious 
passions of the tormentors, it would be as easy 
to <iam the waters of the gi’eat lakes of his own 
region, as to attempt to arrest them in their 
blocHl.y cureer. He therefore called four or five 
of tiiO best marksmen to him, and bid them 
pat tiie captive to the proof of the rifle, while, 
at the same time, he cautioned them touching 
the necessity of their maintaining their own 
credit, by the closest attention to the manner 
of exhibiting their skill. 

Wlien Deerslayer saw the chosen warriors 
stc|} into the circle, with their arms prepared 
for service, he felt some such relief as the mis- 
erable sufterer who has long endured the agonies 
of disease feels at the certain approach of 
death. Any trifling variance in the aim of 
this formidable weapon w'oiild prove fatal; 
since, the head being the target, or rather the 
point it was desired to graze without injury, an 
inch or two of difference in the line of projec- 
tion must at once determine the question of 
life or death. 

The distance was short, and, in one sense, 
safe. But in diminishing the distance taken 
by the tormentors, the trial to the nerves of 
the captive was essentially increased. The 
face of Deerslayer, indeed, was just removed 
suiSciently from the ends of the guns to escape 
the effects of the flash, and his steady eye was 
enabled to look directly into their muzzles, as ; 
it might be, in anticipation of the fatal messen- 
ger that was to issue from each. The cunning 
H iirons well knew this fact ; and scarce one level- 
led his piece without first causing it to point 
as near as possible at the forehead of the prisoner, 
in the hope that Ms fortitude would fail him, 
and that the band would enjoy the triumph 
of seeing a victim quail under their ingenious 
cruelty. Nevertheless, each of the competitors 
was still careful not to injure ; the disgrace of 
striking prematurely being second only to that 
of failing altogether in attaining the object. 
Shot after shot was made; all the bullets coming 
in close proximity to the Deerslayer’s head, 
without touching it. Still no one could detect 
even the twitching of a muscle on the part of 
the captive, or the slightest winking of an eye. 
This indomitable resolution, which so much 
exceeded everything of its kind that any pre- 
sent had before witnessed, might be referred 
to three distinct causes. The first was resig- 
nation to his fate, blended with natural steadi- 
ness of deportment, for our hero had calmly 


made up his mind that he must die ; the second 
was his great familiarity with this particai- 
lar weapon, which deprived it of all tlie terror 
that is usually connected with the mere form 
of the danger; and the third was this laniiHar- 
ity carried out in practice, to a degree so nice 
as to enable the intended victim to tell, witldri 
an inch, the precise spot where each ballet 
must strike, for he calculated its range liv 
looking in at the bore of the piece. So exact 
was Deerslayer’s estimation of the line of tire 
that his pride of feeling finally got the bolter 
of his resignation, and when five or six lunl 
discharged their bullets into the tree, he eouid 
not refrain from expressing his contempt at 
their want of hand and eye. 

“ You may call this shooting, Mingos,” he 
exclaimed, “but we’ve squaws among the 
Delawares, and I’ve known Dutch gals on the 
Mohawk, that could outdo your greatest in- 
divors. Ondo these arms of mine, put a rifle 
into my hands, and I’ll pin the thinnest war- 
lock in your party to any tree you can show 
me — and this at a hundred yards ; ay, or at 
two hundred, if the object can be seen, nine- 
teen shots in twenty; or for that matter, 
twenty in twenty, if the piece is creditable and 
trusty!” 

A low menacing murmur followed this cool 
taunt; the ire of the warriors kindled at listen- 
ing to such a reproach from one who so far 
disdained their efforts as to refuse even to wink 
when a rifle was discharged as near his face as 
could be done without burning it. The desire 
to break down his spirit grew in them precisely 
as they saw proofs of the difficulty there would 
be in subduing it. The honour of the band 
was now involved in the issue; and even the 
sex lost all its sympathy with suffering, in the 
desire to save the reputation of the tribe. Tlie 
voices of the girls, soft and melodious as nature 
had made them, were heard mingling with the 
menaces of the men; and the wrongs of Sumach 
suddenly assumed the character of injuries in- 
flicted on eveiy Huron female. Yielding to 
this rising tumult, the men drew back a little, 
signifying to the females that they left the 
captive for a time in their hands; it being a 
common practice, on such occasions, for the 
women to endeavour to throw the victim into 
a rage by their taunts and revilings, and then 
to turn him suddenly over to the men in a 
state of mind that was little favourable to re- 
sisting the agony of bodily suffering. Nor 
was this party without the proper instruments 
for effecting such a purpose. It is unnecessary 
to repeat all that ferocity and ignorance could 
invent for such a purpose ; the only difference 
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tlii.s outbreaking of feminine anger 
Si .scene among ourselves, consisting 

;f, I lie ligiires (if speech and the epithets the 
Huron woiiiari calling their prisoner .by the 
iiaiiie.- i>f the lower and least respected animals, 
tjiiit were known to themselves. 

Ih,tl Deerslajer s mind was too much occii- 
ihefi to |)ermit him to be disturbed by the 
ill ru':^e5 of excited hags; and their rage necessarily 
iin.Teasliig witii his Indifference, as his indif- 
ference incf reused with their rage, the furies 
:<ooii .rendered tiieniseives impotent by their 
own excesses. .Perceiving that the attempt 
was a complete failure, the warriors interfered 
to put a stop to this scene ; and this so much 
the mm-e i)ecaiise j)reparations were now seri- 
ously making for the commencement of the 
real tortures, or that which would put the for- 
titude of the sufferer to the test of severe bodily 
pain. 

Kivenoak now abandoned all hope, and even 
the wish of saving him, and no longer was 
di-pu^ed to retard the progress of the torture. 
Frugments of dried wood were rapidly collected 
uiouud rlie tree, and the splinters which it 
intended to thrust Into the flesh of the vic- 
tim previously to lighting, were also gathered. 
All tl'iis, so eagerly did every one act, was done 
in profound silence, while Deerslayer stood 
watching the proceedings as seemingly un- 
moved as one of the pines of the hills. The 
fire was immediately applied to the pile, and 
the end of all was anxiously expected. 

It was not the intention of the Hurons ab- 
.sohiteiy to destroy the life of their victim by 
means of lire. They designed merely to put 
his physical fortitude to the severest proofs it 
could endure, short of that extremity. In the 
end. they fully intended to carry his scalp with 
them into their village, but it was their wish 
fir.'t to break down his resolution, and reduce 
him to the level of a complaining sufferer. 
With this view, the pile of brush and branches 
had been placed at a proper distance, or one at 
which it wa.s thought the heat wmuld soon be- 
come intolerable, though it might not be imme- 
diately dangerous. As often happened, how- 
ever, on these occasions, this distance had been 
miiwailculated, and the flames began to wave 
their forked tongues in a proximity to the face 
of the victim that would have proved fatal in 
another instant had not an Indian female 
pushed tJirough the circle, advanced to the 
heap, and with her foot dashed aside the 
lighted twigs. A yell followed this disappoint- 
inent; but when the offender turned toward 
the circle, and presented the countenance of 
Hist, it was succeeded by a common exclama- 


tion of pleasure and surprise. For a minute 
all thought of. pursuing , the business, in hand 
was forgotten, . and young and old crowded, 
around the girl in haste to demand an -explana- 
tion of her sudden and uniooked for return. 
But their conference was cut s.hort by another 
and a still more extraordinary interruption. 
A young Indian came bounding tlirougii the 
Huron ranks, leaping into the very centre of 
the circle in a way to denote the utmost confid- 
ence, or a temerity bordering on foolhardiness. 
Five or six sentinels were still watching the 
lake, at different and distant points; and it 
was the first impression of llivenoak, that one 
of these had come in with tidings of import. 
Still, the movements of the stranger were so 
rapid, and his war-dress, which scarcely left 
him more drapery than an antique statue, had 
so little distinguishing about it, that, at the 
first moment, it was impossible to ascertain 
whether he were friend or foe. Three leaps 
carried this warrior to the side of Beerslayer, 
whose withes were cut in the twinkling of an 
eye, with a quickness and precision that left 
the prisoner perfect master of his limbs. 
till this was effected did the stranger bestow a 
glance on any other object ; then he turned, 
and showed the astonished Hurons the noble 
brow, fine person, and eagle eye of a young 
warrior, in the paint and panoply of a Dela- 
I ware. He held a rifle in each hand, the butts 
of both resting on the earth, while from one 
dangled its proper pouch and horn. This was 
Ealldeer, which even as he looked boldly and 
in defiance on the crowd around him, he 
suffered to fall back in the hands of its proper 
owner. The presence of two armed men, 
though it was in their midst, startled the 
Hurons. Their rifles were scattered about 
against the different trees, and their only 
weapons were their knives and tomahawks. 
Still, they had too much self-possession to 
betray fear. It was little likely that so small 
a force would assail so strong a band; and 
each man expected some extraordinary proposi- 
tion to succeed so decisive a step. The stranger 
did not seem disposed to disappoint them ; he 
prepared to speak : 

‘‘Hurons,” he said, “this earth is very big. 
The great lakes are big too ; there is room 
beyond them for the Iroquois; there is room 
for the Delawares on this side. I am Chingach- 
gook, the son of Uncas, the kinsman of Tame- 
nuud. This is my betrothed ; that pale-face 
is my friend. My heart was heavy when I 
missed him; I followed him to your camp, to 
see that no harm happened to him. x\ll the 
Delaware girls are waiting for Wah; they 


MY LADY. 



^\mid€T tiiat ^^l3e stays away so loBg. Conie,,: 
li ! ua syv farowcll, and s'o on our path/’ 

“ tills is yonr Biortal enemy, the 

rireut fScrpent of them you hate/* cried Briar-'. 
ih<>r"i. ‘‘ If heesccpe, blood will be in your 
TiMKvasiu pdiits, from this spot to the Canadas, . 
/arm .I.'liiro.a!’'' 

As rhe liid. words were uttered, he cast his 
Iciufo at the naked breast of the Delaware. A 
c|{!ie>c Biovemeiii of the arm on the part of 
f[At, v.’ho sTood near, turned aside the blow^ 
t'iie diaiiyerous weapon burying its point in a 
pine. At the next instant a, similar weapon 
,a\uij''ed ii’».un tlio hand of tlie Serpent, and 
Muivered In the Huron's lieart. A minute had I 
srar.'ely elapsed from the morxicnt in whic-h j 
rhingacligook bounded into the (drclc, and 
that in which Ihiarthorn fell, like a log, dead 
in his tracks. The rapi<Iity of events had 
prevented the Hurons from acting: but this 
catastrophe permitted no farther delay. A 
conmioji exeianiation followed, and the vvliole 
party was in motion. At this in.stant a sound 
imusual to the woods was hoard, and every 
Huron, male and female, paused to listen, with 
ears erect and faces filled with expectation. 
The sound was regular and lieavy, as if the | 
earth was struck with beetles. Objects became 
visible among the trees of the back-ground, and 
a body of troops was seen advancing with 
measured tread. They came upon the charge, 
tlie scarlet of the king’s livery shining among 
tlie bright green foliage of the forest. 

The scene that followed is not easily de- 
.seribed. It was one in which wild confusion, 
despair, and frenzied efforts were so blended 
as to destroy the unity and distinctness of the 
action. A general yell burst from tlie inclosed 
Hurons ; it was succeeded by the hearty cheers 
of England, Still not a musket or rifle was 
flred, though that steady^ measured tramp 
eontmued, and the bayonet was seen gleaming 
in advance of a line that counted nearly sixty- 
men. The Hurons were taken at a fearful 
dii^advantage. On three sides was the water, 
ivhilc their formidable and trained foes cut 
them off from flight on the fourth. Each 
warrior rushed for his arms, and then all on 
the point, man, w'oman, and child, eagerly 
sought the covers. In this scene of confusion 
and dismay, however, nothing could surpass 
the discretion and coolness of Deerslayer. He 
th re w h imself on a fl ank of the retiring Hurons, 
who were inclining off toward the southern 
margin of the point, in tlie hope of escaping 
through tlic water. Deerslayer watched his 
opportunity, and finding two of his recent 
tormentors in a range, his rifle first broke the 


^ silence of the terrific scene. The bullet broughi 
I ■ both down at one diKcharge. Thin drew a. 
i general fire from tljc Hurons, and ihe ritlcaiid 
; war-cry of the .Seri^eut were heard ir. jhe 
I clamour. Still the trained men returned no 
i an. swering volleys nothing being heard on t'sielr 
I side, if we except tlie short, prompt word of 
I authority^ and that heavy', measured, and 
menacing tread. Pre.sently', howe\'er, the 
shrieks, groans, and denunciations tliat usually 
accompany' the bayonet .followed. That ter- 
rible and deadly iveapou was glutted in 
vengeance. Much the greater }>orti()U of the 
warrioivs .suffered on the spot. A few* CNcapcnl, 
and others were taken prisoners, among whom 
was Rivenoak. This timely arrival of troop, s 
had been effected by' Deerslayer s friends, w'lio, 
during bis captivity, had been actively occupied 
planning his rescue. 


MY LADY. 

[Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, born 1516, died 
1547. Poet find soldier. He distinguished himself in 
the wars against France ; but by the machinations of 
his enemies at Iiome he was charged with high-treason, 
and executed on Tower Hill iu his thirty-first year.] 

Give place, ye lovers here before, 

That spent your boasts and braggs in vain. 
My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of yours I dare well sayne, 

Than doth the sun the candle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

And thereto hath a troth as just, 

As had Penelope the fair, 

For what she sayeth ye may it trust 
As it by wTiting sealed were. 

And virtues hath she many mo’e 
Than I with pen have skill to show, 

I could rehear.se, if that I would, 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint 
AYhen she had lost the perfect mould 
The like to wfoom she could not paint ; 

With wringing hands how' she did cry, 

And what she said, I know it, I, 

I know she swore with raging mind, 

Her kingdom only set apart, 

There was no loss by law of kind, 

That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain— 

She could not make the like again. 

Sith Nature thus gave her the praise 
To he the chiefest work she wrought, 

In faith, methinks, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 

Than to compare (as you have done) 

To match the candle with the sun. 



RALPH PEACOCK. 


HURONS, I AM CHINGACHGOOK, THE SON OF UNCAS! 
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: ^THE . W'EAEYPUL WOMAK. . 

■ [JoliMi Galt, tKM'n at Irvine, Ajrsliire, 2d May, IVTO ; 
lik-ri at Greeiiuck, lltli April, 1829. A novelist., poet, 
and iinscell.-iiteous writer. In fiiithfiii delineation of 
t^c-nttisi. oiiuracter and scenery, hia tales are admitted to 
Ih.‘ seixmd only to those of Scott. His fame, however, 
wc.-^ ..ouunvhat dimmed by Ihe lustre of the great mas- 
ter’s geitius, which absorbed public attention most at 
the time when Galt’s works appeared. The Entail, 
Tilt A'jr.'-hire. L^-fatos, A a mis of (he Parish, The Pro- 
rod, and, Sir A->uli'Ktc Wfie are a few of the titles of 
his iicst-kuovvn tales. He wrote about twenty-four 
3 i<,a-cls. He was also tlie author of numerous books of 
travel and biogra.[)hy— so numerous that when writing 
;i li.st of his works he omitted The Battle of Largs, a 
poem is.sned about 1804. He laughed at the omission, 
and u-sed to .say that lie would be rernemberod as “the 
man who had written an epic and forgotten it.” He 
was at intervals busily occupied with commercial atfairs, 
uiui several of his jirojections realizeil fortunes for 
others, although he did not jirodt by them. He was 
sometime acting-manager for the Canada Company for 
selling the crown-lands of Upper Canada and establish- 
ing emigrants. Whilst he held this office he founded 
the town of Guelph, and another to%vn near it Viears liis 
name. X>. M. Moir, in Ins memoir of Galt, wrote : “His 
is among the bright names of his countiy, and will 
stand out to after-times as one of the landmarks of the 
age In which he lived,”] ; 

, I 

Mr. M^WaE, when in his good health, as all | 
liis aeqiiaintanoe well know, has a wonderful 
facetious talent at a story; and he was so much 
iigiiteued with my narrations, that, after 
taking two glasses of the red port, he began to 
tell an adventure he once met with in going 
to London on some matter of his muslin 
business, when one of the great cotton specii- 
lator-s, in the 1809, fell to the pigs and whis- 
tles. . 

It .Mappened, said he, that there were in the 
smack many passengers, and among others a 
talkati.ve gentlewoman of no great capacity, 
sadly 1 .roubled with a weakness of parts about 
licr ia .tellectuals. She was, indeed, a real 
weak woman; I think I nercr met with her 
like for weakness — -just as weak as water. 
Oh, bi'k .she was a w’eak creature as ever the 
hand if the Lord put the breath of life in! 
and frGm morning to night, even bet'ween the 
bockinp of the sea-sickness, she 4vas aye 
speakiikg; nay, for that matter, it’s a God’s 
truth, that at the dead hour of midnight, 
when I happened to be wakened by a noise on 
the decks, I heard her speaking to herself for 
■want of other companions: and yet for all that, 
she was vastly entertaining, and in her day 
had seen many a thing that was curious, so 
that it was no wonder she spoke a great deal, 


having; seen 's®;m;uclip no. eommaiid , , 

of her judgment, so that her riiimi was ahvny.s 
going round and rou nd, and poin t i ng to noth ing, 

I like a weathercock in a squally day. 

I ‘"Mrs MLVdam,” quoth I to her one day, 
i I am greatly surprised at your ability in the 
; way of speaking,” But, I w*as well aillicted 
I for the hypocritical compliment, for she then 
fastened upon me : and wiiether it was at meal- 
time or on the <Ieck, she w'oiild come and sit 
beside me, and talk as if she was trying how' 
many words her tongue could utter without a 
single grain of sense. I was for a time as civil 
to her as I could he; but the more civility I 
! shoived, the more she talkeil, and the weather 
i being calm, the vcs,sel made but little way. 

I Such a pro.spect in a long voyage as I liad be- 
fore me! 

! Seeing that my civility had produced .such 
a vexatious effect, I endeavoured to shun the 
'woman, but she singled me out: and even -when 
I pretended to be overwdielmed with tlie sick- 
ness, she w'ould sit be.side me, and never cease 
from talking. If 1 w^eiit below to my bed, she 
would come down and sit in the cabin, and 
toll a thousand stories about remedies for the 
sea-sickness; for her husband had been a 
doctor, and had a great repute for skill. “ He 
w'as a worthy man,” quoth .she, “and had a 
w’orld of practice, so that he w’as seldom at 
home, and I was obligated to sit by myself for 
hours in the day, without a living creature to 
speak to, and obliged to make the iron tongs 
my companions, by which silence and solitude 
I fell into low' spirits. In the end, however, 

I broke out of them, and from that day to 
this I have enjoyed what the doctor called a 
cheerful fecundity of w;ords; but w’hcn he, in 
the winter following, w'as laid up with the 
gout, he fashed at my spirits, and wmrked 
himself into such a state of irritation against 
my endeavours to enteitain him, that the gout 
took his head, and he went out of the W'oiid 
like a pluff of powther, leaving me a very dis- 
consolate widow; in "which condition, it is not 
evei-y woman w’ho can demean herself with the 
discretion that I have done. Thanks be, and 
praise, however, I have not been tempted be- 
yond my strength; for when Mr Paw'kie, the 
Seceder minister, came, shortly after the inter- 
ment, to catch me with the tear in my ee, I 
saw through his exhortations, and I told him 
upon the spot that he might refrain: for it was 
my intent to spend the remainder of my days 
in sorrow and lamentation for my dear deceased 
husband. Don't you think, sir, it w-a.s a very 
proper rebuke to the first putting forth of his 
cloven foot ? But I had soon occasion to fear 
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t'Kiit t inlfflit staini In liccfi of a male proteefcor- 


Imf what eould 1 , a .dm pic woman, do wdtii 
the «!octor'.' hotties mid poi.-;, |)ills, and other 
dii-.es, nothing of his !)razeii pestle and- 

iiiorlur, <jf itself was a thing of waliie, 

mid iidu’lit be coined, as I wms told, into a 
firlut of farthings':' not, however, that farthings 
arc HOW much in cireulatioii, the pennies and 
iio'.v liviwbies have quite supplanted them, 
groarly, as I think, to the advantage of the poor 
folig wiio now get the one or the other, where, 
i!E foruEer flays, they would have been thankful 
fur a farthing; and yet, for all that, there is 
a visible increase in the ntiBiber of beggars — 
a tliinc' wliicli I cannot understand — and far 
levs tharikl III ness on their part than of old, 
when aliiis were given wdth a scantier hand; 
but liiis, no doubt, comes of the spreading 
wickedness of the times. Don’t you think .so, 
sir? It’s a my.stery that I cannot fathom; for 
there was never a more evident passion for 
church-building than at pre.sent; but I doubt 
there is great truth in tlie old saying, ‘ The 
nearer tlie kirk the farther from, grace,’ whicli 
■was well exeinplihed in the case of Provost 
Pedigree of our town, a decent man in his ‘ 
externals, and he keepit a hardware shop; he 
was iinleed a inerchant of things,’ from 
a needle and a tliimbie down to a rake and a 
spa<le. Poor man I he ran at last a ram-race, 
and was taken before the session; but I had 
ah\'iiy.s a jealousy of him, for he used to say 
very comical things to me in the doctor’s life- 
time, nt*t that I gave him any encouragement 
fartiier than in the way of an innocent joke, 
for he U’as a jocose and joeular man; but he 
never got the better of that exploit with the 
session, and, dwining aw’ay, died the year 
following of a decay, a disease for wdiich my 
dear <Ieceused husband used to say no .satisfac- 
tory remedy exi.st.s in nature, except gentle 
laxatives, before It has taken root. But 
althf)ugli 1 have been the wife of a doctor, and 
spent the best part of my life in the smell of 
drugs, I cannot say that I approve of them, 
except in a ease of iiecessit3g wiiere, to be sure, | 
they nnixt be taken, if we intend the doctor’s | 
.‘ikill to take effect upon ns; but many a word 
he and my dear deceased husband had about 
my taking of his pills, after my long affliction 
^vith the hypochondriacal afflection, for I could 
never swallow' them, but always gave them a 
«*heck betw’een the teeth, and their taste w'as 
so odious that 1 could not help spitting them 
out. It is indeed a great pity that the Faculty 
cannot make their nostrums more palatable; 
and I u.sed to tell the doctor, when he was 
making up dose.s for his patients, that I 


wondered how he could expect .sick folk, iiiiulile 
to sw^aliow savoury food, would ever lake Ms 
nauseous medicines, whicli he never could aliide 
to hear, for he had great confidence in many 
of his prescriptions, especially a bolus of llow'cr 
of brim.stone and treacle for the cold, one of 
the few’ of his compounds 1 cuuid ever take 
I with any pleasure.” 

■ In tlii.s way, said Mr. M* Waft, did that end- 
le.ss w’omaii rain her w’ords into 1113’ oar, till I 
began- to fear that somethlrig like a gout would 
also take my head. At last I fell on a device, 
and, lying in bed, began to snore wiili great 
vehemence, a.s if I had been sound asleep, by 
which, for a time, I got rid of her; but being 
afraid to go on deck lest .she slioiild attack me 
again, I continued in bed, and .soon after 
fell asleep in earnest. How’ long I had, 
slept I know not, but when I aw'oke, there she 
w^a.s chattering to the stew’ard, wiiom she 
instantly left the moment she saw^ my eye 
open, and w’a.s at me again. Kever w^as tlicre 
such a plague invented as that w-oman; she 
absolutely w’orked me into a state of despair, 
and I fled from her presence as from a serpent ; 
but she w'Oiild pursue me up and dowm, back 
and fore, till everybody aboard w^as like to die 
with laughing at us, and all the time she was 
as .serious and polite as any^ gentiewmman could 
w-eli be. 

When we got to London, I was terrified she 
w’ould fasten herself on me there, and there- 
fore, the moment we reached the wdiarf, I leaped 
on shore, and ran as fast as I could for shelter 
to a pubiic-house, till the stew'ard ha<i des- 
patched her in a hackney. Then I breathed 
at liberty — never w-as 1 so sensible of the ble-ss- 
ing before, and I made all my acquah itance 
laugh very heartily at the .story. But my 
trouble was not ended. Two nights after, I 
w- ent to see a tragedy, and w’as seated in an 
excellent place, wdien I heard her tongu 6 going 
among a number of ladies and gentiemdn that 
W'ere coming in. I was seized with a Iporror, 
and w'ould have fled, but a friend that w'as 
with me held me fast; in that same moment 
she recognized me, and before I could draw my 
breath, she w^as at my side, and her fongiie 
rattling in my lug. This wa.s more than 1 
could withstand, so I got up and left the play- 
house. Shortly after I was invited to dinner, 
and, among other guests, in came that afflict- 
ing wmman, for she was a Mend of the family. 

0 Lord! such an afternoon I suffered — but the 
w’or.st w^as yet to happen. 

I w’ent to St. James’s to see the drawing-room 
on the birth-day, and among the crow’d I fell 
in with her again, wfflen, to make the matter 
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complete* ^ found slie iiacl been, separated from ' For a time^ I verily tlioiiglit tlia<t my soul 
|ff*r frlfii*!**. I am sure they had left her to ' would have leapt out at the crown of my head 
diifi for lierself. She took hold of my arm as like a vapour; and whe.ri we got to a turn of 
‘tii old acquaintatice., and humanity would not the road where was a public-house, I cried to 
alf.'HV ine to cast her ofFrbut although I stayed the coachman for Heaven's sake tO' let mediit,., 
till tile end of the ceremonies, I saw nothing; and out I jumped. But 0 waes iiie! That 
I only iieurd the coiitiniial niu,rmur of her deevil thought I was taken ill, and as .1 was. a 
^r<irds like the sound of a running river. stranger, the moment I was out and in the 

When I got home to my lodging, I was just house, out came she likewise, and came talk- 
likc a demented man; my head was bizzing ing into the kitchen, into, which ■,I had ran, 
like u bees’ skep, and I could hear of nothing perspiring with vexation, 
bur the birr of that weary ful woman’s tongue. At the sight, I ran back to the door, deter- 
!r wii.- lerrildc; and I took so. ill that night, mined to prefer the wet and wind on the oiit- 
and felt such a loss o’ appetite and lack of side of the coach to the clatter within. But 
the next day, tliat I was advised by a the coach was off, and far beyond call. I 
iViend to take advice; and accordingly, in the could have had tlie heart, I verily believe, to 
j.oiidon fashion, 1 went to a doctor’s door to have quenched the breath of life in that weary - 
do >o; but just as I put up my hand to the ful w'oman ; for when she found the coach was 
knocker, there within was the weary ful woman off wdthout us, her alarm w*as a perfect frenzy, 
ill the passage, talking away to the servant- and she fastened on me -worse than ever — I 
man. The moment I saw her I was seized thought my heart would have broken, 
with a terror, and ran off like one that has By-and-by came another coach, and we got 
been bitten by a wud dog at the sight and into it. Fortunately two young London lads, 
sound of running water. It is, indeed, not to clerks or siclike, were within. They endured 
be described what T rsuffered from that woman ; her tongue for a time, hut at last they wdiis- 
aiid I met her so often, that I began to think pered each other, and one of them giving me 
she had been ordained to torment me ; and the a nodge or sign, taught me to expect they 
dread of Iier in consequence so worked upon would try to silence her. Accordingiy the 
me, that 1 grew frightened to leave my lodg- other broke suddenly out into an Immoderate 
ing's, and I walked the streets onlj'' from daft-like laugh that was really awful. The 
necessity, and then I w^as as a man hunted by mistress paused for a minute, wondering what 
an evil spirit. it could be at ; anon, however, her tongue got 

But tiic worst of all was to come. I went under way, and off she went ; presently again 
out to dine with a friend that lives at a town the younker gave another gaffaw, still more 
they call Richmond, some six or eight miles dreadful than the first. His companion, see- 
from London, and there being a pleasant com- ing the effect it produced on madam, said, 
pany, and me no in any terror of the wearyful Don’t be apprehensive, he has only been for 
woman, I sat ivi’ them as easy as you please, some time in a sort of deranged state ; he is 
till the stage-coach was ready to take me back quite harmless, I can assure you. ” This liad 
to London. When the stage-coach came to the desired effect, and from that moment till I 
tliC door, it was empty, and I got in ; it was got her safe off in a hackney-coach from where 
a wet night, and the -wind ble-sv strong, but, the stage stoppit, there was nae word out of 

her head; she ivas as quiet as pussy, and 
cowered in to me in terrification o’ the madman 
breaking out. I thought it a soople trick o’ 
the Londoners. In short, said Mr. 
though my adventures with the w^earyiul 
the coaeJi. It was the wearyful woman; and woman is a story now to laugh at, it was in 
before T bad time to come to mysel’, the door its time nothing short of a calamity . — The 
was opened, and she w'as in, chatting away at Steamboat 

my side, the coach driving off. 

is it was dark, I resolved to say nothing, 
but to sleep on, and never heed her. But we EPIGRAM, 

hudna travellea half a mile, when a gentle- Because I’m silent, for a fool 

man’s carriage going by with lamps, one of Beau Clincher doth me take: 

them gleamed on my face, and the ^vearyful I know he's one by surer rule, 

woman, wdth a great shout of gladness, dis- For— I heard Clincher speak! 

covered her victim. Dr. Walsh. 


tozy wi' wliat I had gotten, I laid mysel’ up in 
a corner, and soon fell fast asleep. I know 
nut bow long I had slumbered, but I was 
awakened by tlie coach stopping, and presently 
1 beard the din of a tongue coming towards 
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THE SINHINC^ LEATEa 

A BALLAD. . 

-Jjir.f.’st Loweil, iKirn nt Dinur-rulgc, AIut>'-a- 

raui'vti'', 2-'i lA'brufiry, ISIO; died 12th August, Ibhl. 
i*,-s,tn!3il E'-’ijiit. ili \ra:sadiai)tfd to the bar, hut ve- 
no,353’/td u!'.v For letters, Hu vras, at ditiereut periutl-;, 
r-l'tur f*f ihu AiUu’flc JloutkJy and of the Xnnh 

Aiu'‘ AV.7'« In IS5a he s’aceeedcd the puei Loac- 
h'-’Jou’ as i.rafussnr of hune.s4ettrer, iu Harvard College. ' 
H. . tji'isi ijoiHvrtarif. works are: A !>«»■’,'< Lije-, A Lifh'ini 1 
('.?■ Lt-/r'.a„.v; ProiiUfhut-i \ Thf Vi.Aon of Air LaiUifal; A , 
Fab-le/in' humorous review in verse of the most j 

prominent Asucrleau writers; T'hr Biijfoir Papers, a series 
fu pnlitjeal e:i.tires: FityslAr TrarAs', Amojuj inii Bool-n; 
Jl'f A! lit ft and Fiufer the Wtihars. H, T. 

T:tekerm.w, une «»f tin* best of Arneneim t'rities, say.s of 
Proi'c.'vjr Lowtdl: “He has written clover satires, good 
FoiiuefA and .-,!jTue bmg pomns with tine descriptive 
passages, Hu remimis us often rtf Tennyson in the 
Kentiment and constnicthm of his verso. Imagination 
and pliiiuQthnipy are the doiuiuant elements in his 
im?ing«.''i 

I. 

""‘“Wliat fairings will ye that I bring ?” 

Rui«l the king to Iiis <laughtcrs three; 

For I to Vtuiity Ftiir am bourt, 

Now ,suy what sliall they be?’ 

Then up aiul sptike the eldest daughter, 

That lady tali and grand; 

“ <“> bring roe pearls atul dianumds great, 

And g(dd rings for my hand.’’ 

Theretifter spake the second daughter. 

That was both \vhite and red : 

“ For Die biiug silks that will stand alone, 

And a gold comb for my head.” 

Then came the turn of the least daughter, 

TJjitt was whiter than thistle-down. 

And among the gold of her blithesome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 

There came a bird this morning 
Ami .sang ’neath my bower-eaves. 

Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 

‘ A.sk thou for the singing leaves. 

Then the bi'ow of the King swelled crimson 
“\Aitb a tinsh of angry scorn: 

‘‘ Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 

And chosen as ye were botm; 

But she lilfe a thing of peasant race, 

Thiit is happy binding the sheaves;” 

Then he saw her dead mother in her face, 

And said, Thou shalt have thy leaves.” 


i See Casqmf vol. i. p, 425. 


He moimted ami rode tliree da3's ami uiglitH 
Till ho came to \’'aiuAv Fair, 

Ami ’twas easy to buy the gems and the Bilk.. 
But no singing leaves were there. 

Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 

And iisked of en'ery tree, 

if you have ever a, singing leal, 

I pmy you tf> give it me I” 

But the trees all kept their counsel, 

Ami iiei'cr a word said they, 

Only tliere sighed from the pine-tops 
A music of sea fur away. 

Onlj” the ]>attering aspen 
i^fade a sound of growing rain, 

That fell ever faster aud faster, 

Tiieii faltered to silence again. 

“ O, where shall I find a little foot-page 
That would win both hose and shoon, 

And will bring to me the singing leaves 
If they grow under the moon?” 

Tlien lightly turned him Walter the page, 

By the stirrup as ho ran : 

“Now pledge ye me tlie truesome w'ord 
Of a king and gentleman, 

“ That you will give me the first, first thing 
You meet at your castle gate, 

And the princess shall get the singing leaves, 
Or mine ’oe a traitor’s fate.” 

The King’s head dropped upon his breast 
A moment, as it might be; 

“’TViil be my dog,” he thought, and said, 
“My faith I plight to thee.” 

Then Walter took from next his heart 
A packet small and thin, 

“Now give you this to the Princess xlrine. 

The singing leaves are therein,” 


III. 

As the King rode in at his castle gate, 

A maiden to meet him ran, 

And “Welcome, father !” she laughed and cried 
Together, the Princess Anne. 

“ Lo, here the singing leaves,” quoth he, 
“And woo, but they cost me dear I” 

She took the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 

It deepened down till it reached her heart, 
And then gashed up again, 

And lighted her tears as the sudden sun 
Transfigures the summer rain. 
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tIiCf first loaf, wlioii it was opened, 

Ball,;’ : “'I inn Walter tUe page, 

Aral the I sing ’neatli thr window? 

Are Biy *niiy lieritage.” 

Ar;tl tlie second leaf sang : “ Butin the land 
That is neither on earth or sea, 

31 y lute and I are lords of more 
Ilian tiii'ice this kiugchnn’s fee.” 

Ami the third leaf sang : “ Be mine ! be mine 1' 
And erer it sang, “ Be mine ! ” 

Tiieii sweeter it sang and ever sweeter, 

Arid said, “I am thine, thine, thine.” 

At the first leaf slie grew pale enough, 

At the second she turned aside, 

At the third, 't wais as if a lily hushed 
With a. rose’s re<.t heart's tide. 

^‘Oood counsel gave the bird,” Ksaid she, 

“ I have my hope thrice o’er, 

For they sing to rny very heart,” she said, 
“And it sings to them evermore.” 

She brought to him her beauty and truth. 
But and broad earldoms throe, 

And he made her queen of the broader lands 
He held of his lute in fee. 


WITS AA^D POETS OF THE SEYEN- 
TEEKTH C'EKTTJEY. 

BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Cowley, like other poets who have written 
'ivitli narrow views, and, instead of tracing 
intellectual pleasure to its natural sources in 
the minds of men, paid their court to tem- 
porary prejudices, has been at one time too 
niueh praised, and too much neglected at 
another. 

Wit, like all other thirig.s subject by their 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and fashions, and at didei'ent times takes 
dilForent forms. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century appeared a race of writers 
that may be termed the metaphysical poets. 

The metapliysical poets were men of learn- 
iag, and to show their learning was their 
whole endeavour: but, unluckily resolving to 
.'^how it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry 
they only wrote verses, and very often such 
Verses as stood the trial of the finger better 
Ilian of the ear; for the modulation was so 
imperfect, that they were onl}- found to be 
verses by counting the syllables. 

if the father of criticism had rightlj" cleno- 
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I m, mated poetry rixAtf fiifLijriKi], an tmltaUve 
j artf these WTiters will, without great wrong, 
lose their right to the name of poets; for they 
■ cannot be said to have imitated anything : they 
. neither copied nature nor life; neither painted 
the forms of matter, nor represented the opera* 
tions of intellect. 

Those, however, tvho deny tlicni to be poets, 

I allow them to be wits. Dry den confesses of 
i himself and his contemporaries, that the^’ fail 
j below* Donne in wit; but maintains Dmt they 
surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be w'eil descriljcd by Pojse, as being 
“that wdiicli has been often thought, imt. wais 
never before so well expressed,” they certainly 
never attained, nor ever sought it; for tliev* 
endeavoured to be singular in their thoughts, 
and -were careless of their diction. Jhit Pope s 
account of wdt is undoubtedly erroneous: he 
depresses it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces it from strength of thought to happiness 
of iangnage. 

If b}' a more noble and more adequate con- 
ception, that be considered as wit which is at 
once natural and new, that which, though not 
obvious, is, upon its first production, acknow- 
ledged to be just; if it be that which he that 
never found it, wonders how he missed: to wit 
of this kind the metaphysical poets have sel- 
dom risen. Their tlioughts are often new, but 
seldom natural; they are not ol)viou.s, but 
neither are they just; and tlie reader, far from 
w*ondei’ing that he missed them, wonders more 
frequently by what perverseness of industry 
they 'were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the 
hearer, maj* be more rigorously and philoso- 
phically considered as a kind of dkcordla con- 
cors; a combination of dissimilar images, or 
discover}" .of occult resemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 
' have more than enough. The most hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence together; 

' nature and aid; are ransacked for illustrations, 
comparisons, and allusions; their learning in- 
structs, and their subtlety surprises; but the 
reader commonly thinks Iiis improvement dearly 
bought, and though he sometimes admires, is 
seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it 
will be readily inferred, that they were not 
successful in representing or moving the affec- 
tions. As they Avere wholly employed on 
something unexpected and surprising, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of vsentiment 
which enables us to conceive and to excite the 
pains and the pleasure of other minds: they 
never inquired what, on any occasion, they 
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.Oi<iuId lave Kiid or done: but rrote rather 
Ijelndder-. llL‘ni partaker^ of loniKin nature; ns 
hdn^^ lookuig- upon good and evil, impaH.dve 
inni lit ltd.-yre: a- tpieurean dcilif.s making 
r» iuark- on the uerioii,-of incii, and the vieis- 
of HiV', vOGiout iuiere^. and without 
eniolion. Their t'onrishin was void of fondne.'sS, 
are I tiieir laiiientation. of sorrow. Their w'ish 
wri^ only to say what tliey hoped had been 
never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach 
than the pathetic; for they never attemx>T.ed 
that eoniprehciision and expanse of thought 
whieii at once fills the whoie mind, and of 
wtdeli the first edect is sudden astonishment, 
ami r he second rational admiration. Sii]>liruity 
i-. produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
tii-pM>ion. Great thougliis are always general, 
;?,nd e,*oiisitet in positions not limited l)y excep- 
tions, iuid in descriptions not descending to 
miiijiicness. it is tvith great propriety tliat 
siibllety, which in its original import means 
exility of particles, is taken in its metaphorical 
meaning fur nicety of distinction. Those 
writers wdio lay on the watch for novelty, could 
have little hope of greatness; for great things 
cannot have escapeti former observation. Their 
attempts were always analytic; they broke 
every imago into fragments; and could no 
more represent, by their slender conceits and 
hiboure<I pjarticularities, the prospects of nature, 
or the scenes of life, than he who dissects a 
.sunbeam with a prism can exhibit the wide 
etfulgence of a summer noon. 

'What they w^anted, however, of the sublime 
they endeavoured to supply by hyperbole; their 
ampliiications had no limits; they left not only 
reason but fancy behind them ; and produced 
combinations of confused magnificence, that 
not only could not be credited, but could not 
be imagined. 

Vet great labour, directed by great abilities, 
is never wholly lost; if they frequently threw 
away their wit upon false conceits, tliey like- 
wise sometimes struck out unexpected truth: 
if their conceits were far-fetched, they were 
often worth the carriage. To widte on their 
pl;m, it was at least necessary to read and 
think. No man could be born a metaphy.sicai 
poet, nor assume the dignity of a -writer, by 
descriptions copied from descriptions, by imi- 
tations borrowed from imitations, by tradi- 
tional imagery, and hereditary similes, by 
readiness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

1 n perusing the works of this race of authors, 
the mind is exercised either by recollection or 
inquiry; sumething already learned is to be 
retrieved, or something new is to be examined. 


If their greatness seldom elevates, their acute- 
ness often surprises; if the imaginariuu is not 
always gratified, at least the powers of relied iuii 
' and comparison are employed: aiul in 
; of materials which ingenious absurdiry has 
i thn»wn together, genuine wit and iisefiil know- 
I ledge may be sometimes found buried perhaps 
I In grossness of expression, but useful to those 
I who know their value; and such as, when they 
) are expaiideil to perspicuity, and polirilipd tu 
' elegance, may give lustre to -works widcli ii:ue 
! more propriety thougij less copiousness of sen- 
timent. 

This kind of writing, which w’as, I believe, 
borrowed from IMariiio and his followers, had 
been recommended by tlie example oi‘ lioniie, 
a man of very extensive and various know- 
ledge; and liyJonstU!, whose manner resembled 
that of Donne more in tlie niggedness of his 
lirie.s than in the cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had 
undoubtedly more imitators than time has left 
behind. Their immediate successors, of whom 
any remembrance can be said to remain, -were 
Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleveland, 
and Milton. Denham and Waller sought an- 
other way to fame, by improving the harmony 
of our members. Milton tried the mefcaphysic 
style only in his lines upon Hobson the carrier. 
Cowley adopted it, and excelled his predeces- 
sors, having as much sentiment and more 
music. Suckling neither improved versihea- 
tion nor abounded in conceits. The fashion- 
able style remained chieflj^with Co-wley; Suck- 
ling could not reach it, and Milton disdained 
it. 

Critical remarks are not easily understood 
without examples; and I have therefore col- 
lected instances of the modes of writing by 
wdiich this species of poets (for poets they w'ere 
called ])y themselves and their admirers) was 
eminently distinguished. 

As the aiitiiors of this race were perhaps 
more desirous of being admired than under- 
stood, they sometimes drew their conceits from 
recesses of learning not very much frequented 
by common i-eaders of poetry. Thus, Cowley 
on Knowledge; 

The sacred tree ’midst the fair orchard gi-ew; 

The phdinix tnith did. on it rest, 

And built his perfumed nest, 

That right Porphyriun tree which did true logic; oituw. 

Each leaf did learned notions give, 

And the apples were demonstrative; 

So clear tlieir colour and divine, 

The very shade they cast did other lights outshine. ” 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old 
age: 

“ Love was with thy life entwined 
Close as heat with fire is join'd; 
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i\ |/j 4 voiinI brand j>re?tcri}>ed the date 
fjf rhoK". iifce 3!eleager's late. 

Hi' juiti’iiensfariis ul'age 

Jlore. iidiam’d tiiv yiiiorous rage.” 

In the lol lowing verses we have an allusion 
tf) a rahhinieai opinion concerning mamia: 

Variety I. ask not: give mo one 
To live pGiattOjially up<ifi, 

Tiie person Love does t«-.> ns fit, 

Like'mauna, has tiu; taste of ail in it,” 

Til US .Dunne shows his mcdicina] knowledge 
Isi surnc encomiastic verses: 

“ Li everything there naturally grows 
A hai'.'iuiuui to keep it fresh and new, 

If 't, were not injured byecctrinsic blows: 

Your vonth arid beauTy are this bairn in joii. 

iluf yon, of learning and religion, 

Ai.'i virtue and sueii ingredients, have made 
A laithrldate, whose itjjeration 
Ktej^is otf, or cnre.s what eaji be done or saidl.” 

Though the foliowing lines of Donne, on tlie 
Ijist night of the year, have sonicthing in them 
too scholastic, they are not inelegant: 

“ This twilight nf twuj years, not |iast nor next, 

Isonio eraldem is of me, or I of this, 

Wlio, meteor-like, ctf stuff and form perplext, 
Whtise what and where in disputation is, 

If 1 should call me anything, should miss. 

I Hum the years and me, and find mo not 
Debtor to th’ old, nor creditor to th’ no'vv. 

That cannot say, my th.anks 1 have forgot, 

Nor trust i this with hopes; ;md yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times show’d me yon. ” 

Yet more abstruse and profound is Donne’s 
rctleciion upon man as a inicrocosm: 

“ !f men be worlds, there is in every one 
iSomething to answer in some proportion; 

All the world’s riclies; and in good men this 
Virtue, our form’s form, and onr soul’s soul, is,” 

Of thoughts so far-fetched as to be not only 
unexpected, but unnatural, ail their books are 
full. 

To a lady who uTote posies for rings : 

“ Tisey w'ho above <io various circles fmd, 

:?;iy, like a ring th’ equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven shall be adorn’d by thee, 

(IVhich then more Heaven than ’tis will be) 

’Ti.'s thou must write ihe poesy there, 

For it w’anteth one as yet, 

Thi'U the sun x>ass through’t twice a year. 

The sun, which is esteemhl the god of wit.” 

—(Cowley.) 

Tlie difficulties which have been raised about 
identity in philosophy are by Cowley, with 
still niore perplexity, applied to love: 

Five yearn ago (says story) I loved you, 

For which you call me mo.st inconstant now; 
Pardon me, madam, you mista,ke the man; 

For I am not the same that I was then: 

So flesh is now the same ’twa.s then in me, 

And that my mind is changed yourself may see. 

The same thoughts to retain stfll, and intents, 

Were more inconstant far; for accidents 

Must of all things most strangefy inconstant prove, 

If from one subject they t’ another move; 

My members then the father members were, 


From' whence these take their birth which now are 

here. 

If tiien thia body love what th’ oJher di<l, 

. ’Twere incest, w-hich by nature is forbid,”' 

The love of dilferen't women i,s, i.ii geogra- 
phical poetry, compared to travels througli. 
diiferent countries : 

*'• Hast thou not found each woman’s breast 
(The land where tiiou hash travelled) 

Either by savages possest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited? 

What joy couJd’st take, or what rcj>ose, 

In. countries so uiiciviliz’d ns tUoi^o? 

Luht, the scorching dog-star, iicre 
Hages with .Immoderate heat; 

■Whilst Pride, the rugged nortlicrn i)ear, 

In others makes the cold too <j:reat. 

And where these a,re temperate iinown, 

The soil’s all barren sand or rocky stone.” 

— (Cowley.) 

A lover, burned up by his affection, is com- 
pared to Egypt : 

The fete of Egypt I sustain, 

And never feei tlie dew of rain, 

From clouds which in the head appear; 

But all ray too-niuch moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below.” — (C owley.) 

The lover supposes ills lady acquainted with 
the ancient laws of augury and rites of sacri- 
fice : 

** And yet this death of mine, I fear, 

Will orainous to her appear: 

When, sound in every otlier part, 

Her sacrifice is found without an heai't. 

For the last tempest of niy death 
Shall sigh out that too, with my breath.” 

That the chaos w'as lianiionixed, has been 
recited of old; but whence tlie different sounds 
arose remained for a modern to discover: 

“ Th’ ungovem’d parts no correspondence knew; 

A 11 . artless war from tiiwarting motions grew; 

Till they to number and fixed miles were brought. 
Water and air he for the tenor chose, 

Eai-th made the base; the treble flame arose.” 

— (Cowley.) 

The tears of lovers are always of great poet- 
ical account; but Donne has extended them 
into worlds. If the lines are not easily under- 
stood, they may be read again : 

On a round ball 

A W’orkman, that hath copies bj*, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia, 

And quickly make that wiiich was nothing, all. 

So doth each tear, 

Which thee doth wear, 

A globe, yea world, by that impression grow, 

Till thy tears mixed with mine do overiiow 
This world, by waters sent from thee mj heaven 
disaolved so.” 

On reading the following lines the reader 
may perhaps cry out, '^Confusion worse con- 
founded:” 

“ Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here, 

She gives the best light to his sphere, 

Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing ow’e. ” — (Doxue.) 
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g iiui» In a tule-^eopc? -j 

*♦ Th>. .'iiU Oo4 *<ar true through,- which we see 

All, -aice iLc hejir.' sifuli tilings he. 

Yet on- the trniskp. whsch do to us dt'-rive 
Tldn^- us lU’epoi’tion ha bv perspective 
'|>ees-rs <-if g'"'''^d'ri-ien; ibr by tiieir living here, 

\ !,uo>. uiEli-‘ed I'-ouote, .’jcem to be ueur.” 

Mlio would ' ipiaginc it possible that in . a 
rerv fow lines so many remote ideas could be 
brougbt togetber? 

Sliiso ’its nsy doom, .love's im.{Iers}xrieve, 

W.hy -this reprieve? 

\Vb} doth any ssheSidvowsoii iiy 
Ijicantitieney'? 

To sell thjHeif dost thou intend 
By cnudies end. 

Aai'l iiuid til*' contract thus m doubt, 

Lif(‘\s t'lper out? 

Tliifik but how ^ooii the market fails, 

Your stiv lives fester than the males; 

An<i if to measure age’s span, 

I'he sotier .lulijui were th’ account of .man, 

Whilst, vou live by the fleet Gregorian.” 

—(Cleveland.) 

Of enormous iind disgusting liyberboles, 
these may be examples: 

“ By every wind that comes this way, 
rfomi me at least a sigh or two, 

Bucii and so many I’ll rejmy 
A-i Hliall themselves make w’inds to get to you.” 

“ In tears I’ll xvaste these eyes. 

By love so vainly fed; 

So lust of old the deluge punished,” 

“ All arm’d in brass, the richest di’css of war, 

(A dibiual glorious sigiit 1) he slione afar. 

Tiie s'uii hhn&elf started with .sudden fright, 

To ace his beams return so dismal bright.” 

~(CO\VI,EY.) 

Ail universul consternation: 

“ His bloody eyes he hurls z'ound, his sharp paws 
Tear up the ground; then runs he wuld about, 
Lashing his angry tail ami roaring out. 

Beads creep into their dens, ami tremble there; 
Tree,-;, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear; 
Silence and horror fill the place around; 

Echo it.'iclf <iare.s .scarce repeat the sound.” 

— (COiVLEY.) 

ITieir fictions were often violent and iin- 
iiaturai. 

Of bis mistress liathing: 

“• The fish around Imr crowded, as they do 
T'» ihe false light that treaclieroua fisihers sliow, 

Ami all with as much ease might taken be, 

A» site at first took me; 

For ne’er did light so clear 
Among the waves appear, 

Though every night the sun himself set there.” 

—(Gowley.) i 

The poetical effect of a lover’s name upon 

glass: 

lily name engraved herein 
Both contribute my firmness to this glass; 

Whic'h. ever since that charm, hath been 
As hard as that whicli graved it was.”--(DoKN'E.) 

Their conceits were sometimes slight and 

trifling. | 


On an incon.'dant wfujuin: 

He enjoys the cc.lmy ...uu^hiiK' nov, , 

Ami lio breath stUTiug hear-. 

In the clear heaven of tiiy urov 
No smalicrtt cloud .apptiar-. 

He sees tlice gentle, fair, and cay. 

And trusts the faJtiile.ss April ofthy Afay. 

•"-(CVuVLKY,) 

Upon a pa})er written with iite juice of leniou 
and read by the fire: 


Nothing yet in tliec bs .=ieen. 

But when a genial lieat warms thee within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grtuvs; 

Here bud.s an L, and there a B. 

Here S]U-or.ts a V, and there a T, 

And all tiie flourishing letters stand in kov.s,” 
—(COWI.KY.) 

A.S they soiiglit only for novelty, they diil 
not much inquire wlietlier their allusions were 
to thing's hig'h or low, elegant or gross; wlietlier 
they compared tlie little to the great, or the 
great to the little. 

Phy.sic and cliirurgery for a lover: 

“ (Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound which you yourself have made: 

That pain must iiieed.s be very much 
Whicli makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of ])ity give me now, 

For I too weak of purgings gi*ow.”--(CoWLEy.) 

The world and a clock: 

‘ Mahol th’ inferior world’s fantastic face 
Through all the turns of matter’s inaxe did trace: 
Grea,t Nature's well set clock in pieces took; 

On all the spring.s and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and I'uotion, and with equal art 
Made up the whole again of every part.” 

— ( Cowley.) 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet; but 
that it may not want its due honour, Cleveland 
has paralleled it tvith the sun: 


Yet why should hallow’d vestal’s sacred shrine 
Deserve more honour than a flaming mine? 

These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be, 
Than a few’ embers, for a deity. 

Had he our luts, the Persian would admire 
No suu, but warm’s devotion at our fire; 

He’d leave tlie trotting wiiip.ster, and prefer 
Our profound Vulciin ’bove that waggoner. 

For wants he heat or light'? or wouid have store 
Of both? *tis here: and wliat can suns give more? 
Nay, what’s the sun but, in a difiereiit name, 

A coal-pit raiiijiant, or a mine on fiame? 

Then let th!.s tmth reciiuocally run, 

The sun’s heaven’s coalery, and coals our sun.” 

Heatli, a voyage : 

No family 

E’er rigg’d a .soul for Heaven’s discovery, 

With wdioni more venturors might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes wdeh him in joy lo share.” 

— (Doxn'K.) 

Their thoughts and expressions were some- 
times gro.s.sly absurd, and such as no figures or 
licen.se can reconcile to the understanding. 
xl lover neither dead nor alive: 

** Then down I laid my head 
Dow'u on cold earth:" and for a while was dead. 
And my freed .soul to a strange somewhere filed; 
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Aii fsaid I, 

Whea Hat’k to it-: ca’^e again I a-iw it fiy; 

fu re^»f,nie iier br«lct*u chain, 

\ii4 DAv iicr galhy hen-* again! 

Ff<ol. tu fcli-it hfxiy io return 
Wuerc it O'suhanricil rind de-^tined is to InirnI 
i incs *ie;ni, liovv can, it bti, 
ik itji atit’dd a thing .-o pleasant seeiti to thee, 
liiUt thou slj'fniii’.>t come to live it o'er again in 

me;'”--(COW.LEV,) 

A luvcr'.'i lienrt a liaiid grenado: 

■W'o^* ra ]if*r stahljnm heart, if once mine come 
I ?ito 1 he !■ elf- iriine r< mn, 

sear riini i'ltov jip all uithin, 

I, ho* „ .-not inro a mugajrine. 

]..sVe kep]> the a.-lies mid torn parts 
. ( |:)otJi {3u:r b.rokeu. hearts,' 

onr of horh one new ojjo make: 

From iu-r-: lu' aLh»v. from mine tiie metal take.” 

—(Cowley.) 

Tlie poOfitMl propagation of light: 

The prinee'.'; favour diifusM o’er all, 

Kroii! uiiich ail fu’tunes, names, and natures fall; 
Then <iuru tliO.se womb.s of stans the Bribe’s bright 

eyes, 

At (•'Very glance a cfin.-Teilation flies. 

And .siAVes tlie court with stars, and doth prevent 
in ligdit and p(A\er, the all-ey'd firmament: 

Fir.'f her eye kindles other ladies’ eyes. 

Tiani from their beams their jewels’ lustres rise; 
Ami from tlmir jewels tovcims do take fire, 

And all is warmth, and light, and good desire.” 

— (Donn-e.) 

They were in very little care to clothe their 
notions with elegance of dre.s.s, and therefore 
miss tlie notice ami the j^raise which are often 
gtthubl by those who think iess^ liiit are more 
diligent to adorn their thouglits. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in idea than 
iu rciility is hy Cowley thus expressed: 

“ Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand 
Tiiau woman can be placed hy Xature'.s hand; 

And [ must needK, I'm sure, a loser be, 

■To ehatige thee as thou’rt there, for very thee.” 

That prayer and labour should co-operate 
are thu.s taught by Bonne: 

’* In none but us are .sucli mix’d engines found, 

A.s hand.s of double office; fur the ground 
We 'til! with them; and theiu to heaven tve raise; 
Who prayeriess labours, or, without this, ijrays, 
Doth but one-half, that’s none.” 

j^y ihe same author, a common topic, the 
danger of procra.stination, is thus illustrated: 

*• That which I should luive begun 
in ini, youth's morning, now late must be done; 

And 1, as giddy travellers must do. 

Which stray or sleep all day, and having lost 
l.ight and strength, dark and tired, must then ride 
■ ■■.post.” ■-.■■.■■. 

Ail that man has to do i.s to live and die; 
the sum of iminanity is comprehended by 
Bonne in the following lines: 

“ Think in how poor a prison tlioii didst lie; 

After enabled hut to suck and cry. 

Think, when ’fwns grown to most.’twasa pooriim, 

A province pack’d up in 'two yards of skin, 

¥0h. IV* 


i ■ ■ .And that iisuriTd or tlireaten’d 'wreh a rage 
Of .sickiies.He,s or their true mother, .aye. 

I But think tliat death iiath jcAVen.fnincliis’d lltcv;; 
i Thou luist thy expansion now, and liberty; 

Think, that a rusty }>iace djscij.'try(id i.s flown 
j In pieces, and the bullet i.s his own, 

! Amt freely flie.s: this to thy soul allow, 

; Think t.hy shell broke, thiuk thy send hatch’d Init 
I now.” 

i ■ • 

j These poets were sometimes indelicate and 
I disgusting. They were not always strictly curi- 
I ous, -whether the opinions from which they drew 
j their illustrations were true; it wa.s onoiigi} 

I that they •'were popular. Bacon remarks tlint 
j some falsehoods are continued by tradition^ 

I because they supply commodious allusions. 

j “ It gave a piteous gi'oars, arid so it broke; 

I In vain it something would luive spoke; 

I The love within too strong fbr’t was, 

I Like poison put into a Temce-giass.”-— (Cf:ovi;EV.) 

I In forming descriptions, tliey looked out not 
j for images, but for conceits. Ifight has been 
a common subject, wdiieh poets have contended 
to adorn. Brydeid.s Kight is well known; 
Bonne’s is as follow's: 

“ Thou seest me here at niidnight, now all rest: 
Time’s dead-low 'water; wdien all minds divest 
To-morrow’s basiness; wlien the iaboimers have 
Such rest in bed. that their last church-yard gr*ave, 
Subject to change, rvill scarce be a type of this; 

Now' when the client, whose last iieaiung is 
Tir-uiorrow, sleeps: when the condemned man, 

Who, when heoxres his eyes, must shut them then 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep; 

Doth practise dying by a little sleep: 

Thou at this midnight seest me.” 

It must be, however, confe.ssed of tlie.se 
writers, that if they are upon common subjects, 
often unnece.ssarily and iiii poetically subtle; 
yet, where scholastic speculation can be pro- 
perly admitted, their copiousnes,s and acuteness 
may justly be admired. What Cowley has 
written upon Hope shows an uiiequailed fer- 
tility of invention : 

*•' Hope, whose -weak being rain’d is, 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound, 

And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound; 

Vain shadow ! which dost vaiiMi (■.[uite 
Both at full noon and perfect night ! 

The stars have not a possibility' 

Of blessing thee; 

If things then from their end ^ye happy call, 

’Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold taster of delight, 

, Who, whilst thou should'st );)ut taste, devour’st 
it quite! 

Thou bxing’st us an estate, yet leav’.st us poor. 

By clogging it with legacies before !” 

To the following comparison of a man that 
travels and Ms wife that stays at home, witli a 
pair of compasses, it may be doubted whether 
absurdity or ingenuity has the better claim : 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one, 

Though I must go, endure not yet 

, 91 
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A .if; 

\.ik>.i ^ruld UiS*;. t iij.iJie.’a m r.t-. 

It ii:v}^ t*i! ihev are 
A*' ’‘i’ 1..' «’ >5 i 

Thy ''''''-d'- hi.'ikt,.- Ui'show 

T*b T.'i* '.<', hr,?'. rio-U if rii' i)tljk;r <iu, 

Afid, r'U<;:yli :f in rl)rt"!itre.-,it, 

Vrt n-.'.'-n t-he orijcr far dt(f.l> roam 
li hjnh'; and kens after it, 

AiiT uj'owf; erect ;ts tiKtr ecf-imtis home. 

«;ff !uot; oo to me. who mn.sfc 
Like ifi' other foot oblkiweir .ran. 

T-lsy firKinei-;-:; makes sny circle jnst. 

And makes me .end v*iie.re .[ began.”-— (D onne.) 

In all theye exaBiples it is apparent tliiit 
'viiiate^y.T i.< iniproper or ricioiis is produced by 
a Yohnitary iIev,3atio,ri from nature in |nir.suifc 
of «i>inetiiing' new and strange; and that tiie 
writers fail to give delight by their desire of 
exciting admiration. I 

Oil Cowley, \ 


ILGAKBER Am) SEPTIMIES. 

BY 0.'LIVEIi GOLBSMITH. 

Athens, even long after the decline of the 
EoriKin einpdre, .still continued the seat of 
learning, politene.ss, and wisdom. The em- 
peror.s and g'cnera].s, who in tliese periods of 
a]jproaching ignorance still felt a pas.sioti for 
science, fiami time to time added to it.s build- 
ings, or increa.'<etl its professoi^hip.s. Tlico- 
doric, the (Jstrogoth, was of the number: lie 
repaired those scliools which barbarity was suf- 
fering to fall into deciiy, and continued those 
pensions to men of learning which avaricious i 
governors had monopoli7.e(l to llieinselve.s. 

In rlii,s city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septiinhi.s were fellow students together. 
The one the most .subtle rcasoner of ail the 
Lyceum; the other the most eloquent speaker 
in the Academic Grove. Mutual admimtion 
,>-0051 begot ;in ac(piauitance, and a similitude 
of di-position made them perfect friends. 
Their fortunes were nearly equal, their studies 
the same, and they were natives of the two 
most celebrated cities in the world; for Alcaii- 
der was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome, 

in this rnutind harmony they lived for 
some time together, when Alcander, after j 
pa.ssiiig the first j>art of his youth in the j 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length of | 
entering into the bii.sy world, and as a step i 
previous to this, placed his affections on : 
Hypjitia, a ijidy of exquisite beauty. Hypiitia ’ 
.showed no di.slike to his addre.s.ses. The day of 
their intended nuptials was fixed, the previou.s 
ceremonle,s were performed, and nothing now 
remained bat her being conducted in triumph 
to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 


i A.II exultatbui In Im own happiness, or Itis 
being unable to CEijoy any .s.'itisfaction without 
inaki.ng his friend Septiinins a, partner, pre- 
vailed. upon him to introduce ini,'-}re<> f,) 
j Ins fellow student, which be did with all the 
i gaiety of a miin who fmnid liimsclf efjuaJIv 
I Inippy in fricnddiip and ]nve.~ Ihif. tid-; 
j {Hi interview iatal to tbe pviwe of bo? Is; fur 
I Septimius no sooner .saw her bsit he wais 
j ivith an involuntary passion. lie tised ewery 
I effort, but in vain, to suppre.-s de.-lres ar. otuv 
j so imprudent and inijAist, He retiix'd to hi.. 

: apartment in iuexprcssildc agony: auil ifse 
I emotions of .hi.< mind in a short time !w*'{n'ne 
I so .strong, tlmt they brought on a fever, wliich 
! the physicians judged iiKuirable, 

I During this illnes.s .\lcaiHier watclied him 
with all the jinxiety of foiuiiiess, and brought 
Ills mistres.s to join in those amiable ofiices of 
friendship. The sagacity of the ])}iysic!ans, 
by thi.s means, soon dis(‘overed the cause of 
their patient’.s disorder; and Alcander, being 
apprised of their di.scovery, at lengtli extorteii 
a confe.s.sion from the reluctant dying lover. 

It w'ould Init delay the narrative to descrilie 
the conflict betw^een love and friend, siiip in the 
breast of Alcander on this occasion; it is enough 
to say, that tlie Athcniaiis were at this time 
arrived at siieii refinement in moi'uls, tlnafc 
every virtue wm,s carried to excess, hi sljoi-t, 
forgetful of liis own felicity, he gave up his 
intended bride, in all her charms, to the 
young Roman. They were married privately 
by his connivance; and this unlooked-for 
change of fortune wrought as unexpected ji 
clninge in the constitution of the now happy 
Septimius. In a few days lie \va.s perfectly 
recovered, and set out witli his fair partner for 
Rome. Here, liy an exertion of tho.se talents 
of which lie wuis so eminently pos.sessed, he in 
a few years arrived at the highevSt digniT,ie.s of 
the state, and wuis eoiLstituted the city judge, 
or pretor. 

ifeanwdiiie Alcander not only felt the pain 
of being .separated from hi.s friend and mistres.s, 
but a pro.sccution w'as also commenced against 
him by the relations of Hypatia, for his having 
basely given her up, a.s wuts .sugge.sted, for 
money. Neither his innocence of the crime 


laid to his charge, nor liis eIo([ueuce in liis 
mvn defence, wuis .able to with.stand the in- 
fluence of a powerful party. He wuis cast, and 
condemned to piay an enormoms fine, rnable 
to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, 
hi.s po.s.se.ssions w’ere confi.scated, him.'^eif .strip- 
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A locwhJWit of Tlirace becoming Iiispiircliaser,- 
Akan«^cr, witli some otiier conipanioiis of'^cUs- 
trt-r's. was carried into that region of desolation 
and dcrility. His stated employment was to 
Wiow the iimls of an imperious master; and 
his skill ill hunting was all that was allowed 
him to supply a precarious subsistence. Con- 
demned to hopeless servitude, every morning 
waktMi him to a renewal of famine or toil, and 
every change of season served but to aggravate 
his iiiislieitered distress. 17othing but death 
4 »r iliaht was left him, and almost certain 
deatirwas the consequence of his attempting 
io ilec. After some years of bondage, however, 
an (importunity of escaping offered: he em- 
bru('e(i it with ardour, and travelling by night, 
and lodging in caverns by day, to shorten a 
long story, he at last arrived in .Rome. The 
day of Alcander’s arrival Septimius sat in the 
forum administering justice; and hither our 
wanderer came, expecting to be instantly 
known and publicly acknowledged. Here he 
jitood the whole day among the crowd, ivatch- 
ing the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be 
taken notice of; but so much was he altered 
by a long succession of hardships, that he 
passed entirely without notice; and in the 
evening, wlien lie was going up to the pretor’s 
chair, he was brutally repulsed by the attend- 
ing Uctors. The attention of the poor is 
g(!nerally driven irom one ungrateful object to I 
auotiier; iiiglit coming on, be now' found him- 
self under a necessity of seeking a place to lie 
in, and yet knew' not where to apply. All 
eniaeiuted and in rags as he wars, none of the 
citizens w'ouid liarbour so much wretchedness, 
and ideeping in the streets might be attended 
'.vitli interruption or danger: in shoi’t, he w'as 
obliged to take up his lodging in one of the 
tfunb.s witliout the city, the usual retreat of 
guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head 
upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries 
for a w'hile in sleep); and virtue found on this 
ilinty conch more ease than cloivn can supply 
to the guilty. 

It was midnight when twm robbers came to 
make this cave their retreat, but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, 
one of them stabbed the other to the heart, 
and left him weltering in blood at the entrance. 
In these circumstances he was found next 
morning, and this naturally induced a further 
inquiry. The alarm was spread, the cave was 
examined, Alcander wais found sleeping, and 
immediately apprehended and accused of rob- 
bery and murder. The circumstances against 
him were strong, and the w'retchedness of his 


appearance conhrmed suspicion. Misfortune 
and he were now' so long acquainted, that he 
at last became regardless of life. He detested 
a world where he had found only ingratitude, 
falsehood, and cruelty, and was determined to 
make no defence. Thus, lo'wering with resolu- 
tion, he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
I the tribunal of Septimius. The piroofs were 
positive against him, and he offered nothing 
in his owm vindication; the judge, therefore, 
W'as proceeding to doom him to a most cruel 
and ignominious death, when, as if illuinined 
by a ray from heaven, he discovered, through 
all his misery, the features, though dim. with 
sorrow”, of his long-lost, loved Alcander. It is 
impossible to describe his joy and his pain on 
this strange occasion; happ}' in once more see- 
ing the person he most loved on earth, dis- 
tressed at finding him in such circumstances. 
Thus agitated by contending passions, he liew 
from his tribunal, and, falling on the neck 
of his dear benefactor, burst into an agony of 
distress. The attention of the multitude w'as 
soon, how'ever, divided by another object. 
The robber who had been really guilty w’as 
apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck 
with a panic, confessed his crime. He wais 
brought bound to the same tribunal, and ac- 
quitted every other person of any partnership 
in his guilt. Heed the sequel be related? 
Alcander was acquitted, shared the friendship 
and the honours of his friend Septimius, 
lived afterw^ards in happiness and ease, and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, that no 
circumstances are so desperate which Provi- 
dence may not relieve.” 

The Bee, 1759. 


BARPvEH FAITH. 

O, friend, we ntirise in vain a scliolar-faitli, 

Though one that with its husky logic feeds 
And satisfies our inteilectual needs ; 

Ho)v should this move to good dr guard from scaithJ 

Begot of schoolmen's subtleties alone 
It carries with it no awakening force, 

Life is not quickened by it in its course ; 

The head is ever cool ; the heart a stone. 

Such dead-seed faith is with no saving rife, 

It does not, cannot blossom into aught 
Of active goodness, is mere barren thought 

That never can become a law of life. 

Something the soul demands on which to thrive; 

If it is saved, it must be saved “alive." 

; William Sawtbk, 
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.She smiled within the simbeam, and her hand 
Like It, transparent seemed, as it n-iis raisoci ' 

Pointing to Hearai. A Heaven not thi- n„y 
But near; so near-that e'en her dying 
tteemed not to herald night, I,ut the l.rigi.t ,lan-„ 


Wilson, boni at Malloiv, Corlc, 

.. '5^'’ and niisreilaneoiis ivriter. His i ‘J'='^iueu iioi; ro iieraicl nifht huf- i 

I.Aa^ran or i/ee . 

of Bketches and tales 
1 . Jut... jii.-, ^^larfited ti.iroug!5 several editions. His .most 
/u.|A]> an. 'iramas are (^/fauma and a stage version of his 
Pu. M cuu^ t umiil. A collected edition of his poems 

\u.z puLhiBMiu m ism by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & 

t-... uceasjojis appeared with much success as a public 
from Wenwn work-sand those of other 

aau.oi.,. ,1a Jauo tne Loudon Jieader declared that lie 

i-p f wisnor minstrels | 

jPl Lina. A.n<[ the Atncnmm has said: “Mr. Wiison’s 
fa. W'-ys animated and rapid; we h.ave seldom read verses 

' f"ror rth ’“*'*■ tte scorn 

d stS, vJn "’'rich 

Gvi, "no ''.y “ undoubted claim. 

S V tod , , r • “‘“‘io™. ttut such a writer can 

awm."! ' ““ unsympathizing 


Ihe mother felt, as kneeling by that bed 
&he tended every want, and on her breast 
lillowed the sufferer’s head-tlmt tlie frail slieil 
The young worn mouhl encircled In- her a . i,., ’ 
Was crumbling fast to .lust-and that tho'w;;..,. 
Of a fieod angel would bo heavenward spread ‘ 

W hen earth’s last gyves fell off, and the last si'd. 
Followed the sunbeam, scut to light l,er H„m° 


“ I must go Hoiiie to-day {” 

ri# 1 t . golden beam 

rLtl^hl from heaven to earth ; 

Of tot’i ''"''*“'1 siiv® domes 

JX tciapit.’, aiigei-bniit, or fairy towers 

St” M “iuifrete, 

iJnftin, l,ke icebergs ui a calm blue sea, 
he iier.v sl.aft ran down-down to a bed 

hi WMch lay a 

O taued earth, from which the struggling soul 

panted to bo fme. 

A little aiokiy girl lay on that bed— ^ 

To Whom God’s sunteam came. She saw the beam- 
But to her eye of faith ’twas not a beam- 

rnTmlit’i ®”“T ^*=1’''- 

. il smad ^-a.I suited to her tiny feet— 

And leading straight to Heaven. 

Not a short holiday, my mother dea^,”™* ®“ 

Aml’th'-nV’''“ ‘rf »l.uol to Home, 

t ® ™ •' ■•‘iTO.vs Home ; 

And It will he to-day— must be to-day.” 


Tiiey called her “Lily”— Lilian wn,j i,of 
Sr e *‘7 ®'> "'“-tfii white— 

Rotary slight- so gentle and so pure. 

That to her father’., mind she ever brought 
The image of that iiale and fragile flower ■ 

And so he called her “Lily.” ’Twas a tem, 

H. which endearment, tenderness, ,ai.d hope 
^ ere all wreathed np ; the hope too often cro,ssed 
3 J alous fears, when scmie untoward breath 
I Too roughly bent to earth the sickly flower 
Leaving it drooping on its yielding stem. 

And there .she lay at last.-almost in Heaven- 

Of Time and of Eternity a imrt— 

A dying, living link, uniting thane 
H ho live to die— and die to ever live I 


Ah vith .b moistened feather she em,yed 
To damp the parch&d lips, round which the dews 
SWk torn, thewingsof death thrmiged cold td dear 

A soft denial shone ; and the smaU voice 
1 .ead« m whispem to that mother’s heart,- 
( h : do not keq, me herc-lct mo go Home- 
I m very tired of eaith-I longfor Home; 

n weak and ill, and only fit for Home- 
Arid mica a Home, sweet mother i-there-’tis there i ” 


He eyes were olosed. Her mother tlioiight she slent 
5010 sleep that wakes no more ; but ’twas not so ‘ ' 
A step was on the stair-the fading eyes 
Opened again on earth-the wasted ci.eefcs- 
Dimpled once more, as round the Ups a smile 
Hayed Uce the shadow of a silver cloud 
Lpon a sunlit stream. “ Mother ! ’tis he- 
Tis fkther 8 footstep— and so veiy kind- 

So thoughtful of his Lily, he has left 

His heavy boots below ; ho pauses now- 
Clings to the rsul, and sobs. I hear it all i 

Tell him I could not go till he retmned. 

I want to feel his kiss upon mv lim • 

And take it up to Heaven.*' " ' 


A 1 . V Anotlier sob 

Ami then a choking wliisper from without. 

Slay I come in? If she is gone, sav ‘ So ’ 

If not, say < Yes. ’ I’U tread so veryiight- 
I shall not wake her, wife. May I come in?” 

A faltering voice said, “Oomel” ’Twas Lily’s voiM- 
So he went in-a .stalwart lusty man- ’ 

A giant, with a tiny infant’s heart. 
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m 1 1 m , TJot be rontrolJed. 

i li. hu ohild— liow she loved him! 

y» i hith .''u o]t|KX4itv‘ ; her little Koni 
i roaijil l.i.— -ii temlril round an oak— 

1 lilf deavihL' b.* a nigged rouk. 

Hr hat beside her bud, aini in bis hands 
Rijfied ina itrearniug eyes. Hia soui rebelled: 

bad no right to <iiB— to rive his heart; 
lii.b lilm and it, of ail life's tenderest ties.” 
dr irit as be eouid s-iy, *■ Liiy, lie there 
Ibr ever dying ; but, oh ! never die 
'T:i. f die too.” lie thought not of his wife— 

SI V! « ns bis other self. Shewas liimself ; 

.B’.it. Lily was tlieir cherished life of life — 

Of each aiifi both a ysrrt— so grafted on, 

That, if reraoved. tltey uiust become once more 
Two bodifiK witli tw(^ souls— no longer one, 

Thrir living link destroyed— not loving less, 

But tsingij’ loving— ’twi^t their hearts a gulf 
Cn bridged by I.ily’s love ; — a love so pure 
Tluit not a taint of seifiahness was near ; 

Ail tliia he felt, and on the future looked 
Ah on a desolation. 

LO}'- spoke— 

Or whispered rather— hut a thunder peal 
Would less alfect him than her sinking tones : 

Raise me, dear father ; tiike me to your breast — 
Yotir broad kind breast, .so fail of love for me — 

"Twill rest me on. my road — "tis balf-w’ay Home ! 

And then be rose, and round her wasted form 

His rjruwny arms before who.^e mighty stren,gth 

T'ac Tua.-.sive anvil quivered, a.s ids bauds 

Swung 'iiigb tlio ponderou.s .-fledge— or in whose giipe 

The fiery steed stood conquered and suV)dued 

LTofcd, as the breath of iieaven. or Clod’a own love, 

Hu lightly, softly, geidhv, hemmed they in 
The little dying child. Tlmn there he sat, 

Her face upon his breast, and on his knee 
Her teark'SB mother’s bead ; for ail her tears 
Were inly wept, dropping like molten lead 
rpsn her breaking heaii;. 

Far in the west 

Long w.'ives of erinrsou clouds stretched o’er the hills; 
Arsd through those clouds, as in a sea of blood. 

The sim sank slowly down. Ere his last ray 
Glanced upwards from the earth, the father felt 
His inly lift, her head— celestial light 
Reamed from her eyes, as for the last embrace. 

She to her mother turned, and then to him : 

"‘They beckon me,” she said; “I come ! I come!’* 
Around his neck sire twined her faded arms, 

Hising obedient to iter heavenly call ; 

Again lie presseti her lips, but in the kiss 
Her soul, enfranchised, bounded from its thrall ; 

Itg crumbling fetters ditxiped upon his heart- 
The angel was at Home I 


THE ELECTION. 

BY MAEY KUaSELL MITkOBD. 

A few ycaits back, a gentlenian of the name 
of Dauby came to reside in a sm,ali decayed 
borough town — whether in AVilt.sliire or 
Cornwall matters not to our story, altliough 
in one of those coimtie.s the aforesaid town 
was probably situate, being what i.s called a 
j elo-se borough, the joint property of two noble 
I families. Mr. Daiiby was evidently a man of 
I large fortune, and that fortune as evidently 
: acquired in trade, — indeed he made no more 
I secret of the latter eirciimstance than the 
I former. He built him.self a large, square, red 
; hoase, equally ugly and commodioiLs, just 
yvithout the town : walled in a couple of acres 
of ground for a kitchen-garden ; kept a heavy 
one-horse chaise, a stout pony, and a brace of 
grayhounds; and having furnished his house 
.solidly and handsomely, and arranged his 
domestic affairs to his heart’s content, began 
to look about amongst his neighbours; scraped 
acquaintance with the lawyer, the apothecary, 
and the principal tradessmen; subscribed to the 
reading-room and the billiard-room; became a 
member of the bowling-green and the cricket- 
club, and took as lively an interest in the affairs 
of his ne^v residence as if he had been born 
and bred in the borough. 

Now this interest, Iio-wever agreeable to 
him. self, wa.s by no mean.s equally conducive 
to the quiet and comfort of the place. Mr. 
Danby w^as a little, square, <lark man, with a 
cocked-up no.se, a good-humoured, hut very 
knowdng smile, a pair of keen black eyes, a 
loud voluble speech, and a prodigious activity 
both of mind and body. His very look be- 
tokened his character, — and that character 
i was one not uncommon among the middle 
rank.s of Englishmen. In short, besides being, 
as he often boasted, a downright John Bull, 
the gentleman was a reformer, zealous and 
uncompromising as ever attended a dinner at 
the Crown and Anchor, or made a harangue 
in Palace Yard. He read Cobbett; hud his 
owm scheme for the redemption of tithes; and 
a plan, which, not understanding, I am .sorry 
I cannot undertake to explain, for clearing off 
the national debt 'without loss or injury to 
anybody. 

Besides these great matters, which may rather 
be termed the theorique than the practiqiie of 
reform, and which are at least perfectly in- 
offensive, Mr. Danby condescended to smaller 
and more worrying observances, and was, in- 
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ilecil, .Htriet and jealous a guardian, of the 
pfiriiy of the eorporatlou, and the mcorropti* 
of the vestrv, that an alderman could 
not wag a Unger, or a cliurch'»var<ie,n stir a foot, 

fclioat being called to account bj this vigilant 
dcfemlr-r of the rights, liberties, and purses of 
tho pt‘0|*le. .He was beyo.nd a doubt the most 
troal>le«.'oine mail in the parish, and that is a 
rtMo w’ord. ,1,11 the matter of reports and in- 
f|U fries idr. Hume was but a- type of him,, 
ilo mingle economy with a parish dinner, 

iiUd talk of retrenchment at the mayors feast; 
L*ro:iglit nil action under the turnpike act 
agaiii>J. the clerk and treasurer of the commis- 
.■'ioners of the road; commenced a suit in 
Clianccry with the trustees of the charity school ; 
and* finally, threatened to open the borough 
— that is to say, to support any candidate wdio 
should cdfer to oppose the nominees of the two | 
grrut families, the one Whig, and the other i 
Tory, who now possessed the two seats in par- 
liament as quietly avS their own hereditary 
* estates ; — an experiment which recent instances 
of succe>sful opposition in other places ren- 
dered not a little formidable to the noble 
owners. 

What added considerably to the troublesome 
nature of l\fr. Danby’s inquisitions was, the 
general cleverness, ability, and information of i 
the individual. He was not a man of classical 
education, and knew little of books; but with 
tilings he was especially conversant. Although 
very certain that Mr. Danby had been in busi- 
ness, nobody could guess what that business 
had been. Kone came amiss to him. He 
handled the rule and the yard with equal dex- 
terity; astonished the butcher by his insight 
into the mysteries of fattening and dealing; 
and the grocer by Ms familiarity with the sugar 
and coffee markets; disentangled the perplex- 
ities of the confused mass of figures in the 
parish books with the dexterity of a sworn ac- 
countant; and was so great upon points of law, 
so ready and accurate in quoting reports, cases, 
and precedents, that he would certainly have 
pas^^ed fur a retired attorney, but for the zeal 
and alertness with wdiich, at his own expense, 
he was apt to rush into lawsuits. 

With so remarkable a genius for turmoil, it 
is not to be doubted that Mr. Danby, in spite 
of many excellent and sterling qualities, suc- 
ceeded in drawing upon himself no small degree 
of od iu m. The whole corporation were oificially 
his enemies: but liis principal opponent, or 
ratlier tlie person whom he considered as his 
principal opponent, 'was Mr. Cardonnel, the I 
rector of the parish, who, besides several dis- 
putes pending between them (one especially 


respecting the proper situation of the clnneli, 
organ, the placing of which harmonious In- 
’ strument kept the whole town iu discord for a 
twelvemonth^ was married to the Lady Eliza- 
beth, sister of the Earl of B. , one of tiie patrons 
of the borough; and being, as well as his wife, 
a very popular and amiable character, was justly 
regarded by Mr. Dauby, as one of the chief 
obstacles to his projected reform. ’IThilsi, 
however, our refo.ririe,r was, from the inosi. 
patriotic motives, doing Iiis best or his worst 
to dislike M'r, Cardonnel, events of a very 
different nature were gradually operating to 
bring them togetiier. 

■ Mr. Dauby’s family consisted of a wife— a 
quiet lady-like "woman, with very ill liealih, 
-who did little eke tijan walk from her lied to 
her sofa, eat water-gniel and drink soda-water, 
— and of an only daughter, Tivlio was, in a tvord, 
the very apple of her father’s eye. 

Rose Danby was indeed a daughter of whom 
any father might have been proud. Of middle 
height and exquisite S3nnmetry, with a, rich, 
dark, glowingcomplexion, a profusion of glossy, 
curling, raven hair, large affectionate black 
eyes, and a countenance at once so sweet and 
so spirited, that its constant expression was 
like that wliieli a smile gives to other faces. 
Her temper and understanding were in exact 
keeping with such a countenance — playful, 
gentle, clever, and kind; and her accomplish- 
ments and acquirements of the very highest 
order. When her father entered on his new 
residence she had just completed her fifteenth 
year; and he, unable longer to dispense with 
the pleasure of her society, took her from the 
excellent school near London, at wdiich she 
had hitherto been placed, and determined that 
her education should be finislied by masters at 
home. 

It so liarppened, that this little to wn con tained 
one celebrated artist, a professor of dancing, 
who kept a "weekly academy for young ladies, 
which was attended by half the families of 
gentility in the county. j\I. Le Grand ifor 
the dancing master was a little lively Erench- 
man) "was delighted with Rose. He declared 
that she "was his best pupil, his very best, the 
best that ever he had in his life. '*Mais 
voyez, done, Monsieur?” said he one day to 
her father, wdio would have scorned to know 
the French for “how d’ye do;” — “Toyez, 
comme elle met de raplomb, de la force, de la 
iiettete, dans ses entrechats! Qu’elle est leste, 
et legere, et petrie de graces, la petite!” Ami 
Mr. Danby, comprehending only that the artist 
w^as praising his darling, swore that Monsieur 
•was a good fellow, and returned the compliment 
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tlic Euglii^li fashion, bj sending Mm a: 
lijiuoi'li <if the next daj. 

Miit 31 . he finiiid was not the only admirer 
wliMiij met with at the dancing-school. 
It (fliaiiced that 3 Ir, Cardonnel also had an' 
only daughter, a young person about the same 
age, bringing up under the eye of her mother, 
aiol a eujisrant attendant at the professor’s 
at'iideiiiy. The two girls, nearly of a height, 
and both good dancers, were placed together 
as partner^; and being almost equally prepos- 
Mjssi !ig in person, and manner (for Mary 
{"■n-donnei was a sweet, delicate, fair creature, 
wlioriC mild blue eyes seemed appealing to the 
kinduess of every one they looked upon), took 
uu itnmcdiatc and lasting fancy to each other; 
shook hamls at meeting and parting, smiled 
whenever their glances clianced to encounter; 
and soon began to exchange a few kind and 
hurried words in the pauses of the dance, and 
to hohl more continuous chat at the conclusion. 
And Lady Elizabeth, almost as much charmed 
with Rose as her daughter, seeing in the lovely 
little girl everything to like, and nothing to 
disa|'*provc, encouraged and joined in the ac- 
quaintance; attended with a motherly care to 
her cloaking and shawling; took her home in 
her own carriage when it rained; and finally 
waylaid Afr. Danby, who always came himself 
to fetch liis darling, and with her bland and 
gracious smile requested the pleasure of Miss 
i)unby’s company to a party of young people, 
w'hicii she was about to give on the occasion of 
her daughter’s birth-day. I am afraid that 
our sturdy reformer was going to say, No! 
But Rose’s ‘‘Oh pupa!” was irresistible; and 
lu liie party she went. 

After this tlie young people became every 
day more intimate. Lady Elizabeth waited 
on 3 irs. Danby, and Airs. Danby returned the 
call; but her state of health precluded visiting, 
and her luisbaud, who piqued himself on firm- 
ness and consistency, contrived, though with 
some violence to his natural kindness of tem- 
per, to evade the friendly advances and invita- 
tions of the rector. 

The two girls, how'ever, saw one another 
almost every day. It w^as a friendship like 
tiiut of Piosalind and Celia, whom, by the way, 
tuey severally resembled in temper and char- 
acter — Rose having much of the brilliant gaiety 
of the one fiiir cousin, and Alary the softer 
and gentler charm of the other. They rode, 
walked, and sung together; were never happy 
asunder; played the same music; read the same 
books; dressed alike: w'orked for each other; 
and interchanged their own little property 
of trinkets and flowers, tvith a generosity 


. that seemed, only' emiilons which should, give 

most. 

■ At first, Air. Danby was a little jealous of 
Rose’s partiality to the rectory; but she was so 
fond of him, so attentive to liis pleasures, that 
he could not find in his iieart tu check hers; 
and wdien, after a long and dangerous ilhies-;, 
with which the always delicate Alary was af- 
fected, Air, Cardonnel went to him, and witJi 
tears streaming down his cheeks, told him he 
believed that, under Providence, he owed his 
: daughter’s life to Rose’s unweaiying 'cam, the 
I father’s heart was fairly vanquished; he wrung 
i the good rector’s hand, and never grumbled 
j at her long visits again. Lady Elizabeth, 

I also, had her share in producing this change 
of feeling, by presenting him in return for in- 
numerable basket.s of peaches and melons and 
hot-house grapes (in the culture of which he 
was curious), with a portrait of Rose, drawn 
by herself — a strong and beautiliil likeness, 
wdth his owm favourite greylioimd at her feet ; 
a picture which he would not have exchanged 
for the ‘^Transfiguration.” 

Perhaps too, consistent as he thought liim- 
.self, he was not without an unconscious respect 
for the birth and station which he aflected to 
despise, and wa.s, at least, as proud of the ad- 
miration which liis daughter excited in those 
privileged circles, as of the sturdy independence 
which he exhibited by keeping aloof from them 
in his owm person. Certain it is, that his 
spirit of reformation insensibly relaxed, parti- 
cularly towards the rector; and that he not 
j only ceded the contested point of the organ, 
j but presented a splendid set of puljiit- hangings 
to the church itself. 

Time wore on; Rose had refused half the 
oiFers of gentility in the town an{l neighliour- 
hood; her heart appeared to be invulnerable. 
Her less affluent and less brilliant friend wuxs 
generally understood (and as Rose, on hearing 
the report, did not contradict it, the rumour 
passed for certainty) to be engaged to a nephew 
of her mother’s, Sir William Frampton, a 
young gentleman of splendid fortune, who had 
lately passed much time at his fair place in the 
neighbourhood. 

Time wore on: and Rose xvas noxv nineteen, 
when an event occurred, which threatened a 
grievous interruption to her happiness. The 
Earl of B/s member died; his nephew, Sir 
William Frampton, supported by his uncle's 
powerful interest, ofiered himself for the 
borough; an independent candidate started at 
the same time; and Air. Danby felt himself 
compelled, by his vaunted consistency, to in- 
sist on his daughter’s renouncing her visits to 
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tm res^tCfry, at Uaht mitll after tlio terminutioa 
Ht' tiiti fieeti oii. Ito^o u'ept and pleaded, 
pleaded and wept, in vrdn. Her fatJier was 
ohdarrite; and >Iie, after tvrking: a most allee- 
liMinit.e note to Mury Cardonnel, retired to her 
own bedronm in very bad spirits, and, per- 
haps, for the llr>i tiase in lier life, in very bad 
.iitiiiioni'. 

ybout liaif an hour afterwards, Sir William 
Franipion and Mr Cardonnel ealied at the red 
lioijse. “ We !ire come, Mr Danby,” said tlie 
rector, to solidt your Interest ” — “ May, na^y, 
]ny good iriend/’ returned tlie reformer, *'*'you 
know that my interest is promised, and that 
f camiot with any consistency, — ‘'^To solicit 
your interest with itose ” — resumed his rever- 
ence. With Ibf.se!” interrupted Mr Danhy, 
- Ay — for the gift of her heart and hand, — 
ihat being, 1 believe, the sutfruge whkdi my 
goo<l nephew' here is most anxious to secure,” 
rejoined ^Ir Cardonnel. ‘AVitii kose,” again 
ejaculated Mr Danhy: “why, 1 thoiiglit that 
your daughter ” — “ The gipsy has not told you, 
then!" replied the rector. “AVliy, AVilliam 
and she have been playing the parts of Jh)mco 
and Juliet for these six months past.” “ !My 
Itose!” .‘igain exclaimed Mr Danhy. “ Wliy, 
Kose! Hose! i say!” and tiie astonished father 
rushed out of the room, and returned tlie next 
minute, holding the hlusliing girl by the arm. 
“Hose, do you love this young* luian?” 
‘0, papa!” said Rose. “Mall you ■marry 
him?” “ 0, papa!” Do you wish me to tell 
that you -wiil not marry him?” To tliis 
question Rose returned no answer; she only 
hhislied the deeper, and looked down witii a 
half smile. “ Take her, then,” resumed Mr 
Danhy; “ I see the girl loves you. 1 can’t 
on, though, for I’ve pronnsed, and, 
j my good sir, that an honest man’s 
“ I don’t want your vote, my dear 
inteiTupted Sir AMilliara Frampton; “ I 
don’t ask for your vote, although the loss of it 
eo.^t me my seat, and my uncle his borough, 
is tlie election that I care about, the only 
w'orth caring about. Is it not, my 
owm sw'eet Rose? — the election, of which the 
object lasts for life, and the result is happiness. 
That’s the election -worth caring about — Is it ; 

mine own Rose!” And Rose blushed an | 
affirmative; and Mr Danby shook bis intended | 
son-iii-Iaw^'s hand, until be almost wrung it offi, | 
at every moment — “I can’t vote for j 
for a man must be consistent, but you’re ! 
best fellow in tbejworld, and you shall 
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Beueatli these rags through ^Uudi the bla.st blnwa 

slirili, 

Shjvcriug she kneeis, aiui ’Aiiitr.’ for brvar'i. 

Hither eaeli ruoni Wie gr<«j es her ueary way, 

Winter aiut summer, there is sh.e. 

Blind is the wretcheVi erti;i.rure ! \vei]-;o<ia.y ! 

Ah ! give the biiijd one charity ! 

Ah ! once far diffei-eiit did that lona a[Uieai’; 

That sunken cheek, tiiat c-oioar u-an, 

The pride of thronged t’neatres, to hear 
Her voice, enraptured Paris ran : 

In smiles or tears before her beauty's shrine, 

■Which of ns has not bowed the knee'i — 

Who owe.^ not to tier ciiarms sotiie dreams divine? 

Ah ! give the blind one cliarity i 

How oft when from the crowded spectacle, 
Homeward her ra}>id coursers flew*; 

Adoring crowds would on her footsteps dw'ell, 

And loud linzzas her path pursue. 

To hand her froui the glittei-ing car, that bore 
Her home to scenes of rairtij and glee, 

How' iminy rivals throng’d around her door — 

Ah ! give tlie blind one charit}- ! 

"Viffien all the arts to lier their homage paid, 

How splendiil ^vas her gay ab<.ide ; 

What mirrors, marbles, bronzes vrere displayed, 
Tributes by love on love bestow’d ; 

How duly did the muse lier banquets gild, 

Faithful to her ju’osperity : 

In every palace will the swallow build !— • 

Ah ! give the poor one charity ! 

But .sad reverse— sudden disease appears ; 

Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone, 

And here, forlorn and poor, for twejdy years, 

The blind one kneels and begs alone. 

Who once so i>rompt her generous aid to lend? 

What hand more liberal, frank, and free, 

Than that she scarcely ventures to extend 'i — 

Ah I give the poor one charity ! 

Alas for her ! for faster falls the snow, 

And every limb gro-vi's stiff with cold ; 

That rosary once woke her smile, wliieh now 
Her frozen fingers hardly hold. 

If bruised beneath so many woes, her heart; 

By pity still sustained may be, 

Best even her faith in Heaven itself depart, 

Ah ! give the blind one charity J 
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TOE APE. . 

r.Y MATTEO BAXDELLO. 

Ill t,lvi Oiiie of Lodovieo Sfbrza, the unfor- 
luiKilc i>nke of Milan, there was kept, among 
llTiiig curiosities in the ciiicai palace, a 
aiiti bcaiitiiiil ape, whose amusing 'yet 
ituiHik*'"- manmvA, full of practical jests and 

hud long obtained for him the : 
Itluuty of going at large. Such indeed was his i 
rrftuitu io!i fur prudcnsic and good conduct, that ■; 
l,e was not merely permitted the x’ange of the ' 
u’iiuh^ paiai‘e, but frequently visited the out- ! 
skirt*-, in the vicinity of Maine, of Ciisano, and ’ 
>uu kiovanni, and was not unfrequently seen 
n.uvt-rsing with some Mend iipoii the walls. 
In fact must people wei-e eager to show their 
}vspect Ibr him by presenting him with fruits 
aii«l other dainties, no less from regard to his 
diuail pafron than to his own intrinsic merits. 
The .'singular pleasure he afforded to all classes 
of society, by bis happy talents of various 
kinds, wa,s always a suthcient passport from 
place io place. But his favourite resort, among 
uiuny others, was the house of an ancient gen- 
tlewoman, situated in the parish of San Gio- 
■^'anni, iqKfri the walls: where he cultivated the 
society of her two sons, one of whom in parti- 
tiiliir, though at the head of a family, invari- 
ably received liis monkey guest in the most 
amiable manner, making him as much at home 
if he had been the lady’s favourite lap-dog. 
These young men, perceiving their aged 
mother anxused tvith the aiiimars unequalled 
t'vhibifcions of his art, vied with each other in 
puving the most gratifying attentions to his 
monkey ship; and would certainly, had he not 
’inippeued to have been ducal property, either 
have purchased or stolen him, merely out of re- 
gard to their mother. The whole household, iike- 
i\iae, received orders to treat him with the .same 
invariable kindness and respect, studying what 
appeared most agreeable to his taste, so as to 
give liim an affection for the old lady’s house. 
This last motive weighed so gi'eatly wdth his 
apeshipthat he almost deserted his other neigh- 
hours, in order to enjoy more of the .society of 
these very agreeable friends, although he was 
careful lo return to his own ducal residence at 
the castle in the evening. 

During this time the aged lady becoming 
very infirm, ’was confined to her chamber, 
where she was affectionately attended by her 
whole family, who supplied her with every 
alleviation in tlxe power of medical advice to 
bestow. Thither, occasionally, our facetious 


hero w^as ■ also 'introduced for the purpose of 
aw’akening -a srnile oii tlie wan features of the 
patient, by his strange and amusing manners, 

' receiving some delicate morsels in return from 
i the poor ladyks o-wn hand. As he p(issessed a 
i natural taste, in commoii with most of his 
j race, for every kind of sweets, lie was iji the 
I habit of besieging the old 1‘idy's room witli 
j great perseverance and assiduity, feasting upon 
I the best confectionary with fur higher zest than 
^ the poor patient herself. Vforn out at length' 
by long infirmities and age,, she soon aiter de- 
parted this world, having first with becoming 
piety confessed herself, and received the holy 
sacraments of our cliurch, with the communion 
and extreme unction at the final cdose. 

Mobile the funeral ceremonies were preparing, 
and the last ofiice.s rendered to the deceased, 
the monkey appeared to pay remarkable atten- 
tion to all that was going forward. The corpse 
being dressed, and placed on the funeral bier, 
the holy sisterhood then attended with the 
usual ceremoiiie.s, offering up hymns and aves 
to the Virgin for the soul of the dGcea.sed. 
The body -was afterwards borne to the parish 
church not far distant, not unobserved by the 
monkey, xvho xvatched the procession depart. 
But he soon turned his attention to the state 
of things around him: and after feasting on 
the cake and wine, being a little elevated, he 
began to empty the boxes and dra'tvers, and 
examine the contents. Having observed the 
deceased in her last habilimenis, and the form 
of her head-dress when she was laid out, the 
facetious ape immediately began to array him- 
self in the cast-off’ garments, exactly in the 
manner he Iiad witnessed ; and so perfect wnis the 
resemblance, that when he had covered himself 
up in bed, the physician himself would have 
been puzzled to detect the cheat. Here the 
false patient lay, when the domestics entered 
the chamber; and suddenly perceiving the 
monkey thus dexterously laid out, they ran 
back in the utmost terror and surprise, believ- 
ing that they had really seen either the corpse 
or the spirit of the deceased. 

After recovering sufficient presence of mind 
to speak, they declared, as they hoped to be 
.saved, that they had seen their mistress repos- 
ing upon her sick couch as usual. On the 
return of the two bi'others W’ith their friends 
and relatives from church, they dh'ectly re- 
solved to ascend in a body into the .sick cham- 
ber; and, night already approaching, they all 
felt, in spite of their affected indifference, an 
unpleasant .sensation on entering the I'oom. 
Drawing near the bed-side, they not only fan- 
cied they saw and heard a person breathe, but 
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ob.'t*,rvjrtg the coverings move, as if the patient 
ivore ai'icmt to ^^pring from t. he coach, they re- 
treated with the utmost precipitation and 
a. I arm. 

When tlifv had recovered their spirits a 
I i tide, the gue>t-< re* [ nested that a priest might 
he sear fur. to’sthom, on his .arrival, they pro- 
ceetitid to csfifaiii the case. On hearing tlie 
fiature of it, the good friar, being of a tro.ly 
priuletit and fdons turn, despatched a person 
back for his clerk, with orders to bring him 
the large ivory crucifix, a?id the iliuminated 
psalter. These, with the help of holy water, 
tiie waiter, and iiie priest’s stole, were judged 
a siifilcient mutch for the devices of the Evil 
tnie; and thus armed, repeating the seven 
psalms, with duo ejaeukitions to the Virgin, 
they once more ascended the stairs, the clerk, 
in oliedienee to tlie friar, bearing the huge 
ivory crucifix at tlieir head. He had previously 
exhorted the brothers to have no fears tor the 
final salvation of their parent, as tlie nuniber 
and excellence of her confessions were an elf ac- 
tual preservative against the most diabolical 
efforts of the adversary. He maintained that j 
there was not the least cause for alarm, for ! 
what the servants had lieheld were merely ! 
Satanic illusions, which he had frequently been 
in the habit of dispelling with aingiiiar success; 
and that having made use of his exorcisms, he 
would then bless the house, and, with the 
Lord’s help, lay such a curse upon the bad 
spirits as would deprive them of the least in- 
clination to return. 

When they arrived at the ehamber-door, all 
tlie guests, in spite of these encouraging ex- 
hortations and. the sprinkling of holy water, 
drew back, wliiie the bold friar ordered his 
clerk to advance in the name of the Lord, 
which he did, followed only by his superior, 
Approaciiing the sick bed, they perceived 
3I0UU0 Bertuccia, our facetious ape, laid out, 
as we have said, in perfect personification of 
tlie tieceased. After 2num))ling some prayers, 
and fiourisliing the cross iu vain, for some 
time, they ]>egaii to entertain doubts of their 
success, though at the same time they felt 
ashanie<i to retreat. So sprinkling the holy 
water with a more liberal hand, crying, “As' 
jpurfes me, iJornine; u.'?y;e?v7e.s‘?«e,”they compli- 
mented the ape with a portion of it in his face. 
Expecting upon this to be next saluted with a 
blow of tlie huge cross, he suddenly began to 
grin and chatter in so homble a manner that 
the sacred vessel fell from the priest’s hands, 
and tlie ederk at the same time dropping the 
enufifix, they both fled together. Such was 
their haste, that they tumbled, one over the 


I other, down the stairs, the priest falliog upon 
his clerk wlien they reaidseil. the bottom' 

On hearing the suddmi cra.Nh, and the t.erri- 
fied exclamations oi’ the good fria r, the broi laaN, 
followcii by the rest of the paidy, rudicd tn. 
wards the spot, eagerly im|airing what drcudi- 
I fui accident had oecurred. Both of the holv 
personages gazed on the guests, without being 
able to litter a word; but their jcillid louk.s 
spoke volumes .siifiicient to answer a.il deniaiuL. 
Tlie poor clerk fainted away, no less fr<jm 
cess of fear than from the terriliic fall he .hud 
j list received. Having obliged 1 >ot h to partuk t; 
of .some restoratives, the priest at length sina- 
moned eoxirage enoiigli to say : 

It is true, my dear ehildreii, I have indeed 
seen your poor departed mother in the foi*m of 
a fierce demon; ” when just as he had lirii.slicd 
these words, the cause of all their disturbance, 
desirous of securing the remnaiit.s of tlie feast, 
was heard approaching at a pretty bri.sk and 
clattering pace down the uniiicky stairs. 

Without giving any of the party time to 
discover a fresh place of refuge, or even to 
prepare tiieir minds for his reception, he 
bounced .suddenly into the room, armed cap- 
a-pie in tlie fearful petticoats of the deeeaseil 
His head was dressed to a nicety exactly in the 
.same manner as the old lady’s, and his whole 
body very decently arrayed in her late habili- 
meiit.s. He placed himself in the midst of the 
company, all of whom stood rooted to the spot, 
silent and awe-stricken, awaiting the dreadful 
scene tliat might en.sue. The wrinkles in liis 
countenance certainly bore no small resem- 
blance to those in the features of the deceased, 
to which his very serious demeanour added not 
a little. Yet after a few .secret ejaculations 
for divine protection on the part of the guests, 
the facetious visitor was soon recognized by 
one of the brothers, tiie only person who had 
possessed courage to look the monkey in the 
face on his sudden entrance into the room. 

^Momentary prayers and exclamations were 
then a.s suddenly converted into hursts of 
laughter; and in a few* minute.s the author of 
all their sufferings began to resume the usual 
hilarity of his disposition, to exhibit his best 
manoeuvres in the saitic art, and ivitli the 
greatest politeness severally to accost the com- 
pany. He evinced, hoivever, the utmost aver- 
sion to disrobing himself of bis new honours, 
snapping at any one -who ventured to approach 
him, wdiile he performed his antics in the 
able,st and most whimsical manner. In full 
dress he thus .set out on his return to the castle, 
meeting with reiterated plaudits a.s he pas.sed 
along the streets. In this state he ’was ’irel- 
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Iioine br tbe domestics of tbe castle, ' 
|,r,ii<lncing iiiliiiite diversion among the conr> | 
tier.' those who witnessed his exploits. . 

Nor (lid the two brotliers punish him for his 
iiiv-iltiiitary fault; rather kindly permitting 
jiiin to reuini to liis old haunts, where he 
find frolicked away his days, until he 
jitfuificil to .a happy and respectable old age. — 
Frum the Italian. 


Yet not the less w-ould I throughout 
Still act according to the voice 
Of my own wish; and feel past doubt 
That my submissiveness was choice : 

Not seeking in the school of pride 
For “ precepts over dignified,” ■ 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No farther than they l>reed a second Will more 


ODE TO DUTY. 

Stern Daugliter of the Voice of God! 

<:» Duty ! if that name thou love, 
iirt Ji Light to guide, a Eod 
T.* check the erring, and reprove; 

Tb'»u who art victory and law 
IVhen eiiiii>ty terrors overawe ! 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

From strife and from despair ; a glorious ministry. 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on tliem ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Oiad lioarts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Maj' joy be theirs while life shall last ! 

And thou, if they should totter, teach them to 
stand fast ! 


Stern Lawgiver ! y^et thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh befoi-e thee on their beds ; 

And Fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens tlirough Thee are 
fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto tliy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh ! let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of tiaith thy Bondman let me 
live! 

— WOEUSWORTH. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And bless’d are they who in the main 
This faith, even now, do entertain : 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet find that other strength, according 
need. 


I, hnung freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too hliiKliy have reposed my trust : 

•Resolved that nothing e’er should press 
Uiion my present happiness, 

I shoved unwelcome tasks away; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

Throiigli no disturbance of my soul, 
strong compunction in me wrought, 

I su])plicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

-^lo tliis uncharter’d freedom tii'es ; 

1 feel the weight of chance desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same- 
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Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore 
thee, 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb ; 
The Saviour has pass’d through its portals before thee, 
And the lamp of His love is thy guide through the 
gloom. 

Thou art gone to the grave, — w-e no longer behold thee, 
Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side : 
But the wide anna of Mercy are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may hope, since the Sinless has died. 

Thou art gone to the gi'ave, — and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt linger’d long; 

But the sunshine of Heaven beam’d bright on thy 
waking, 

And the song which thou heard’st was the seraphim’s 
song. 

Thou art gone to the grave, --but ’twere WTong to deifiore 
thee, 

When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide; 
He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore thee, 
Where death hath no sting, since the Saviour hath 
. ■ died. 

Kegin.u:.d Hkbee, B.D. 
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[Ricljayd Eo«iar-hL':e Blarkmwe. born at Lems^TOrtli, 
rL'tii. Tht ?ur5 of a dorg:j'ui.'iii, ami the tic* 

scenslar.t of aa old .Nonh Dtn'on family, and of the ceie- 
1:i.ratf;;!i l')!\ ^ educated at Tiverton School and 

at Esettfr Cidleire, Oxford, and called to the bar, but did 
not practise, lilr. Blaekmore is a poet and a novelist 
of powerfsd imagination and ifiterestsng originality of 
thought and stjde. His chief poetical works are Pocftos- 
fsy IrpHilla; The Bufik of the Black Sm: Kadhhn ; 

fhc Bate of FrmiMm; and the GeoriHcs of Virgil, trans- 
lated into fieroic couplets. His best-known novels are;~ 
€*lrmt Vmtgh-an ; C'nuloek JS'oitell, a tale of . tlie Kew 
Forest; Zoma Boone {published by S. 'Low, Marston, A; 
Co,|; The Maid of Sher; Alice Lorraine i Cripps the Car-^ 
rbr; Marp Ancrlcp; CkrisitotrcU; Totiuiot Upmorc’, Brana; 
Sprlng’havi'u: Kit and Kittp; and PerJperons. The Times 
.'ays of Mr. Blucknun-e: '‘His pages are brightened every- 
where with gre;;at hnniour; the (juaint dry turns of thought 
reiuiiid yon ocea.siurjally of Fielding”.] 

[Tlie Doones of Bagworthy Forest tvere a 
baud of outlaws wbo, in the troublous times of 
tbe seventeenth century, contrived for years to 
defy law and order. They tvere a stalwart 
race, the terror of tlie country round, and no 
outsider t/on]<l veature into their wild retreat. 
Etfriui — a beautiful and (‘harming girl — was 
brought up amongst thc.so men : but .she was 
shielded from their brutality by the chief, Sir 
Erisor Doone (wliose grandchild she believed 
herself to beg and by the Counsellor — the cun- 
ning adviser of the band. The latter protected 
Jier because lie know that she was not a Doone 
at all. Imt tlie Iieire.ss of vast wealth, which he 
hoped to .share by uniting her to hi.s son, Car- 
ver Doone. Lorna, however, loved, and was 
devotedly loved by John Ridd, an hoiie-st yeo- 
man, of lierculeau frame, wlio.se father had 
been slain by tb.c Doones. During “ the Great 
Winter” Avhen snow fell for weeks, old fSir 
En.s.or dit^id, and Lorna was placed in sad peril. 
John Ridd himself tells the story.] 

AVlieii I started on my road across the hills 
and valleys {which now were pretty much alike), 
the utmost 1 could hope to do was to gain the 
crest of hills, and look into the Doone Glen. 
Hence I might at lea.st descry whctlier Lorna 
still was safe, by the .six ne.sts still remaining 
(a signal arranged by the lovers), and the view 
of the Captain's house. When I was cjoine to 
the open country, far beyond the sheltered 
homestead, and in the full brunt of the wind, 
the keen blast of the cold broke on me, and 
tlie mighty breadth of snow. Moor and high- 
land, held and common, cliff and vale, and 
wnitercourse, over all the rolling fold.s of mi.sty 
white were flung. There was nothing square 
or jagged left, there was nothing perpendicular; 
all the rugged line.? -^vere eased, and all the 
breaches smoothly filled. Curves, and mounds, 


and rounded heavmgs took the place of rock 
i and .stump; and all tlie country looked a,v. if a 
; w'oiuan'.s hand had l>eeii on it. 
j Through the sparkling breadth of w'hiie 
1 which seemed to glance my eyes a way, and 
I past the liump.s of laden trees, bowing their 
i backs like a woodman, L contrived to get alomr, 

I half .sliding and half walking, in places where 
i a plain-shodden man niiisi have sunk, and 
i waiiied freezing, till the thaw should come to 
j him. For although there had 1>een .sm.ii violent. 

I frost every night upon tlic .snow, the snow itself 
i having never tliawed even for an hour, hud 
I never (joated over. Hence it wais a.s soft uiul 
j light a.s if all had fallen ye.sterday. In jdacics 
wiiore no drift had been, but rather off tlian on 
to them, three feet was the least of depth; bat 
where the wind had chased it round, or any 
draught led like a fimnol, or anything opposed 
it, there you might very .safely say that it ran 
up to tw'enty feet, or thirty, or even fifty, and 
I l)elievc sometimes a hundred. 

At la.st i got to my spy-hill (as I had begun 
to cal] it), although I never .should have known 
it hut for wdiat it looked on. And even to 
know thi.s last again required all the eyes of 
love, soever sharp and vigilant. For all the 
beautiful Glen Doone (shaped from out the 
mountain.s, as if on purpo.se for the Doones, 
and looking: in the summer-time like a .sharp- 
cut vase of green) now was be.snowmd half up 
the sides, and at either end so, that it wa.s 
more like the white basins wherein we boil 
plum-pudding.s. Xot a patch of gTa.s.s w'as 
there, not a black branch of a tree ; all was 
white ; and the little river flowed beneatli an 
arch of .sno-w, if it managed to flow at all. 

Xow this wais a groat surprise to me ; not 
only because I believed Glen Doone to he a 
place out.slde all frost, but also because I 
thought perhaps that it Avas quite iinpo.ssible 
to be cold near Lorna. And now it struck me 
all at once that perhaps her ew'er Ava.s frozen 
(as mine had been for the last three Aveeks, .re- 
quiring embeiAs around it), and perhaps her 
AvindoAV Avould not shut, any more than mine 
Avould; and perhap.s she Avanted blankets. This 
idea AAmrked me up to sucli a chill of sympathy, 
that seeing no Doone.snow^ about, and doubting 
if any guns would go off in this state of the 
weather, and knoAving that no man could catch 
me up (except Avith shoes like mine), I even 
re.solved to slide the cliffs, and bravely go to 
Lorna. 

It helped me much in this resolve, that the 
snoAV came on again, thick enough to blind a 
man Avho had not spent his time among it, as 
I had done now for days and days. There- 
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ft^re I took mj neatsfoot oil, wMcIi now was j Whafc is tliemeaiiingof all this, Gwemiy?'’ 
flnuuoii fOvO lioney, aiul rubbed it hard into my j I asked, as 1 slipped aljout on the floor, fur I 
Ipjd'.iur'’. .'^o for as I eould reach them. And | could not stand there firmly with rny great 
tJiei'i I .'•ei riiy back and elbows well against a | snow-shoes on, 

j^uowelrift, hanging far adown the cliff, and ‘^'Mailing enough, and bad mailing too,'* 
Hiving some of the Lord s Prayer, threw my- the Ooriiish girl made answer. ITs be shut 
'■eif tni Providence. Defore there was time to in here, and starving, and durstxi’t let anybody 
Ijhiik or dream, 1 lamled very beautifully upon in upon us. I wish thou wer't good to ate, 
;t ridu'c of rum up suow in a quiet corner. iMy yoimg man : I could manage most of thee.” 
U'oijfi .diOC-, or iKjots, preserved me from going 1 was so frightened by her eyes, full of wolf- 
fur heneatii it ; though one of them was sadly ish hunger, that I could only say, ^‘Good God!” 
slraincdi, where a grub had gnawed the asli, having never seen the like before. Then drew 
in the early summer-time. Having .set myself I forth a large piece of bread, which I had 
ur’uia. and being in good spirits, I made boldly brouglit in case ui* accidents, ami placed it in 
acn'— rise valley (wlicre the .snow was furrowed j her hands. She leaped at it, as a starvingdog 
huffl f. being now afraid of nobody. j leap.s at sight of hi.s supper, ami she set her 

I f Lorna had looked out of the window, she teeth in it, and then withheld it from her lips, 
WfHild nut have known me, with those hoots ivith something very like an oath at her own 
upon my feet, and a weii-cleaiied sheepskin vile greediness; and then away round the eor- 
over me, bearing my own (Hli.) in red, just ner with it, no doubt for her young mistress, 
hot ween my shoulders, but covered now in | T meanwhile was occupie<l, to tlie best of my 


snow-flakes. The house was partly drifted up, ability, in taking my snow-shoes off, yet won- 
though not so much as ours was ; and I crosvsed dering much within myself why Lorna did not 
the little stream almost without knowing come to me. 

that it was under me. At first, being pretti' But presently I knew the cau.se, for Oweiiny 
safe against interference from the other huts, called me, and I ran, and found my darling 
by virtue of the blinding .snow and the diffi- quite unable to say so nnieli as, ‘GTohn, how 
cully of walking, 1 examined all the window.?; are you?” Between the hunger, and the cold, 
hut these were coated so with ice, like ferns and the excitement of rny coming, she had 
and flower, s and dazzling stars, that no one fainted away, and lay back on a chair, as 
could so much as guess wliat might be inside ■white as the snow" around us. In betwixt her 
of them. Moreover I was afraid of prying delicate lip.s, Gwenny was thrusting with all 
TuuTOwIy 'into them, as it was not a proper her strength the hard brown crust of the rye- 
tiiiiigwhere a maiden might be: only I wanted bread, which she had snatched from me so. 
tn know just thi.s, whether she were there or water, or get snow,” I said; “ don’t 

not. you know wliat fainting is, you very stupid 

Taking nothing by this movement, I was child?” 
fiirced, much against my will, to venture to “Kever heered on it, in Carnwall,” she 
the door and knock, in a hesitating manner, answered, trusting still to the bread : “be iiu 
not living sure but "what mj^ an.swer might be the .same as bleeding?” 

The mouth of a carbine. Ho-wmver it was not “It will be directly, if you go on squeezing 
for I heard a pattering of feet and a whis- away ■with that crust so. Eat a piece ; I liave 
peringgoingon, andthen a shrill voicetlirough got some more. Leave my darling now to 


the keyhole, asking, “ Mho’s there?” 

“Only me, John Ridd,” I answered; upon 
which 1 heard a little laughter, and a little 
sobbing, or something that was like it ; and 
then the door was opened about a couple of 
iiiche.s, with a bar behind it still; and then the 
little voice went on, — 

“■ Put thy finger in, young* man, ■with the 
old ring on it. But mind thee, if it be the 
wrong one, thou shalt never draw it back 
again.” 

Laughing at Gwenny 's mighty threat, I 
showed my finger in the opening: upon ■which 
she let me in, and barred the door again like 
iiglitnirig. 


Hearing that I had some more, the starving 
girl could resist no longer, but tore it in two, 
and had sivaliowed half before I had coaxed 
rny Lorna back to sense, and hope, and joy, 
and love. 

“ I never expected to see you again. I had 
made up my mind to die, John; and to die 
■without your knowing it. ” 

As I repelled this fearful thought in a man- 
ner highly fortifying, the tender hue flowed 
back again into her fami.shcd cheeks and lips, 
and a softer brilliance glistened from the depth 
of her dark eyes. She gave me one little 
shrunken hand, and I could not help a tear for It. 
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\ftc-r all, Mil'll Lonia," l saiti, pretend- 
ina* to bo gay, for a ^nille might do her good ; i 
" ymi do not love im n> Gweioiy does ; for slie;i 
<'Ve!i wanted to ear me."' i 

Aml.slialL afore I liavedone,, young niari/' | 
fivvenny .'iiL-ewcred, laughing,' “you come in | 
here with they res! eiiakes, and make us tliink I 
«/ -irioin.” I 

• ‘ Eat up your bit of brown bread, Gwenny. j 
If Is not good enough for your mistress. Bless j 
h<?r heart, f haAm something liere such as she I 
never ta-ted the like of, being in such appetite. | 
Look hero, Loriia ; sineli it first. 1 have had j 
it ev(?.r since Twelfth-day, and kept it all tlie 
time h >r you, Annie made it. That is enough 
to warrant it good cooking.” 

And then I showed my great rnince-pie in a 
bag of tissue paper, and I told tliern how the 
Kiiiice-incat was made of golden pippins finely 
slna.'d, with the undercut of the sirloin, and 
spice and iVnit aecordingiy and far beyond iiiy 
kuuwIcHige. Jkt Lorna would not toueli a 
iiiorsel uutil she had thanked God for it, and 
given me the kindest kiss, and put a piece in 
Gwenny's mouth. 

f have eaten many things myself, with very 
great enjoyment, and keen perception of their 
merits, and some thanks to God ftir them. 
But T never did enjoy a thing, that had found 
its way between my own li]>s, half or even a 
quarter as much as T now’ cnj'oyed beholding 
Lorna, sitting proudly upwards Ga'> show that 
she W’us faint no more) entering into that 
rnince-pie, and moving all her pearls of teeth 
nnsideher little mouth-placc) exactly as I told 
her. For I was afraid lest she should be too 
fast in going through it, and cause herself 
metre damage so, tlian she got of nourishment. 
But I had no need to fear at all, and imrna 
could not help laughing at me for thinking 
that ^lle had no self-control. 

Some creatures require a deal of food {I 
myself among the number), and .some can do 
with u very little : making, no doubt, the best 
of it. And I liave often noticed that the 
plumpest and most perfect w’omen never eat so | 
]iar<i and fast as the .skinny and three-cornered i 
ones. These last be often ashamed of it, and • 
eat most wdien the men be absent. Hence it J 
came to pass that Lorna, being the loveliest of > 
all maidens, had as much a.s she could do to | 
fini'^h her owui half of pie ; whereas Gwenny ' 
Carfax ithoiigh generous more than greedy) | 
ate up hers without winking, after finishing j 
the brown loaf : and then I begged to know j 
the moaning of this state of things. I 

“ The meaning is sad enough,” said Lorna; j 
and I .see no way out of it. We are both to be j 


I starved until I leli them do ■what they like wifh 

I me,” 

j “ That is. to say, until you choose In marry 
j Carver Boone, and be slowly killed by lilni/’** 

I “ Biowly ! Ko, John, tpiickly. I hale Ijiin 
! so inten.sely, that less than a week wrnild kill 
I me.” 

I “'Kot a doubt of tliat,” .said Gwciiiiy: “(Jq 
I she hates him nicely then; !mt not half .a> 
much as I do.” 

I told them both tliat this siateofthina> could 
be endured no longer; on which point liicy 
agreed with me, hut saw no means to licdp it. 
For even if Lorna could make up her mind to 
come away witli me and live at Plover's P>ar- 
row.s farm, under my good iimther’s care, ns 1 
had urged so often, ])e])oId the snow was nil 
around as, licaped as high as mountains, and 
how could any delicate maiden ever got across 
it? 

Then I spoke, with a strange tingle upon 
both sides of rny heart, knowdng that this 
undertaking was a serious one for all, and 
miglit burn our farm down , — 

“ If I w’arrant to take you safe, and witlanit 
much Ixiglit or hardship, Lorna, ^viU you come 
with me?” 

“ To be .sure I will, dear,” .said my beauty 
with a .smile, and a glance to follow it: “I 
have .small alternative, to starve, or go witli 
you, John. ” 

“ Gwenny, have you courage for it ? Will 
you come witii your young mistre.ss?” 

“Will I stay behind?” cried Gwenny, in a 
voice that settled it. And so we began to 
arrange about it ; and I "was much excited. It 
ivas useless now to leave it longer : if it tavuid 
be done at all, it could not be too quickly 
done. It tvas the Counsellor who had ordered, 
after all oilier .schemes had failed, that his 
niece should liave no food until she would oliey 
him. He had strictly watched the house, 
taking turns with Carver, to ensure that none 
came nigh it bearing food or comfort.. But 
this evening, they had thought it needles.'^ to 
remain on guard ; and it would have been im- 


pos.siblc, because themselves were busy offer- 
ing high festival to all the valley, in right of 
their own commandership. And Gwenny said 
that nothing made her so nearly mad witii 
appetite as the account she received from a 
woman of all the di,shc.s preparing. Nevertiie- 


less she had ansivered bravely, — 

“Go and tell the Counsellor, and go and 
tell the Carver, who sent you to spy upon us, 
that wc sliall have a finer di.sh tlian any set 
before them.” And so in truth they did, 
although so little dreaming it ; for no Boone 
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fShit vv>r bom, however miieh of a Carver, j put up like eiieriues aiid her fingers Injut half 
tiiiir’it \h' wifh oora\nnic for mince-meat. | back, as only girls can bend them, am! her 

S'mv wliik wc sat, rejecting much, and 1 little waist thrown ont against the white of 
e„f a <ieai more, in spite of all the | the sno wed-up window, that J made her do it 
I never was in a liiiny togo, when ! three times over; and I stopped licr every 
' ' ’ ’ -nii with me, — she said, in her silvery I time, and let it freeze amiin, that so she miadit 


v,iin'.. v;hit‘h always led me so along, as if I 
were slave to a heaiitifiii hell, — 

■' X<.w. Julm, we are wasting time, dear. 
Yi,a liave praised my hair, till it curls with 
pi*ide, and my eyes till yon cannot see them, 
fVL-51 if tiicy are brown diamonds, which T have 
iieurd for the lift ictls lime at least; though I 
lif'Ver MW such a Jewel. Don't you think that 
it i- liiah iime to put on your snow-shoes, 

“• Ceriaiiily not,” J answered, “ till we have 
settled Momeihing more. J was so cold, 'when 
I came in; and now I am as warm as a cricket. 
And so are you, you lively soul; though you 
arc not upon my liearth yet.” 

*' Rememher, John,” said Lorna, nestling 
for a moment to me; “the severity of the 
weather makes a great difference between us. 
And you must never take advantage.” 

•• 1 quite understand all that, dear. And 
the harder it freezes the better, while that 
undei>taiiding continues. Xow do try to bo 
serious. ” 

‘ 1 try to he .serious ! And J have been 
trying iifty times, and could not bring you to 
it, John? Although I arn sure the situation, 
us tile Counsellor always says, at the begin- 
ning of a speech, the situation, to say the 
least, is serious enough for anything. Come, 
thvonny, imitate him.” 

Gwenny w'as famed for her imitation of the 
Counsellor making a speech: and she began to 
shake her hair, and mount upon a foot-stool ; 
init I really could not liave this, though even 
Lorna ordered it. The truth was that my dar- 
Hiig maiden wnis in such wild spirits at seeing 
me f^o unexpected, and at the prospect of release, 
and of what she had never known, quiet life 
ami happiness, that, like all warm and loving 
iiatnres, she could scarce control herself. 

‘'Come to this frozen window, John, and 
see them light tlie stack-fire. They will little 
know who looks at them. Kow be very good, 
John. You stay in that corner, dear, and I 
will .stand on this side; and try to breathe 
yoarself a peep-liole through the lovely spears 
and banners. Oh, you don’t know' how to do 
it. I must do it for you. Breathe three 
times, like that, and that ; and then you rub 
it with your fingers, before it has time to freeze 
again,” 

All this she did so beautifully, with her lips 


I be the longer. Now' I knew' that ail lier lovo 
I w'as mine, every bit as much us mine was hers; 

! yet I must have her to show it, dwelling upon 
every proof, lengthening out all certainty. 

I Perhaps the jealous heart is loth to owm a life 
, worth tw'ice its own. Be that as it may, 1 
' know that w'o thaw'ed the wimlow nicely. 

And then 1 .saw', far dow'u the stream tor 
rather down the bed of it, for there weis no 
.stream visible), a little form of fire arising, 
red, and dark, and flickering. Presently it 
caught on something and w'cnt upward boldly; 
and then it struck into many forks, and then 
it fell and ro.se again. 

“Do you knoAV' what all that is, John?” 
asked Lorna, smiling cleverly at the manner 
of my staring. 

How' on earth should I know? Papists 
burn Protestant.s in tlie fiesh; and Protestants 
burn Papists in effigy, as avc mock them. 
Lorna, are they going to burn any one to- 
night?” 

“No, you dear. I must rid you of the,se 
thing.s. I see that von are bigoted. The 
Boones arc firing Dimkery beacon to celebrate 
their new' captain. ” 

But hoAv could they bring it liere through 
the snow'V If they liave sledges, I can do 
nothing. ” 

“They brought it before the snow' began. 
The moment poor grandfather ivas gone, even 
before his funeral, the young men, having 
none to check them, began at once upon it. 
They had ahA'ay.s borne a grudge agaln.-t it: 
not that it ever did them harm, but because 
it seemed so insolent. ‘ Can’t a gentleman go 
home Avithoiit a smoke behind him?’ I have 
often heard them .saying. And though they 
have done it no serious harm, since they threw 
the firemen on the fire, many, many years 
ago, they have often promised to liring it Iiere 
for their candle; and noAv tliey have done it. 
Ah, now look! The tar is kindled.” 

Though Lorna took it so in joke, I looked 
upon it very gravely, knowing that tliis heavy 
outrage to the feelings of the neiglihourhood 
w'ould cause more stir than a hundred .sheep 
stolen, or a score of hou.ses sacked. Not of course 
that the beacon wms of the smallest use to any 
one, neither stopped anybody from .^itealing: 
nay, rather it was like the pari.sh-knel], Avhich 
begins when all is over, and depresses all the 
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.-urnrori-: vet I knew that we vahied if,, an4 
w'l're proud, arid FpolLo o!-’ i’t a.-;^ a nri^alit.y insti- 
tuhioh: raid c.-von ’niurc than that our ve>Lrv 
vr.iietL witrjii tluj last two years, seven 
s In. Hines ami >ix|wn*‘e to pay for it, impropor- 
tirui witfi other parishes. And one of the men 
vdio attended to it, or at least who was paid 
frjroloine’ so, was oar Jem Slocombe’s grand- 
fatiier. 

l-iowever, in spite of ali rny regrets, the fire 
went up very .merrily, hlazing red, and white, 
ami yellow, as it leaped on different things. 
And the light danced on tlie snowdinfts with a 
misty lilac hue. I was asto.nished at its burn- 
ing ill such mighty depths of snow; but Gwenny 
said tliat the wicked men had been three days 
har<l at w'oj’k, clearing, as it were, a cock-pit, 
for tlieir fire to have its way. And now' tliey 
had a miglity pile, w'hicli must have covered 
five laiidyanls sc|uare, heaped up to a goodly 
height and eager to take fire. 

Ill tills I saw great obstacle to what I wished 
to riiunage. For w%en this pyramid should be 
kindled thormiglily, and pouring light and 
blazes round, ivoiild not ail the valley belike 
a white room full of candles? Thinking thus, 

I was half inclined to abide my time for 
another night ; and then my second thoughts 
convinced me tliat 1 w'ould be a fool in this. 
For lo, -what an opportunity ! AH tlie Doones 
ivould be drunk of course, in aliout three hours 
time, and getting more and more in drink as 
the night went on. As for the fire, it must 
sink in about liiree hours or more, and only 
cast uncertain shadow- s friendly to my purpose. 
And then the outlaw’s must coiver round it, as 
the cold increased on them, helping the w'eight 
of the liquor; and in their jollity any noise 
w’ould be cheered as a false alarm. Most of 
all, and wliich decided once for all my action, 
when these wdld and reckless villains should 
be luff w'ith ardent spirits, w-hat w'as door, or 
wall, to stand betwixt them and my Lorna? 

This tliougiit quickened me so much that I 
touched jny darling reverently, and told her 
in a few short words how I hoped to manage 
it, 

“Sweetest, in two hours’ time I .shall be 
again with you. Keep the bar up and have 
Owenny ready to answer any one. You are 
safe while they arc dining, dear, and drinking 
healths, and all that stuff; and before they 
have done with that I shall be again with you. 
Have everything you care to take in a very 
little coinyiass ; and Gw^enny must have no 
baggage. I shall knock loud, and then wait 
a little; and then knock tw’ice, very softly,” 
With this I fidded her in my arms; and she 


looked frighfciscd at me, not hiuiug perceived 
^ her danger: and then I told Gwenny lAir 
again what I hud told her nd>tre.-^; but 
only nodded her bead and said, “ Young muu, 
go and teach thy graudmother.” 

To my great delight i fonml i hat tin; weal laa, 
not often fiieiidiy to lovers, am! lalely seeming 
so hostile, had in the most miporkait iiiafi/r 
done me a signal service. For when I had 
promised to take my love from llui power nf 
those wretches, the only way of escape appar- 
ent lay through iho main Doune-gate. For 
though I might climb the clifi-s mysdf, e.q’ic- 
cially with the snow" to aid me, I durst not 
try to fetch Lorna up them, eveji if .she were 
not half-starved as well a.> partly frozen; and 
a.s for Gwenny ’,s door, as we called it (that U 
to .say, the little entrance frf)m t.he WTKHied 
hollow), it W'as snowed u}) long ago to the hwei. 
of the hills around. Therefore 1 was at my 
wit’.s end liow' to got them out; the passage 
by the Doone-gate being long, and dark, and 
difficult, and loading to such a weary circuit 
anioiig the .snowy moors and hills. 

But now, being homewanl-bound l.)y the 
shortest possible track, T slipped along between 
the bonfire and the boundary cliffs, where 1 
found a caved way of siiow' behind a sort of 
avalanche : so that if the Doones had been 
keeping w’atch (wdneh they were not doing, 
but revelling), tliey could scarcely have dis- 
covered me. Ami ’when I came to my old 
ascent, where I had often scaled the ediif anti 
made across the mountains, it struck me that 
1 would just have a look at my first and painful 
entrance, to •wit, the w’ater- slide. I never for 
a moment imagined that this could help me 
no-w; for I never had dared to descend it, even 
in the finest -weather; still I had a curiosity 
to know what my old friend was like ^vith so 
much snow upon him. But to my very great , 
surprise, there was scarcely any sno-w there at 
all, though plenty curling high over head from 
the cliff, like bolsters over it. Probably the 
sweeping of the north-east wind up the narrow 
chasm had kept the showers from blocking it, 
although the %yater had no power under the 
liitter grip of frost. All rny ’water-:slide was 
now less a slide than path of ice; furrowed 
where the waters ran over fluted ridges; scamtMi 
where wind had tos.sed and combed tlicm, oven 
while congealing; and cro.s.sed -with little steps 
wherever the freezing torrent lingered. And 
here and there the ice was fibred with the trail 
of sludge-weed, slanting from the side, and 
matted, so as to make resting-place. 

Lo it was easy track and channel, as if for 
the very purpose made, down ■which I could 
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i.'!i itie niv Lnrna sitting in it. There 

\\viv fttii'v two things to be feared: one Jest the 
imIIs of 'Uow atiuve ^llould fall in and biny ns; 
{hf Htlior b.vd we should nish too fast^ and so 
iiL' iieadiong into tlie black whirlpool 

tie bofJosiJ, the middle of wdiich was still 
smfro/’er'o ami lookiiig more horrible by tlio 
osadru'J.. Against Ibis danger I made provi- 
C:n}‘. be ii'Ang a srt)nl lair across; Imt of the 
, thoi’ we lau-r. fake our chance, and trust oiir- 
f" Pro vi deuce. 

I jcjU Mied home iit my utmost speed, and 
teid my mother for God's sake to keep the 
K u-e UT» t dl my return, and to have xdenty of 
tire bia/.iug, and jdenty of water boiling, and 
IbiMi miough iuti for a dozen j)eop]c, and the 
In-u 'oed aired with the warming-pan. Dear 
lunriicr.uniled softly at my excitement, though 
liffi* own was not much Ic.s.s, 1 am sure, and 
eahaiiced by sore anxiety. Then I gave very 
strict directions to Annie, and praised her a 
little, andi kissed her; and I even endeavoured 
tn flatter Eliza, lest she should lie disagreeable. 

After this 1 took .some brandy, both within 
and about me ; the former, because I hud 
siiarp work to do; and the latter in fear of 
whatever might happen, in such great cold, to 
my L'omrades. Also I carried some other pro* 
v!;d(nis grieving much at their coldness; and 
then 1 went to the upper linhay and took our 
new light puny-sledd, which had been made 
jtlrno'f as much for pleasure as for business ; 
though God only knows how our girls could 
liuve found any pleasure in bumping along so. 
f>n the snowy however, it ran as sweetly as if 
it hud been made for it: yet I durst not take 
the pony with it ; in the first place, because 
his hoofs would break througii the ever-shift- 
ing surface of the light and piling snow ; and 
secondly, because those ponies, coming from 
the forest, have a dreadful trick of neighing, 
am! most of all in frosty weather. 

Therefore I girded my otvn body w'ith adozen 
turn- of hay-rope, twisting both the ends in 
imder at the liottom of my breast, and winding 
the hay on the skew' a little, that the hempen 
tiioiig might not slip betw'oen, and so cut me 
HI the drawing. I put a good piece of spare 
rope in the slcdd, and the cross seat with the 
hack to it, wiiicli was stuffed with our owm 
w'<^ol, as well as tw'o or three fur coats: and 
•flicn Just as I was starting, out came Annie, 
in spite of the cold, panting for fear of missing 
me, and with nothing on her head, but a lan- 
tern in one hand. 

fdi, Joliii, here i.s tlie mo.st wonderful thing! 
Mother has never shown it before; and I can’t 
think Ijow she could make up her mind. She 
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had gotten it in a great well of u cuphoar<l, 
with camphor, and spirits, and iaveudeur. 
Lizzie says it is a most magnificent .«ealshin 
cloak, W'orthy fifty pounds, or a farfhina'.*’ 

‘GVt any rate it Is .soft ami warm,” said I, 
very calmly flinging it into the lioilom of tlie 
slcdd, '"‘Tell mother I will put it over Lorna’s 
feet.” 

Lorna’s feet! Oh you great fxd,” cried 
Annie, for the first time reviling me. “Over 
her sliouidcrs; and be xiroud, you verv stupid 
John.” 

“ It is not good enough for her feet,*’ [ 
answmred, with strong empiiasis; “Ijiit don't 
tell mother I said so, Annie. Only thunk her 
very kindi}'. ” 

Witli that I drew' my traces hard, and sot 
my ashen staff into tiie snow, and struck out 
wdtli my best foot foremost (the best one at 
snow^-.slioe.s, I mean'), and the slcdd came after 
me as lightly as a dog miglit foliowy; and Annie 
with the lantern seemed to be left behind and 
w'aiting, like a j:>retty lami)-post. 

The full moon rose a.s bright behind me as a 
patin of pure silver, casting on the snow' long 
shadow^sof the few' things left above, burdened 
rock, and shaggy foreland, and the labouring 
trees. In the great white desolation, di.stance 
W'as a mocking vision: hills looked nigh and 
valleys far; w'hcn hills w'ere far and valieys 
nigh. And the misty breath of fro.st, piercing 
through the rib.s of rock, .striking to the pith 
of trees, creeping to the heart of man, lay 
along the hollow' places, like a serpent slough- 
ing. Even as my ow'ii gaunt shadow (traves- 
tied as if I were the moonlight’s daddy-long- 
legs) w'ent before me dowm the slope: even I, 
the shadow’s ma.ster, w'lio had tried in vain to 
cough, w'hen coughing brought good liquorice, 
felt a pressure on my bosom and a husking in 
my throat. 

However, I w'ent on quietly and at a very 
tidy speed; being only too tliaiikfiil that the 
snow' had ceased and no wind as yet arisen. 
And from the ring of low* white vapour girding 
all tlic verge of sky, and from the rosy blue 
above, and the shafts of starlight set upon a 
quivering bow', as w'cll as from the moon itself 
and the light behind it, having learned the 
signs of frost from its hitter twinges, I know' 
that w'e should have a night as keen as ever 
England felt. ]S“evertheless, I had w'ork enough 
to keep me w'arm if T managed it. The ques- 
tion was, Could I contrive to save my darling 
from it? 

Baring not to risk my sledd by any fall from 
the valley-cliffs, I dragged it very carefully up 
the steep incline of ice, through the narrow 
92 
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aitd s,o to tlie very brisk and ^ verge 
ivnere first I bad seen my Lorna, in the .fishing 
u;iy> of l;.o\'].iocKi then f ' .had a tifident 
frjrk, for .'.tiekiiig of the ,lr3aa.-he.s so now I 'ka'd 
ii sirmsg a'li stake, to lay aero.ss from roek to 
nek arid hroak the .^fveed of <leseendmg. With 
1 moored the sledii quite safe, at the very 
lip of the eha,-<m, where all was iioir substa'nt.ial 
iee, green and l.)lack in the moonlight; and 
ilion i >et uif up the valley, skirting along one 
side of it. ; 

^fiic -haekdire still was biimlng stro.ng]y, ; 
b!it iritli more of heat than blaze; and .many | 
ctf tire younger Boones were playing on the j 
verge o‘‘ it. the children ni.aking .ring.s of fire { 
am! their mothers watcliiiig them. All the i 
anue ami reverend warriors, having lieard of j 
were inside of log and .stone, in | 
the tvo lowest houses, with enough of candles | 
br.iaiiitg to make our list of .sheep come short, i 
All these i pas.sed without the smallest risk ; 
or ilillieiiity, walking iij> the channel of drift ; 
vtliich I spoke of once liefore. And then I i 
crossed, with more of care, and to the door of | 
i^oma’s house, and made the sign, and listened, I 
after taking my snow-shoes off. j 

Blit uo one came, as I expected, neither I 
could, ,1 e.spy a light. And I seemed to liear a I 
faint low sound, like tlie moaning of the .snow- ! 
wind. Tlieii [ knocked again more loudly, 
with. a knocking at ray heart; and receiving 
no arisirer, set all my power at once against 
tlie door. In a moment it flew inward.s, and 
I glided along the pas.sage with my feet still 
Slippery. There in Lorna’s room I saw, by 
the moonlight fiowdng in, a sight wdiich drove 
me beyond sense. t 

Lorna was behind a chair, crouching in the 
corner, with her hands up, and a crucifix or 
something that looker! like it. In the middle 
of the room lay Gwemiy Carfax, stupid, yet 
with one hand clutching the ankle of a strug- 
gling man. Another man stood above my 
Lorna, trying to draw the chair away, la a 
nimnent I had him round the waist, and he 
went out of the window with a mighty ciush 
of glass; luckily for him tliat window had no 
bars like .-ome of them. Then I took the other 
man by the neck, and he could not plead for 
mercy. { bore him out of the house as lightly 
as I wouhl bear a baby, yet squeezing his 
throat a little more than 1 fain would do to an 
infant. By the bright moonlight 1 saw that I 
earrieti Marwood do Whichehalse. For his 
father s. sake 1 .spared him, and because he had I 
been my schoolfellow; but with every muscle i 
of my body strung with indignation, I east j 
him, like a skittle, from me into a snowdrift, i 


: which closed over him. Then I lookei! fa* ffiy 
I other fellow, tossed through Loruu’,'- whulow; 
I and found him lying am] blt'ealiii;', 

I iieitlier able to groan ycL C’liarlowortli Ittfaic, 
if his gushing hl(?»»d di<i not miieli iiji-lu.-hl 
It was no time to lingf'r now: 1 fa.-fviit-d mv 
shoes in a moment, ami caught up my owii 
darling with her head upon my . shoulder, where 
she wliispe.red faintly; and telling Gweiiiiy 
follow me, or else 1 woubi come hack for her 
if she could, not walk the snow, I ran the wlmie 
{Iktaiice to my slcdd, caring not wlmmighi Ibb 
low me. Then by the time 1 had set up Lonja, 
beautiful and smiling, wiili the scabkin cloak 
all over her, sttirdy Gwemiy came along, imving 
trudged in the triu'k of my .-mov-.-lioes, akliongh 
with two l»ags on her hack, 1 set lier in be.dde 
her mistress, to sup})ort lier ami keep warm; 
and then with one look hack at tiiogleu. which 
had been so long my home of heart. I liung 
behind the siedd, and launched it flown the 
steep and dangerous way. 

Though the ciifis were black above us, ami 
the road unseen in front, ami a great ivhite 
grave of snow might at a .single word come 
down, Lorna, was as calm and hap]>y as an 
infant in its he<]. Site knew that 1 was with 
her; and when I told her not to speak she 
touched my h.aml in silence. Gwenny was in 
a much greater friglit, having never seen such 
a tiling before, neither knowdng w'hat it is to 
yield to pure love's confidence. I could hanlly 
keep her quiet without making a noise niyseii. 
With my .staff from rock to rock, and my weight 
thrown backward, 1 broke the sledfl’s too rapid 
'way, and brought my grown love safely out, 
by the selfsame road which first had led me 
to ber girlish fancy and my Ijoyisii slavery. 

Unpursued, yet looking back as if some one 
must be after u.s, we skirted round the black 
whirling pool and gained the meadow's lieyoiitl 
it. Here tliere ivas hard collar work, the 
track being all uphill and rough; and Gwenny 
wanted to jump out to lighten the .siedd and 
to push behind. But I would not .hear f»f it ; 
because it was no'w so deadly cold and f feared 
that Lorna might get frozen, witliout having 
Gwenny to keep her warm. And after all, it 
w^as the sweetest labour 1 had ever known in 
all my life, to be sure that J was pulling Lorna, 
and pulling her to our owm fannhou.'^e, 

Gwenny’s nose wa.s touched -with frost before 
^ve had gone much further, because she would 
not keep it quiet and snug beneath, the .seal- 
skin. And here I had to stop in the moon- 
light (which was very dangerous) and rub it 
with a clove of sno'^v, as Eliza had taught me; 
and Gwenny scolding all the time, a.s if myself 
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|„.i' li it. I^oriia iviXh now so far oppressed 
w'itJj'aii tile tTonbles of the evening and the' 
[mV flint followed them, as well as by the pierc> , 
Ill'll oiilfl and diffii.nilty of breathing, that, she 
lav quite motionless, like fairest w^ax in the 
niHotiliaht -when we stoie a' glance at her 
tcjicarii the dark folds of the cloak; and I 
fliuiriht that she was failing into the heavy^ 
.!i<r.v.i-lecp w'lience there is no awaking. 

Tfierehire f. drew my traces tight, and .set 
niv whole strength to the business; and 
•llltped along at a merry pace, although wdth 
niaiiv jhdtiiigs, which must have sent my dar- 
niigoiit into the cold snow-drifts but for the 
whort sirong arm of Gweriny. And so in about ; 
an hour’s time, in spite of many liindrances, i 
we came home to the old courtyard, and all 
I ho dogs saluted us. My heart was quivering 
and my cheeks as hot as the Boones’ boiifii’e, 
wirli wondering both what Lorna w'ould think 
of i-Mir farmyard and what my mother ’would 
lliink of her. Tpon the former subject my 
anxiety was ’wasted, for Lorna neither saw a 
thing nor even opened her heavy eyes. And 

fu what mother would think of her, she was 
cenaln not to think at all, until she had cried 
uTcr her. 

And so indeed it came to pass. Even at 
this length of time I can hardly tell it, 
all hough so bright before my mind, because it 
moves my heart so. The sledd was at the 
*»neri door with only Lorna in it; for Ow^enny 
tVirfiix had jumped out and hung back in the 
clearing, giving any reason rather than the 
only true one — that she would not be intrud- 
ing. At. the door were all our people; first of 
course Betty ACuxwmrthy, teaching me how to 
th'iiw I he sledd, as if she had been born In it, 
and nourishing with a great broom wherever a 
>peck of snow lay. Then dear Annie, and old 
Molly nvho was very quiet and counted almost 
fur iiobofly), and behind them mother, looking 
ii.'i if .-he ’ivanted to come first, but doubted how j 
fhc maimers lay. In the distance Lizzie stood, 
fearful of encouraging, but unable to keep out 
of it. 

Betty w'iis going to poke her broom right in 
'imler the sealskin cloak, xvhere Lorna lay un- 
oonsi'iou.s and where her precious breath hung 
fo‘»zen, like a silver cobweb; but I caught up 
Belly’s broom and fiimg it clean away over 
the eoni-cliambcr; and then I put the others 
by and fetched niy mother forward. 

You ^hail see her first,” I said; ^Gs she not 
y • 01 r daughter ? Hold the light there, Annie. ” 

Lear mother’s hands were quick and trem- 
bliug as she opened the shining folds; and 
there she saw my Lorna sleeping, with her 


’ black diair all dishevelled, and she bent and.' 
kissed her forehead, and' only said, ‘Mlod bless 
her, John!” And then she was taken with 
violent weeping and I was forced to hold her. 

■ ‘^LLs may tich of her now, I rackon,” said 
Betty- in her most jealous way : ’‘foinnie, tak 
her by the head and ril tak her by the toesen. 
No taime to .stand here like girt gawks. 
Bon’ee tak on zo, missus, Ther be vainer 
vish in tlie .zea — Lor, but her be a booty I ” 

With this they carried her into the house, 
Betty chattering ail the while, and going on 
now about Lorna’s hands, and the others crowd- 
ing round her, so that 1 thought 1 was not 
wanted among so many women, and .-hoiild 
only get the worst of it and perliaps do harm 
to my darling. Tlierefore I went and brouglit 
Gwenny in, and gave her a potful of bacon and 
pease, and an iron spoon to eat it with, which 
she did right heartily. 

Then I a.sked her how she could have been 
such a fool as to let those two vile fellows enter 
the house where Lorna was: and she accoiuited 
for it .so naturally, that I could only blame 
myself. For mj agreement had been to give 
one loud knock (if you happen to remember), 
and after that two little knocks. Well, these 
two drunken rogues had come; and one, being 
very drunk indeed, had given a great thump; 
and then nothing more to do with it; and the 
other, being three-quaiders drunk, had followed 
his leader (a.s one might say) but feebly, *and 
making two of it. Whereupon up jumped 
Lorna, and declared that her John was there. 

All this Gwenny told me shortly, between 
the wfoiles of eating, and even while she licked 
the spoon: and then there came a message for 
me that my love was sensible and was seeking 
all around for me. Then I told Gwenny to 
hold her tongue (whatever she did, among us), 

! and not to trust to women’s w'ords; and she 
told me they all w^ere liars, as she had found 
out long ago; and the only thing to believe in 
was an honest man, when found. Thereupon 
I could have kissed her, as a sort of tribute, 
liking to be appreciated; yet the pease upon 
her lips made me think about it; and thouglit 
is fatal to action. So I went to see my dear. 

That sight I shall not forget till my dying 
head falls back and my breast can lift no more. 

I know not whether I were then more blessed 
or harrowed by it. For in the settle was my 
Lorna, propped •with pillows round her, and 
her clear hands spread sometimes to the blazing 
fire-place. In her eyes no knowledge was of 
anything around her, neither in her neck the 
sense of leaning towards anything. Only both 
her lovely hands were entreating something to 
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lier or to loRi lier; and the lines of sap- 
plieafirjfi ^ptirerLd 111 her sad white face. 

'■•All e’o away exeept iiiy mother,'” I said 


vcn ('paietiy, hat m that' I would be obeyed; 
ami every{*Midy knew it. Then mother came 
fo me abme aiid she .-^aid, ^'Tlie frost is in her 
Ijruiri.: I hare heard of this before, John.” 
“AVsufner. I will hawe it out/’ was all that I 
rfvah'l answer her; ‘‘leave her to me altogether : 

yoH sit there and watch.” For I felt that 
Lorna kiievr me and no other soul but me: and 
iiiat if not interfered ivith^ she would soon 
come ’home to me. Therefore I sat gently by 
her, leaving nature, as it were, to her own 
gf.iod time ami will And presently tlie glance 
tiiat watched me, as at distance and in doubt, 
began to tlrittorand to brighten, and to deepen 
inio kindness, then to beam with trust and 
love, and then with gathering tears to falter, 
and in >]iame to turn away. But the small, 
entreating liands found their way, as if by in- 
stinct, to my great protecting palms; and trem- { 
bled there and rested there, i 

For a little while we lingered thus, neither i 
wisiniig to nmve away, neither caring to look t 
beyond the presence of tljc other; both alike i 
so full oi‘ ho|)e, and comfort, and true ha}>pi- | 
ness, if only the world would let us be. And I 
then a little sob disturbed us, and mother tried j 
to make believe that she was only coughing. 
But Lorna, guessing who slie was, jumped up 
so I’ery raslily that she almost set her frock on 
fire from the great ash log, and away she ran 
to the Old oak chair, wliere mother was by the 
elock-ease pretending to be knitting, and she 
took the ivork from mother’s hands, and laid 
them liotli, upon her head, kneeling humbly, 
and looking up. 

“God bie,ss you, my fair mistress!” said 
mother, bending nearer, and then as Lonia’s 
gaze prevailed, “God bless you, my sweet 
elvlkl!”'’ 

And so she went to mother’s heart, by the 
very nearest road, even as she had come to 
mine; I mean the road of pity, smoothed by 
grac-e, and youth, and gentleness. 


RODS KISSES. 

AH >jle«ingi3 ask a blessed mood ; 

The garnish here is marc than meat ; 
Happy wliO takes swcot gratitude ; 

Next best, though bitter, is regret. 

’Tis wcH if oil the temj3est’s gloom 
You see the covenant of God; 

But far, far liappier he on whom 
The kiBsi works better than the rod. 

COVEKTUY PaTMOUK, 
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BY .lOAN'XA jJAILLlE. 

It fe'll on .a morning whoti we wore tlirasjg. 

Our kirn was gaun, our f.-hetse wa.'? luakiug, 

And bamK»c;ks mi tlw girdle baking, 

1 That ane at the daur chiqit iaii»l ;uid laug. 

But the auJd gudtnvifo and her mays sae tight 
Of this stiiTiog and din took sma’ notice, I ween ; 

For a chap at tlie door, in. isiuid dayiiglit-, 

Is no like a chap* wlieit iward :it e'en. 

I Then the ciock>cy auki iaJrd ofthc v.arloe.k ulen, 

; Wba stood witiiout. iKijf-i'ow’d, h.iit'-eheerio, 

And yearn’d for a sight of his uinriuMe dearie, 
Raised up the latch and enme eronsely ben. 

■'His coat was new, and iu;i o'eiiay was white, 

And his hose and his initTen.s werri coxie and bein ; 

But an wooer that eoriie.s in braid daylight, 

Is no like an wooer that comes at e’en. 

Ho greeted the carlin’ and lasses sae hrawg 
And Ids bare Ij'art now he smoothly straiket. 

And looked about, like a body haif ghiiker, 

On l.>onny sweet Nanny tlie youngest of a.’. 

“ Ha ha!” quo’ the cariine, “and look ye that tvay? 
Hoot ! let na sic fancies Ijcwihier ye clean — 

An ehieriin man i’ the noon o' the day, 

Sliould be wiser than youngsters that come at e’en.” 

“ Na na !” quo’ tlie paiiky aiiid wife ; “ f trow, 

You’ll fash na’ your head wi’ a youthfu' giily, 

As wild and as skeigh as a muirland filly, 

Black Madge is far better and fitter for you.” 

He heimn’d and he Iiaw’d, and he screw’d in iiis 
month, 

And he squeezed Ills blue bonnet liis tw'a liands be- 
tween; 

For wooers that come w’hen the sun’s in the south. 
Are mair aukwart tliau wooers that come at e’en, 

“Black Madge she is prudent.” — “What's that to me?” 
“ She is eidenfc and sober, has .sense in her noddle, 

Is douce and respeckit.” — “ I caxv na a bodle. 

I’ll baulk na’ my iulve, and my fancy’s free.” 

Madge to.s.s d, back her head wi’ a saucy Blight, 

And Nanny ran laughing out to the green ; 

For w'Daera that conic when the sun Bhino.s bright 
Are no like tlie wooers that come at e’en, 

Avva’ flung the laird and loud muttered he, 

“ All the dauglitem of Eve, between Orkney and 
Tweed O, 

Black and fair, young and old, dame, damsel, and 
widow', 

May gang wi’ their pride to the deil for me !” 

But the auid gudewife and her mays sae tight, 

For a’ his loinl banning cared little, .1 ween ; 

For an xvooer that c(.*mes in i»rakl daylight 
Is no like an 'wuuer that comes at e’en. 
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STirAY THOUGHTS. 

BY JEAX PAUL IP. RICHTEE. 

of the Bil'd hi a Barl’ened Cage. 
Ah! '■ ti)o iiiiprisoneil ]>ird, Jiow unhappy 
HViv 1 iu Liy eternal night, but for those 
iaelodloas toiiV> which somctinies make their 
to me like beams of liglit from afar, and 
ri*i*ee’’ LiV alooinv day. But I will myself re- 
pi/at riif^e heavenly melodics like an echo, 
nuTil 1 lunc>tamped them in my heart; and 
tiff'ii 1 shall bea])ie to bring comfort to myself 
ia tay darkiif^'s!'’” Tlius spoke tlic little war- 
Ih r.'aiid soon inid learned the sweet airs that 
were ^ang To it with voice and instrument. 
Thai done, the curtain was raised; for the 
darkness had been purposely contrived to assist 
ill its instnuftion. 0 man! how often dost thou 
complain of overshadowing grief and of dark- 
ness resting upon thy days! And yet what 
caostf for complaint, unless indeed thou liast 
failed tt> learn wdsdom from suffering? — For is 
not the wdiole sum of imnuiii life a veiling and 
an obscuring of the immortal spirit of man? 
Then first, 'wlieii the fleshly curtain hills away, 
may it soar upwards into a region of happier 
melodies ! 

Ouffa’ Dca tli of Yo ung Children. — Ephemera 
die all at sunset, and no insect of this class 
has ever sported in the beams of the morning 
suiiA Happier arc ye, little human ephemera! 
Ye playcfl only in the ascending beams, 
ami In the early dawn, and in the eastern 
ifgiu: ye drank only of the prelibations of 
life; hovered for a little space over a world 
of freshness and of blossoms; and fell asleep 
iu Lunocence, before yet tlie morning dew was 
exiuiled! 

The Prophetic iJew-drops. — A. delicate 
cldid, pale, and prematurely %visc, was com- 
plaining, on a hot morning, that the poor 
dew-drops had been too hastily snatched away, 
and not, allowed to glitter on the flowers, like 
oclier happier dew-drops,^ that live the whole 
night through, and sparkle in the moonlight | 
and through tlie morning onwards to noon- 
day: ‘‘The sun,” said the child, “has chased 
them away with his heat — or swallowed them 


^ class of epliezaeral insects are born about fire 
i/cloclc in the afternoon, and die before midnight— sup- 
posing them to live to old age. 

If the dew isevaxxfrated immediately upon the sun- 
rising, rain and storm follow in the afternoon ; but, if 
it stays and glitters for a long time after sunrise, the 
day continues fair. 
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j in his wrath.*’ Soon after came rain and a 
rainhotv; whereupon his father pointed up- 
wards, ^SSee,” said he, “there stand tdij 
dew-drops gloriously re-set — a glitlering jev/eb 
Icry — in the heavens; and the clown isli foot 
trampie.s on them no more. By this, my 
child, thou art taught, that what withers 
upon earth blooms again in heaven.” Thus 
the father spoke, and kiieiv not that lie spoke 
prefiguring words: for soon after, the delicate 
I child, with the morning briglitness of li is early 
I wisdom, was exhaled, like a dew-drop into 
}iea\^en. 

Femcde Tongues. — llmpil, the author of 
the book Upon Marriage, >ays — “ A. woman 
that does not talk miisi be a stupid woman. 
But Hippil is an author whose ojdnious it is 
moj'C safe to admire than to adopt. The most 
intelligent ivomeii are often silent amongst 
women; and again, the most stupid and the 
most silent are often neitlier one nor the other, 
except amongst men. In general, the current 
remark upon men is valid also with respect to 
women — that those for tlie most part arc the 
greatest thinkers who are the least talkers ; as 
frogs cease to croak wiien light is brought to 
the water edge. — However, in fact, the dis- 
I proportionate talking of women arises out 
' of tlie sedentariness of their labours; seden- 
tary artisans — as tailors, shoemakers, weavers 
— have this habit, as well as hypochon- 
driacal tendencies, in common with women. 
— Apes do not talk, as savages sa}', that 
they may not be set to work: hut women often 
talk double their share — even hecaiise they work. 

Forgiveness. — Nothing is more moving to 
man than the spectacle of reconciliation. 
Our wcakne.sses are thus indemnified, and are 
not too costly — being the price we pay for the 
hour of forgi\’encss ; and the archangel, who has 
never felt anger, has reason to envy the man who 
subdues it. Wlien thou forgivest, tlie man 
who has pierced thy heart stands to thee in 
the relation of the sea-tvorni that perforates 
the shell of the mussel, wliich straightway 
closes the wound 'with a pearl. 

Great Men. — The graves of the best men, 
of the noblest martyrs, are like the graves of 
the Hernlmters (the Moravian Brethren) — 
level, and undistinguishable from the universal 
earth: and if the earth could give up her 
secrets, our whole globe would appear a \Yest- 
minster Abbey laid fiat. Ah ! what a multitude 
of tears, what myriads of bloody drops have 
been shed in secrecy about the three corner- 
trees of earth — the tree of life, the tree of 
knowledge, and the tree of freedom — shed, 
but never reckoned! It is only great periods 
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rjf ca*aBr!tT tlifit. reveal to ns otir great men, as 
vHiiitts are revealed by total eclipses of tlie sun. 
Xh! inereh the field of battle, but- also 

npHii die coii>.e* ‘rated soil of virtue — and upon 
the tda-'iic ground of truth, thousands of 
heroes must bill and struggle to build 
«|t tin? fuel stool from which history surveys the 
hero, v,'iua>e name is embalmed, bleeding— 
cfUf'|i»erliig — and resplendent. The gi*an.dest 
of Itcrioc iiecds are those which are performed 
wjUihi four walls and in domestic privacy.. 
\Bd because history records only the self-sae- 
riiicc- i*i’ the male sex, and because she dips 
her |H‘ii oidy in blood — therefore is it that, 
In tile eyes of the unseen spirit of the world, 
our annals appear doubtless for more beautiful 
aim' noble than in our own. 

.7Te (h’fri)(knir of Man in his Littleness , — 
Miiii upon this earth would be vanity and 
hollowness, dust and a.slies, vapour and a 
bubble — were it not that he felt Idmself to be 
so. Tiuit it is possible for him to harbour 
sucli a feeling — this, l^yimplying a comparison 
of himself with >ometiiing higher in himself, 
ihl'^ is it which makes him the immortal crea- 
ture til at he is. 

Xkjhf.-~-Tii<i earth is every day overspread 
with the veil of night, for tlie same reason as 
the cages of liirds are darkened — viz. that w'e 
may tlie more readily apprehend the higher 
harmonics of rhought, in the hush and quiet 
of darkness. Thmights, which day turns into | 
smoke arui mist, staml about us in the night, : 
as lights and flames; even as the column wdiich 
11 net nates above the crater of Vesuvius, in the 
day time a] spears a pillar of cloud, but by night 
a pilltir of tire, 

Thi Stars, — Look up, and behold the eter- 
nal iiehls of light that lie round about the 
throne of God. Had no star ever appeared in 
the lieaveiis, to man there would have been no 
heavens; iuid he v'ouid have laid himself down 
to his last sleep, in a spirit of anguish, as iipon 
a gloomy earth vaulted over bj" a material arch 
— solid and impervious. 

Ilartijrdom . — To die for truth — is hot to 
die for oue’.s country, but to die for the ivorld. 
Truth, like the Venus di Medici^ will pass 
down in thirty fragments to posterity; but 
posterity will collect and recompose them into 
a goddess. — Then also thy temple, 0 eternal 
TriitlL that now stands half below the 
earth — made hollow by the sepulchres of its 
witnesses, will raise itself in the total ma- 
jesty of its proportions; and will stand in 
monumental granite; and every pillar on 
wliieh it rests wdii be fixed in the grave of 
a martyr. 


I The Quarrels of Why m if, tfiaf, 

I the most' fervent love becomes mure fervent 
! by brief interruption anil reconciliation? and 
w'hy must a .storm agitate our alFeetions liefore 
they can raise the highest rainbow of peace? 
Ah! for this reason It is — because all pu^^iolH 
feel their object to be as eternal as IheoL'-.elve^, 
and no love can admit the feeling that the be- 
loved object should die. And under this feel- 
ing of imperisliablenesa it is, iliai we, hard 
fields of ice, sliock together so harshly, whilst, 
all the while, under the sunbeams of a Huie 
space of seventy years, we are rapidly dissolv- 
ing. 

Dreaming. — But for d realms, that lay ilosaic. 
worlds tesselated with flowers anti jewels hef<»rc 
the blind sleeper, and siirrounci the rei.*unibunt 
living w'itli the figures of the dead in the up- 
right attitude of life, the time would lie too 
long before we are allowed f.o rejoin om* 
brothers, parents, friends: every year we should 
become more and more painfully sensible of 
the de.solation made around us by death, if 
sleep — the ante-cliamber of the grave— were 
not hung by dreams with the busts of 1 hose who 
live in the otlier work!, 

I Dignity of Mom in Self sacrifice. — That for 
! which man offers up his blood or his property 
miist be more valuable than they. A good 
man does not fight with half the courage for 
his own life that he shows in the protection of 
another’s. The mother, who will hazard 
nothing for herself, will hazard all in defence 
of her child; in short, only for the nobillly 
■within us — only for virtue, will man open Ids 
veins and offer up iiis spirit: })ut this nobility 
— ^this virtue — presents different phases: with 
the Christian martyr, it is faith; with th.e 
savage, it is honour; with the rep'ublican, it is 
liberty. 

Fancy . — Fancy can lay only the past and 
the future under her copying paper; and every 
actual presence of the object sets limits to her 
power: just as water distilled from roses, ac- 
eoi'ding to the old naturalists, lost its power 
exactly at the periodical blooming of the 
rose. " ' 

Derhain remarks, in his Pliysieo-tlieologT, 
that the deaf hear best in the midst of noise; 
as, for instance, during the ringing of liells, 
&c. This must be the reason tliat the thun- 
dering of drums, cannons, Ac. , accompany the 
entrance into cities of princes and ministers, 
who are generally rather deaf, in order that 
they may the better hear the petitions and 
complaints' of the people.;, , 

— Translated hy T. Be Quincy. 
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the seed and fuuit. . 

BY LEWIS KIXGSLEY. 

’'Tig not its l4ood tliat bursts tlie vine 
W’iiC-u iu the press it’s trampled on, 

Ih.jt .sa.erarnental wine, 

Tile I'b'iy Grail — tiie cup di'^'ine — 

I'hrisfc’s life, free-given for our own. 

"Tift not. with angry strokes but kind, 

The sculptor Itew's the marble stone; 

His blows, their scars, if w’-e will mind, 
f;r: loose the angel tliere conhncd — 

An aiigel from a .sliii|.>eless stone! 

'Twas not in wrath, the psalmist old. 

His inspired luind .swept o’er the strings 
And vexed his harp with beatings bold: 

A purer, holier music rolled 
E’en from its sharpest quiverings. 

And thus iu all the world’s great round, 
When we its meaning full divine—- 
Fnmi liercest twangs tlie sweetest sound; 
Ily sharjiest strokes tlie smil unbound; 
From sorest bruise the sweetest wine. 

Bo to the faith now tossed with fear 
Ail seeming ills sliall prove to be 
.Each one the seed for harvests near ; 
‘“Though Christ was dead, he is not here;” 
There needs the cross, the funeral bier, 

Ere we the resurrection see. 

Harper's Magazine. 


DANIEL O’EOUIIKE.^ 

BY T. CfiOFTOX CROKER. 

People may have heard of the renowned ad- 
ventures of Daniel O’Rourke, hut how few' are 
there who know that the cause of all lii.s perils, 
above and below, was neither more nor less 
tliau his having slept under the W’alls of the 
Idiooka’s tow'er ! £ knew' the man w^ell; he 

lived at the bottom of Hungry Hill, just at 
the right-liand side of the road as j'ou go to- 
wards Pantry. An old man w'as he at the 
time that he told me the story, w'ith gray hair 
and a red nose: and it wuis on the 25tli of 
June, .1813, that I heard it from his own lips, 
a.'' he sat .smoking hi.s pipe under the old poplar 
tree, on us fine an evening as ever shone from 


^ The Qirnrb.rlii cue; said that this humorous tale 
was ‘Va fnje Hutch picture of nightmare, rivalling in its 
v,ay the siililimer vision of Burns." It is from the 
Fairy lojentls and Traditimis of the South of Irddnd. 
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■ the.sky, rwTt.s going to- visit the raves iu 
Dursey Lsiand, having .spent the morning at 

OlengarilF. 

■ am often, axed to tell it, sir/' said he, 
‘‘so that tills is not the first time. The mas- 
ter’s son, you see, had come from beyond 
foreign parts in .France and B|sjjin, as yoiuig 
gentlemen used to go, beilnv: Hnujiaparte or 
any .such w’as heard of; and ^nw eiiongfi there 
was a dinner given to all the pcMplc on the 
ground, gentle and simple, high ami low, rich 
and poor. The oahi gentleracai were the geu’ 
tlemen, after all, saving your hoiimir s pre- 
.sence. They’d swear at a body' little, to lie 
.sure, and may lie give one a cut of a wiii.p now 
and tiien, . but wm w'ere no losers l)y it in the 
end; — and they were so easy and civil, and ke{)t 
.such rattling bouses, ami thousands of we!> 
come.s; — and tlrerc w'as no grinding for rent, 
and few' agent.s; and tliere wa.s hardly a tenant 
on the e.state tliat di<l not taste of his landlord’s 
bounty often and often in the year; — but now 
it’.s another thing; no matter for that, sir, for 
I’d better be telling you iny story. 

‘AFell, we had everything of the l>est, and 
plenty of it; and w'cate, and we drunk, and we 
danced, and the young master by the same 
token danced with I’eggy Barry, from the 
Bohereen — a lovely young couple they wx-re, 
though they are botli low* enough now. To 
make a long .story short, I got, as a body may 
say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for I can’t 
remember ever at all, no ways, how' it was I 
left the place: only I did leave it, that’s cer- 
tain. Well, I thoiiglit, for all that, in myself, 
I’d just step to Wolly Cronohan'.s, the fairv- 
w'oman, to speak a wordi a]>out the bracket 
heifer that w’as bewitched; and :<o as I was 
cro.s.sing the stepping-stones of the ford of 
Ballyasheenough, and w’as looking up at the 
stars and blessing myself — for w’hyV it was 
Lady-day — I mis.^ed my foot, and souse I fell 
into the wuiter. ‘Death alive!’ thought I, 
‘I’ll be drow'iied now!’ However, I begun 
sw'immiag, swimming, swimming away for the 
dear life, till at last i got asliorc, somehow or 
other, but never the one of me can tell how, 
upon a dmolute island. 

“I w'andered and wandered about there, 
W'ithout kiiow'ing wdiere I wandered, until at 
last I got into a big bog. The moon wvis shin- 
ing as bright as day, or your fair lady’s eves, 
sir (with your pardon for mentioning lierb and 
I looked east and we.st, and north and south, 
and every w^y, and nothing did I see but bog, 
bog, bog; — could never find out how I got 
into it; and my heart grew cold with fear, for 
.sure and certain I was that it w'ould be mj 
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.p3fi luckrrauM have' it, was eloBe 

lac, amt I fsfgan co sf-ratch niy head and 
■•iiig tja nil of a sudden the 

olark", and i looktd up, iind saw 
K>rae.-oiTi- ior all the world ns if it was riioviiiff 
dpuii ^acUve-eo jao and it, and I eonid not tell 
yna.t^ Down it came with a ponnce, 

^.va.-. d. out. an eagle f as line a one as eTer flew 
iivin die kingdom of Iveriy. So he looked at 
me io t.ie lace and says he to me, ^Daniel 
homvm,, says he, ‘ liow do you do?’ ‘'Very i 
tnunkyou, sir,' says h M hope Tou’rc i 
u 5. h : w ondenng out of my senses all the time I 
now an eagle came to speak like a Christian. ^ 
n mit hnngs you Jiere, Dan?’ savs he ‘ E'o- i 
timis lit all. Sir,' ,siy,s [; 'wdy I «-isii I ^vas ! 

'■■iiK, lo go Uatif says he. ‘‘Tis, .sir,’ siivs t- 
I nj, uud told him Iiotv I had taken a drop I 
too muc i; and tell into the water; how I »nm i 

* d not know my way out of it ‘ Dan. ’ sav.s I . 

Winuf‘ ‘though it, 'is 

,ilv y«'' t« get drunk on Lady- I 

•w.'. jet as you are a decent sober m.an who r 
tenus iua,--s weil, and never flings .stone.s at me v 
uui mme. nor cries out after its in the fields- 1 p 
i..' Lie for yours,’ ,says he; ‘.so get up on inv i I 

aw III fly you outoftho bog.’ <I am afraid,’ | .a, 
-•1. = .1, .sour nouours making game of me- ‘i 

i" f 7*^'" .7“"’ ’■’'*“'8 a hoiiselMck on an ui 

eagle l.etore V ‘'Pon the lionour of a gentle "li 

h t "!f k’ right foot on his sp 

e t iti take n y oiler or starve in the bog; be- I he 

ston7 "'■“k'ht is .sinking the ] ho 

“ true enough .as he said, for I found i l” 

ri^f* *«derTe I ™ 

1 hud no ehosee; so thinks I to myself fiinf I Jh.- 

kind ofFc!-*" T fi J-nd I IJ take your de^ 

h'w-t umV’ I ^^^^«’efore mounted upon the the 

kmkot heeag’Ie, and held him tight enouAi 'ev 

ctil v k8bt road home4 ry I miJ 

to his powef 

giory, and with tumble i ‘"m 


giory, and with tfmble sSmortoTur j 
better judgment, if you'd fly down a bit vot’rl ' 
BOW just over my cabin, and I could be put j 


-.- lit, . m,wn tim-c, and many (hanks to voiir , 

close .uslnp, , Hyi%, 

• and I *'^Arrak, Dan,’ said hi\ ‘do fi,;, i 

n the : a fool? Look down in tlio nexi (k.l.i 
■saw I you .see two men and a gnu ? Lv rnl , '''i’",*' 
wing I would be no joke to bo ,d.ot this w; ' ,1 : 

> teil I ., drunken blackguard (bat f picked' m, wr, 7 
ince, I crtmW .-lone m a hfou’.' • Ihifher vu 3 ’ ' -1 i'’ 
.rhat , myself, I ut J ,Iia not oak out,' f, r'r h . 1 "’ 
flew ; the use? M-U! sir, uplm kcpt’flvbm : I!' 
d at I and I asking him every minui.o io (!•,- .i,,'.':' 
■mcl , and all o no use. - irhere iu the world' 
cry i going, .sir?’ .say.s f r.o him • nnl.i ,■ , 
u’re I Dan,' .-ay.sho, ‘mind your own b'usincC’^in'i 
ime I don t bo interfering with the bu.-iun,s‘o,v,u; , 
an. I people. •Failh, (hi.s L mybu,sino-s 1 hi ■ 
ho- I says I. ‘Be ..-uiet, Dan.’ , -.a vs 1,.:. ’J, ‘V, 

.■on I “At ];ist where should wo come (o hut m 
. I, I the moon itsoll. ow you can’t .see it form th!- 
rop j but there is, or there was in my time a v .'ir i 

nd ■ " 1 '“ "<'*heVnoon,’th?s 

nd J way (drawing the figure thus (y on (ho wouml 
lys with the end of his stick). siound 

is ‘‘^43.111/ Siiid tlie euc’le, ''F’m tiiwl wifi, f • 

V- lon8flyD’“‘^'““tohnPtwlCs 

Ik. my lord, sir,’ said I, ‘who in the worid 

M you to fly so far— wa.s it I ? did not I be"- arid 

ly j S’ “'4i to stop Imlf u,rh'om- 

? ff • *. Stores nou.se talking, Dan,' .s.-ud ho- 
*• ^ 3'OK must aot olf’ 

I rest my-seif.’ 

Ls It sit down on the moon?’ .said I- "‘i,s it 

“ XT I’d foif ' toen f "’hy then,' 

s !nuV ^ T‘“ “ “'Bite, and bo h 7 t ami 

s split and .sma.slied all to bits: you are a v le 
'■ , deceiver~so yon are. ’ -Kot at all, Rm ’ .lua 
- he; you eaii_ catch fast hold of the roanimr. 

' ! !'44n ® ®*“tong out of the .side of the moon 

, ■ May be not, .said lie, quite quiet ‘If 
you don t my man, I shall just giye you a 
' do^C?)'^ “““ ^''toa “Bd .send yon 

wk u -i, ? ’^"BC iu your 

wdj will he smashed as .small as a dniii of 
dew on a cabbage-leaf in the mornirm- ’ ■' IVin- 

tben, Iminafineway,’saidIt’omv.seh’’ 

ever to h;jve corno along with tlie like.s of 'you •’ 
f fear hp’kf ^ toai'ty eur.se in Iri.slj, for 

! wftb^o ^ I got off Im back 

I Bith a heavy heart, took ahold of the reaping- 
I book, and sat down upon the moon- and a 
’ ^ toll yon'that. 

tnmk w toere fairly landed, he 

k ‘Good morning 

IVenkl-^®“®^ O.Rourke,’ said he, ‘I think 
o kt n 4*^ BO'.’- You robbed my 

ast year ( twas true enough for him, hut 
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liow tie foiiiul it- owt is hard to say), 'and in 
rrturii vhu are freely welcome to cool your 
litrls daiigiiiig' upon the moon like a cock- 


'throw. ■ 

h; licit till, and is this the way you leave 
me, }'Oii hriitc you I’ says 1. ‘You ugly un- 
jiufimd and is this the way you serve me 
af 'Bad I uek to yourself, with, your hook’d 
n.tvp, aud 1.0 all your lireed, you blackguard.’ 
'Twa-' all hi no mariner of use; he spread out 
Ith eTt'at iug vines, buivi out a laughing, and 
Hew away like lightning, 1 bawled after him 
t<} so.sp; but i might havp called and bawled 
fur ever without his minding me. Away lie 
weat, and 1 never saw him from that day to 
p.jP — sorrow dy tiway with him! You may bo 
rare 1 was in a disconsolate condition, and 
kopE roaring out fur the hare grief, when ail 
at oiiee a door opened right in the middle of 
the muon, cretiki ng on its hinges as if it had 
been opened fur a month before. I sup- 
pose tiicy never thought of greasing ’em, and 
out there walks — who do you think but the 
man in tiie moon himself? I knew him by 
his; bush. 

“•'Bood morrow to you, Dauiel O’Eourkc,/ 
said he: ‘how do you do?’ ‘Very well, thank | 
your honour,’ said 1. 'I hope yoiir honour’s ; 
well’ 'What broiigiit you here, Dan?’ said | 
he. I told him how I was a little overtaken ; 
in liquor at the master’s, and Iiow I was cast i 
on u diSHolute island, and liow I lost my way ■ 
in the bog, and how tlie thief of an eagle pro- ' 
mi.^ed to fly me out of it, and how instead of j 
that he had fled me up to the moon. j 

“‘Dan,’ said the man in the moon, taking | 
a pinch of snuff wdieri I was done, ‘you must | 
not .stay here.’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ says I, ‘’tis ; 
imieh against my will I’m here at all; but how | 
am I to go back?’ ‘That's your busines.s,’ | 
said he, ‘Dan: mine is to tell you that here j 
you must not stay, so be off in less than no j 
time.’ ‘I’m doing no harm,’ says I, ‘only | 
iiofdiug on hard by the reaping-hook, lest I ; 
fall off.’ ‘That’s what you must not do, Dan,’ j 
Miys he. ‘Pray, sir,’ says I, ‘may I ask how j 
many you are in famih', that you would not 
give a poor traveller lodging: I’m sure ’tis 
hot so often you’re troubled with strangers 
coming to .see you, for ’tis a long way.’ ‘I’m 
I)}' myself, Dan,’ says he; ‘but you’d better | 
let go the rcaping-liook.’ ‘Paith, and with 
your leave,’ says I, ‘I’ll not let go the grip, 
and the more you bids me, the more I won’t 
let go— so I will’ ‘You had better, Dan,’ 
says he again. ‘ Why, then, my' little fellow/ 
Hays I, taking the whole weight of him with 
my eye from head to foot* ‘there are two words 


to that bargain; and Fli not budge, but you 
may if you like. ’ * Well see how that is to be,’ 
says he; and back he went, giving the door 
I such a great bang after him ifor it was plain 
! he wa.s huffed), that I thought the moon ami 
all would fall down with It. 

I “Well, I was preparing myself to try .strength 
; with him, when back again he comes with the 
I kitchen cleaver in his hand, and without .saying 
I a word, he gives two baog.s to the imridle of 
i the reaping-iiook that was kee|.*iiig me up, and 
I tvhap! it cumc in two. ‘Good morning to 
I you, Dan,’ says the .spiteful little old black- 
; guard, when he saw me cleanly failing down 
; with a bit of the handle in my liand: ‘I tliank 
I you for your visit, and fair weather after you, 

' Daniel’ I had not time to make any an.sw*er 
i to him, for T was tumbling over and over, and 
j rolling and roiling at the rate of a fox-iiunt. 
i ‘God Iielp me,’ says 1, ‘but thi.s is a ]>reity’' 

I pickle for a decent man to !>e .seen in at this 
I time of night; I am now sold fairly.’ The 
, word w'as not out of my mouth, when whiz ‘ 

' wliat .should fly by clo.se to my ear but a flock 
! of wild geese, all the way from my own bog of 
I Baliyasheenough, else how should they know 
I me? The ould gander, who wms their general, 

; turning about his liead, cried out to me, ‘Is 
I that you, Dan?’ ‘The same/ said I, not a bit 
; daunted now at wdiat he .said, for I was by thi.s 
i time u,sed to all kinds of hedevfhnent, and, 

' be.sides, I knew' him of oidd, ‘ Good morrow 
! to you,’ says he, ‘Daniel O'llourkc; how are 
I you in health thi.s morning?’ ‘Very well, sir,’ 

; .say.s I, ‘I thank you kindly,’ drawing my 
breath, for I wa.s mightily in w^aut of some. 
‘I hope your honour’s the same.’ ‘I think 
’tis falling you are, Daniel,’ .says he. ‘You 
may .say that, sii%’ say.s I. ‘And where are 
you going all the way so fast V .said the gander. 
So I told him how I had taken the drop, and 
how I came on the island, and how' I lost my 
way ill the bog, and how the thief of an eagle 
flew' me up to the moon, and how the man in the 
moon turned me out. ‘Dan/ said he, ‘ril 
save you; put out your hand and catch me by 
the leg, and ITl fly you home. ’ ‘ Sweet is your 
hand in a pitcher of honey, my jew'cl/ .say.s 1, 
though all the time I thought in myself that I 
don’t much trirst you; but there wu.s no help, 
so I caught the gander by tlie leg, and away I 
and the other geese flew after him as fast as 
hops. 

“We flew, and we flew;, and w’e flew, until 
we came right over the wide ocean. I knew 
it well, for I saw Cape Clear to my right hand 
sticking up out of the water. ‘Ah! ray lord,’ 
said I to the goose? for 1 thought it best to 
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hi my liemi any way, *i!y 
2 .' " h is Inipoysihle, yon 


i«ee, Dan/ saiit lie, ‘ibr a wniie, oecause yon 
het 2 iiiv p'ohm’ '"J Arabku ‘To Arabia*/’ said 
I: ‘tlialb sjirOy '-ume plui*e in foreig'n parts, 
far away, 31 r. Goose: wby then, to be 

sure. I'm a imm to be pitied amona you.’ 
* WliisT-, ivliisij yon fool,’ said he, ‘iiuid your 
toifame; 1 let! you Arabia is ii very deeent sort 
of pluee, as like West Carbory as one egg- is 
■like another, only there is a little more sand 
there.' 

‘STust as wc were talking a ship hove in 
sigoj, scudding so beauiifui before the wind: 
‘All.' then, sir,' said 1, will you drop me on 
the ship, if you please?’ SVe arc not fair over 
it,’ said he. ‘We arc,’ said T. AVe are not/ 
said he: “ If I drop])ed you now, you waiuld go 
sp];i<li into the <ea.’ ‘I would not/ says 1: 
‘I know better than that, for it's just clean 
under us, so lot me drop now at once.’ 

*• '■ If you must, you must/ said ho. ‘ There, 
take your own way;’ and lie opened his claw, 
and faith he was right — sure enougli I came 
down plum}) into the very bottom of the salt 
sea! Down to the very Iwttom I went, and 1 


gave myself up then for ever, when a. wliale 
walked up to me, scratching himselfaflcr 
night’s sleep, and looked im, full in thi* igcr-, 
and never tin woni did he suy, but iifling up his 
tail he splashed me all over again with the cold 
salt water, till there wasn't a dry stitch upon 
my whole carcass; and I Inard soimdioiL' say- 
ing — ’t was a voice 1 knew t(jo — ‘Get up, yoii 
! drunken brute, off of that;’ and with iliat I 
' \voke up, and there was Judy with a rub full 
of water, wliicli she was splashing ail ow,.r me. 
—for, rest her >oii[I iliough she was a 
wife, she never t'oiild iiear to :-ce me in drink, 
and had a bitter iuind of her own! 

“'Oct iip.'sabi she again; ‘and of all places 
in tljc parish would no place s'o?a,v your t urn 
to lie down u]>oii but under the onl(^ wall' of 
Currigaphooka? an uneasy resting I am >un: 
you had of it.' And sure enough I had; fur i 
was fairly bothered out of iny senses with 
eagles, and men of the moon, and Hying gam 
ders, and wliales, ilriving mo through bogs, 
and up to the moon, and down to the bt>ttoni 
of tiio green ocean. If I was in drink ten times 
over, long would it bo before I’d lie down in 
the same spot again, 1 know that.” 


THEllE’S NOT A JOY THE MAjRLO CAN G-IYE. 

BY LORD BYRON. 

There’s not a joy the world ciin give like that it takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay; 

’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone which fades so fast, 
But the temler bloom of heart is gone, ere ytaith itself be past. 

Then the few whose spirits float above the w'reck of happiness 
Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never stretch agdu. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes do'wn; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its own; 

That heavy chili ha.s frozen o’er the fountain of our tears. 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ’tis %vhere the ice appears. 

Though wit may fla,sli from fluent lips, and mirth distract the breast, 
Tlii'ougli midnight hours that yield no moi'e their former ho])e of rest; 
’Tis ]jut ns ivy leaves around the ruin’d turret w’reath. 

All green and wihlly fresh without, but worn and gray beneath. 

Oh, could I feel as I have felt — or he what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have w'ept o’er many a vanish'd scene; 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though they he, 
kSo, midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears would How to me.-^ 


* The above .stanzas were written in March, 1S15, for ought to lutve felt now, but could not — set me poinloriag 
Mt\ Power, laid %yere set to music hy Sir John and finally into the tnuii of thought wiiieh vuu have 
Stevenson. Byron wrote of them : I feel merry enough in your hands.” Again he said, on these Jimis/“ 1 pique 
to send you a »sad song. An event, the death of poor myself as being the iruesi though the most melancholy 
Dorset, and the recollection of what I once felt, and i ever wrote.” 




THE MASQEERABE. 

'■^IrF. HoflaBfl, (Barbara Wreakss) in Sheffield, 
!>' 14. Sbe was tlie author of about seventy 
(laU'eat- works dilefly novels and moral tales, which 
•t t t'.'nt^d Ibr her extensive tavonr, although they are 
kjjou n in tiio present day. She was twice married, 
Mr. T. Ih'adahiuv Hoole, who died, two years after 
fir During her widowhood she conducted 

^ ^ , D ti ro^.itt, unti f her second marriage, to Mr. 

hri.-topiier Holland, the landscape-painter, 
litu' pi’inciii.ii works are: The Daughier-iti lcm ; Euvily; 

at Iiihia; The Clergitumi^s Widow ; Decision ; 
j/\,> >; S‘[f-denloh; ForfUi'de; Tales of the Ma/aor ; 

•“ You surely will not persist, Emma, to refuse 
ar-'orti]»auyiiig‘ Lady Forester and her pa,i'ty to 
the mufeqiierade?” said Alicia Clinton to her 
youPg’ iVieud, noth a look of .supplication. 

1 certainly shall, my dear.” 

But she has sent you a ticket, my dear 
cfiri : and she has persuaded my grandmamma 
there is no harm in it, and so decidedly re- 
newed my wishes on the subject, that really 

“f)o not finisli your .sentence by saying 
you intend to go.’ Remember, dear 
.Vlic-ia. ihe peculiarity of 3'our own situation. ; 
An affiaih-ted bride, long parted from the chosen I 
of her heart, and newly arrived in this great | 
usurt of pleasure, is placed in a more delicate 
;uul perilou.s situation than a "wife; for although 
liei* horuis are equally sacred, they are less 
obvious. .Do not go.” 

You speak, Emma, wdtli as much serious- 
ness us if 1 were going to do a positively wrong 
thing, — to ]>e guilty of some unfeminine im- 
pivfpriety of the most reprehensible nature. 
Surciiy I have a right to a little innocent 
uD'iusement, when I go in good company?” 

Very true, Alicia; but you also know that 
dilihrent, definitions are given by different per- 
to \vords and things, and that no young 
wouiuii who has given herself to another can 
act always upon her own conviction. JSTo per- 
son for a moment will doubt that our fancy 
bulb in the country, where each assumed a 
character, were as innocent as they were gay ; 
but 1 apprehend a London crowd of people in 
masks, who are thereby privileged to address 
you. f)e they who they may, is a verj^ diflferent 
affiiir, and might subject a gentlewoman of 
correct manners to very embarrassing feelings. ” 
Impossible! when she is with a party. I 
prorniMi you not to leave Lady Forester for a 
nioment; no, ril hang upon her like a drown- 
ing creature, rather than subject myself to | 


i any attentions that could by possibility give 
j future pain to your brother.” 

I But will you be able to do that? Ybui 
have often compared Charles, in days past, to 
Captain Wentworth in the admirable novel 
of Persuasion, not only on account of his 
person and profession, but for that acute sen- 
sibility, and even fastidious perception, of the 
honourable, modest, and virtuou.s, in female 
character; and- whilst admiring him have said, 

^ Would I w’ere like Anne MiisgTave, for his 
sake! ’ Kow do you, can think, that on 
the eve of her lover’s return from a long and 
: dangerou.s voyage,' she could have giveij. even 
her wishes to a masquerade ? ” 

Emma, .she would not, f grant you; 
but we know that when the story commences 
she was five or six years older tlian 1 am ; and 
these Hamers of the human breast,’ disappoint- 
ment and comparative poverty, had iin|)aired 
her spirits, diminished her beauty, and ren- 
dered her a pensive, gentle, stay-at-home sort 
of a person. IsTow, try as I may, I cannot 
! become like her, for I have had indulgent 
; friends, a plentiful fortune, and an attached 
lover; I cannot become compliant, and meek, 
and dejected, do what I wdll. ” 

“ But you can be, and have been, constant, 
tender, and affectionate. You are capable of 
the heroism of self-denial, of sacrificing the 
love of admiration, and the stimulus of curio- 
sity, to a deeper and more endeared motive of 
action!” 

As Emma uttered the last words she with- 
drew, perceiving she had made an impression 
on her gay friend, who soon began thus to 
soliloquize: — 

If I thought dear Charles would come to- 
day, or to-morrow, it is true I should not think 
of going : but seamen are so uncertain, and I 
may never have another opportunity; for he is 
very particular, 'and thinks so much of me, 
that I question if he would deem me safe, even 
in his own protection; he is so ardent, so sin- 
cere, so unlike everybody one sees 

The tide of tender recollections now begin- 
ning to flow in the young beauty’s bosom, 
would have soon restored her to her wonted 
feelings, if the cunning tempter had not arrived 
at this moment, and mflueneed lier decision 
by reiterating her former entreaties, and adding 
the blandishments of well -acted interest in her 
lovely young friend, — who was little aware 
that her company was sought not only to add 
brilliance to the dowager’s evening parties, 
but for the purpose of ensnaring her person 
and fortune, as the prize of some one of her 
ladyship’s favourites. 



THE 3IASQITEKADE. 


So Awrt a |.onofl iiitervenefl between tlie 
tinse wbeti Aiieia'S preiai-se wjis exacted and 
tiiiif vvhen ^Iie wa> lo be crdled for, tlnit .'^Iie 
f -iiid aw’-clf inu'-u af a liow to procure a 
d rc*-~. -noil a.> .'lie could upproro ber^olf, or please 
licr new uud I.er burner friend by adopting. 

‘A will not be & tlower-girl,*’ said she, ‘"for 
i‘vcryho«ly >ays the. rooms will oveHiow with 
theio: aiiti Lady Forester would laugh at me 
ii< a iian, or it tragic muse, ora Quaker: and 
‘-rippo^e 1 were Thalia, or Eosailnd, or Per- 
nbiu or a sultana, or even Diana, Emma might 
vt li '■loiuetiiing ill my dress that would be pain- 
1‘rii to lier; and she is so good, and loves me so 
truly. 1 could not liear to wound her. 1 could 
Iwtier iiear the sneer of Lady Forester when 
>]te tnlk> of blue-stocking ladies, and seu- 
tliiientai cuiintiy misses tiiaii grieve dear 
.Emma.*’ 

In this dilemma lier grandmother sng- 
geded the Idea of her wearing the dress of one 
of her female ancestors, as slie aitpeared at 
the court of Deorge fl., and which had been 
candhily proerved in the family since that 
time. It was accordingly tried on by an an- 
cient. wairlna'- woman, proud of understanding 
byirono fashions: and was found to be not only 
splendid in genewai effect, but exceedingly 
becoming, and so peidectly adapted to iier 
height and sliapc, that Emma herself declared 
it nnexceptionaide. 

Thus attired, Alicia joined the motley party 
of Lady Fijrester, who appeared in the cos- 
tume of Alaria, Theresa; and she proceeded to 
the masquerade, assuming no particular cha- 
racter, and of course affecting no theatrical 
graces; but by no means unconscious of the 
elegance of her figure, and the graces of her 
manners, and under the full persuasion that 
the novelty of the scene on which she was en- 
tering, and the abilities of those with whom 
she must mingle, ■would not fail to elicit her 
talents, and render her wit still more con- 
spicuous than her x>erson. She concluded that 
all the former abodes of gaiety in which she 
had found herself iiappy, and the cause of 
happiness to others, must be eclipsed for ever 
by .this, , . 

But, ala'^I those spirits that "‘live i’ the 
.sunbeam” of young hearts, and light young 
eyes with rapture, refused on this eventful 
evening to visit Alicia. When she indeed, 
found herself one in the midst of a crowd, at 
once Iwiiliant and low, the motley group, in 
tlieir numbers and incongruity, oppressed her 
spirits; and she felt much more inclined to 
moralize on their characters, than laugh at 
their absurdities. This feeling increased ■when- 


I ever a domino aj'tpeared, for to the 'wearers of 
; this dress Jier active imaginailon iippeudcd tlm 
i oifice of an inc|uisitor; and she shrunk from 
: every one that approached, as if he had the 
I power to read alike her ilioughts and, lier.-ltiia- 
j tion, ami report both to her disadvantage, 

I 8he was compelled to resign her rellectiojis, 
i and exert herself to recover those |)owers of ' 
I mind, and, if possible, ohtai'u that 
I for which she was so generally admircjd: but' 

' her efforts 'to this end were paralyzed, ly fhe 
fulsome adulation of a grand Turk, vrjio be- 
longed to the party, and the teasing atrem^ms 
of a beau of the last century, wlio cuusidered 
himself privileged to address her. As ncitlicr 
of them .had either wit, or even the tecluiicali- 
ties which belonged to the forms they a>s.unied, 
effrontery and stupidity appeared to fillda 
tlieir only c].iiaraeteristics; but she had not the 
power of even .satirizing the.se tormentors, for 
the Hungarian queen, her ehaperone, dj<] not 
allow her the power of addres.sing her. Under 
the pretext of siip[)orting her character, siic 
tlirew her on tlie attentions of one or other so 
decidedly as to render lier sen.se of impropriety 
extremely jiaiuful. 

This increa.sed to alarm, when .she found the 
disciple of Lord Chesterfield vanislied, and the 
officious Turk lier sole attendant, at the very 
time when she lost Lady Forester, and the 
humble companion who accompanied her. As 
slie in.siste<l on following them immediately, 
she was compelled to accept the .stranger’ .s arm 
and guidance, and hear with burning elicek 
and heaving bosom his self-gratulations on 
her .soft compliance, no longer uttered in the 
feigned voice he had previously adopted. Tears 
of vexation and .self-reproach rose to her eye, 
which she ca.st round in vain for her conduct- 
re.ss to this no>v hateful scene, when she was 
interrupted in her path by a mask, wlio 
appeared to per.sonate a dumb slave, and, 
being arrayed in the Turkish costume, by i'ds 
gestures invited her conductor to follmv liim. 

Glad of any interruption, Alicia expres.sed 
her willingness to do so ; but the representative 
of an imperial despot detcrminatcly resi.sted 
her entreaties in thi.s re.spcct, and dismissed 
the .slave, who lost not a moment in darting 
tliroiig'h the crowd, and with more courage 
than complaisance compelled Lady Forester to 
return witli him. Alicia’s short but |.)ointed, 
reproof effectually silenced the sarcasm.s the 
frknd was prepared to pour on our mortified 
heroine; in consequence of which, that amiable 
personage determined to mortify her, by re- 
maining at the place till the latest moment, 
being fully aw'are of Alicia's desire to quit it. 


THE MASQUEF^AHE. 


Wliaterer iiiigEi be her wirihos, or those of 
ly, Tnrk, her frieutl, it was evident that their 
’‘Vt-rc Hi a great measure neutralized 
|)v till* intrusion of the diimh slave, who seemed 
deterwlned never to leave them, and who stood 
'i h'sHer'i’ of observations directed at him, if 
lOt tr. iiiin, ’.vira a sang/rokl that really com- 
luimscated tlie idea that he was deaf; as well 
'.-biuro. At leiigrli, however, he made a 
siM’dr-n .-’mrt, and ran off, to the evident plea- 
rd’ rho party: but Alicia had by this time 
^.-,1 far recovered her self-possession, and was so 
,'erUiin fnnn tlio extreme thinness of the rooms, 
?liai >ho must be soon relieved, that she deter- 
33 iine(] r.o >ust;jiu with calmness the remainder 
ef that, wearisome time she was called on to 
■ endure. 

At length their carriage drew up, and under 
the sickly daylight of a cold spring morning, 
Alicia drove home, exhausted and harassed, ! 
witli feelings estranged from her companions, 
and penitent towards her beloved Emma. 

As she arrived at the door of her revered 
relative, a post-chaise and four drove from it : 
the circumstance struck her as extraordinary; 
and she eagerly inquired of the servant in 
waiting, who was in the carriage that had 
tiriven thence. 

'‘'Captain Aldenson, ma’am; he arrived last 
niglit after you wore gone. Aliss Alderson is 
up and in the breakfast parlour.” 

Thither Alicia went in extreme agitation. 
Joy that her lover had arrived, sorrow that 
sli<3 had been absent, and anger that he could 
have left the house without seeing her, were 
strangely mingled in her bosom; but fear for 
the consequences of that conduct which had 
cost her already so much vexation was her 
predominant sensation. Seizing the hand of 
bmma, she exclaimed — 

“Tell me in a moment what is the mean- 
ing of all this? Charles (poor Charles, from 
whom wc have been so long parted!) has been 
here and is gone!” 

“Yes, ho arrived unfortunately ])efore you 
had left us half an. hour. I was very sorry 
you lost the pleasure of receiving him, for 
he Is looking so well, and is every way so en- 
tirely himself ; so kind, and frank, and noble- 
hearted. ” 

“But why did he go? How could he go 
without hcciiig me, knowing that I came to 
■London to meet him?” 

‘ ' He had promised a sick boy, his midship- 
man, not to part from him till he had given 
him in charge to his own -widowed mother at 
Tunbridge. He .sent an express to this lady, 
and ordered a post-chaise to be here at six. 
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before he came hither. It stood at the door 
half an hour, in the hope of your .‘UtIvuI, 
when, finding the patient became feverisii 
from anxiety, he set out — a little vexed at 
your delay — but losing his ow'n tro? shies in hi.s 
cares for the invalid. Yon know' how tender 
he is towards all w'ho sutler. ” 

Alicia tiirew down her mask, ha.ddly un- 
clasped her necklace, and, tljrowi ng I'icrseif 
into the arms of her friend, l.)urst into a pas- 
sion of tear.s. At length she exclaimed — 
“And from such a man as tliis, so generous 
to others, so disinterested for iiim.Hdr, sucon- 
fiding in me, T could tiee to mingle in a crowd 
of strangers, to hear nonsense 1 (kv|.d,-cd, and 

witness folly I eouit.l n(.>t ” 

“ Were you not ainu.sed, then, after all?” 
“Xo! not for a single half-hour: beyoml the 
first five minutes (in w])ich the novelty of the 
scene struck me) I found it insnp])ortabIy dull 
I I tried to fancy I was in tlie carnival of Italy, 

; of Avhich one ha.s read so much; but it would 
I not do; there was no exhilarating sun above 
me, no flashes of merriment or beams of wit 
around me, and 1 was teased t<-> death with, two 

stupid coxcombs, wlio ” 

“ Were driven away by a third.'’ 

These words were not spoken by Emma. 
Alicia started, looked up, and with inexpre.s- 
sible emotion beheld Charles himself before 
her. The caii.se of liis retiu-n was .soon ex- 
plained: he had met the anxious mother whom 
he sought, placed her son in lier care, an<l re- 
turned immediately. A ikda heard this account 
— and her head again sunk on. the bosom of 
Emma, anxious to hide there the traces of her 
past tears, and the bliishe.s which now lighted 
her pale cheeks. The lover complained of his 
reception, adding that she “could give a better 
to a black slave. ” 

“Ha!” cried Alicia, “is my past folly 
already known to you?” 

The lover threw himself at her feet, in such 
an attitude as to show that he had Iiimseli 
been her attendant under that disguise. 

Alicia’s coimtenarice w'as half smiles, half 
tears, as she extended her arms to raise him. 
She felt assured that Charles had read the mor- 
tification of her heart, and. approved her ma.u- 
ners, though he might l)]ame her appearance 
at the masquerade; and in this sweet conviction 
she almost forgave herself, though slie ingen- 
uously told the solicitude of Emma to .save her 
from committing an action, which, in her 
present circumstances, might be deemed one 
of folly and unkindness. 

“ My sister’s kindness was worthy of herself, 
and beneficial to me,” returned the lover: “for 
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findh’ig Iter ticket the mantle-piece;, I miis 
i mi need to acail nn it, iinkBowB to any 
(Aid hvJ my OW31 oj-vjnt, and by taking the 
only dre.-^'A I eoidd prucure, to effect reiiet to 
yofi ocidmii. anooyanee. 1 cannot regret 
aii iacidcnr vrid**Ii enabled me to read a new 
page In the heart of her to whom I have been 
80 long and profoundly attached; but never 
ag;tiii may I have the pain of fearing to find its 
hiiK'H.'ent gaiety misconstrued, or its purity 
s'oHieii, isy the uiifeminine absurdities of a 
p u b 1 1 c inasq tierade ! ” 


WORK. 

[Alice Cary, bora 1820; died at New York, 12th, 
PebiTiary, 1871. An Aineriean poet who during u. life 
»>f nniufj btUierjiig ajid some privation, produced many 
beantifid lyrics. Horace Greeley, who knew* her we,ll, 
sriid OH* her : — “I do not believe she ever wTote one 
line that she did not thoroughly believe to be true, and 
calculated to c*.»nvey instruction or pleasure—often both 
— to hor reader's, ^he concentrated ail her i)owers and 
energie;5 0 ii, the task of making truth, more palpable and 
good, ruoro acceptable to liungry, waiting souls.” Her 
sister. Phehe, also wrote verse and prose for the magii- 
zines.j 

Down and up, and tip atid down, 

Over Olid over and over; 

Turn in tiie little .seeil, dry and brown ; 

Turn out the briglit red clover. 

Work, and the stin your work wdli share, 

Ami the ruin in its time will fall ; 
bur Nature, she -workotU everywhere, 

And the gi-aco of God through all. 

With hand on the spade and heart in the sky 
Dress the ground and till it; 

Turn in the little seed, brown and dry; 

Turn out the golden millet. 

Work', and your house sliall be duly fed; 

Work, and rest shall he won ; 

I hold that a man had better be dead 
Than alive, wlien his work is done! 

•Down and up, and up and down. 

On the hill-top. low in the valley; 

Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 

Turn out the rose and lily. 

Work, with a plan, or without a plan. 

And your ends they shall be sbaped true; 

AYork, and learn at first hand like a man — 

The best way to know is to dof 

Down and up, till life shall close, 

CJeasing not your jnuises; 

Turn in the wild wdiite winter snows,. 

Turn out the sweet spring daisies. 


Work, and the sun yoiu' work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall ; 

Dor Nature, she worketli eveiywhere, 
And the grace of Clod thrfiugh all. 


THE SONGSTRESS. 

The opera was over. Still, tlse 

: tumultuous applause uplifted in liomju)“of I lie 
ffdr debutante wlio .had that evening made ker 
first obeisance before the audience of Rcrlia, 

I reverberated through the hon.'^e, ami .-cennai 
as if it would have no end. A ihou.-aiid clan- 
ping hands, and a corresixuiding nunifH-r t,f 
roaring voices, were ernploved in bearing te->- 
timony to the merits of Henrietta, and in de- 
manding her momentary re-a}tpearam‘e, to jx*- 
ceive the homage of the spectators. At lengili t fie 
curtain again rolled up, and the lieauty came 
forward in all the graceful loveliness wliereby 
she had previously eiichanied licr auditory. 

In comparison with the noise whicli now 
arose, the former might be regarded almo.Nt us 
the silence of the dead! Every one pixxent, 
in fact, seemed to abandon himself to the most 
extravagant marks of rapture; the yoinig song- 
stress, alone, was unable to give vent to her 
emotions, and was obliged to retire with silent 
obeisances; her eyes, however, were eloquent, 
demonstrating, by their animated lustre, the 
gratification she experienced. 

But the amount of Henrietta’s gratification 
appeared trivial beside that manifested by the 
glances and exclamations of tlie gentlemen 
in the house. A regular epidemic seemed to 
have seized them (although of no very disas- 
trous nature), and to have included e\-cry class 
and every ago within its range of attack. 
Even old Field Marshal Yon Rauwitseh,- upon 
w’hose head, worn gray during numerous cam- 
paigns, scarcely a few straggling hairs were to 
be counted — even he appeared, in his old age, 
to have been wounded Iiy Love’s dart, against 
which he perhaps imagined himself completely 
armed. 

If, however, these right noble warriors were 
fascinated 1)y the syren, he was more than 
matched by a couple of royal coiinsellurs — 
Messrs, Ilemmstofi- and AYicke,'" who had bc- 


1 The above is abridged from a little work pablished 
sometime ago at Leipzig, under the title of IhnAdta 
die ^cldhie Silrujtrin^ which excited much attention in 
Germany. The story is fomide<I on fact. Tiie real 
name of the heroine was Mile Sontag, 

Marshal Von Brauchitsh, then governor of Berlin. 

^ Gernmstofi‘ and Wilke. 
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clrtNO frieiiilw In (?oiiscquen<;e of a con- 
•''j ’ii.iHiy of hi matters relating to 

h V rlne arts and the drama. Tlie latter, his 
» «»n tlic failen curtain, broke out idth 

•iu friend! what is life 

wiiir'aii Ihvc? I now understand the delicatp 
lifjes of the poet. 

“True, very true!"’ interposed Hemmstoff, 
T.d.niy eruieuvoiiring to pass, in the true 
his lingers through the remnant 
a:' tit;*! Iuxuri'»us crop of hair which the scythe 
nf Time had cat down — very truly does the 
— l)ut I ieel confoundedly hungry, 
we sup at the hotel, or where?’" 

'‘Ik-iow, my dear fellow,” rejoined AVicke, 
iii a melting tone, ‘'^for f understand there is 
r; •':ip{?ly of fresli oysters just arrived. .Alas! 
jiuw .-.weef a thing is love!” 

Thus sentimentalizing did he and his com- 
panion descend into the supper-room, which 
was nnnsnally full — doubtless on account of 
the necessity felt by so many young bucks of 
recruiting their shaken nerves and spirits by 
rile lielp of a little emt-de-vk. 

All the tables were soon entirely occupied. 
The <liseonrse naturally turned on the opera; 
aiid all coincided in voting Henrietta’s abilities 
to he pre-eminent, altliough each differed from 
the (U her us to her chief qualifications. But, 
ti'i the uproar began almost to resemble that of 
Babel (for the parties seemed to think that 
the strength of the argument lay in vocifera- 
lifjn) we turn with pleasure to a more agreeable 
and interesting object — the songstress herself. 

To the young, pure, and sensitive heart of 
Henrietta, the notice she attracted was any- 
thing tuit congenial. She was conscious that 
the publicity of her situation could not fail to 
im|>]y something indelicate to true feminine 
iheling; ])ut circumstances and custom (together 
with a certain innocent belief that it could not 
be otiicrwisc) tended greatly to overcome this 
serisatioix. Altogether, however, her lot had 
more the appearance than the reality of being 
enviable; and this chiefly from two co-operat- 
ing causes — namely, the impertinent freedom 
of the ci'itics, who (probably because they 
knew nothing of music) seemed to prefer des- 
canting in no measured terms upon personal 
accfunplishments, and the countless tedious 
vi^its which were daily made her, and which 
she, unfortunately, was obliged to receive. 
By this latter annoyance, indeed, all tho.se 
leisure hours were purloined which she had 
formerly been habituated to devote to the en- 
joyment of her own thoughts and the society 
of books, varied by agreeable household occu- 
pations. 


Amongst her regular train, it will iifjt be 
diificnlt to imagine that our friends the orators 
of the gasthof were duly numlu'retl, inciiidiiig 
a young man (of whom tlie rest knew no more 
than we did). He spoke but little, although 
a sarcastic smile now and then curled his lip; 
by Henrietta he was unifonnly well received— 
but this courtesy was not extended to him hy 
his fellow admirers, who, ind.eed, appeared 
alone withheld by fear (inspired by his evident 
decision of character) from treating tlie stranger 
rudely. Xothing further eouid he gathered 
respecting him than that he was a young 
miLsiciaii, by name AYemer; and he was of 
superior presence, although his dress did not 
indicate a man of opuieiiee. 

One morning, the party assembled in Hen- 
rietta’s salon were engiiged in discourse re- 
specting the journals of the day, and the 
criticisms they contained, when there arose a 
general exclamation of — ‘- Here comes (Amnt 
Iicgenbogen,” who in a moment or two entered 
the apartment. 

Count Eegenbogen was held to be the most 
polite and well-dressed cavalier at the court of 
Berlin. Hobody had a more stylish head of 
hair; his perfumes were all procured direct 
from the French capital; his boots and .shoe.s 
were uniformly made at AHenna- — his coats at 
Paris — hi.s nether-garments and surtonts at 
Loudon. Even at the very first period of the 
morning (namely, about twelve o’clock), on 
lifting himself out of bed, he was elegant! and 
the report went that he ab.soluteiy slept in two 
waistcoats and a cravat of the finest mixture 
— and that, for greater luxury, he was a<;cus- 
tbmed to dress his hair himself in bed, for 
which purpose a sheet of looking-glass was 
affixed to the top! It was also rumoured, on 
the authority of his lawyer, that lie hud made 
provision in his will for being buried in the 
mo.st fasliionable attire — deeming it unbecom- 
ing to appear at the day of judgment otherwise 
than full dressed. 

This notable gentleman was assiduously pay- 
ing hi.s devoirs to the assemblage, when his 
brilliant nothings were interrupted by the 
stalking in of a very ghastly apparition, which 
bore some resemblance to M. Bruckbaner, 
director of the K-— - Opera. A universal ex- 
clamation ensued upon his entrance— the more 
particularly as his garments displayed some 
stains of blood, 

A ^ Good heavens!” said Henrietta, what is 
the meaning of this?” 

“ Let me breathe, dearest lady,” said Bnick- 
baner, and you shall learn the cause. Never, 
surely, was any director of a theatre at once so 
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',iwl teriitled as I liaTe been, .within 
the hA ihx» nn nines I kid ju4 enikd on 

the’ xi-l'kT (if i!w bouse to ascertain liow. it 
rc.-iiccfing the tickets for to Hi.o,rrow's 
ujiora, siicrein you arc to appear as Amangia^ 
and learned rliiit one only was left. Two 
!j?:is'er- eistererl at fuo stme moment— mu tiial 
fVaunI — each ini|inring, as if wlih one breath, 
whotKer places were .to be had. The eas.hier 
oxh-birtal the solitary ticket; — like tigers, both 
sprang at it: a dispute arose; w-e tried to inter' 
fere, but iii rain ! Already swords tyere drawn, 
a Oil the steels clashed together: both were 
pnicti.^fd fighters, and tJieir strokes .fell swift 
.'i“ ligfiining, and thick as hailstones! Nor 
had more than a minute passed before one of 
?ae combatants lay bleeding on the earth, 
whil'd fijo other (wiio had not himself escaped 
ndthoid receiving a wamnd) struck triumphant- 
ly the point of his sword into the ticket, and 
retired with his dearly-boiiglit prize. 

^‘And the w^ounded officer?” demanded 
Henrietta. 

‘“They were taking him to his liarracks,” 
iinswered the director. 

The beautiful songstress, wdio, to conceal 
herernoT ion at tins serious accident, liad turned 
toward the window, sank fainting upon a cliair. 

Ail rushed to her assistance. Werner, how- 
ever, with Louisals aid, conveyed the fainting 
girl into an adjacent apartment. He returned 
im mediately, and addres.sirig the company, 
said — ‘''The invalid is confided to the care of 
becoming attendants; and as rest and silence 
are now most important to her well-doing, I 
trust, gentlemen, you will all see the propriety 
0 f fol 1 0 wing my example. ’ ’ W ith which words, 
he seized his hat and departed. 

Tiie others quitted the house, all of them 
learning the cause of Henriettals sudden dis- 
order when they reached the street, namely, 
that the wounded man had just been curried 
dow'n it, and must have been seen by licr. 

The violent shock wiiieh onr heroine’s nerves 
had exyjeiicnecd on viewing the body of Maul- 
beere- carried out of the cashier’s liouse (oppo- 
site which she resided) rendered her for some 
lime siiecchless. On recovering, her first in- 
quiry w*as after the wounded officer, which 
tile servant was enabled to answer satishictoriiy, 
through the attention of Werner (who had 
meanwhile made inquiries). The attendant 
tlien proceeded to communicate a request of 
Werner s that he might be permitted to renew 
his call, and be favoured with an interview” in 


the evening, as he had sonmthiiig f>f impnrlan* c 
to. disclose. This proposition was «‘om|H!od 
with, and accordingly abou( dusk llu* ynuig 
man .re-appeared. Meiiriei la Witsai thenmiiicfit 
engaged in reading, and everything aruiunj 
w”ore 'the air of deep quiet and seidiHiori, the 
room being lighted only by an astral laiii|?, 

'"I almost tear to interrupt this still 
said the visitor. 

^^Oh,” replied Henrietta, “'I rejoice to M:-e 
Yoii< — and the, rather, as this is literally rJie 
first evening irlilch, since my stay in thi- kfv, 
I liave been, able to call my own,” " ' 

Werner took his seat by tlie Itively girl, ;{rc:l 
an animated discourse ensued; in one of the 
pause.s wdiereof, Werner, half iue('hji.ui<*aliy, 
took up the book whieii Henrietta liad labi 
down on his entrance. " You should kiiow' 
that volume,” said she, 'Hor it w'as through 
you I became acquainted w’ith it — and through 
it I became acquainted wuHi you.” 

''Ah, Jean Paul’s Titian,” exclaimed Werner, 
turning over the leaves. 

"The same; and I now peruse it with a feel- 
ing of melancholy, since the great heart from 
w”hich it sprang lias cea.secl to beat. IVcrncr, 
do not think me over bold if I say that I prize 
the wmrk not only from its intrinsic merits, 
but from the cireiimstances attending my first 
acquaintance with it.” 

The delighted youth, taking her hand, wns 
about to reply, wiien she said, smiling, "Come, 

I ivill be your landlady for once, and make 
tea for ymii.” 

The equipage wars accordingly introduced; 
but a chord liad been touched, w'hich continue j 
to vibrate, and the young pair in.scnsibly toiind 
themselves recurring to ihe interesting* tone of 
thought and feeling that had been started. 

"I shall never forget your attention that 
day/’ said Henrietta; "forced to descemi the 
hill on foot, -whiist the carriage proceeded alone, 
and admiring the w”oody landscape around, 
and the green valley at my feet; the jutting 
rocks on my left, and the dark forest of firs on 
my right. Aye, ’ ’ continued she, " i could even 
paint the stone whereon I found your open 
book, and curious (womanlike) took it up in 
the idea that some traveller had forgetfully 
left it behind, liim. ITow' surprised was I, on 
I lifting my eyes again from its pages, to find 
I you, Werner, standing by me! What must 
j you have thought of me?” And slie turned 
' aside her head to conceal tlie rising blushes. 

"I was overjoyed to think,” replied he, 
that my favourite author seemed to interest 
you so deeply. I too retain the memory of 
that day as one of the happie.st of my life; for 


I Matter-of-fact. 

^ Moiiiere, au officer of artillery. 
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> u.!,.- thrn.n.< I «>onrted YOU to the next village, : leave in a convert, the proceeds whereof, wliich 
Hrit gradiiaily known to each other, i would probably be large, were to be laid aside 

o:i'I reafiicd it 1 was aware, Henrietta, | as a fund to further their ultimate objects ■ 
V, h.jf vou were In the ivor/d, and what in ijoirr j that, meantime, Werner was to use every means 
, . .,e ; V hA-i from you 1 did not conceal that | to soften and reconcile his father to tlie union. 

I vVvi- a f*oor miLdcian, undistinguished, al- and to obtain an appointment as teacher of 
tdou'j'U ib'voled to my profession. ” | music at tiio university, Some other prelim- 

51 '.- n mlfr." will easily imagine that this kind j iiiary measures being decided on, the lovers 
4 i;’.-iaver.'.‘ttiuu was, iiriderall the circumstances, j sepantted. 

t.' n*i meanft the se!'ure>t fora young couple | The days flow by. The coHtempirn.cd ar- 
ufio ii.idi previuusiy felt for eacli other an in- j rangemeiits were made; and Henrietta, now 
cd'vur atraclmieiit. Perliaps tiioy did not I fully engaged to Werner, resolutely decliuetl 
i>'Au guard tlicim-elves; but at any rate, be- J the gallantry of her host of other beaux, wiio, 
fev the lap>e of an hour, a passionate declara- | atlength perccivingtlie authorized and constant 
fnii w:t- made by the viiuth, and received by | attentions of their rival, one by one retired 


th.v lady, who, in tlte confidence of her affection, 
ea: reap'd her iuv'cr to continue near her, and 
•ivi iior guidie in her precarious situation. 

^Hiut wijy nut abandon it, Henrietta?” said 

Werner.' 

“3l‘y kind friend,” returned she, ‘^reflect 
awhile. In the theatrical profession I grew 
up: fuci vras forced to accu.stom myself, in spite 
of iltc* glittering splendour wdierewith we arc 
surrounded, to many humiliations imposed on 
luc l,ty the station Fate had pointed out. To 
wdaii, indeed, besides could I resort? I have 
not received the education necessary to enable 
me to fill the situation of a governess, and that 
of UitTe would only be a change for 

the wornel The Mmir of ray hands, it is true, 
remains; but the proceeds of that would be 
insuffiL‘icnt to support my young and lielpdess 
bndhors ami sisters, for whom 1 sacrifice my- 
in order to draw them from a profession 
which certainly, to a heart impressed with 
Ijommrajdc prineiples, is in many respects irk- 
some ami dangerous.” I 

The seriousness of her appeal exhausted her, ; 
and deeply moved her auditor. Leaning her j 
luaul upon, the cushion of the sofa, she left her j 
hand five to the warm pressure of Werner, j 
who after a wliiie arose and paced the room j 
in ftiicnee. as if revolving in his mind some i 
great determination. At length he resumed j 
Ids >eat, and said — 

’Hlenrictta, let us combine our efforts for 
your emancipation. I think I know a person 
who, if he can be propitiated, is able amply 
to provide for you and yours. Say, my 
cliitnnhig girl, will you at once be mine'l” 

She did not answer, but turning her eloquent 
eyes, Into wdiich tlie tears were vStarting, full 
upon Iiim, ^ank upon his breast, 

I will not attempt to detail the conversation 
which followed. Suffice it to say, that a plan 
was arranged, by virtue of which Henrietta 
was to bid faretvell to public life, taking her 
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from the field. Thus were mallciv circum- 
stanced when the eventful day appointed for 
the final public exhibition of the syren’s powers 
approaelied. 

Xei'er had tliere been such a demand for 
tickets. All classes vied with each other in 
giving parting testimonievS of respect to the 
fair songstress, and the rich and great loaded 
her with liandsome presents. For three days 
previously not a ticket was to be procured — 
and hence it was announced tliat no pay -office 
would be kept open. 

On the morning of tlie concert -day a visitor 
w’as announced to Henrietta — Ooinit Klann- 
heim. On being introduced, he stated that he 
Lad arrived the preceding night at Berlin, as 
plenipotentiary from the court of Y — , and 
had learned -vyith chagrin that the enjoyment 
he bad so long promised himself, of hearing 
Henrietta, -was likely to be denied him. He 
had therefore taken the bberty of appealing 
to herself, to inquire if there were no means 
of his obtaining admission into the concert- 
room. Henrietta expressed herself lilghiy 
flattered by this compliment on the part of the 
count: but assured his excellency tliat site was 
altogether powerless in the matter, as literally 
speaking every place had been long engaged. 

The count expressed great moi-tifieution on 
receiving this answer. ‘‘Hust 1 then,” >airi 
he, "'abandon all hopes of hearing this w'onder 
by which so many have been entranced?” 

"I know but one way,” returned Henrietta 
smiling, "of averting such an evil, and that 
is by your allowing me to sing an air to you 
on the spot. ” 

This offer was made with so much grace and 
modest}’, that Count Kiannheiin -was quite de- 
lighted; and seating herself at her piano, 
Henrietta sang several canzoiiettes with her 
characteristic sweetness. 

The count was much moved; he pressed her 
hand gratefully, and before he dropped it, 
93 
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yJd In ll^e words of Scldller— ''^Aoeept a 
ruJ.ieHiljraiii*e of tliis lioar!” placing on. her 
ii^igor, he hpok.e, a Iwilllant ring. He then 
ivtin^l rc^fuesting her not to mention hk 
w^ir, as he hud not yet publicly announced 
lig arrival. 

The cons'Cid, it Is almost superfluous to say,- 
pa-^e^^ otf with the utmost ecial The applause 
wtH aluio»t htiiiniing; roses and myrtles w'ere 
tlirown into the orchestra at the feet of the 
5-iiiger; ntid tears .gushed from her eyes on bid- 
ding farowcli, for the last time, to her generous 
aiidilors. 

The following morni.Eg Henrietta was some- 
Vi'hut surprised by a visit from an elderly min- 
ister, who addressed her as follows: — “'My 
(laughter, Fame reports you to be kind-hearted 
and ciiaritable, no less than accomplished, and 
{ have been tempted, in my compassion for a 
(lofittile family, to make trial of your goodness. 
The parties in lavourof whom I seek to interest 
yon, I know to be as deserving as they are 
unfortunate; the father is notv in confinement 
for debt; ^out a few hundreds would at once 
liberate him, and re-establish them all. Will 
you iie tdie ministering angel to effect this 
benevolent purpose?” 

Henrietta was touched with the speakers 
venerable manner and urgent appeal She 
anstvered — “ I am but too happy in being able 
10 do ibis. Fortune has been liberal to me, 
and ill would it become me to hesitate in aiding 
the distre^sed.” She then inquired the neces- 
s;irYsuin, produced it, and the minister retired, 
exclaim iiig, as he received her bounty, “God 
will reward you, ray daughter!” Ilis voice 
had a prophetic tone, nor was the prophecy 
false. 

Henrietta had scarcely time to recollect and 
fiditdtute herself on this occurrence, before an 
elegant carriage stopped at her door, and her 
former visitor, Count Klanniieim, was an- 
il i umi'cd. After some mutual passages of cere- 
mony, the count, though with rather an em- 
barrassed air, spoke as follows: — 

‘ ‘ I am not a man of many words ; nor will 
I now attempt to deny that it is chiefly on 
your account, lovely Henrietta, I am at pre- 
.-^ent in Berlin. Our prince, a man in his best 
ycai>, lias found it necessary, from political 
considerations, to take a step repugnant to his 
ta-tc, :md is about to marry. He anticipates 
in his spouse those charms of society which he 
seeks. In short, he has seen you.” 

^ ‘ Proceed no further, I entreat, count ! ” 
exclaimed Henrietta, shrinking; “ I believe I 
anticipate what you would say.” 

“ Perhaps you consider the affair in a false 


light. The |)r.mce will avow that lie not i-imj 
loves but alM> honours you. Can you ijljaio* 
him if, in spite of the dulio his .-fate lmpo.,(‘>, 
he still feels lie has a, human heart,?” 

The fair girl rose from her seat: her Ijosom 
heaved tumultuousiy: sfie took hastily from 
her finger the jewel which Count Klaunliehn 
had previously fixed there, and returned it 
him-~““ I know now,” cried she, tim 
qf this gift;” and the starting tears prevented 
further speech. 

The count, visibly moved, was si lent a. few 
minutes, during which Henrietta stood us if 
expecting Iiiuj to retire. At length lieresahj,. 
ed — “Well then, I iviil proceed to unfold to 
you t/ie whole of my coimnj>sion,” 

“Not another word, 1 pray,” answered site;- 

I dare not — I will not hear you !” 

“You dare! you must! The prince antici- 
pated your reply, and >vas prepared to rneei ir. 
»So entire is his devotion to you, Henrietta, 
that he is even willing, since the laws of the 
state forbid his offering you his haml while he 
continues to reign, to resign in favour of hb 
brother: and, in Ufwfiil possession of you, 
whom he accounts liis greatest treasure, to re- 
tire from a throne to a private station. ?say 
but the w'ord, and I greet you the iLufe of my 
prince.” 

Henrietta paused one moment, as if hes- 
itating in w'hat terms to couch her reply. 
She then said — “Count, I am indeed grateful 
for this proposal, and I honour and esteem tiie 
party from whom it spring.s. But I will not. 
deprive his country of sucli a man. Nuy, ] 
will go further, and own to you, in confidence, 
that, even could your induce rai.<c me to Ids 
throne, I should not be at liberty — ] sliould 
not be desirous to share it with liim. Afou are 
too thoroughly a gentleman, 1 am sure, to press 
me farther!” 

The count, during this address, had oliserv- 
ed his fair companion with eyes beaming wirii 
joy. At its conclusion he could restrain liiin- 
self no longer, but tenderly catching tlie 
astonished maiden in his arms, he cried — 
“'Noble excellent girl, come to my heart! 
You shall he my daughter!'' and at tlie same 
moment the door sprang open, and Werner, 
rushing towards the old man, exclaimed— 
“Henrietta, my father!” 

The riddle now is easy to solve. The young 
Count Klannheim had been travelling some 
tivo or three yeai's hicognUo, and during that 
interval had contracted an irrepressible pussion 
for Henrietta. Of this lie apprised his father, 
who, a:s might be expected, opposed it inexor- 
ably. Finding, however, that his son’s happb 
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wa.s positively at slake, lie, like a wise 
pareiiL set about proving tlie worthiness of 
tlieoiyeei; and the |>rosecutioii of this purpose 
win niunre explain the visit of the old minister, 
;nifl the mock proposal on the part of the 
i rinre.^ Werner had indeed, like a dutiful son, 
U'- .e! mined to marry his beloved at any rate, 
iiud Myk his own fortunes, in case his "father 
dioidil disinherit him. 

JVjfui remains?— but that the nuptials of 
Ui-rnei' an) Irmger the poor musician) and 
llemietfa (no longer the popular actress) were 
crlchmied with all due publicity and splen- 
dour:— and that OLirold friondsofthc &c., 

.‘Hing ('ach necessitated to shi/j the admirer 
vou'c hai.py to mix in the gay circle as re" 
spectltil guests. 


TWO SCEA’’ES PBOM THE CIVIL 
WxVE. 


LESBIA GIST HER SPARROW. 

Tell tae not of joy I there’s none 
Xow my little spari’ow’s gone ; 

He, just as you, 

Would sigh and woo, 

He would chirp and flatter rue ; 

He would hang the wing a wliile, 

I ill at length he saw me smile, 
lord I how sullen he would be. 

He would catch a cnimb, and then 
•Sporting hit it go again ; 

He from rny lip 
W'ould moisture sip, 

He would from my trencher feed; 

riien would hop, and then wmuld run 
And cry philip when he’d done: 

<• h. whose heart can choose but bleed? 

Ohl how eager would he fight, 

And ne’er hurt though he did bite: 

Xo morn did pass, 

Huton my glass 
He wmild sit, and mark, and do 
V hut I did; now rutfle all 

now let them fiilL 
Am! tneu straightway sleek them too. ' 

yi.race will Cupid get his darts 
rather d u.ra-, to pierce our hearts? 

A wound he may, 

ISot love, convey, 

l-ird is gone, 
turtles join 

With loving redbreasts, and combine 
ro sing dirges o’er his stone. 

Ww. Caiitwbiout ( 1651 ). 
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Inn* ^laf.teraly di.sarrav, with the^piain lieataess 
u liiirli decked tlic fw-'> otlier figure's., whose yarb 
I dtall not pause nukseiibe:'let it siitlice that 
it 'iras of wliite, and lasliioned ' in the mode of 
tile rijne, a.ij. id4 — , though ■ either porerty, 
.vi3ji|ili,eity of ta-ste^, or defereriee to the puri- 
lauseal mania of the day, iiad deprived it of 
pvety extraneous ornament. 

The night upon which the whole party looked 
out was dark and sad; for the moon had gone 
do'.vji, and the clouds over head, though not 
IJuitierdariy heavy, were quite suffidentiy so to 
; ujcle every star, and east a deep gray shadow 
o\er the wide exeiit of undulating moorland 
wiuch .stretched away for inanv a mile within 
View ji-i (he daytime. A few faint streaks of 
pide light upon the sky separated the darkness 
of the heavens from the darkness of the earth, 
and marked wiiere the prospect ended; and 
Hu tiierward ivere turned the eyes of all, watch- 
iiig with straining and anxious gaze, a par- 
ticular point on the dim horizon, wviiere, every 
2 iow and then, bright red flashes, sudden and 
Sharp, but circum.scribed and momentary 
broke upon the night, follmved bv a distant 
rej»ort quick and transitory. 

Xo one spoke while those flashes continued- 
but iho silence itself seemed to show the in- 
(eiHo auxicfcy wiiicli «-as lelt by the tenants 
m Hat diamljer, in regard to tbe erents of 
Mliid) tlioyoi, tamed so dim and unsatiafaetory 
a view At tlie end of five minutes, however, 
tile Midden bursts of light entirely ceased; the 
reports were no longer lieard; and the elder of 
tile two ladies, turning away from the window, 
said, in a low voice, “It is over; God’s will 
1". vroiiglit by this time!’* 

The younger said nothing; but clasping her 
bur handh together, raised her eyes towards 
Uio dark heavens, while her full sweet lips 
moved silently, offering up a petition to that 
ne\Y-ela^ i^eans the still voice of 

f as the loudest- 

tongned. appeal. 

In a moment after the clattering sound of 
tlw'rokl quickly down 

tl L dull heavy trump of several fleet steeds 
gal oping over moist ground; but soon it came 
nt.irer and nearer— loft the turf of the common 
—clanged over the firm and stony road— came 

H Ose bloodthirsty fimatics. They are fleeing: 

}ou not hear the horses galloping on 


I “Xay, nay, Jilargaret," replied the ' 

■^ii.mas he the LoimfidieadM who lice ’ The |!I 
Honng and his Cavalier, marched bv he ; 
cannot tell what wav the ^trimdc mj i 

turned, or on ii hat side iie attacked the rc T' 
-So It may won lie the traitors timt fhv ||„T' 
selves. But look out. look out: voiir eve.' m 
younger than mine and lcs.s dimmed wi(h 
teai-s; perchance you may catch a ien.i,„» 
glimpse tliat will give us glad news. ’’ ' 

The younger lady pres.sed her ores ei,ee r„ 
the window; and though by this ii'mt (),e'ii,si 
panyot fugitives had p;i.s.^ed the hou.c, vcl I'rJ. 
distant sound of others eouiiiig ni"h e',.. | 
ear; and she continiiod to gazS „p,m tlie ia a'i 
line «f the road to the .spot whore the yellow 
glare ot the gravel, which distingni.shed it fro n 
the ground about it, was lo.st in tiie emu.r 
darkness ot the common. At length three 

, speed, at hr.st so near together, and so hiihlen 
I by the night, that she could hardly distinguis'l, 
them from each other; hut gradually the forms 
became more and more clear; and a.s they darted 
past the house she exclaimed in a glad lone 
1 hey are the rebels, they are the rebels fioeite:- 
for life ! I see their great hoots, and their 
morions without crest or plume ! ” ' 

K v'i Pw-suing tho.se who wont 

befoie, said her mother, with a Ze.«s elated tone; 

they may be the followers and not the fleers 
Margaret. ' 

fleeing, in good sooth!" 
lepiied the young lady, “forevorand anon they 
turn their heads to look behind, and .still urse 
their horses faster at each look. But thev ire 
gone! And now pray God that victoiT'iimv 
not cost us dear! I would that mv h'rofimr 
were come back, and Henry Lisle ” " 

“Fie, Margaret, fie ! ’’.said her mother, “give 
God undivided thanks; for if my .son and Air 
lover be both left upon the field of battle, we 
ought still to feel that their live.s were well be- 
stowed to win a victory for their roval master " 
Margaret covered her eyes with' her hands 
but made no aaswer; and in a moment after 
fresh coming .sounds called her again to the 

"’“T ? ’“’■soman who now 

appioached; and though he rode at full sj,ecd, 

'nith his head .somewhat beut over the .saddle 
yet he continued his course steadily, and iieitiier 
turned his look to tlie riglit or left. A.i he 
approaclied the house his horse started suddenly 
<^yeet left by the road-side, plunged, 

^nd fell; and the rider, ca^st with frightful 
thrown on his head 
upm the ground. A deep groan was at first 
the only sound; but the moment after, the 
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fflileli Ijjw! borne him, starting up, ap- 
prou^'lHMl I'ln.-ic to the body of its master, and, 
uini-aif its head to where he lay, by a long 
wihi liciaii seemed at once to express its 
„f,rnnr, and lo claiia assistance. 

‘‘If if; be Essex or i\[anchester, Fairfax or 
( rniiovcll, we iiinst render him aid, Margaret/' 
sddl »he inuiher: ‘’never must it be said that 
friend or enemy needed help at my door and 
,l!.l meet it. Call up the hind’s-boy, 
Bridirct: open the door, and bring in yon fallen 
man.” 

n'er commands wei'e speedily fulfilled; for 
flioinrh brought low in her estate, the Lady 
llcrrli'k was not one to suffer herself to be 
di-uiicyed. The stranger was lifted from the 
ctouikI, placed in a chair, and carried into 
the !u>nse. TIis eyes were closed; and it was 
evident to the elder lady, as she held the can- 
dle to his face, that, if not killed, he was com- 
pletely stnnned by his fall. He was a hard- 
foitnred man, with short gi-izzled hair, and a 
heavy determined brow, on which the lines of 
huhitiiul thought remained, even in the state 
of stupor into which he had fallen. He was 
lu’oadly made and muvscular, though not cor- 
pulent, and was above the middle size without 
lieing tail. His dress consisted of a dark gray 
coat, which clove to him with the familiar ease 
of an old servant, and a brown cloak, which, 
in truth, had lost much of its freshness in his 
service. Above his coat had been placed a 
complete cuirass, the adjustment of which he- 
trayed great symptoms of haste: and by his 
>ldc he wore one of those long heavy blades of 
steel which had often been the jest of the 
Cavaliers, 

His head was uncovered either by hat or 
morion, and the expanse of his forehead, the 
only redeeming point in his countenance, wms 
tims fully displayed. The rest of his face was 
not only coarse in itself, but bad in its expres- 
sion; and when, after some cold water had been 
thrmvtj. over it, lie revived in a degree, and 
looked round, the large, shrewd, unsatisfactory 
eyes which he turned upon tho.se about him, 
had notiiiag in them to prepossess the mind 
in his favour. 

The moment that consciousness had fully 
returned, he made an effort to start upon his 
feet, but instantly sunk liack again into the 
cluiir, exclaiming, '"'The Lord hath smitten 
me, yet must I gird up my loins and go, lest 
1 fall into captivity.” 

'‘Fear not, fear not! "replied Lady Herrick, 
whose humanity wa.s somewhat chivalrous, 
“you are in safety here; wait for a while till , 
you are better able to mount, and then get I 


yon gone, in God’s name, for I seek not to 
foster Roundheads more than may be. Yet 
stay till you can ride,” she added, seeing* his 
hand again grasp the chair, as if to rise, “ wo- 
men should know no enemies in the liurt and 
wounded.” 

“Xay, but, worthy lady, ” replied the Par- 
liamentarian, “should theerewof theMoabitish 
General Goring follow me even here to smit.e 
me hip and thigh, as they have vowecl t o do to 
all who bear arms for godliness' sake, or to bear 
me away captive — ” * 

“Fear not, fear not!” answered the lady, 
“none should dare, by my hearth’s side, to 
lay hands on one that eomnion mercy bade 
me take in and shelter — fear not, 1 say — that 
is right, Margaret,” she added, seeing her 
daughter pour .some wine into a glass for the 
use of the stranger, “take that, it will revive 
you, and give you strength to speed on,” 

“Hast thou caught the stranger’s horse, 
Dickson?” she demanded, turning to the boy 
who had aided in bringing in the Common- 
wealth-man, and who now* re-entered the room 
after a momentary absence. 

“He is caught and made fast below,” re- 
plied the lad, “and here are my young* master 
and Master Henry Lisle coming up from the 
court. They have beaten the Roundheads, and 
killed Colonel Ci’omwell, and taken hi.s whole 
army prisoners!” 

Scarcely had he time to pour fortli this rapid 
tide of news when the door was thrown open, 
and two young Cavaliers, in broad hats and 
plumes, followed one another rapidly in, each 
taking with the lips of the two ladies that dear 
liberty consecrated to intimacy and afibetion. 
“Welcome, welcome, my gallant son!” cried 
the mother, as she held the first to her bosom. 

“My own dear Margaret!” whispered the 
young gentleman who had followed, as he took 
the unre.si.sting kiss which welcomed him back 
from danger and .strife ; but further gratulations 
of all kinds were suddenly stopped, as the eyes 
of the two Cavaliei's fell upon the stranger, 
who had now recovered strength to rise from 
his seat, and was anxiously looking towards 
the door beyond them. 

“Who in the devil’s name have we here?” 
cried Sir George Herrick, “what crop-eared 
villain is this?” 

In vain his mother explained, and strove to 
pacify him. The sight of one of the rebels 
raised again in his hosom all the agitating fury 
of the fight in which he had been just engaged; 
and neither the prayers of his mother or his 
sister, the promise they had made to the 
stranger or their remonstrances to himself. 
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Iiiwi any eifecE' "‘'Ho! Iwyf” he exclaimed, 
“'hid, your father bring a rope. By the Lord 
of ilea vend. I hang ilris .Roundhead cur to 

flic oak before the door I Bring a rope^ I say! ” 
and, on sheathing ijis sword, he advanced upon 
Ibodianientarian, calling upon his com- 
panion io pj'evciit his escape by the door. 

Tlic stranger said not a word; but bit his 
nether lip, and calmly drawing his tuck, re- 
IreatCfl into one corner of the room, keeping a 
keen lixed eye upon the young Cavalier who 
str^fic on towards him. Margaret, seeing that 
all persuasion was vain with iier brother, turned 
her im]doriiig eyes to Henry Lisle, who iii- 
siantly laid his hand upon his companion’s 
<‘ioaIv. “Wlmt now?” exclaimed tlie other, 
turning sharp upon him. 

“This must not be, George,” replied the 
Cavalier. 

“'Must not be!” thundered Sir George 
Herriek, “but it .shall be! Who shall stay 
,me?” 

“Your own better rea.son and honour, I 
trust,” replied the other. “Hear me— but 
hoar me, Herrick ! Your lady motlicr promised 
this fellow .safety to slay and to go; and upon 
lier juoinisc alone — slie says — lie stayed. Had 
that promise not been given we should not 
have found him Imre. Will you slay a man 
by your ow'n hearth, who put confidence in 
your mother’s word! Pic, fie! let him go! 
We have .>laiii enough tliis night to let one 
rebel escape, were he the devil himself!” 

Sir George Herrick glared round for a 
moment in moody silence, and then put up 
Iii.s .sword. “Well,” said he at length, "Hf 
he stayed but on her promise, let him take 
liim.self awa.y. He will grace the gibbet some 
other day. But do not let me .sec him move 
across the room,” he added, with a look of dis- 
gust, “or I shall run my blade through him 
whether I will or not.” 

“Come, fellow, get thee gone!” .said Henry 
Li.sle, “I will .see thee depart:” and while his 
companion fixed his eyes with stern intensity 
upon the fireplace, as if not to witness the 
escape of the Roundhead, he led him out of 
the chamber to the outer door. 

The stranger moved forward with a firm 
calm step, keeping his naked .sword still in hi.s 
hand, and making no comment on the .scene 
in w'hich he had ])een so principal a performer. 
As he passed through the room, however, he 
kept a wary glance upon Sir George Henick; 
l)ut the moment he quitted it he seemed more 
at ease, and paused cjuietly at the door while 
the boy brought forward lus charger. During 
that pau.se he turned no unfriendly look upon 


; Henry Lisle; and seemed as if about to speak 
I m.ore than once. At length he said In a low 
I voice, “■Something I would fain say~ihmigh, 
God knowxs, w'e are poor blinded creatures, and 
.see' not what is best fur ils~— of thanks eomi}ri|. 
ing that carnal safety which it may be douhicd 
I whether— — ” 

“No thanks are needcfl,” interrupted Hcnrc 
Lisle, cutting across what promiscii tu bt" mic 
of the long haranguc.s habitual witli i-he fanatics 
of that day, “no tiiaiiks are neefled for .-afeiy 
that is g.rudgingly awarded. T tell thee plainly, 
that had it not been for the lady’s promi.sc,' I 
! would willingly have aided in luiuging tbee 
i with my own hands: and when next we twu 
meet face to face, we sliall not part till the life- 
blood of one or other mark our meeting-place !” 

“It may be so, if such be God’s will,” rejdied 
the Parliamentarian, “and now I pray the 
Lord to give me strength that I may never he 
found slack to do the work appointed me!” 

“Thou hast never been so yet, though it i>e 
the work of the evil one,” an.swered Henry 
Lisle, and then added, ‘ " T know thee, thongk 
none else here does, or it had fared har<ler with 
I thee in de.spite of all promi.-^es.” 

I “'Thou kno\vest me!” said the stranger, 
without te.stifying any great .surprise, “then 
thou doest the better deed in Israel ; and I will 
trust, notwithstanding thy pre.sent malignancy, 
that the day of grace may yet come to thee. 
Farewell!” 

Thus saying, he put his foot in the stirrup, 
and mounting somewdiat heavily the horse 
which was now* brought up for him, rode awaj 
across the common. 

Time flew — years pa.ssed — the temporary 
success obtained by General Goring over the 
forces of Oliver Cromw'eli w'as swept away and 
forgotten in a tide of brilliant triumphs won 
by the Parliamentary general, wRo trod upon 
steps of victory to the government of an em- 
pire. He had conquered his opponents by the 
sword; he had conquered his partz.san.s by 
hypocrisy; he had subdued all to his wdli, and. 
under the name of lord-general, ruled with 
more pmver than a king. In the ineamvhile 
Sir George Herrick and Henry Li.sle had fouglii 
to the last in the cause of their ancient inon- 
archs: and their zeal — like that noblest of 
human energies, hope — had gTOwm but the 
stronger under the pressure of misfortune and 
distress. Amongst the various chance.s of the 
civil w^ar, five times had the day been appointed 
for the union of Henry Lisle "with Margaret 
Herrick, and five times had some unforeseen 
mishap intervened to delay w^hat all so much 
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went by, Lady Herrick, 
with meMh^ c| ft ite. exhausted and hopes quite 
i|c‘'»rtH.'ed. Ioiija’o<! more and more to, see her 
fliild itiiitcd to a man of talent, and .firmness,, 
and rcHource; ami each, battle that passed by, 
Sir < rcorgc Herrick, struck with a presentiment 
o'f approaching fate, thanked God that he had 
liccd to place his sister’s hand in that of his 
friend. 

The last time the marriage was suspended 
on the fatal call to Worcester field, where 
Sir <ieora'c* Herrick fell; and Henry Lisle only 
to hear his companion’s last request 
t, j Margaret, that witliout further pause or de- 
laV" -without vain eeremonies or useless tears 
would give herself at once to her pro- 
mised protector. Their wedding was a sad 
<nic-— no glad peal, no laughing train, an- 
nounced t!ic union of the two lovers, and ere 
the day of their bridal was spent, Henry Lisle 
was a prisoner, journeying towards the Tower 
Cif London. His trial was delayed some time; 
but when it took place it W'as soon decided. 
No evidence was wanting to his full conviction 
of loyalty to his king; and the block and axe 
was the <k)um pronounced upon him. A brief 
throe <iays lay between him and death; and 
Margaret, who was permitted to see him, clung 
in agony to her husband’s bosom. Ladjv 
Herrick, to whom he had been more than a 
>011, gazed for some time with equal agony 
upon his fine but faded countenance, which, 
worn by toil, and anxiety, and long imprison- 
ment, was still more clouded by the hopeless 
despair of her he loved. But suddenly, with- 
out a word, the mother turned away, and left 
flic prison. 

It was in that great and unequalled hall, 
wlmse magnificent vault has overhung so many 
strange and mighty scenes in English history, 
ami whose record of brief and gorgeous pageants 
rca(h as sad a homily on human littleness as 
even the dark memorials of the tomb. It was 
in M'estminstor Hall, on the 16 th day of Decem- 
ber, tliat, with the clangour of trumpets and 
all the pomp and splendour both of military 
ami civil state, a splendid procession moved 
forward to a chair or throne, raised on some 
ornamented steps at the further extremity of 
iim building. Judges, in those solemn robes 
in f elided to give dignity to the judgments they 
pronounce; and officers, dressed in all that 
glittering panoply destined to deck and hide 
the rugged form of w^ar, moved over the echoing 
pavement betoveen tw'o long ranks of soldiers, 
wi'io kept the space clear from the gazing 
and admiring multitude. But the principal 


figure of the wffiole procession, on which all 
eyes w'ere turned, w^asthat of a stout, liroad -built 
man, wdth a dingy weather-beaten countenance, 
shaggy eyebrows, and a large red nose. His 
countenance was as unprepossessing as can he 
conceived; nor was his dress, which consisted 
of plain black velvet, at ail equal to those which, 
surrounded him. But there was something in 
his carriage and his glance not to he mistaken. 
It w*as the confidence of power — not tlie ex- 
traneous power of circumstance and situation, 
but of that concentrated internal strength 
wdiich guides and rules the things around it. 
Each step, as he planted it upon the pavement, 
seemed destined to be rooted there for ever; 
and his eye, as it eiicoiintered the glances of 
tliose around, fell upon them with a calm power 
which beat them to the dust before its gaze. 
Passing onw'ard through the liall, he ascended 
the steps which raised the chair of state; and, 
turning round, stood uncovered before the 
people. The twm keepers of the great seal, 
standing on his right and left, read a long 
paper called the Institute of Government, by 
wdiich, amongst other things, the lord -general, 
Oliver Cromwell, -was named lord-protector 
of the Commonwealth of England. The paper 
was then signed, an oath was administered, 
and, putting on his Iiat, the figure wiiich had 
advanced to the chair sat dowm, amidst; fche ac- 
clamations of the people, while the rest con- 
tinued to stand around uncovered. 

Yarious other ceremonies were performed; 
and then the Great Hsurper, rising from his 
seat, led back the proees.sion towards the door 
of the hall; but scarcely had he travex'sed one 
half of its extent, wffien a woman, who had 
been 'whispering to one of the soldiers who lined 
the -way, pushed suddenly past, and cast her- 
self at Crom'well’s feet. ^^x\n act of grace, 
lord -protector ! ” she exclaimed, act of 
grace, to bring a much-needed blessing on the 
power you have assumed !” 

‘"What wouidest thou, woman?” demanded 
Cromwell; ‘‘somewhere I have seen thy face 
before; wdiat wouidest thou? If thy petition 
be conceived in godliness, and sucli as may be 
granted wfith safety to these poor disturbed 
realms, it shall not be refused on such a day 
as this.” 

“When Colonel Cromtvell failed in his at- 
tack on Farringdoii House,” said Lady Herrick 
— for it was she who knelt before him, “and 
when General Goring surprised and cut to 
pieces his troops at night near Warnham 
Common”-— Crom well’s brow darkened, but 
still she went on- — “he fled from a disaster he 
could not prevent; and was cast from his horse, 




.-hnim**!, at the door of a widow woman, who 

Jjim .-heltor. Uo wa^^ the ctiemr of her 
.'IfHj I <)rja .... , 
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--.y. jiisii Mivneii ^ ue wm- We cnemr of her 
iuel hvr>, and dceliia^ from a battle in which i 
it< r owH^SMii had foudit; and jet she gawe him. 
n ^-t and comfort, and opposed. tha.,t ^rv son 
4otild hare .hed his hlood by her hearth! I 
hnws too. Ilenrv fd^e interposed to saTe his ‘ 
cte, mm ivu^ buece,>.-fui: otherwise, ]o.rd-pro- 
lector,.! teli thee, .thou wouidest newer have 
yit jn that mat which thou hast take.ii this 
<-ay. ^ l.o.idt-nmed by your judges for acting 
.•ycoriimg to Ins conscience, I now ask the life 
yyiiyiry Li.de, in jetnrii for the life he saved, 
y *»n ^ oh,, grant it, as you are a man and 

a 1 inn.^tian! i 

Cnmnvdrs j.roir wus as dark as thuiKier; i 
.. <1 a.tvi aazniguii litT lor a moment in silence, I 
opcHyreiyyas. ■ ■ Take her away; the woman i 
I.' take her aw.ay an.l {.iit her forth; Inifc i 

genfiy— gently— bruise not the bruised— so— ' 
now, let us pass on, for, in truth, we have been 
de.layed too^ long. 

l‘iit out of tlm hall by the soldiers; her last 
iiopc gone; her heart- nearly broken for her 
child and her child’s liirsband, Lady Herrick 
w.-inderen ■■-iowly on towards that sad place 
where she nad_ Icfl, ail that was dear to her, 

O.e gay ami mighty cavalcade which conveyed 
t ie HMirper back to hi.s palace pas.sed herbv | 

is n .til .Sights ot .splendour in the midst of some 

niuK oi the solitan- streets, robbed of their 
popniatioii by tlie attractive ceremony of the 

•fmomonf “ "P- ffazed on her 

a moment, and rode on. At the Tower no 

f w.'n!“ sfJi'™''® her immediate en- 

tiancL Ot the prisoners chamber— she w^as led 
to it a( once; the dooritsolf w,as open- an an 
sealed paper lay upon the table: Henn- held 
JIargaret in hi.s arm,s: and tears, whkh she 
new be ore h;id seen in his eyes, now rolled 
fi 0 r f ‘‘f"-"! “? mingled with 

t t.s,-, hkc the ramboH-sun, beamed throM-h 

the drops of sorrow ! ^ 

doSi” j^y'-Henry is par- 


T.HE Cn.APL,\IX up TH];; SFVI’V 

TEEXTH cUKTCh-y.'” ' 

I themselves e.valted t.i the .sl v 

I If they light in some noble fiimilv " 

I Diet an horse. a„d ti.irty pounds a year 
I Le-Sides the imvant.ige of l,i» ior-bi,:,".-; 

Hie credit of the business and tlie .st-if,. 

Are thnp that in .a youngster’s sense j 

Lhtle the inexperienced wrcteli dues ki .,«■ 

. lyiiat shiveiy ho oft must undergo, 

I tp,o, though in silken scarf .and cas.soek licc,.,-.,,? 

I W ears but .i gayer livery at best;- ^ 

; tk hen dinner calls, the impiemont must n-it 
I It ith licdy words to con.secrato the meat- 
! Lilt hold it for a favour seldom known, 
j he be deigned the honotu- to sit down 
Soon as the tarts appear, .Sir Crajie, withdraw 
r io.se dainties .TO not for a spii-itual maw ’ 
HhH b^* d-istauce, and he sure to stand 
r “"1’ hand; 

i Tin P'®^' y®'“’ 

I Till the kind voider comes for your relief. ' 

j Fot mere board wages such their freedom sell- 

I Waves to an hour and vassals to a bell* "" 
j And If the enjoyment of one day bo stole, 

I ihey aie but prisoners out upon parole, 

I Alw-ays the marks of slavery i-ernain 

cS drag 'about their 

And xvhere the mighty prospect after all? 

A chaplainship served up and seven yeai-s’ tlu-ilT 
The menial thing, perhaps, for a reward ’’ 
w-« benefice prefeired; 

With this proviso bound that he must wed 
My lady s antiquated waiting-maid, 

In dressing only skilled and marmelade. 

J OHS Oleuam (died ItfSS). 


the EVEHUiTG CLOUD. 


TilE HEAIIT’S PBOPHECIES. 

Be not .amazed at life; ’tis still 
I he mode of God with his elect 

ineir hopes exactly to fulfil 
In times and ways they least expect. 

Coventry Patmore. 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 

wTfr ifa braided .snow: 

Long had I watched the glory moving on 

! S ,®'' radiance of the Lake below. 

I Iianquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow' 

I ^notion there was rest : 

' chanced to ])low, 

^Uf ed the traveller to the beauteous 
Emblmn, methought, of the departed soul! 

An giveaj 

And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

WWaT*! sates of heaven, 

A nd Pe‘K»f«I lies, 

And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

PnoFEssoR Wiisom 
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WOBKERS IN ART. 

fSaiiiwel Smiles, in Haddington, East Lothian, 
■"■s’; ffeCf/nilit-r, 181-. Educated as a surgeon, and prac- 
rV't’Si r*a' Htnae time in his native town. He renounced 
for literature and railways. He succeeded 
j.’ Xicoi, the pnet, as editor cf the Leeds Times; 
f r he tins si/cut tlie greater part of iiis life assecretary, 
to titc Leeds and Tiiirsk, and then to the South- 
f..i»r.ern .Railways. As an author he has won highre- 
; '!• If ion ihronghout Europe and America, His prin- 
w>trksare; The Lift of George Utephcnso'ii, of which 
copies have been sold in tins cotintry, whilst 
jiuidisliers have issued it in America; Self-JMp — 
{i'.ia wiiieh our e.vtracb is taken: this work has been 
tnuidafed into Freiich, Italian, German, Portuguese, 
hauidi, Dutch, Spanish, and Japanese; The Lives of the 
T.mjonf.rs; Jt/dnstria( Biography; The Huguenots, their 
Scftienicnts, Industries, and Churches in England and 
Ireland; A'c. He has also contributed many articles to 
the Qoftiierjij Review on railways and similar subjects. 
Sir Stafford Northcote said: “No more interesting 
inn’e been published of late years than those of 
3Jr. Smiles.”] 

EjKcelicnee in ai% as in everytliing else, can 
ouly Ifcachieved by dint of painstaking labour, 
Tliore is nothing less accidental than tlie paint- 
ing of a fine picture or the chiselling of a noble 
statue. Every skilled touch of the artist’s 
brush or chisel, though guided by gcniu.s, is 
the protiuct of unremitting study. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds w’as such a believer in 
the force of industry, that he held that artistic 
excellence, ‘‘‘however expressed by genius, 
fade, or the gift of Heaven, may be acquired.’* 
IHItiiig to Bany he said, ‘‘Whoever is re- 
>oIred to excel in painting, or indeed any other 
art, must bring all his mind to bear upon that 
one object from the moment that he rises till 
lie goes to bed.” And on another occasion he 
said, “Those w'lio are resolved to excel must 
go to their work, willing or unwilling, morning, 
noitii, and night; they will find it no play, but 
very hard labour.” But although diligent 
upi'tlieation is no doubt ab.solutely necessary for 
Ihe achievement of the highest distinction in 
art , it is equally true that without the inborn 
gifuius no amount of mere industry, however 
well applied, will make an artist. The gift 
comus hy nature, but is perfected by self-cul- 
ture, which is of more avail than all the im- 
parted education of the schools. 

^ Home of the greatest artists have had to force 
tfiejr way upward in the face of poverty and 
manifold obstructions. Illustrious instances 
tvdl at once flash npon the reader’s mind. 
Uande Lorraine, the pastry-cook; Tintoretto, 
tlie dyer; the two Caravaggios, the one a colour- 
grinder, the other a mortar -carrier at the 


Vatican; Salvator Rosa, the associate of baii-^ 
dits; Giotto, the peasant boy; Elngaro, the 
gipsy; Cavedone, turned out of doors to beg 
by his father; Canova, the stone-cutter; these, 
and many other well-knowm artists, succeeded 
in achieving distinction by severe study and 
labour, under circumstances the most adverse. 

Nor have the most di.stinguished artists of 
our owm country been born in a position of life 
more than ordinarily favourable to the culture 
of artistic genius. Gainsborough and Bacon 
w^ere the sons of cloth-workers; Barry w^as an 
Irish sailor-boy, and Waclise a banker’s ap- 
prentice at Cork; Opie and Romney, like Inigo 
Jones, w^ere carpenters; West w^as the son of a 
small Quaker farmer in Pennsylvania; North- 
cote w^as a w’atchmaker, Jackson a tailor, and 
Etty a printer; Reynolds, Wilson, and Wilkie 
w^ere the sons of clergymen; Lawrence was the 
son of a publican, and Turner of a barber. 
Several of onr painters, it is true, originally 
had some connection with art, though in a 
very humble way, — such as Flaxman, whoso 
father sold plaster casts; Bird, who ornamented 
tea-trays; Martin, wiio was a coach-painter; 
Wright and Gilpin, wiio were ship-painters;; 
Cliantrey, wiio was a carver and gilder; and 
David Cox, Stanfield, and Roberts, wiio were 
scene-painters. 

It was not by luck or accident that these 
men achieved distinction, but by sheer industry 
and hard work. Though some achieved waalth, 
yet this was rarely, if ever, their ruling motive. 
Indeed, no mere love of money could sustain 
the efforts of the artist in his early career of 
self-denial and application. The pleasure of 
the pursuit has alw'ays been its best rew'ard; 
the wealth which follow'cd but an accident. 
Many noble-minded artists Iiave preferred fol- 
lowing the bent of their genius, to chaffering 
with the public for terms. Spagnoletto veri- 
fied in liis life the beautiful fiction of Xeno- 
phon, and after he had acquired the means of 
luxury, preferred withdrawing himself from 
their influence, and voluntarily returned to 
poverty and labour. When Michael Angelo 
w'as asked his opinion respecting a W'ork w’hich 
a painter had taken great pains to exhibit for 
profit, he said, “I think that he will be a poor 
fellow so long as ho shows such an extreme 
eagerness to become rich. ” 

Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, i^Iichael Angelo 
was a great believer in the force of labour ; and 
he held that there was nothing which the ima- 
gination conceived that could not be embodied 
in marble, if the hand were made vigorously 
to obey the mind. He was himself one of the 
most Indefatigable of workers; and he attri- 
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butcd of .<f ?i«ly Ing for a greater num- 

iier of hoars than bio^I tjf Ills eonteniporaTies 
lo I'is ^pare hahii^^ of !iY.ing. A little bread 
iml wine was all lie required for the chief part 
?d’ die day when enipiu.vcd at ii.is work: a.nd 
very ^Vviiauitly he rose in the middle of the 
liieht to rcviuiie his labours.' On these occii' 
siorH it was his practice' to fix the candle, by 
the light of whicli he chiselled, on the summit 
of li pastthoard cap wdiich he ivore. Some- 
times he \.‘as too wearied to undress, and be 
slept In bis clothes, ready to spring to bis ’ivork 
so .-oon as refreshed by sleep. He Imd a favour- 
ite tlevicc of an old iruin in a go-cart, with an 
hour glass upon it bearing the inscription, 
^Incurtt hnporo! Still I am learning. 

Titian, also, was an indefatigable worker. 
His celel-t rated “ Pietro Martire” was eight 
year.-' in band, and bis “Last Supper’' seven. 
In liis letter to Charles Y. be said, “I send 
your I\lajesty the djast Supper’ after 'vrorking 
at it almost daily for seven years — dopo setts 
anni Invorandovl (picm contummnente.''' Pew 
think of the patient labour and long training 
invoh’cd in the greatest w'orks of the artist. 
They seem ea.^y and quickly accomplished, yet 
with liow great difficulty lias this ease been 
acquired. “You charge me fifty sequins,” 
said ilic Venetian nobleman to the sculptor, 
“fo3‘a bust tliat cost you only ten days’ labour. 
“You forget,” said the artist, “that I have 
been thirty' years learning to make that bust 
in ten days.” Once w'hen Bomenichino was ^ 
blamed for his slowness in finishing a picture 
which was bespoken, he made answer, “l am 
coiir iiiual ly painting it within myself. ” It w'as 
eminently characteristic of the industry of the 
late ^ir Augustus Callcott, that he made not 
fewer than forty separate sketches in the com- 
position of his iamous picture of “Roebester.” 
This constant repetition is one of the main 
conditions of success in art, as in life itself. 

Ko matter bow generous nature has been in 
hotowing the gift of genius, the pursuit of art 
is nevertheless a long and continuous labour. 
IMaiiy artists have been precocious, but without 
diligence their precocity w'ould have come to 
nothing. The anecdote related of ITest is well 
known, Y^'lieii only seven years old, struck 
with the beauty of the sleeping infant of bis 
eldest sister whilst w'atching by its cradle, he 
run to seek .some paper, and forthwith drew its 
portrait in red and black ink. The little inci- 
dent revealed the artist in him, and it was 
found impossible to draw him from his bent. 
West miglit have been a greater painter, had 
he not been injured by too early success : his 
fame, thougii great, wms not purchased by 


study, trials, and difficulties, and R fias imr, 
been enduring. 

Richard Wilson, when a mere child, indulged 
himself 'with tracing figures of men and aniiriuls 
on the walls of his father’s Iioum 3 willi ji, biirmii 
stick. He first directed his atJentiuo ls> por- 
trait-painting; but Vv'heu in Italy, calllngVuie 
day at the house of Zuearelli, and growijcq 
weary with waiting, he began jialnriug ih^,* 
scene on wdiieh las friend’s chamber windcju- 
looked. ITheu Zucarelli aiTive<l, he wiv 
charmed with the pictiu'e that he asked if 
ITiison had not .studied landscape, io which laj 
replied that he had not. “ Then I advise yctn.” 
said the other, “to try; for you are sure «d‘ 
great siicces.s. ” Wil.-on adopted the advii.*e, 
studied and. workc<l hard, and became our fiivt 
great English land.scape-painter. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a boy, forgot his 
le,s.sons, and took pleasure only in drawing, for 
which hi.s father was accustomed to reimke 
him. The boy was destined for the profession 
of physic, but his strong instinct for art could 
not be repre.ssed, and he became a painter. 
Gain.sboroiigh w'ent sketching, when a .scliool- 
boy, in the woods of Sudbury ; and at twelve 
he was a confirmed artist : he wa.s a keen ob- 
server and a hai'd w'orker, — no picturc.sque 
feature of any scene he had once looked upon 
escaping liis diligent pencil William Blake, 
a hosier’s son, employed himself in drawing 
designs on the backs of bis father’.^ , shop-bills, 
and making sketches on tlie counter. Edward 
Bird, wdien a child only three or four years old, 

; 'would mount a chair and draw figure.s on the 
walls, which he called French and English 
soldiers. A box of colours was purcliaseil fiu’ 
him, and his father, desirous of taming his 
love of art to account, put him apprentice to 
a maker of tea-trays ! Out of this trade lie 
gradually raised himself, by .study and labour, 
to the rank of a Royal Academician. 

Hogarth, though a very dull boy at his les- 
sons, took p!ea.sure in making drawing.s of the 
letters of the alphabet, and bis school exercises 
were more remarkable for the oriuiments with 
which he embellished them, than for themaiter 
of the exercises them.selve.s. In the latter 
respect he was beaten by all the blockheads 
of the seiiool, but in his aclorninent.s lie .stoori 
alone. His father put him apprentice to a 
silversmith, where be learned to draw, and 
also to engrave spoons and forks with crests 
and ciphers. From silver-chasing he went on 
to teach iiim.self engraving on copper, princi- 
pally griffins and monsters of heraldry, in the 
course of which practice he became ambitious 
to delineate the varieties of human character 
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>hi:ruiar t3xeellence wliicli he reached in be admitted to draw at the Academy.’’ Baiik>i 
. ar! iis mainly the result of careful obser- explained that he himself could not procure his 
and study. He had the gift, which he admission, but he asked to look at the hoy's 
y,-dtd‘CislycuItlvated,of committingtomemory drawings. Examining them, he said, "‘'Time 
prci'he features of any remarkable face, enough for the Academy, my little man! go 
albii-wards reproducing them on paper; home — mind your schooling — try to make a 
Jnt any singularly fantastic form or outre better drawing of the Apollo— and in a month 
came' in his way he would make a sketch come again and let me see it.” The boy went 
, 5 l' ir ui] the spot, upon his thumb-nail, and home — sketched and worked with redoubled 
.rarrv it home to expand at his leisure. Every- diligence — and, at the end of the montli, called 
diiim i'antastical and originai had a powerful again on the sculptor. Thedrawing wasbef ter; 
atfi’-'ictioiifor him, andliewmndered intomany but again I3anks sent him back, witli good 
tct-or-fiio-way places for the purpose of jneet- advice, to wmrk and study. In a week tlie 
io'i witli tdiaraeter. By this careful storing of | boy was again at his door, his drawing much 
his uiind he was afterwards enabled to crowd i improved; and Banks bid him be of good 





un iuimense amount of thought and treasured 
oitservatiun into his works. Hence it is that 
Jloe'artirs pictures are so truthful a memorial 
uf the character, the manners, and even the 
\'oiy thoughts of the times in 'which he lived. 
True painting, he himself observed, can only 
be learned in one school, and that is kept by 
Nature. But he w'as not a highly cultivated 
man, except in his own 'walk. His school edit- ; 
cat ion had been of the slenderest kind, scarcely 
even perfecting him in the art of spelling; his 
self-eultiiro did the rest. For a long time he 
was ill very straitened circumstances, but 
nevertheless worked on with a cheerful heart. 
Poor though he w'as, he contrived to live within 
hisr.mall means, and he boasted, with becoming 
pride, that he was *‘a punctual paymaster.” 
When he had conquered ail his difficulties and , 
hcconie a famous and thriving man, he loved 
to dwell upon his early labours and privations, 
and to fight over again the battle -^diich ended 


cheer, for if spared he would distinguisli him- 
self. The boy "was Mulready ; and the sculp- 
tor’s augury was amply fulfilled. 

The fame of Claude Lorraine is partly ex- 
plained by his indefatigable industry. Born 
at Champagne, in Lorraine, of poor parents, 
he was first apprenticed to a pastry-cook. His 
brother, wffio was a wood-carver, afterwards 
took him into his shop to learn that trade. 
Having there shown indications of artistic skill, 
a travelling dealer persuaded the brother to 
allow Claude to accompany him to Italy. He 
assented, and the young man reached Rome, 
where he wns shortly after engaged by Agostino 
Tassi, the landscape-painter, as his house-ser- 
vant. In that capacity Claude fii'st learned land- 
scape-painting, and in course of time he began 
to produce picture.^. IVe next find him making 
the tour of Italy, Prance, and Germany, occa- 
sionally resting by the w^ay to paint landscapes, 
and thereby replenish his purse. C)n returning 


so Iioriourabiy to him as a man and so glori- to Home he found an increasing demand for 
ously as an artist. remember the time,” hiswmrks, and his reputation at length became 


Slid he on one occasion, ^^wheii I have gone European. He was umvearied in the .study of 
moping into the city wfith scarce a shilling, but nature in her various aspects. It ivas his prac- 
i\< soon us I have received ten guineas there tice to spend a great part of his time in closely 


for a plate, I have returned home, put on my 
sword, and sallied out with all the confidence 
of a man wdio had thousands in his pockets. ” 
’‘Industry and perseverance” was the motto 
of the sculptor Banks, which he acted on him- 
self, aiifl strongly recommended to others, 
llis w'eli-known kindness induced many aspir- 
ing youths to call upon him and ask for his 
advice and assistance; and it is related that ^ 
one day a boy called at his door to see him with 
this object, but the servant, angry at the loud 
knock he had given, scolded him, and was 
about semllng him away, when Banks over- 
hearing her, himself went out. The little boy 
stood at the door with some dra'wings in his 
hand. ^‘What do you ivaiit with me?” asked 
the sculptor. I w'ant, sir, if you please, to 


copying buildings, bits of ground, trees, leaves, 
and such like, wffiich he finished in detail, 
keeping the drawings by him in store for the 
purpose of introducing them in his studied 
landscapes. He also gave cio,se attention to 
the sky, w^atching it for whole days from morn- 
ing till night, and noting the various changes 
occasioned by the passing clouds and tlie in- 
creasing and waning light. By this constant 
practice he acquired, although it is said very 
slowly, such a mastery of hand and eye as 
eventually secured for him the first rank among 
landscape-painters. 

Turner, w'ho has been styled/^ the English 
Claude,” pursued a career of like laborious in- 
dustry. He was destined by his father for his 
own trade of a barber, wffiich he carried on in 
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until one day the sketch irhieh the 
i"'.' had made of a eoai, of arms nn a silver ^ 

rr"-fi'i i ,' 1 *'" the latter was I 

;^yi tu aim, r ins sou to foi low Ills bias, and 

,t I'erraltted to folio,,- art. as a 

{ suiessjojj like all voiing artists, Turiipr Ind 

S, ...,;. / '“t hi.s Cireuin.sfcanees ivore .so 

. . .u.etK", Eat ne wasal,vay.s,villi„„.vo wo-k ' 

; >««' hi.s mrk, no mat ter 

»o,v ninrilde it miffht |,e. He was^-kd t,s ' 
ijn-e hinmdfont Id. iu,if-a-er,„vn a nisht to ,,',1 
I I .sivics Hi Indian ink upon other pooide-s 

U s no earned money and aeqnirotl e.vport- 

h«k.s a m ;,’: , "f gnide- 

" ^ ‘-niicUieics, and any swrt of boolc'< 

have “ M'Imt could ' f 

careM, and <li<i everything 

otr ^vnr never slnn-ing 

for if tL " "■“ ill-remunerated 

Z I , “f •’ living- 

%ts,^ 

no panen-vric- hV- 1 JZ 8’eniti.s needs 

inllZZe ’nnnnment is the noble 

nail™ tortle 

memorial If his 




the HIGHTIIfGALE. 

„„ keble. i 

Lessons sweet of spring returning, ' 

T *“ «mughtful lieart! 

■* « j 1 caij, yc sense or learnijig 
.rnsfcinct pure, or Heayen-taukt 
■Be Jour title what it may, 
feweet the lengthening Apiil clay. 

While with you the soul is free 
Banging wild o’er hill and lea. ’ 


yV mding shore or doc-pening .de ’ 
ere the hmdsc-.-ipe in its gi„ry ’ 

Xeache,str„thto,vnndcri,mi,„. 

A d soioo Ho, vers to hloon, and die’ 

Hon ejy si'cnes and .simple views 

Loiviy thmighte may heU infnse. 

See the .soft green willow s,.rine-V.. 

M here the ,vater.s gentlv pass ” 

o’;, 'll'l^in'i 

O 03 too nioist and i-eedv grass 

Lonpre,vinto!.],Ia.sfcsarelio<i;'" 

See tier upp d witii voi-iial 3 -ed, 

Ana hei- kindlv Hower disj,lay>d 
Eitf nor lea. can cast a slnide. 

^ p’rfO t!“ ?'’?* l'<n'. 

P.iticijtly fdie <.]roops awiiile 

Bufc wuen showers and breezes Inii] her 

TIius'^t'i’ "'ll^lnS sn.ilo, ' ’ 

I u,s 1 learn Content, neiifs poiver 

p'omtne slighted ,vil]„w bo 4 er 

i.oady to give thanks and live 
On the least that Heaven may give. 

If. tlie rp, iet bi-ooklet leaving- 
i p ilie .stony vale I wind 
Haply half in fancy grieving 
For the shades I leave behind, 

1-y the dusty ivayside drear. 
Nightingales with joyous cheer 
feing my sadness to reprove, 

Hladiier than in cultur’d grove. 

•Whei-e the thickest bows are twiuii,.. 
Th?r It ‘I'^vkest ti-ee, 

\ 1 3^ / 1^ ™f decIi,3ing-_ 
All 3n,,y heal-, but none may see. 
Fe. 3 rless of the pa.ssmg hoof, 

Hardly will they beet aloof ; 

So they live in modest ways. 

Trust entire, .and eeasele.s.s" i,rai,se. 

— T/ii Ch'istian Tear. 


^ harp at morning, 

10 rne inward ear devout, 

Touch’d by light, with heavenly warning 
1 0112 transporting chords ring out 
Bvery leaf in every nook, 

Every wave'in every brook, 

Chfinting with a solemn voice, 

Minds us of our better choice. 


■SONG. 

Mhl the ’7' in glory and might 

Thf cloudlets ,v] 

Ihe brij^ht wave is tossing its foam on hi'^li 

' Thlfat® '“iT®'' “Shtly bv; ° 

The air an,i the water dance, glitter, and pi 

"w ij should not I be as men-y as they? 

the wild wood throu->li 

The fa, ^>a boundi..g footstep skims ovrthtM 

*'‘® flowering tree; 
-And the cowslip and blue-hell are bent bv the 

And why should not I be as merry as they? 

M. B. Mitfor; 
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A BACHELOE’S COMPLAINT. 

I' by CHARLES LAMB. 

Xi ii sing'Ie man,, I have spent a good deal 
of my riiue in noihig dowm the infirmities of 
: .Married People, to console myself for tliose 

' juperior pleasures which they tell me I have 

hy remaining as I am. 

I (unnot say that the quarrels of men and 
j'sfh' wives ever made any great impression 
■ me, or had much tendency to strengthen 

; rJc in those anti-social resolutions which 1 took 

ii\) long ago upon more substantial considera- 
ri'en^. What oftenest offends me at the houses 
; rif inarried ]>ersons where 1 visit, is an error of 

quite a different description; — it is that they 
\ are t<‘0 loving. 

! Not too loving neither ; that does not explain 

I my meaning. Besides, wdiy should that offend 

I me? The very act of separating themselves 

I from the rest of the world, to have the fuller 

I enjoyment of each other's society, implies that 

; they prefer one another to all the world. 

But what I complain of is, that they cany 
this preference .so undisguisedly, they perk it 
up in the fiiees of us single people so shame- 
lessly, you cannot be in tlieir company a 
moment without being made to feel, by some 
I Indirect hint or open avowml, that i/oii are not 

I the object of this preference. Now there are 

I some tilings wdiich give no offence, wdiiie im- 

? })Ued or taken for granted merely; but ex- 

i preyed, tdiere is much offence in them. If a man 

I were to accost the first homely-featured or 

I pialu-dressed young woman of his acq uaiiitance, 

\ and tell her bluntly that she wms not hand* 

I some or rich enough for him, and he could not 

marry her, he umuld deserve to be kicked for 
his ill manners; yet no less is implied in the 
fact, that having access and opportunity of 
putting the question to her, lie has never 
I yet thought fit to do it. The young woman 

f mulcrstands this as clearly as if it were put 

I iiHo words ; but no reasonable young woman 

? would think of making this the ground of a 

J «|uarrcl. Just as little right have a married 

couple to tell me by speeches, and looks that 
are scarce less plain than speeches, that I am 
not the luippy man, — the lady’s choice. It is 
enough that I know I am not ; I do not want 
this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches j 
may be made sufficiently mortifying; but 
these admit of a palliative. The knowledge 
which is brought out to insult me may acci- 
dentally improve me ; and in the rich man’s 


houses and pictures, — ins paz'ks and gardens, 
I have a temporary usufruct at least. Ihit 
the display of married happiness has none of 
these palliatives: it is throughout |)iire, unre*. 
compensed, unqualified irisuit. 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and 
not of the least invidioms sort. It is the 
cunning of most possessors of any exclusive 
privilege to keep their advantage as much out 
of sight as possible, that their less favoured 
neighbours, seeing little of tiie benefit, may 
the less be disposed to question the right. But 
these married monopolists thrust the most ob- 
noxious part of tiieir patent into our faces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteliil than that 
entire complacency and sat isfariion which beam 
in the countenances of a new-married eoiiple, — 
in that of the lady particularly; it tells you, 
that her lot is disposed of in this world ; that 
you can have no hopes of her. It is true, I 
have none ; nor wishes either, perhaps : but 
this is one of those truths which ought, as I 
said before, to be taken for granted, not ex- 
pressed. 

The excessive airs wdiicli those people give 
I themselves, founded on the ignorance of us 
unmarried people, w'ould be more offensive if 
they -were less irrational. We udli allow them 
to understand the mysteries belonging to their 
own craft better than we who have not iiad the 
happiness to be made free of the company : 
but their arrogance is not content within these 
limits. If a single person presume to offer his 
opinion in their presence, though upon the 
most indifferent subject, he is immediatedy 
silenced as an incompetent person. Nay, a 
young married lady of my acquaintance, who, 
the best of the jest was, had not changed her 
condition above a fortnight before, in a ques- 
tion on which I had the misfortune to differ 
from her, respecting the properest mode of 
breeding oysters for the London market, had 
the assurance to ask with a sneer, hoiv such an 
old bachelor as I could pretend to know any- 
thing about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is no- 
thing to the airs which these creatures give 
themselves when they come, as tliey generally 
do, to have children. When I consider how' 
little of a rarity children are, — that every 
street and blind alley snYirms -with them, — 
that the poorest people commonly have them 
in most abundance, — that there ai'e few mar- 
riages that are not blessed wdth at least one of 
these bargains, — how often, they turn out ill, 
and defeat the fond hopes of their parents, 
taking to vicious courses, which end in poverty, 
disgrace, the gallows, &:e. — I cannot for my 


h.t teh what cause for pride there cau possibiv 
■•e in havniig them. If they were young nhe- 
lUMcs, Hiuced, that were horn but one in a year 
Inert, might be a pretext. But when they are 

“solont merit which 
.• .i.',>ume with their husbands on these 

oo-uMtms. Let them look to that. But wliy 

Imbl ?»*“ral-born subjects, ! 

• . _ 1 be e.ypeeted to bring our spices, mvrrh ' 

,,i„“ tl>e hand of the 
* 0 “'’® *'® children:” .so 

. ..Js the exeellent office in our Prayer-book 

otZrnTJ: 

them ■ so sty TT ft 

ief U omTe''" a-'c waponlls: i 

US J h ue f* and .stick 

■ rmv- 0b.seryed that the,se 

fV rl T ‘'°"**'e-beaded : they have two 
v ' for inst.,'"'® f “• «'e other, 

lyiiicii is fun'rY’t'nf^'® ^’®“ ®®'"® “*o ^ hou.se 
uo m r rJr F ,/ ohildren, if you happen to take 

tiiim. . 1 , ‘ ’“■® thinking of some- 

> i rotm^ “ '^oaf ear to 

unt ‘ c«resse.s), you are set down as 
untmUabie, morose, a hater of children On 

, .,1^" ^oZ' than 

pretty' ,m ‘ahen with their 

iHLU nicinners, and set about in fry 

romp and play with them, lU p“t ‘r 
oV the room -‘tVf o"t 

or Mr. — doM noU^rcSer ’"“m™”'’ 

« « w 0 , te. ,* 4.'“",. . “ z: 

iug.^^° ' children are so engag- 

-ioj - Ttoi-fm t 


liave a real clniraeler and an e.^'senti*.! i, ■ 

, of themselves ; they are imi.hip 
i\;?erA'f; I linj.st love or hale f 

hir eiuier in their ^milut 'TH^^^ 

PS too serious a thing to admit , If " ■“'■® 

jartt^-ro^'c 

j stand with me upon their rwu sui'ZZ '/‘'V 
I as men and women do. o; i,„f ,,, ‘ " 

■sure itis an aftraeth-e age —there'! 

in the tender years onmHi i 

charms IIS., That i.s tlie ye v "L y i'""'" 
wore nice about them. 1 know I ' ‘ •'™ 
citild PS the sweetest thing in naiiuv ,„ t''"' ®' 

■=r£S:S;™„“r:;f =' 

5”eZVt':L“;z'“V* 

~u.« I. yiiva "'virsS 

ami snicll tlie daintiest.— I wa.s aiwav ' • 

*‘’B‘;it"ti!l'"i 7°T" *' 

mimitted into^hdrfamillritt'aU 

they can complain of inattention rV ^ , ® 

w.,1 .nSr^" “£'t 

ho Jiiisbaiid bo a man wifi* lyo h 

1 " ™Zw S"'' - ’"'‘“1 «” “SV*" 

hut were an old friend in fost b.ii. r ■ 

=^^=■ 11 - 3 =;“ 

Ecvz'™ ‘ "is” ; 

you i “PPortunities of hroaJting witi; ^ 

aciiuaintime! 1 

commence 

I mmaev r®"’ autiientie 

be n?w ; I ^® '™”Sht into their office fo 
be new stamped with their euiTeney, as a soy- 

fZfohilT-'' ““‘O'- ‘iiat 

' I tCXt of toT ''® ’-.rri 

with the st..m 1’®,“.®"’ “marked and miiifcd 
wili lot ^ aiithoritr, before lie 

lii let It passs current in the world You 

YstySo?mdiT’'.f''®““^’ ^®fai!ssueh a 
Ifigg ^ these 

Innumerable are the ways which they take i 
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iii.-'Ult aiifl worm you.out of tiieir liusband’s 
r.fiiiHiOM'O. Laiigliin^ at all , you say with ,a 
kimi of wonder, as if you were a queer kind of 
{VIloW that said good things, hut an oddity, is 
/,nr (if the ways ; — they have a particular kind 
uf ^i,are it.>r tlie purpose: till at last the hus- 
IjiuifL who used to defer to your judgment, 
jiiiii would pass over some excrescences of 
uiid-'M.anding and manner for the sake of a 
uviiU'ul vein of observation (not quite vulgar) 
wliieh he perceived in you, begins to suspect 
wheliier you are not altogether a humourist, — 
ji fellow well enough to have consorted with in 
his hiichelor days, but not quite so proper to 
he iutrcxluccd to ladles. This may be called 
die -taring way; and is that which has often- 
e.-t been put in practice against me. 

Then there is the exaggerating way, or the 
way of irony : that is, w^here they find you an ob- 
(if especial regard with their husband, who 
is not so easily to be shaken from the lasting 
attachment founded on esteem which he has 
conceived towards you ; by never-qualified ex- 
aggerations to cry up all that you say or do, 
till tlie good-man, who understands w'ell enough 
tliat it is ail done in compliment to him, grows 
weary of the debt of gratitude which is due to 
.>0 much candour, and by relaxing a little on 
ills part, and taking dowm a peg or two in his 
eiithiisiasm, sinks at length to that kindly 
level of moderate esteem, — -that ^'decent afFec- 
tioii and complacent kindness” tov-ards you, 
where she herself can join in sympathy with 
hint without much stretch and violence to her 
sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to 
ai*coni})lish so desirable a purpose are infinite) 
Is with a kind of innocent simplicity, contin- 
ually to mistake what it was which first made 
their Imslamd fond of you. If an esteem for 
-ouictliing excellent in your moral ehax’acter 
was that which rivetted the chain which she is 
to break, upon any imaginary discovery of a 
want of poignancy in your conversation she 
will cry, I tliought, my dear, you described 

ytuii- friend, Mr. as a great wit.” If, on 

the other hand, it was for some supposed charm 
iu your conversation that he first grew to like 


ViMi, and was content for this to overlook some 
triiliiig irregularities in your moral deport- 
ment, upon the first notice of any of these she 
as readily exclaims, This, my dear, is your 

good Mr. . ” One good lady, whom I took 

the liberty of expostulating wnth for not show- 
iug me (piite .so much re.speet as I thought due 
to her liiusband’s old friend, had the candour 
to confess to me that she had often heard 
Mr. speak of me before marriage, and that 


she had conceived a great desire to be uc(|iuiiii- 
ted with me, but that tlie sight of me had very 
much disappointed her expectations : for frcuii 
her husband’.s representations of .me she had 
foimed a notion that she was to sec a fine, tall, 
ofiicer-like looking man (I use her very words;; 
the very reverse of w'hieh proved to he tlie 
truth. This w’as candid ; and I had the civil- 
ity not to ask her in return liow she came to 
pitch upon a standard of personal accompli.s]i- 
ment.s for her husband’s friends which difihred 
so much from his owui ; for my frierui’s dimen- 
sions as near as possible approximate to mine:, 
he .standing five feet in his shoes, in which I 
have the advantage of him by about ludf an 
inch ; and he no more than myself exhibiting 
any indications of a martial character in his 
air or countenance. 

The.se are some of the mortificatioii.s wiiich 
I have encountered in the absurd attemjit to 
visit at their houses. To enumerate them all 
would be a vain endeavour : I sliall therefore 
just glance at the very common impropriety of 
which married ladies are guilty, — of treating 
us as if we wmre their husbands, and vice versa, 
I mean, when they use u.s with familiarity, 
and their husbands with ceremony. Testacea, 
for instance, kept me the other night two or 
three hours beyond my usual time of .suf>ping, 

while she was fretting because Mr. did 

not come home, till the oy.ster.s ivere all .spoiled, 
rather than she would be guilty of the impolite- 
ness of touching one in his absence. This wuis 
reversing the point of good manners; for 
ceremony is an invention to take off the uneasy 
feeling %vhich we derive from knowing ourselves 
to be less the object of love and e.stcern with a 
fellow-creature than some other person is. It 
endeavours to make up, by superior attentions 
in little points, for that invidious preference 
which it is forced to deny in the greater. Had 
Testacea kept the oysters back for me, and 
■withstood her husband’.s iraportunitie.s to go 
to supper, she wmuld have acted according to 
the strict rules of propriety. I know no cere- 
mony that ladie.s are bound to ob.serve to their 
husbands, beyond the point of a modest behav- 
iour and decorum; therefore I must protest 
against the vicarious gluttony of Cerasla, who 
at her own table sent away a dish of ililorellas, 
which I w'as applying to with great good-will, 
to her husband at the otlier end of the table, 
and recommended a plate of less extraordinary 
gooseberries to my unw-edded palate in their 
stead. Neither can I excuse the tranton affront 
of - — '■ , ■ ■ 

But I am weary of stringing up all my mar- 
ried acquaintance by Homan denominations. 
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wide, I'iuriitj uf|,| 

I Tliat eacli good spot among tlie iie-iff - i 
! And every blade thai-. iv« xl' . :' knew. 
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william alli.yghamA 

cottage, from a bare hillside 

ivh 'ir -‘'7 "f “'“I 'vicJe 

A “rJclM, ' ™r' swarthy ToU, 

Jti"w f " "7'“ ™ 

J oi opcii wniu from yy j i’ 

A stoo perhaps ac.ss, for ) Jing cfut^^’ 

® h >rru“,trth «peii-d, 

liopes of Heaven. 


IWt b.u conte„tedt;.“ I T! Uric, or sj^:! he 'Z. 

ere at /cemn nr ^ ‘ *^^^^** 


"1 .-nuday mornings and cold weather tea- 
Comei.t they wore if milk the noggins crown’d 

^ ) at time their oatmeal-stimboutZnt 3 

Or largo potatoes, teeming from the pot ’ 

D^emled to tlie basket, smoking 1 ^ 

Muk of Its precious butter duly stript 
WTierewith to Li.smn„o, i-o.. , f ’ 


0-— '■«. o^nfu limoijg t 

And every blade that by the rum,,,'. .. . 

Hoveil on tlie moor ,at lar-'o l,i,'f', .’'''‘“'• 

M-itb hurdou’d udder.s 7:f 

And in its tui-n tbe Iiourde.I • '‘ 
mioh envious tieigiihm; s i^'Z:: Vi"'"'''- 
held; drt;;ini,s ?.«- 

At thoiiglit whereof were bimi, ’ • 

-Sheep’s 6 ye.s at comely Briih-et ''''' 

j ith nai,ldn..sI,adod iLket m-i'n-- f " 

I I>ut every bumj.lcin Bridget laugh’d to'lc,,;,,. 

I I'i'Jio at an eveniir'» 

I she?— 

I With steps .and changes, modest i„ their ■ 

So tiue she foots it, and so Ivo-ri +- • • 

WInIst Phil the FmZ elbow "-l"?-’, - 

That courting coudIps tm.,, +-] • ^k'e, 

And elders pmise her fi-ouEhoTl 
Amidst their pines old .t, ■ ^““""^.V-nook 

FrorntwentyStS^ZZlZr''" 

For, put the jigs aside, her .i-ii, '•'iiaose; 


dance more hiitho than 


TOh foirr^’ d"‘* ‘a Middle hei-dit 

u£l frei‘*l.ul 

■She was not showy, she was always neat 

DishHir^- ™ nud comjdete, 
n It ! ° ”““®’ “eitfe dull nor sd-.el- 
Could throw a rustic banter Zl-Z, Z 
Eeserved but readv 


\rn 1 , *>nt‘er duly stript DisKkinX,;„,x I - “Mpiete, 

WTierewith to tismunov vouii/Anw • > , n , , i ° ““®’ neither dull nor A-., 


a i-ocmln tw^Irf 2Tew Land- 
In hi. pn-fHoo toa^ Co.) 

S''.y«; -Seven conturie. ■, t ' , "^dingham 
poJiticrt] connection be-an betJ ^“Jshed since the 

irt-Innd;;md ve. 

, weii-knovn countrv to the <^eS R > f ^ 

do --.Hmething, however -nvtu x ^ l^ntish public. To 
nmierstood, fa the aim of it better 

tint -iiiice the i»em “fit A “ He adds 

<'-■'■»«, tl.o as, wet of Irish ^Vag. 

particulars.” .a„d refers with 
-eased attention given to tbem'bySSent “ 


The girl was rich, in healt-T, . 

beauty health, good temper, 

other work? ““"'“S, siimiung. or 

gatheringofneightam„&vg4““®- 


More slie ask fcrt-? grief arid'care'nofe yet,: . 

Those oia tax-gatherers, duini’d her for their 

hehr; 

YteithV joyous laiuiscaperound lierfootsteps lay 

M-A i'rroe/n suu.sJuiie made the whole world <^ay’ 
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a fid IiLs wife, thro ugli earlier wedded 

rears. 


rjitnaihlnri with far-sighted hopes and fears 
IVithia tiieir narrow circle not imskiird, 

TLoir dully duties cautiously fulfill’d 
nf Jiuuse and farm, of lairga’iii and of pray’r- 
And gave the Churcli and giive the Poor a share • 
Li-'ii puj’ide gift by angels in score *' 
d. i.h.jii as tiiuugli ’tvvere chalk’d behind the 
oioor. 


n.e tm, selves couW neither write nor read 
itar et ii.eir yiMren’s lore were proud indeed’ 
A ,d inosi of yy. who step by step had pass’d 
ills mutes, and trod the master’s heels at last. 


. i: “ »>®''-Jache, or a cow full-,, 4,,. . 

i She f ! =“ tn-il eye- ’ 

And cross liei-self - fl, • I”'"*'' 

! An ass’s shor.' O,; 

i Saint Erid'dt's e- ""’'J': 

blest, ° prie.st i,a,i 

Was stored to light a .,ick-bed. For the re t 
She led a simple and contented life ' 

bweet-temper’d dnti'fi,! T 
Her husband’s iisdonfw 

And in her children’s nroi- ^ f<biured, 
wxiiuieii s piaises never tired. 


\Wien manly, godly counsels took the rule 
Aid open d to her young a freer school 
y.ir &iii’s good desire wa.s quickly prk-ed- 
hranimg she loves, as long ago she loved. 

Ihe peasant, .sighing at his own defect 
W null! snatch his children from the same ne-leet • 
yom house and hut, by hill and plain, they°pour 
In tens of thousands to the teacher’s flooi” ^ 
Across the general island seems to come ’ 

Om lutle Lridget, pretty child, was there 

‘i"'“k-eyed boy with russet hiir, 
.fuiftk a;ti the month of March vpf xvUh « 

Of meditative sweetness in hAfeoe 

I'u Learning’s Temple, which made sliift t„ stand 

Xu low .louse form on great .Sir Uliok’s laud 

<iU.o™.’d these schools irith all hl^Xous 

Anys,^n could read with ple.iure, ,^‘te wS j 

An,,y, An, print n.ents’ simple wit I , 

iyiphor ^ew-world letters cramply wrrt ’ 

-jii -Noai, not long content with primers ’redd ' 

•s. ft riofirr ’ 

Andyeip^ through loopholes from his narrow 1 


I Oysc.in t, words, avoiding all disimte ■ 

! A secret scanning in the small gray eyes- 
I trndk his 

SeSsSss, 

s:s=,tc;--“5 

Nothing, 


A boffcf wTh ffp '“h, 

Sr Anilst we 

^offow f n f “if™'"* "“d to-dA; 

>>nd;!.A Sieved, , 

Li witvhcrif t I ? received, 

Omens nil : «rees, 

>Ms .md charms, and fairy-doctors’ rhymes 


' , _ In patient combat with a barren soU 

I T? *®h reward his toil 

j AUere fet his father as a cottier ca.nl ’ 

I ^ek’ f t" claim 

I « Ith daily eightpence earned by sweat and skil’ • 
I ; one hasted ovm s™ ’ 

.Sunk”arrr T”’ poverty 

UA-f] "" spadesman at his father's b’lck’ 

I AVith eveiy hardship sturdily ho strove ’ 

YNo?« drove.' 

(Eot them his father had a single cow) 

And cross d the narrow tides to reap and mow 

f rrh*,™ ? life - 

- nd in the chimney’s warme.st corner sat 
His good old mother, with her favourite eat. 


Allow d cheap lodgment for his hdiour’s sake) 
94 
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CuiitrlviBir days and -xH lialf-daj’s to snateb, 

IJy sluw degrties had tiimad the sarage patch 
111 ‘Side hi« hat. driven hack the atiihboni gorse, 
Ydiose p-rtiiiH-led prickles meanwhile fed his : 

iica’se ; j 

Aod o'owirM the oiit-oiit hog with many a sheaf | 
Of speekleai oats, and spread tlie dark-green leaf I 
Y^'here |d:dtt*d white or purple blooms unfold ; 
To look o!i summer with an eye of gold, j 

i'^titato-hlossoiiis, namely. Now, be sure, | 

A larger rent was paid; nor, if secure j 

i )f foot-sole place where painfully he wrought, ! 
■\VoiiltI i^laiius gnnnhie. Year by year he sought ' 
A safeguard; hut the Landlord still ruferrkl ' 
i<mf)otiily to Agent, Agent inercdy heard, I 

And alts Word "Well arrange it hy-and-hy; j 
IMeaii while, you’re well enough, mail ; let it i 
lie,-’— I 

Resolved to grant no other petty lease, | 

Tlic ills of petty farming to increase. | 

( dd 3 Ianiis gone, and Rioomfiehr.s father gone, 
Bir Ulick Harvey’s guardian rule came on ; 

And so at last Jack found his little all | 

At Viceroy Rigot's mercy, which was small. ] 

Vitli more than ptissive discontent lie look’d | 
On tenancies like Jack’s, and ill had brook’d i 
The whisper of their gains. He stood one dtiy, j 
Filling tlie petty household with dismay, 

Vitliin their hut, and saw that Paudeen Dhu, j 
The ballili, when he called it “suug,” spoke 
true. I 

The patch’d, unpainterl, but substantial door, * 
The well-filFd dresser, and the level floor. 

Clean chairs and stools, a gaily-quilted bed, 

Tlie weather-fast though grimy thatch o’erhead, 
The flsliing rods and reels above the Are, 

XeaTs books, and comely Bridget’s neat attire, 
Exjjress’d a cornfoi’t which the rough neglect 
That reign’d outside forbade him to expect. 
Indeed, give shrewd old cautious Jack his way, 
The house wdthin had shown less neat array, 

Who held tlie maxim that, in prosperous case, 
’Tis wise to show a miserable face ; 

A decent hat, a wife’s good .shawl or gown 
For higher rent may mark the farmer down ; 
Beside your window shun to plant a rose 
L(ist it should draw the prowling bsdlitF’s nose. 
Nor deal with whitewash, lest the cottage lie 
A tavget for the bullet of his eye ; 

Rude be your fence and field— if trig and trim 
A C(Jttier shows them, all the worse for him. 

To scrape, beyond expenses, if he can, 

A silent stealthy penny, is the plan 
of him who dares it— a suspected man! 

With tedious, endless, heavy-laden toil, 

Jiulge<l to have thieved a pittance from the 
■ 'Soil.' ■ . . 

But close in reach of Bridget’s busy hand 
Dirt and untidiness could scarcely stand ; 


And Neal, de.-^pite Ms fathoFs souse nf 
A dairy and a gable-iYxmi iuul built. 

And by degrees the common latohen giot eil 
WTth many a touch t)f his supeih»r taste. 

The ])easant <Iraws a low and toSlsome 1 »t; 
Poorer than all above Mini''— .surrly not, 
Conscioms of useful strength, untaught to efuo 
For smiling masquerade a, ml dainty fare, 

With .social pleasures, warmer if loss bland, 
Compa!iiunshii> andi converse nigh at haml, 

If sad, with genuine sorrows, well-defliied, 

His life broiiglit closer to a simpler mind; 

He’s friends with earth and cloud, plant, btXi.y. 
and bird ; 

Hi.s glance, by ovor.subtletie.s unbluri-M, 

At linman nature, flies not much astray; 

Afoot he journeys but enjiys tlie way. 

Th’ instinctive faith, perhaps, of such iiohlsbe-st 
To that idcfil truth, the power and zest 
Of ail ap]>earance; limitation keeps 
Tlieir souls compact; light cares they Iiuve, 
.sound slecq>.s ; 

Their day, within a settled course begun. 
Brings wholesome task, advancing with the sun,. 
The sure result with .satisfacthm .ste.s. 

And fills with calm a, well-carn’d hour of ease. 
Nay, gold, whose mere possession less avails, 
Far-glittering, decks the world with fairy-tales. 
■\Yho grasp at poison, trigger, cord, or knife? — 
Seldom the })oorest peasant tires of life. 

Mark the great evil of a low estate ; 

Not Poverty, but Slavery, — one man’s fate 
Too much at mercy of another’s will. 

Doran ha.s jirosper’d, but is trembling still. 

Our Agent’s lightest word liis heart can shake, 
The Bailiff’.s bushy eyebrow bids him quake. 


LUCY. 

She dwelt among the untrodden way.s 
Be.side the springs of Dove, 

A maid w^horn there w'ere none to praise, 
And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy atone 
Half-hidden from the eye 

— Fair as a star, -when only one 
Is shining in the sky I 

She lived unknown, and few" could know 
When Lucy cea.sed to lie; 

But she i.s in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me ! 

WoimswoBTii 
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TOMASO 'AKD PEPIKA. , , 

! William Grilberfc, boru in London, 1806— a desceniL 
.jiG vf an okl y;tii.-i'bury family. He was a member of 
thv Kova! College of Snrgeoris, London, and M.D. of 
he, retired from the profession of medicine 
about thirry-five years ago.. In literature he has earned 

h' 'it mputatiuir us a novelist. Critics have repeatedly 
ciainarcd ids style to that of Defoe, and occasionally 
!•«' (iisidays some of those diaracteristics which most 
di ‘'t^ugnislisd Hawtiiorne, He died in ISSO. His chief 
w.ulii'uire : Shirlet/ Hall Asijlwm ; iJe Profundis; Dr. 

(Jiiesta; The Wizard of the Mountain, &e. 
Fr'.m the last-mentioned work (published by Chatto 
k Windns) we quote the following tale.] 

On a small farm in the Bresciaiio lived an 
old working' couple, Toina.so and Pepina. They 
were frugal, industrious, and pious. The few 
inluiltitants of the secluded village in which 
they re.sided much respected tliem ; but beyond 
it they ■were unkno-wn. Besides their other 
good qiialitie.s, they tvere very much attached 
to each other; and both being by nature 
umiahiy <iisposed, their lives had passed very 
happily in each other’s society. Though not 
poor, they were far from being rich, yet they 
did not envy their richer neighbours, but w^ere 
content with tv hat God had given them. They 
bail hut one cause for anxiety. The little farm 
on which they lived was not their owm ; and 
the landlord had frequently spoken of dispos- 
sessing them, in order to add tlie land to his 
own fariu. But something or other had always 
turned up to induce him to delay carrying his 
idea into practice, prior to the date of our nar- 
rative, w’heii they received a peremptory notice 
to (jiiit within the space of a w^eek. 

By a singular coincidence, on the same day 
they received this order, intelligence reached 
them tliat a coiusin of Tomaso’s, an old bachelor, 
who re-sided near Menaggio, and whom he had 
not .'^eeri for more than thirty years, was dead, 
and had left Toma.so his farm, with the house 
and furniture. The worthy couple, late in life 
though it was for them to remove to a new’^ 
dwelling, determined to go and reside in it. 
Many long and anxious debates took place, 
however, before they came to this resolution. 
Their principal objection was that they were 
not acquainted with any one in the neigibour- 
ln>od of the new* dwelling, and that they should 
leave behind them friend.s whom they loved 
Jtiid re.spected. Tliey had but one alternative, 
however — they must remove, or starve; and 
theyclio.se the former, sorely as it grieved them 
to do so. As they had heard on good authority 
that the hous#> .left them was amply furnished. 


they' sold all they had in their old dw'elling 
with the exception of a modest stock of eloth- 
ing’j which could be tied up in a bundle. After 
a painful leave-taking with their friends, they 
engaged the dtiver of a cart, who was return- 
ing to Leeco, to carry them with him so far on 
their journey, as they intended to make that 
towm their first halting-place. 

For some time after they had quitted the 
village both husband and w'ife gave full vent 
to their tear.s; wrhile the driver of the cart, 
prompted by a feeling of delicacy, pretended 
not to .see them, but w'alked quietly beside his 
house’s head, looking straight along the road 
before him. After they had been about an 
hour on their journey, Tomaso said to his 
wife — 

“ It’s very hard for people at our time of 
life to be turned out of house and home at a 
w'eek’s notice, isn’t it, Pepiiia?” 

“So it is, dear,” was the reply; “but still 
w^e ought to be thankful that w'e have another 
good home to go to, wdien so many poor crea- 
ture.s are wandering about in these hard times 
without a roof to shelter them.” 

“True, wdfe; but for all that, it’s a hard 
thing to have to leave against one’s wdlL I 
trust w’e shall be as happy in our new home as 
w-e w'ere in our last.” 

“There’s little fear of that,” said Pepina; 
“ our happiness will be, in a great measure, in 
our owm hands. I have no doubt we shall be 
as happy in the new^ house as we have been in 
the one w'e have left.” 

“ It will be no fault of mine if w’e are not,” 
said Tomaso. 

“ That I know,” said his wife. You have 
been a good husband to me for the last fifty 
years, and I am sure there is no danger of your 
changing now^” 

“ Fifty years! ” said the driver, w'ho, finding 
his passengers had so far recovered as to allow 
them the use of their tongues, had gradually 
slackened his pace, and had fallen back from 
the horse’s head in a line with Tomaso and 
Pepina as they w^ere seated in the cart. “Fifty 
years ! Why, you don’t mean to say you have 
been married so long as that.” 

“Yery nearly,” said Pepina; “w'e w'ant 
only five days of it. Kext Sunday w^e shall 
have been married fifty years. ” 

“ And a veiy happy time W'O have had of it,” 
said Tomaso. I should like to live as much 
longer.” 

“I don’t know that w'e should gain much 
by it,” said his wife. “ At our time of life w^e 
have as many infirmities as we can well bear ; 
and how many we should have when we had 
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jiverl fifty, or even twenty wars nioro' t • 
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niowjy from no one. Tell me plainly 
■ .id'cimx'ieutiously ’idiaf you wish, and I will 
a' 1 rdii ; for. by aid of my science, 
j ka*!W you are a worthy old couple.” 

- Mitnv \ iiauks, [llustrissimo,” said Tomaso, 
^^reurlv encouraged ]>yliis kind reception; ‘'"we 
j"rJVarc:li olvliged to you for your good opinion. 
Viic trulli is, we are much attached to each 
nt\wi\ aiul have lived a very happy life together 
l.*r uainv years. What we want to ask you is, 
vrucfiier' you could make us young again, as 
W)? are now getting very old. We have been 
liwrried fifty years come next Sunday.” 

I am sorry 1 have not the power to oblige 
vou." saiti the astrologer. "‘ One of you I 
kdihi make young again, but not both; that 
i.- fur beyond my power. If that will meet 
your views, and you can settle between you 
which of the two it shall be, 1 am ready to 
ohiige you.” 

For some seconds Tomaso and his wife re- 
mained silent, looking at each other in a state 
of great perplexity. At last Pepina said — 

I nrn obliged to your excellency for the 
oiler, but, for my own part, I decline it. I 
should like to be young again if my husband 
could be so too ; but I have no -wish to change 
if he must remain old. Whatever good I may 
get I always like to share it with him,” 

“And I am of the same opinion,” said 
Tomaso. "" I have no wish to be young if she 
is to remain old. We will now leave yon, sir, 
if you cannot make us both young ; but, at 
the same time, we are much obliged to jmu for 
your condescension in receiving ns.” So say- 
ing, he rose, and taking up his bundle, pre- 
pared to depart. 

‘'Slop one moment,” said the asti'ologer. 

“ I wish, to oblige you as far as I can, and I 
have another proposition to make, though I 
hanily think you will agree to it. I cannot 
make you both young — my power being limi- 
ted — ])ut J can divide the gift. I can make 
one of you young and beautiful in appearance, 
hut whichever of you it may be, must retain 
tile grave method of thinking and speaking of 
<»ld age. The other must keep the appearance 
o{‘ age, but shall have the mind and spirits of 
ymith — gay, buoyant, and enthusiastic. Now 
what do you .say to my offer? If you are 
saiisfie<i with it, you can decide between your- 
neives wliich portion of the gift you tvouM each 
like to accept.” 

Again Tomaso and his wdfc were silent for 
some seconds, both being evidently inclined to 
accept the oflbr of the astrologer. 

‘"1 see,” he continued, ""that you both like 
the idea. Before you definitely decide, how- 


y ; ever, let me urge you to consider well wiiat 
I : you are about to accept, as very likely you will 
, I both be exposed to tlic ridicule of your friends 
^ when you return home. ” 

, ""We are not going to our old homo,” said 
s Tomaso, ‘'"but to a farm near Menaggio, where 
. nobody knows us. We have hitherto lived in 
1 the Bresciano.” 

r "" That entirely alters the ca.se,” said tiie 
, astrologer. "" But other incoiivcnieiices may 
=5 possibly arise, tlierefore think well over the 
L matter before you decide.” 

""I have made up my mind, sir,” said 
j Tomaso. ""Give me but the spirits of youth, 
i and I am perfectly content to wear the appear- 
} ance of old age.” 

) "" And what do you say ?” said the astrologer, 

L addressing Pepina. 

\ The old woman hung her head with an ab- 
surd appearance of modesty, but made no 
reply. 

I If you do not give me an answer,’' said the 
astrologer, "" I can do nothing for either.” 

! Still Pepina wms silent. 

""Then the bargain is dropped,” said the 
astrologer, turning again to the experiment he 
was performing, ""and we will say no more 
about it.” 

"" I will do just as my husband pleases, sir,” 
said Pepina quickly, and evidently alamied. 

"" And I wish her to be youngand beautiful,” 
said Tomaso, ""but to remain discreet and 
steady, as she nmv is.” 

"" Tery well,” said the astrologer, "" then w'e 
are all agreed. Go now to the Plospice, where 
you can remain for the night. But remember, 
you must, without a lamp or any other light, 
rise before daybreak and start on your journey. 
As the sun rises, you will gradually undergo 
the ti'ansformation you "wish — the one in mind 
and the other in body. One word more. You 
are a good old couple, and in case you should 
find that you do not like your altered condition 
after you have tried it, I will give you an 
opportunity of returning to your present state, 
should you desire it. On Sunday next you say 
you will have been married fifty years. I'f at 
any time before midnight on Saturday you 
should both wish to be restored to your former 
condition of life, you can do so ; but remember, 
you must be agreed on the subject. Now you 
can leave me. ” 

The old couple now quitted the presence of 
the Innominato, and descended to the Hospice, 
where a good supper had been prepared for 
them. After partaking of it they retired to 
their room, but not to sleep — so fearful and 
anxious were they lest the sun might rise be- 
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f<iic tliey awoke and were able to earrjoiit t-ke 
of the a.4rolog'e:r. 

If wrififed fOiiddeiM’bljmore than. a.ii liourof 
when they left the lioii.'se to eommen<3e 
tlie'ir joariicr. P>r some time Iheir progress 
wa.^ frilling, for the night was dark, their eye- 
sight dim. and the path so.mewhat difficult to 
kw'p. After they iiad proceeded about a mile 
from file castle, the old man commenced to 
sing, ui the top of Ms cracked voice, a warriors 
soiic:, wliicii drew frohi Pepina rather a sharp 
remark on the folly of his behaviour— singing 
in such aii absurd manner, instead of ca.refully 
looking which way tlie,y were going, while 
they v+’ere on the edge of a precipice. Tomaso, 
in obeddeiice to his wife’s wishes, stopped his 
singing for some minutes, but he soon burst 
out again still louder than before, at the same 
time using the most ludicrous gesticulations, 
as if lie saw' an enemy before him whom he W'as 
about to attack. Pepina now got fairly angry, 
and fractioiisly told him not to make an old 
fool of hiiiiself. Tomaso stopped Iii.s singing a 
secorui time, and good-naturedly turned round 
to say something conciliatory to his wife, wdien 
a faint ray of the coming dawn passing through 
a cleft In the moimtains allowed him to gain a 
tolei'ably distinct view of lier face. He gazed 
at her in silent astonishment, for she now ap- 
peareil a buxom woman of about fifty years of 
age — stout, w'eil-made, erect, and hearty. 
Pepina seemed at a loss to understand her hus- 
band’s astonishment, and somew'hat angrily 
inquired what he saw to make him stare at her 
in that silly manner. 

*''f3>ee in you?” said Tomaso, almost breath- | 
less with surprise — “ see in you? Why, a very j 
handsome wwian. Don’t you think that is a | 
very good excuse for staring at you ? I declare | 
you are twice as plump as you were before wo j 
W'ent to the astrologer.” | 

Pepina nowMeit her own arms, and then took | 
as good a look at her person as the faint light j 
of day w’ould enable her to do. She could | 
easily perceive that her form was greatly | 
changed for the better. She, ho-wever, ex- j 
pressed no pleasure at this, but said, in a frac- ; 

. tious tone-— I 

H w'as well worth wdiile, indeed, to spend | 
the wdiole of yesterday, wearing the soles off i 
one’s feet, to find out that conjuror, and then | 
to be made fifty yeans of age! I suspect he is 
only a client after ail He promised me I 
slionld become young and beautiful, and he 
has made me fifty, if I’m a day. I would Just 
as soon have kept as I was.” 

''-Come, come, wife,” said Tomaso, don't be 
ungrateful For a person at your time of . life 


i to have twenty years taken off tiicir head in ' 
I less than an hour is really a gtiod dcaJ gaiueii” 
i '‘My time of lifel” said Pepina, my fiine 
i of life, indeed! Hook at vour own. I ofm 
w'alk u|)right, at any rate, am! Unit’s nmre 
than you can do, try as much as you pleuM.*. " 

They now e,ntered a narrow valley liiing with 
high t.rees, wdiieh so eompletely shut out the 
little liglit as to leave them again in total darli- 
ness. Here Pepina, finding that her hiisl}a.iid 
moved along with groat difficulty, ofiercid to 
carry the bundle for him, saying that she was 
far stronger than he was, Tomaso took iliis 
offer very ill, and he told licr he was not a man 
to require assistance from her or any oUier 
W’oniaii ; and by way of proving bis word'^ 
hurried on before her, stiimbliiig continually 
as he went. His ill-humour, however, soon 
vanished, and he again commenced to sing ids 
■warrior’s song in tlie same absurd manner as 
before. 

The road now' opened up, being no longer 
overshadowed by trees. The daylight had now 
also increased so much that they could see a 
considerable distance before them. Tomaso 
still continued in front, singing his song, and 
taking no notice of his wife, who followed him 
silently and sedately. 

Again tlieir patli lay along tlie side of a deep 
precipice, at the bottom of which rushed a 
swollen mountain-stream. Tomaso, on hearing 
the noise, looked below' for a moment, and 
then continued his road, singing as lustily as 
ever. He also amused himself by walking at 
the extreme edge of the precipice, to Pephia’s 
intense terror, for he stumbled incessantly, and 
appeared much fatigued. 

“ Come away from that dangerous place, you 
silly old man,” she said. “Do you wish to 
break your neck? Come away, 1 say, and give 
me the bundle, for I see you are so tired you 
can hardly get along.” 

“That is not true,” said Tomaso, turning 
round; “I w'as never stronger.” Here he 
stopped speaking, and looked for some mlimtes 
in speechless astonishment at his wife, wiio now 
appeared a very handsome woman of thirty 
years of age. Mdieii she had reached him, she 
inquired wiiat was the matter, that he had so 
suddenly become silent, 

“ Pepina,” he said, “ I cannot take my eyes 
off you. I never in my life saw a more beau- 
tiful w'oman than you have become. Gi\'e me 
a kiss.” 

“ FTonsense, you silly old man,” was her 
reply ; “ hold your tongue, and do not make a 
fool of yourself. Go on again, and keep aw'ay 
from the edge of the precipice. ” 
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irv wiiat sina'fjig: would do, I finished their 

(‘otiimeiK'efl a love-soim-. I boto cGiiversafimj uOfi-, 


]f Dejf ,, avtxva a 

It u'as not, Iiowerer, 

IVpiiia. who ijeo-ijo fo efleet 


’‘epbia, who iicgaii to ery, aj-li eflbet on 
iii^^takhm' the cause, attempted n ^ ^busband, 
more imiias.^ioned and pathetl 
vofe(N aud hy ,^(M.lolni5^ made 

more ab> 


surd than ever. 


«s',:zrK:Sirs »':2 

i lit then a.-kefi the i;mi:iiord if ther \vere fir di ■ 

: taiit from Bel hm-io. ^ 

_ “ About four hour.,' walk," said the landlord 
.Uc yoii ffojtit' to see .-{iiy of the afar doind 
wiiieh are jiDing oa there?” 

I did Hot know that there were any,” said 


Pepiiia still eoIlt^nlliIl^^• to erv i- i ' , ^ not know fimt there were «o»r- •' , • 

said to her,-— “ ^Vliy do von biisband j Tomaso,, deii.jrfited at the idea while ‘ P . 

Are yon ni.hapiiy?” ovidentlv thbi |' =»I'Peared to receive tlie uesvs'w’ilh yin 

inoinent tliafc she bad meited'ini ^ ' ^^^brenee, ^ - ' | 7 bat in 

sweetness of bis sing'inc*’. l^ears at the 


^‘I7nbappyr7sbe iveidied; cq, : 

otherwise, when 1 ^eean old’m.rif'' ^ 
to kuo-w better, behavnm ^o ^'booiignt 
ought to be ashamed, ‘‘roakimr t?***^^" V 
o,ld raven, and imagniiim timt vo 
If you Jiave no resperi f(*p \onrJ]V*^’‘^ 
at, lea^t to have a httle for 
Tonla^o turned ruunfi to retiu* 
answer, but she looked so beantifm i *^' 
not the heart to say unytldnn. 
pair walked on together foj. ^ the i 

silence; Tomaso, how'ever. * 

the side of his wife. bj^ i 

Pepinu, who had now dried hev+ . . ■ 

in her turn to say .something a>yri^^!T^' 'unshed 

spouse, by wav of smootliimv 

1 ...,., 7 ? n * ‘•‘'»ay nnx- lUfm ; 


j thev?’ 


vt hat sort of gay ■ doings are 

^ “ Ok! there are a number of soldiers there 

j am. very handsome young feliow.s they are ; and 

I llicyliare excellent rmisic.” 

j ‘“ How fortunate! ” .said Tomaso. 

I “All the pretty girls for mile.s round are 

I ‘7®’” ‘‘,““*’“"'^'1 t!‘e landlord; 

■ ir.-tb fi "'I'" rary gallant, dance 

I n 1th thern every evening.” . 

' -.• sbm oi* eoiHitenance .fell eon- ' 

sideraldy at thi-S iiifonnation. 

“ H you ai-e going to .stop there any time 
you had better take care,'- .said the landing’ 
laughing “or one of them will be running- 
an ay with your pretty .grand-daughter, as f 
-suppose she is7’ ^ 

.spouse, by way of smootiiing ‘•“"f j “You have made a rerv o-r,>at m:sf.|l-c n-,. 

raiKoiir agaimst Jier that might “V Wtie friend,” said Tomaso ano>-ii,- f 

hi,s mind, and a,sked him 1" I "'ife.” ’ “I'’ 

iviiether he found hi.s >->><-'nin:itk,n I , landlord had so much difficuitv !u .p 

•■lly rheumatism!" he replid 7 i l««Sliter at tUh informidimi', rimt 

when I complain to you of it, voa ,„7fhor' * u" 

-speak to me about it. I a,„ ; JMJ pen i saying .something uncivil, u h.;u IVnimi fo..,'- 
matic than y.u are. At the .^ai„e thn7i tTe i mUn il , 

you don n .siiftor from your corns thk ?’ ^ “tended stoppiug the nHit al f>, ' ' 

as ymi di,I yo.sterdayr - >«orning | and then ercsiili om^ to the lAlib.- 7 

My corns,* ludeeii !’ .said Pn,,. . , the lake next morning, 

to.-s of l,er head, aiul stopping to pn!’Tf ** ^ I “fthink you would do wisedv, ohl gentle 
ofthe prettie,st little feet that eoulrfU ‘ '* you kept to tiiat re.soliirion sAd fi^ 

all kombardy. ■• 1 -should like “ “thcrwi.so, I c n^.ss i' 77 

where ! your pretty wife will have a groat min y 


}*oii would 
iiny more 


^aj,u,T,. 1 .siiuuuillke tn t- •-''“*** j 

d find them. But don’t 'vvhere | y 
e; but give me the binidl i admirers.” 


— bimdi ^ 

must be getting' tired and! am a 177Z7' I e-'teeediugly di.splea.scd at tim 

stronger than you are.’ swj deal j landlord s remark, and an.swored him verv 

iomaso had to.) much gallantry to ,ii„ n I Ev'en Pepina told him that he'oii.r|,t 

to carry the bundle; and tiiev -b ^ - ‘ ‘ 


wntmued . no one handsomer in her eyes than her husband! 


imiAm Axi> mTWA, 


at ihc naT-i uii'> a vary loisd , arrlrecl ivlr.hin two tuHe^ at f heir dcMiiisd ion, 

uijtl rudu row ut’i t'anr^ftr/uly fhey ^L'al■a^l then >o 1 ves <<ii a I ,-uil: isv lis » -u|^. 

ih>M o |.a*<'hai. hiidi r :J ihe (ainllorti of the path, ii< they Inah beMis lu let I JaiiyiUHl 

‘0>,faily. ia- d]ivwfhi‘Ir reeueiaiiy oil tlicluhle, hy tlie utiusual aiiioiiut of exertion they haiJ 
aa<i, -jirHe'iiin-a up himulc, hu and Fepiiia j iiiKlergTme. FrC'ieiitly lliey lu'ard a iioj-i.' ‘m 
on their joiiruey ug’aiii. i thick el map of sltriih^ {uddre tlieiit, a.- if >01110 

F^r -Otoe Fnie tfiey walked on idlently to- | one was, ivith ilillieiilty, niakiaga way thronyli, 
gelljer: Tuaia>o eviflently sulky, though, lie j and a monierit afterwards a viuaig M)ldier niade 
sai*l iMthine*. The truth was, he felt annoyed j his appearance. He was remarkably hand- 
at file indiilercnee I'kpitia shotmi the land- j some, and his fine figure ajipeared to still 
i<.*rd"s rmtiarks wiien fie spoke of her beauty; j greater advantage from the atlracure style of 
ami he seen,ed tetltiak that she ought to have | his niiiform. Ills features were regular, and 
considered them as an insult, and shown pro- ! though lie was somewhat >uiihunit, t.lil’j in ho 
per and becoming' spirit on the oeeasioii. He j way detracted from his marlial look: but Ids 
then began to conjure up in ,his mind the pos- ! fiice at the rime nuts rafdier Hushed, for he was 
‘-ibbuty nf* hi*r Avi>hiiig to dance with the hand- | to all appearance ]tarii:illy intoxicated. Fora 
-'*mc woing soldiers at Bellaggio. In all this, | moment he seemed surprised at the singular- 
inovever, lie. did his wife a great injustice. I looking couple lieibrc liim, but recovering fiim- 
'i'lie fact was, she cared nothing for gaieties of j self, he cast an impudent look on Pepiua, and 
1 hi.* kind. Her feelings were those of advanced said, — 

age, she having, of course, luidergone no men- “ What, tired, my pretty girl? 1 liope you 
tai change when she became beautifnl : and al- are going my nuiy, ami tlien I can luive the 
tlioiigh >hc miglit not have been, at the moment, pleasure of ofFering you my ana, " 
angry when tin; landlord paid her the eompli- 1 “ I neither want your arm nor your acquaint- 

ments (what woman w'ould have been?), they ! ance/' said Pe})ina, “ Go on your way and 
had scarcely boen uttered than they were for- i leave ns alone. ” 

gotten, and her mind had reverted to the I “ Come, come, now,” said tlie >oIdier, in a 
dome*^tit* duties she would have to perform at | cajoling manner, und advancing close to her, 
the new hmise, and what sort of a dwelling it j “do not speak in that i*rucl manner. Ill-tem- 
woiild prove, per doesn’t become such a pretty eoiuitenance. 

When they liad arrived ivitliin two or three doe.s it, old geiitleman? Is this pretty girl 
miles of Bellaggio, Tomaso, who liad remained your daughter or your grand-daughter?” 
sullen ami uneasy during the ■whole of the after- “ Keither,” said Tomaso, I’ising from the 
noon, suddenly complained of fatigue, and pro- I bank in a great passion at the impertinent be- 
posed to stay the night at a poor-looking little I haviour of the soldier. “That lady is my 
inn, instead of going further on. Pepina, how- wife. ” 

over, not liking the appearance of the place, “ Your wife? Konseiise !” said the soldier, 
advised that they should continue their jour- “ You don’t mean to tell me tliat th.at lovely 
ney : whereupon Tomaso got into a great pas- creature could ever have chosen siicli a withered 
sion, and accused her of wishing to mix in the old baboon, as you are?” 
gaieiies of Bellaggio, when nothing could have “I told you the truth,” said Tomaso : “and 
been further from the poor woman’s thoughts, -^vliat is more, if I hear any furtlier impertiii- 
lier idea was simply that they would be able ence from you, I will chastise you su severely 
to find a more comfortable bed at Bellaggio that you will not forget the lesson the longest 
than at the house where her husband proposed day you live.” 

to remain. After they had passed the little The only answer the soldier gave to Tomaso’s 
inn a few hundred yards, Tomaso positively threat was a loud laugh, and then walking up 
refused to go further, and Pepina, getting to Pepina, who had also risen from the bank, 
angry in lier turn, -was determined to go on ; and putting ius arm round her waist, he said 
and lior husband, telling her that she should, to her, — 

in that case, do it by lierself, returned alone “Come with me, my dear, and never rniml 
and intpiired of the landlord whether he could him. You are far too liandsome to be the wife 
give him a fjed, and received in reply that he of such a crabbed old fool as he is.” 
had not an unoccupied room in the house, it Pepina, enraged at the soldier’s impertinence, 
being full of .soldiers who had been quartered told him to leave her alone; and by way of giv- 
on him. ing point to her w'ords, she gave him a sound 

On hearing this, Tomaso immediately left box on the ear. 


and hurried on after his wife. When they had I “A fair challenge, by Jove 1” said the sol- 




TO-^LISO AXr> J'KPTXA. 


*iu r. “* Thi‘R‘ U ike saiue penalty fer ilua all unhappy from ramlker eaiiH*. Ymi are. in ap- 
rlit* worki oM,‘r, and I idaiin if now.” .‘•ay- ^ pearam-e, yoiiis,^' ami keanfifrj, wkik* f aia tM 
i la'. lie put III -i arm round licr neck and gave ' ami decrepit. All admire yon, and atl 
ner a lie.’e'ty k'ix<. , riddciile me for leaving a wife hs y*aiiiy and 

hudiaiid jiml wife now set upon him, : liamUome: ami I .<eo that my life wilL idr fhe 
j,ml kulfeted film sminfllv: indeed, so .■sudden future, he one of utter mi’-erv. for I love* vem 


andi fjearty were they in their attack';, that the 
Mihiior WiH coiiipletefy taken by surprise. Ho 
Pruyglcii violently ?o disengage himself, hut 
f.c.'ml it no easy matter, for their combined 
•frcivitli wun <|iiitc eqiial to his own. At last, 
liouever, by a victlenfc elloid, lie managed to re- 
lea -ic liini'^clf, and s landing at a. short di.'^tance, 
ije remained for some moments to gather lii.s 
-.•altered wits, so cnmpletely had they been 
di-i>eive‘d by the vigorous attack of iii.s two 
a'—ailunt';. When he had somewhat succeeded, 
lie .said.to Pepliia, — 

!' forgive you, young lady, for I cannot 
reveng’C myscif upon you : hut that amiable 
old gentlemuii sludl .-nfter for his behaviour 
to>-morrow morning, f can tell him. ] suppo.-^c 
you are going to Bellaggio, and imfortuiiately 
1 am going the other way. i am already 
.Nommvhat behind tinie, and my sergeant is not 
particuiariy forgiving, so 1 must be olf. But 
we hliali meet again, old gentleman, and tlien, 
if you do not give me sati.sfaction, I will cudgel 
your old body till it is black and tilue all over. 
Two hours after daybreak to-morrow 1 will be 
wifli you; so look for me.” »Saying this, he 
started off in the direction of the inn they had 
lately passed. 

Touia.'<o and hi.s wife now continued their 
road to Bellaggio, natiiruily very indignant at 
the behaviour of the soldier. Little conversa- 
tion passed between the old couple, and at la.st 
there was a dead silence, which continued till 
darkness had set in. Wlicn they had come to 
witliin about a {|uarter of an hour’.s walk of 
Bellaggio, Pepina's attention was aroused by 
the sound of some one .sobbing bitter}}", and on 
lidening more attentively, .she found that it 
proceeded from Tomaso, who was walking a few 
paces in advance of her. She hastened up to 
him and found her .suspicions were correct, and 
that he was crying like a cliild. 

Wliat is the matter with you, my dear?’' 
she said to Iiim. ^ Why do you cry so ? It i.s not, 

I hope, at the rude behaviour of the soldier, I 
think we Iiave given liiin a good lesson, and 
we may noiv treat him with contempt.” 

I do not care one straw about !um ; and if 
he put.s Jd.s tlireat into force to-morrow, I think 
he will find me a.s completely his match as he 
did to-day,” said Tomaso, totally ignoringthe 
part Pepina had taken in the fray, which had 
been far more effective than his own. I am 


’ dearly, and eaiimd. bear the idea of o! h- r- pay- 
^ ing you. flic aitenfion.- yoii will receive. I am 
; afraid I made a very tbolidi bargain after all” 

, "* But there b no ditliculty In gortim*’ off ii, 

! you know, dear,” Mild Pepina. *“ Tin; a-fro- 
: loger toki us that, if we repented of tlic rran-- 
! action, we couk! change to oar former eofid if leu 
I any time before uexf Sunday, when 've shall 
I have keen luanied fifty vear^,” 
j Bill if 1 do clianev,” .Miid Tomaso, '•1:11 
I crying, 1 do not see tiuir I siutll euiii much 
I by it 1 skull then have an ofd man’s mind in* 
. an old mull’," body; wldlc you will siHl remain 
i in person young and beautlfuL” 

' But why should I remain young and beau- 
I tifui?” said Pepina, articssiw “He gave me 
, the piower to change if I wi-hed it, a.s fidly as 
i he did to you. ” 

; “Ami you would really give up youth atid 
I beauty to please me?” said Tomaso, in a tone 
I of mingled surprise and deliglit. 

{ “'Certainly,” said his wife, “Why noi ? 

I Just let us at once wish ourscdve.s obi again in 
i mind and body, and so put an cud to all un- 
; pleasantness between u.s,” 

I Tuniaso, of coursce wiliingiy agreed to this 
j .sugge.stion, ami the transformation imrnedi- 
j ateiy took place. How It was effected it was 
I impossililc to say, .so dense was the darkne,«s 
: around them. Tomaso’s mind was now again 
that of an old man, while ITudua’" form w’as 
once more that of an old woiniin, her body 
bent, and her step slow and ditlieulr. ,U last 
they contrived to roach Bellaggio In safety, am! 
they put up for the night at a liitle inn at tiie 
eiiti'aiico to the town. 

Xext morning Tomaso re.^e early, and pro- 
ceeded to the water-side to engage a boat t»> 
carry him ami his wife over to .'Menaggio. 
Having secured one, he t(>ld the Imatmaii to 
remain in readiness, as he woultl return in a 
few minutes. He then left the watcr-.sidc, and 
WMS on his way back to the inn to fct4.*h Pepina 
and .settle with tlie landlord, when he hciU'd 
some one calling out to Iiim, “ Stop, I .say, you 
old baboon. ATjii shan’t e.-cape me so easily 
as that.” 

On hearing the voice, Tomaso turned round 
and beheld the soldier of the previous evening, 
with a couple of swords under his arm, and a 
dozen of his comrades at liis heels, advancing 
to'wards him. 


'j‘03IAf>0 ANB PEIMKA. 


I fiave ffjiind voa, my frienil,” saiti tlie 
Vou see I iini a man of my wonl. 
And In the |a‘a-oa«.'c nf iijy honmirahle 
eommdeN_, 1 inleinJ hf wi|'?e off the ^sfaiii! you 
|(Ht. «iu my ia’mour yoNtcniav eveHiiim” 

“•Leave me alone, said Toiiuiso, ] want 
to lia/ve iiotfiiiia' to .say to you.” 

“Thar I euii easily imagine," said the sol- 
<lier : “and 1 am ]scrfeetly %viilmg to admit that 
ir H'.u an unreasonable wish on your part. 
But, iny friend, I take a totally different \iew 
of the case, ami satisfaction for the insult you 
oiffrei! mo yesterday I will have. I have 
hrouyht with me a (‘oujilo of good swords, so 
that you can have no exmise. Choose wiiich 
yon like, and you shall have fair jiay. By- 
thc'by, where is your pretty wife? Yes, you 
may iaug'h, comrades,” he continued: “hut 
this old fellow has one of the handsomest girls 
fur a wile I ever saw in my life. That 1 will 
say, uhhoiigli she was not particularly civil to 
me last night. Ko matter; 1 shall easily tiiid 
the raeans to get into her good graces; and my 
first step shall be to rid her of her iigiy old 
iiusband. I am sure she will ho grateful to me 
for that, so this will l.»e srunething gained. I 
only wish slie were here now to see the pains 1 
am taking' to make her a widow.” 

This wish was immediately aceomplished, for 
Pepiiia, who, witnessing the scene from the 
window of the inn, had guessed the .soldier’s 
intentions, now rushed through the crowd, and 
after buffeting the fellow’s face severely, .she 
seized him by the hair, which .she pulled out 
by handfuls at a time — the .soldier in vain at- 
tempting to rid liim.self of her. 

“ Comrades,’' he called out, “ for heaven’s 
sake take away this hag; I shall not have a hair 
left on my head if you don’t.” 

But his companions, instead of assisting him, 
roared with laughter, and a.sked him jeeringly 
if this was the young beauty he had been rav- 
ing so much about. 

How long Pepina would have kept up the 
struggle it is irnpos-sible to say, had it not been 
put a .stop to by the captain of the .soldiers, 
wlio came forward to inquire the cause of the 
tumuli. 

“ What is all this about?” he asked, as .soon 
as some of the men, in obedience to his orders, 
had released their comrade from Pepina’s 
clutches. 

“Tie wanted to murder my husband, who is 
an inhrm old man, and I am protecting him.” 

“ And most efficiently, it appeals,” said the 
captain. ‘‘ And now what is your version of 
thestory ?” he continued, addressingthesoldier. 

In the first place, captain,” said the soldier, 


; hag is not the fellow’s wiie”-."dicrc lio 

. wa» inteiTiiplcd by iTpiiia, who burst froru fim 
' men holding her, and nndihigoii the .''oldJor. 

J assailed him even more viaoroiisly than ix-iorv, 

' exclaiming at the s.'unc ihne, “ flow dare vmu 
I .sayl am m)t his wife, when 1 have been inardcd 
to him for fifty years? I will soon pri»ve to yon 
; that 1 am.” 

I Pejuna was again drawn away from the sol- 
dier, and iliecaptain imfiiired of'l’oinaso whether 
I she was really Ids wifie 

“ She is, your excellency.” 
j “ Have you any complaint to make against 
I the soldier?” 

I “■ I Inive, your excellency ; and a great one 
I too. hie met us ye.sterdiay evening, ami gTo,^^ly 
I in,sulte<l my wife; indeed, we had great ditli- 
; eulty ill getting away from him,” 

; “ Well, wluU futvc you to say in your de- 

! fence?” .said the captain, turning to the soldier. 

! “ 1 never insulted the old woman, captain, 

j nor did I ever see her before. It is true 1 smv 
thi.s fellow yesterday, but Ije wa.s witli a very 
beaut iful young woman whom he called hlswife. ” 

The captain then impiired of Pepina whether 
she iva.s with her Iiusband tlie previous evening, 
and w'hether any other person had been -with 
them. He received for an.swer that there ivas 
no one else present, and that she had not, 
quitted lier husband’s society even for a minute 
during the whole of the day. 

Now,” .said the captain to the soldier, 
“'one thing i.s clear to me; and that is, that 
you must have been drunk again yesterday 
evening ; for no one in his sober senses could 
have mistaken tins old woman for a handsome 
young girl, J have w'arned you many time.s 
that your drinking habits wouhl at last bring 
you into disgrace, and you have pai<l no atten- 
tion to these warning.s. But I will now give 
you a lesson you will not ea.sily forget. For 
one month you .shall remain in irons ; and the 
next time I hear any oompiaint against you, 
the sentence shall be confinement in irons for 
one year. Take him into custody,” said the 
captain to liis attendants, “and see that my 
orders are curried out.” 

The soldier ivas immediately removed, and 
the ci'owd shortly aftenvanls dispersed. 

Tomaso, accompanied by his wife, and carry- 
ing his bundle, then went to the boat whitdi he 
had engaged, and they were rowed across the 
lake to Menaggio. In the evening they arrived 
at their new dwelling, which they found very 
eommo(liou.s, and in execliont condition. They 
resided in it during the remainder of their 
live.s, without anything worthy of notice occur- 
ring to mar their liappine,s.s. 


EXMOOB HAETES1?-SOXG. 



EXMOOR HARVEST-SOm ' ' 

' .BY;E. D. ELACK3IOBE. ■ 

The corn, oh the corn, the' lipenhig of tlie corn ! 

Go iint-o the door, my lad, and' look beneath the . moon, . 

Thou canst see, beyond the woodiiek, how 'it is ye'liooti: 

■’Tis the. iiarvesting- of wheat, and the barley itiu.st be slmm- 
{Chorm,) 

The corn, oh the corn, and the .yellow, mellow coni ! 

Here’s to the corn, with the cups upon the board! 

We’ve been reaping all the da,y, and well reap again the rnorii, 
And fetch it home to mow-yard, and then well thank the Lord. 

The wlieat, oh the wheat, ’tis the ripening of t'lie wlieat ! 

All the day it ha.s been haugiog down its heavy Ijead, 

Bowing over on our bosoms with a beard of red: 

’Tis the harvest, and tlie value niakes the labour sweet. 

{fJhorui^.) 

The wheat, oh the wheat, and the golden, golden, wheat! 

Here’s to the wheat, witii the loaves upon the boa.rd! 

We’ve been reapiiig all the day, and we never wall be beat, 

But fetch it all to mow-yard, and then well thank the Lord. 

The bailey, oh the barley, and the barley is in prime! 

All tlie day it has been rustling with its bristles browm, 

Waiting with its beard abo wing, till it can be mown! 

’Tis the harvest, and the barley mitst abide its time. 

{Charm.) 

The barley, oh the barley, and the barley ruddy brown ! 

Here’s to the barley, with the beer upon the board ! 

Well go amowing, soon as ever all the wiieat is down; 

When ail is in the mow-yard, 'weB stop, and thank the Lord. 

The oats, oh the oats, ’tis the ripening of the oats! 

All the day they have been dancing with their flakes of white, 
Waiting for the girding-hook, to be the nags’ delight: 

’Tis the harvest, let them dangle in their skirted coats, 
i Chorus,) 

The oats, oh the oats, and the silver, silver oats! 

Here’s to the oats with the backstone on the board! 

Wei! 'go among them, when the barley has been laid in rotes: 
When .all i,s home to mow-yard, we’U kneel and 'thank the^ Lord. 

The corn, oh the corn, and the blessing of the corn! 

Come unto the door, my lads, and look beneath the moon, 

We can see, on hill and valley, how it is yelloon. 

With a breadth of glory, as when our Lord was born. 

{Chorus.) 

The corn, oh the corn, and the yellow, mellow corn! 

Thanks for the corn, with our bread upon the board ! 

So shall we acknowledge it, before we reap the morn. 

With our hands to heaven, and our knees unto the Lord. 


— From Lornui. Doom. 


A TISION .OF 


A ViSIOA OF MIGHTY BOOK- 
Hi:XT.E.RS. 

fJoliii Hill BiMion, LL.I)., F.R.S.E., bora at Aber- 
rt‘V3{, Kilarnti.'tl at Marbdini Col- 

caiifa.l to tbe IScottissh bar .in 1831; :vppo5iite*,i 
r't\.-n-t;i-ry to the .l-’ri^-.o?) Boanb iScotbiial, in ih-bl, and 
^^nb■.:tl|•-5e3itly siiKt.oriugrai'tnoi-'Toyal 1\>r tijcotlmn]. Mr. 
Burton cotitrilrabai to the Wt-Bty>iu<i<t-<r .and 3l:mbuv<jh 
:«»(i to Ji!ad:Ko<id, His principui vvorkisare: 
Tie' lift, vnd Vuyn':^^>Qt!ikace of Barld Hamc; Litn^ of 
SiiiWi'h lord X'/i.'6"b and ihnic«>'f;i'br66?o/tVih^deii,‘ Mar- 
ft'.’iH Coindnal Tniolr, in Scutland: Illdayi/ tf 
frf'daiaJ, iVo.'n, the Revoiatiou to tlie .Estfcinctitai of the 
hi.-b Jaoo'tiit.e in.ojrrccfcion; Hatoyii nf Sadhf.nff from 
sin's invasion to the Bevolution of 108.8; Tin. Scot 
Abcfiff.d; The Buo/c-Iliiutcr, Sic. He died in ISSl.j 

A< the lirst cu.-'C:, lei. ii8 suihriKdi from the 
Huuks my veuernble friend Aivlnleaeoii AIe:i- 
dovv, as lie was in tlio body. You see him iiotv 
— tall. M:raight, and meagre, but with a grim 
dignity in his air which -warms into benignity 
as iie inspects a pretty little dean Elzevir, or 
a tall portly Stejdiens, eonduding his inward 
estimate of the prize with a peculiar grim ting 
eluiekle, known by the initiated to be an im- 
portant announcement. This is no doubt one 
of the rjiilder and more inodensive types, but , 
still a thoroughly eoritirmed and obstinate ease. 
Its parallel to the da.sses who are to be taken ! 
cdiurge of by their wiser neighbours is only too 
dose and avrful; for have not sometimes the 
female members of his household been known 
on oeea>Ion of some domestic emergency — or, 
it may be, for mere sake of keeping the lost 
man out of mischief — to have been searching ■ 
for liini on from bookstall unto bookstall, just i 
as the mothers, wives, and daughters of other i 
lost men hunt them through their favourite | 
taverns? Then, again, can one forget tliat i 
oecusion of his going to London to be examined 
by a eorniTiittee of the House of Commons, 
when, he suddenly disappeared with all his 
money in his pocket, and returned penniless, 
followed by a ivaggoa containing 372 copies of 
rare editions of the Bible? All were fish that 
eumc to his net. At one time you might find 
him securing a minnow for sixpence at a stall 
— and presently afterwards he outbids some 
princely collector, and secures -with frantic 
impcLuosity, 'Git any price,” a great fish he 
has been patiently watching year after year, i 
Hi.s iuinting'grounds -were wide and distant, | 
and there were mysterious rumours about the | 
numbers of copies, all identically the same in | 
edition and minor individualities, which he | 
posses.sed of certain books, I have known him, | 
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; indeed, wiica beaten at. an a,iict.ioii, tirm .roinicl 
j resignedly and say, “Well, so be !r--~~b!u. I 
: daresay I have ten or nvelve copies at hfurie, if 
I I could .lay liands on them.'' 
i It is a matter of extreme anxiety to Ids. 

' friends, and, if lie have awell-constitiited rnlnd, 

! of sad misgiving to himself, when tin; eolleidor 
: buys his first dujdietUc. It is like the first, 
i secret dram sivallowed in the forenoon.— t fie/ 

■ fii’st pawning of the silver spoons — <.>r enyo} her 
I terrible first step downwards you may please to 
I liken it to. There is no hope for the patient ' 
I after this. It rends iit once tlie veil of decorum 
i spun out of the lliinsy sophisms ly w'ldeh he ' 
i has been deceiving his friends, and parGaily 
I deceiving liirnself, into the belief that his pro- 
! vions purchases were necessary, or, at all 
I events, serviceable for professional and literary 
I purposes. He now bocoirios shameless and 
I hardened: and it is o]>servable in tbc career of 
j this class of iinfortimates, that the first act of 
I duplicity is immediately followed by an access 
of the disorder, and a reckless abundomneiit to 
it.s propensities. The Archdeacon had long 
passed this stage ere he crossed my path, and 
had lieeonie thoroiigidy hardened. Ho was not 
remarkable for local attachment; and in mov- 
ing from place to place, Iris spoil, packed in 
innumerable great boxes, sometimes follmved 
him, to remain imreleased during the whole 
period of his tarrying in his new abode, so that 
they were removed to the next stage of Ids 
journey through life with modified incon- 
venience. 

Cruel as it may seem, I must yet notice 
another and a peculiar vagary of his malady. 
He had resolved, at least once in his life, to 
part with a considerable proportion of his col- 
lection — better to suffer the anguish of such 
an act than endure the fretting of continued 
restraint. There -ivas a wondrous sale by auc- 
tion accordingly; it was something like what 
may have occurred at the dissolution of the 
monasteries at the Keformation, or when the 
contents of some time-honoured public iibrai'V 
were realized at the period of the French Re- 
volution. Before the affair was over, the 
Archdeacon himself made his appearance in 
the midst of the miscelianeoiis self-invited 
guests who were making free with his treasures. 
Hejiretended, honest man, to be a mere casual 
spectator, wdio, having seen in passing the 
announcement of a sale by auction, stepped in 
like the rest of the public. By degrees he got 
excited, gasped once or twice as if mastering 
some desperate impulse, and at length fairly 
bade. He cop Id not brazen out the effect of 
this escapade, however, and disappeared from 
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thy ft was n.aiiarkcd, hnwever, that aa 

uiiiiMfal jiomlH:rof lots wereaflerwurds knocked 
down to a militaiw gentleinan, who seemed to 
left porhoitonslv lar^e ro’ders with- the 
aa>‘tJoiit?er. Soiiie ciirlmis .suspicions began- to 
an>e, which were settled by that presiding 
‘icniu". beiHling over lib ruA.ram, and expiain- 
itig i» it confidential whimper that the niiliiary 
h(‘ro wun in reality a pillar of the church so- 
di*gubcd. 

The archdeacon lay niider wliat^ among. a 
[lornon of the vierims of his malady, was 
defined ii heavy .»-’caridal He was .suspected of 
reailing his own books — that is to say,' when 
he ‘'toihl eet. at rliem; for there are tho-se who 
may ’-tiil reuieinber hi.s rather .slianiefoced ap- 
}/'iriiloii of an ovoiiing, ]»etitioning, somewhat 
in I lie tone with which an old schoolfellow’ 
down in the w*o]-ld re(j nests your assistance to 
help him to go to York to get an appointment 
. — petitioning for the loan of a voliune of which 
he could not deny tliat he pos.se.ssed number- 
less copie.s lurking in divers parts of his vast 
colloetion. This reputation of reading the 
hooks in his collection, wdii<?h .should be sacred 
to external inspection solely, is, with a certain 
scho^d of book-coilector.s, a .scandal, such a.s it 
would be among a hunting set to hint that a 
man had killed a fox. In the dialogue, s, not 
iilw'ays the mo.st entertaining, of Dibdin’s 
, there is this shoi’t pa.ssage:— *'‘ ‘ I 
will frankly confes.s,’ rejoined Lysander, 'that 
i am an arrant bM'm'uitmktv . — tliat I love books 
dearly — that tlxe very .sight, touch, and mere 
perusal ‘ Ho hi, my friend,’ again ex- 

claimed liiiiemon, ‘ you have renounced your 
profe.ssiori — you talk of rmdhig book.s — do 
hihlkmia ukics ever read books?”’ 

Ye.s, the archdeacon read books — he devoured 
thorn ; and he did so to full prolific purpose. 
Ills wai.s a mind enriched with varied learning, 
which he gave forth with full, strong, easy 
flow', like an inexhaustible perennial spring 
corning from inner reservoirs, never dry, yet 
too capacious to exhibit the brawling, bubbling 
.symptoms of repletion. It w'as from a maje.stie 
lieedlessnes.s of the busy w'orld and its fame 
that he got the character of indolence, and was 
set dowm,a.s one wiio wmuld leave no la.sting 
memorial of hi.s great learning. But wiien he 
died, it wars not altogether without leaving a 
sign; fnr from the cn.-^ual droppings of bis pen 
has been pre.served enough to signify to many 
generations of student.s in the walk he chiefly 
atfeeted how’ richly hi.s mind wars stored, and 
how much fre.sh matter there i.s in those fiekls 
of Inquiry where compilers have left their 
dreary tracks, for ardent students to cultivate , 


into a rich harvest. In him truly the bililio- 
mania may be lauintt'd among the liiisuy Illus- 
trations. of .tlio truth m often moralizod on, 
■that the higlic.'^t nature- are not cseiiipi I'roni 
human frailty in .>onie shape or other 
■ Let ns now' .summon flie shade' nf aunrher 
departcfi victim— Fi tzpa t.rf t' k S n ,:i « . lAt | Ii e 
too, througli- a lung life, hatl berm a v'gihint 
and enrliudagic culkctor. but aber a totally 
different fa.shiou. I fe was far to *111 4 unii i v» us nu. 
He had a puinuiple uf setoction fjcculiir and 
-separate from all others, as wa> hLuwn fiuii- 
vkluality from other nicn'.o You cueJd nai 
elassi-fy his library utrurdiug to uis\ (»!' the 
accepted -nornoiidatnre^ p<o*ii|jur rae ini- 
tiated. He wa> not a biack-iei?cr man, twa 
taii-co|>yist, or an uncui, man. or a ruunis-fslge 
man, or an carly-EnglL-h-draiiiati^f, ou' an 
Elzevirian, or a Inoad'-irier, nr a pau|uiiia<ler, 
or an oid-brown-calf man, or a Erangerifc. or 
a taw-'ny-moroccoite, or a giii-lop|)er. a niarlded- 
inskler, or an eddh prrta-eps nuin; iiciHier did 
he come under any of the more vulgai* chi^sifi- 
cations of an antiquarian, or a /jr//rw-/rgib>.s, 
a classical collector. There wus no wuiy of 
defining his peculiar walk save by his own 
name— it was the Fitzpatrick -Smart wal k. I n 
fact, itw’oiind itself in infinite w'imllngs tlxrough 
Isolated spoto of literary scienery, if we may uso - 
■speak, in wdiich he touk a personal inrereM,. 
There were historical events, })its of family 
history, chiefly of a tragic or a scandalous kind 
— efibrts of art or of literary genius on which, ■ 
through some intelleetinil law% Ids mind and ;^' 
memory loved to dw'ell; and it w'u.^ in reference 
to these that he eollectetl If ihe book were,'- 
the one desired by him, no anxiety and foil, 
no payable price, was to be grudged for its 
acquisition. If the book were an iii'.ds out of 
lilsown line, it might be trampled in the mire 
for aught he eared, be it a.< ra.re or c*o-iIy as it 
could be. 

It was difficult, almost impassible, for others 
to predicate wdiat W’ould pleai^e tin’s waywa,rd 
.sort of taste, and he wars the torment uf the 
book-caterers, w'ho w*ere sure of a, princely 
price for the right article, l>ut might luive the 
wrong one thrown in their teeth with eux- 
tumely. It wni.s a perilous, but, if successful, 
a gratifying thing to pre.sont him w'ith a l>ook- 
If it happened to hit his fancy, he felt the full 
force of the compliment, and ovcrwdiehned the 
giver witli his courtly thanks. But ii required 
great ob.servatiou and tact to fit one for 
I an adventure, for the chances against an ordin- 
' ary thoughtless gift-maker were thonsands to 
one; and those wdio w’ere acquainted with his 
strange nervous temperament, knew that the 
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A VrSION OF MIGHTY BOOK- 
HITNTEES. 

f Jolm Hill Burton, LL.D., F.E.S.E., bom at Aber- 
deen, Sid Au.^nist, 1S09. Educated at Marischal Col- 
lege; called to tlie Scottish bur in 1831; appointed 
secretary to the Prison Board, Scotland, in 1854, and 
subsequently historiographer-royal for Scotland. Mr. 
Burton contributed to the IFesiininsttr and Edinburgh 
lievk-u-K and to JHocL-u'Ood. His principal works are : 
The Lift o.iid Correspondence of David Hurne; Lives of 
Shit on. Lord Loaf ond Duncan Forbes of Ctdloden; Nar- 
raiivcs from Criminal Trials in, Scotland: History of 
Scotland, from the Revolution to the Extinction of the 
last Jacobite Insurrection; History of Scotland, from 
Agricoia’s Invasion to the Revolution of IdSS; The Scot 
Abroad: The Book-H miter, &c. He died in ISSl.] 

As the first case, let us summon from the 
shades my venerable friend Archdeacon Mea- 
dow, as he was in the body. You see him now 
— tall, straight, and meagre, but with a grim 
dignity in his air which warms into benignity 
as he inspects a pretty little clean Elzevir, or 
a tall portly Stephens, concluding his inward 
estimate of the prize with a peculiar grunting 
chuckle, known by the initiated to be an im- 
portant announcement. This is no doubt one 
of the milder and more inotfensive types, but 
still a thoroughly confirmed and obstinate case. ; 
Its parallel to the classes who are to be taken 
charge of by their wiser neighbours is only too 
close and aw'ful; for have not sometimes the 
female members of his household been known 
on occasion of some domestic emergency — or, 
it may be, for mere sake of keeping the lost 
man out of mischief — to have been searching 
for him on from bookstall unto bookstall, just j 
as the mothers, wives, and daughters of other 
lost men hunt them through their favourite 
taverns? Then, again, can one forget that 
occasion of his going to London to be examined 
by a committee of the House of Commons, 
when he suddenly disappeared with all his 
money in his pocket, and returned penniless, 
followed by a waggon containing 372 copies of 
rare editions of the Bible? All were fish that 
came to his net. At one time you might find 
him securing a minnow for sixpence at a stall 
— and presently afterwards he outbids some 
princely collector, and secures with frantic 
impetuosity, “at any price,” a great fish he 
has been patiently watching year after year. 
His hunting-grounds were wide and distant, 
and there were mysterious rumours about the 
numbers of copies, all identically the same in 
edition and minor individualities, which he 
possessed of certain books, I have known him, 


indeed, when l>eaten at an auction, turn round 
resignedly and say, “'\yell, so be it — but I 
daresay I have ten or twelve copies at home, If 
I could lay hands on them.” 

It is a matter of extreme anxiety to his 
friends, and, if he have a well -constituted mind, 
of sad misgiving to himself, when the collector 
buys his first duplicate. It is like the first 
secret dram swallowed in the forenoon — the 
first pawning of the silver spoons — or any other 
terrible first .step downwards you may please to 
liken it to. There is no hope for the patient 
after this. It rends at once the veil of decorum 
spun out of the flimsy sophisms by which he 
has been deceiving his friends, and partially 
deceiving himself, into the belief that his pre- 
vious purchases were necessary, or, at all 
events, serviceable for professional and literary 
purposes. He noAV becomes shameless and 
hardened; and it is observable in the career of 
this class of unfortunate.s, that the first act of 
duplicity is immediately followed by an access 
of the disorder, and a reckless abandonment to 
its propensities. The Archdeacon had long 
passed this stage ere he crossed my path, and 
had become thoroughly hardened. He was not 
remarkable for local attachment; and in mov- 
ing from place to place, his spoil, packed in 
innumerable great boxes, sometimes followed 
him, to remain unreleased during the whole 
period of his tarrying in his new abode, so that 
they were removed to the next stage of his 
journey through life with modified incon- 
venience. 

Cruel as it may seem, I must yet notice 
another and a peculiar vagary of his malady. 
He had resolved, at least once in his life, to 
part with a considerable proportion of his col- 
lection — better to suffer the anguish of such 
an act than endure the fretting of continued 
restraint. There was a wondrous sale by auc- 
tion accordingly; it was sonietliing like what 
may have occurred at the dissolution of the 
monastei'ies at the Eeformation, or when the 
contents of some time-honoured public library 
were realized at the period of the French Ke- 
volution. Before the affiiir was over, the 
Archdeacon himself made his appearance in 
the midst of the miscellaneous self-invited 
guests who were making free with his treasures. 
He pretended, honest man, to be a mere casual 
spectator, who, having seen in passing the 
announcement of a sale by auction, stepped in 
like the rest of the public. By degrees he got . 
excited, gasped once or twice as if mastering 
some desperate impulse, and at length fairly 
bade. He coijild not brazen out the effect of 
j this escapade, however, and disappeared from 
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tlie scene. It ivas remarked, however, that an 
nmisual number of Jots were afterwards knocked 
down to a military gentleman, who seemed to 
have left portentously large orders with the 
auctioneer. Some curious suspicions began to 
arise, which w'ere settled by that presiding 
genius bending over his rostrum, and explain- 
ing in a. confidential wdiisper that the military 
hero was in reality a pillar of the church so 
disguised. 

Tlie archdeacon lay under what, among a 
portion of the victims of his malady, w'as 
deemed a heavy scandal. He was suspected of 
reading his own books — that is to say, when 
he could get at them; for there are those who 
may still remember his rather shamefaced ap- 
parition of an evening, petitioning, somewdaat 
in tlie tone with which an old schoolfellow 
down in the world requests your assistance to 
help him to go to York to get an appointment 
. — petitioning for the loan of a volume of which 
he could not deny that he possessed number- 
less copies lurking in divers parts of his vast 
collection. This reputation of reading the 
books in his collection, wdiich should be sacred 
to external inspection solely, is, with a certain 
school of book-collectors, a scandal, such as it 
wmuld be among a hunting set to hint that a 
man had killed a fox. In the dialogues, not 
always the most entertaining, of Dibdin’s 
Bibliomania, there is this short passage: — "‘^'I 
will frankly confess,’ rejoined Lysander, Hhat 
I am an arrant bibliomaniac — that I love books 
dearly — that the very Ksight, touch, and mere 
perusal ^Hold, my friend,’ again ex- 

claimed Philemon, ' 3m u have renounced your 
profession — you talk of reading books— do 
bibliomamacs eve.!' read hook&V 
Yes, the archdeacon I'ead books — he devoured 
them; and he did so to full prolifie purpose. 
His was a mind enriched with varied learning, 
which he gave forth wdth full, strong, easy 
flow, like an inexhaustible perennial spring 
coming from inner reservoirs, never dry, 
too capacious to exhibit the brawling, bubbling 
symptoms of repletion. It -was from a majestic 
heedlessness of the busy ’world and its fame 
that he got the character of indolence, and was 
set down, as one who would leave no lasting 
memorial of his great learning. But when he 
died, it was not altogether without leaving a 
sign ; for from the casual droppings of his pen 
has been preserved enough to signify to many 
generations of students in the walk he chiefly 
affected how richly his mind was stored, and 
how much fresh matter there is in those fields 
of inquiry wdaere compilers have left their 
dreary tracks, for ardent students to cultivate 


into a rich harvest. In him truly the biblio- 
mania may be counted among the many illus- 
trations of the truth so often moralized on, 
that the highest natures arc not exempt from 
human frailty in some shape or other. 

Let us now summon tlie sliade of another 
departed victim — Fitzpatrick Smart, Esq. He 
too, through a long life, had been a vigilant 
and enthusiastic collector, but after a totally 
different fashion. H e was far from om ni voroii s. 
He had a principle of selection peculiar and 
separate from all others, as was his own indi- 
viduality from other men’s. You eoiild not 
classify his library according to any of the 
accepted nomenclatures peculiar to the ini- 
tiated. He was not a black-letter man, or a 
tall-cop3dst, or an uncut man, or a rough-edge 
man, or an early-English-dramatist, or an 
Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or a pasquinnder, 
or an old -brown-calf man, or a Grangerite, or 
a tawny-moroccoite, or a gilt-topper, a marbled- 
in.sider, or an edltio imnceps man; neither did 
he come under any of the more vulgar ciassifl- 
cations of an antiquarian, or a helles-lettre^i, or 
a classical collector. There was no wa}^ of 
defining his peculiar walk save his own 
name — it was the Fitzpatrick -Smart walk. In 
fact, it wound itself in infinite windings through 
isolated spots of literaiy sceneiy, if we ma^' so 
speak, in which he took a personal interest. 
There were historical events, bits of family 
history, chiefly of a tragic or a scandalous kind 
-^efforts of art or of literary genius on which, 
through some intellectual law, his mind and 
memory loved to dwell; and it was in reference 
to these that he collected. If the book were 
the one desired by him, no anxiety and toil, 
no payable price, was to be grudged for its 
acquisition. If the book were an inch out of 
his own line, it might be trampled in the mire 
for aught he cared, be it as rare or costly as it 
could be. 

It was difficult, almost impossible, for others 
to predicate what would please this wayward 
sort of taste, and he was the torment of the 
book-caterers, w^ho were sure of a princely 
price for the right article, but might have the 
wrong one thro’wm in their teeth with con- 
tumely". It was a perilous, but, if successful, 
a gratifying thing to present him with a book. 
If it happened to hit his fancy", he felt the full 
force of the compliment, and overwhelmed the 
giver with his courtly" thanks. But it required 
great observation and tact to fit one for such 
an adventure, for the chances against an ordin- 
ary thoughtless gift-maker were thousands to 
one; and those who 'were acquainted with his 
strange nervous temperament, knew that the 
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existence witliin liis dweiling-place of any book 
not of Ms own special kind would impart to 
liim tlie sort of feeling of uneasy horror which 
a bee is said to feel when an earwig comes into 
its cell. Presentation copies by authors were 
among the chronic torments of his existence. 
While the complacent author was perhaps 
pluming* himself on his liberality in making 
the judicious gift^ the recipient was pouring 
out all his sarcasm, which was not feeble or 
slight, on the odious object, and wondering 
why an author could have entertained against 
him so steady and enduring a malice as to take 
the trouble of writing and printing all that 
rubbish with no better object than disturbing 
the peace of mind of an inoffensive old man. 
Every tribute from such donaferentes cost him 
much uneasiness and some want of sleep — for 
what could he do with it? It was impossible 
to make merchandise of it, for he was every 
inch a gentleman. He could not burn it, for ; 
under an acrid exterior he had a kindly nature. 
It was believed, indeed, that he had established 
some limbo of his own, in which such unwel- 
come commodities were subject to a kind of 
burial or entombment, where they remained 
in existence, yet were decidedly outside the 
circle of his household gods. 

These gods were a pantheon of a very extra- 
ordinary description, for he was a hunter after 
other things besides books. His acquisitions 
included pictures, and the various commodities 
which, for want of a distinctive name, auc- 
tioneers call ^‘miscellaneous articles of vertu.” 
He started on his accumulating career with 
some old family relics, and these, perhaps, gave 
the direction to his subsequent acquisitions, 
for they were all, like his books, brought to- 
gether after some self-willed and peculiar law 
of association that pleased liimself. A bad, 
even an inferior picture he would not have — 
for his taste was exquisite — unless, indeed, it 
had some strange history about it, adapting it 
to his wayward fancies, and then he would 
adopt the badness as a peculiar recommenda- 
tion, and point it out with some pungent and 
appropriate remark to his friends. But though, 
with these peculiar exceptions, his works of 
art were faultless, no dealer could ever calculate 
on his buying a picture, however high a work 
of art or great a bargain. With his ever- 
accumulating collection, in which tiny sculp- 
ture and brilliant colour predominated, he kept 
a sort of fairy world around him. But each 
one of the mob of curious things he preserved 
had some story linking it with others, or with 
his peculiar fancies, and each one had its pre- 
cise place in a sort of epos^ as certainly as each 


of the persons in the confusion of a pantomime 
or a farce has his own position and functions. 

After all, he was himself his own greatest 
curiosity. He had come to manhood just after 
the pei'iod of gold-laced waistcoats, small- 
clothes, and shoe-buckles, otherwise he would 
have been long* a living memorial of these now 
antique habits. It happened to be his lot to 
preserve down to us the earliest phase of the 
pantaloon dynasty. So, while the rest of the 
world were booted or heavy shod, his silk- 
stockiiiged feet were thrust into pumps of early 
Oxford cut, and the predominant garment was 
the surtout, blue in colour, and of the original 
make before it came to be called a frock. 
Bound his neck was wrapped an ante-Brum- 
melite neckerchief (not a tie), which projected 
in many "wreaths like a great poultice — and so 
he took his walks abroad, a figure which he 
could himself have turned into admirable 
ridicule. 

One of the mysteries about him was, that 
his clothes^ though unlike any other person’s, 
were always old. This characteristic could not 
even be accounted for by the supposition that 
he had laid in a sixty years’ stock in Iii.s youth, 
for they always appeared to have been a good 
deal worn. The very umbrella was in keeping 
— it was of green silk, an obsolete colour ten 
years ag*o — and the handle was of a peculiar 
crosier-like formation in cast-horn, obviously 
not obtainable in. the market. His face was 
rudd}", but not with the ruddiness of youth; 
and, bearing on his head a Brutus wig of the 
light-brown hair which had long ago legiti- 
mately shaded his brow, when he stood still — 
except for his linen, w-hich was snowy -^’hite — 
one might suppose that he had been shot and 
stuffed on his return home from college, and 
had been sprinkled with the frowzy moukliness 
which time imparts to stuffed animals and 
other things, in which a semblance to the 
freshness of living nature is vainly attempted 
to be preserved. So if he were motionless ; but 
let him speak, and the internal fre.shness w*as 
still there, an ever-blooming garden of intellec- 
tual flowers. His antiquated costume was no 
longer gi-otesque — it harmonized with an anti- 
quated courtesy and high-bred gentleness of 
manner, -which he had acquired from the best 
sources, since he had seen the first company in 
his day, whether for rank or genius. And 
conversation and manner were far from ex- 
hausting his resources. He had a wonderful 
pencil — it was potent for the beautiful, the 
terrible, and the ridiculous; but it took a %vay- 
ward wilful course, like everything else about 
him. He had a brilliant pen, too, when he 
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ehofse to wield it: but the idea that he should 
exercise any of these his gifts in eommon dis- 
play liefore the world, for any even of the 
higher motives that make people desire fame 
and praise, would have sickened him. His 
faculties were his own as much as his collection, 
and to be used according to his caprice and 
pleasure. So fluttered through existence one 
who, had it been his fate to have his own bread 
to make, might have been a great man. Alas 
for the end! Some curious annotations are all 
that remain of his literary powers — some draw- 
ings and etchings in private collections all of 
liis artistic. His collection, with its long train 
of legends and associations, came to what he 
himself must have counted as dispersal. He 
left it to his housekeeper, who, like a wise 
woman, converted it into cash while its mys- 
terious reputation was fresh. Huddled in a 
great auction-room, its sevei'al catalogued items 
lay in humiliating contrast with the decorous 
order in which they were wont to be arranged. 
Sic transit gloria mumli. 

The BooJe-Hunter. 


The younger twain, in wonder lost were tliey. 

My gentle Kate, and my sweet Isabel: 

Long of our promised coming, day by day 
It had been their delight to hear aiul tell ; 

And now, when that long-^nromised hour was come. 
Surprise and wakening memory held them dumb. 

For in the infant mind, as in the old. 

When to its second chiirlhood life declines, 

A dim and troubled power dotli memory hold: 

But soon tiie light of yoimg remembrance shines 
Renewed, and inflne«ce.s (.*f dormant Jove 
Wakened within, with cpiickening influence move. 

0 happy season theins, wlmn absence brings 
Small feeling of privation, none of pain, 

Yet at the pre.sent object love re-spi-ing.s, 

As night-closed flowers at luorn expaiid again 1 
Nor deem our second itiiancy nnble.ss’d, 

AVhen gradually composetl we sink to rest. 

Soon tlmy grew blithe, a.s they were wont to be; 

Her old endearments each began to seek: 

And Isabel drew near to climb 2 ny knee, 

And pat with fondling hand her father s cheek; 
With voice, and touch, and look, reviving thus 
The feelings which had slept in long disuse. 
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BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

0 joyful hour, when to otir longing home 
The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh! 

When the first sound went forth, “'They come! they 
come ! ” 

And hope’s impatience quickened every eye! 

“ Never laid man, whom Heaven would heap with bliss, 
l^tore glad return, more happy hour than this.” 

.\loft on yonder bench, with arms dispread, 

Hdy boy stood shouting there his father’s name, 
Waving his hat around his happy head; 

And there, a younger group, his sisters came; 

Smiling they stood, %vith looks of pleased surprise, 
Wiiile tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 

Soon each and all came crowding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight; 

What welcomiugs of hand and lip Avere there I 
And when those overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss. 

Life hath no purer, deeper happiness. 

Here silently between her parents stood 
My dark-eyed Bertha, timid as a dove; 

And gently oft from time to time she wooed 
Pressure of liand, or word, or look of love, 

With impulse shy of bashful tenderness, 

Soliciting again the wished caress. . 


But there stood one wdiose heart could entertain 
And comprehend the fulness of the joy; 

! The father, teacher, playmate, was again 
Come to hi.s only and his studious boy; 

And he beheld again that mother’s eye. 

Which with such ceaseless care had watched his infancy. 

It Avas a group Avhich Richter, had he vieAved, 

Might have deemed worthy of his perfect .skill; 

The keen impatience of the younger brood, 

Theii* eager eyes and fingers never still; 

The hope, the AA'onder, and the restless joy 

Of those glad girls, and that vociferous boy! 

The aged friend serene with quiet smile, 

Who in their pleasure finds her own delight; 

The mother’s heartfelt happiness the Avhile; 

The aunts, rejoicing in the joj-ful sight; 

And he who, in his gaiety of heart, 

With glib and noisy tongue performed the showman’s 
part. 

Scoff ye Avho will ! but let me, gracious Heaven, 
Preserve this boyish heart till life’s last day ! 

For so that inAvard light by natiire given 
Shall still direct and cheer me on my way; 

And brightening as the shades of age descend. 

Shine forth with heavenly radiance at the end. 

The Foetus Filgriinage to Waterloo* 
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THE MAK WHO STOLE A MEETING- 
HOUSE. 

BY J. T. TEOWBRIDGE.^ 

On a recent journey to the Pennsylvania oil 
regions, I stopped one evening with a fellow- 
traveller at a village which had just been 
thrown into a turmoil of excitement by the 
exploits of a horse-thief As we sat around 
the tavern hearth, after supper, we heard the 
particulars of the rogue’s capture and escape 
fully discussed; then followed many another 
tale of theft and robbery, told amid curling 
puffs of tobacco-smoke; until, at the close of 
an exciting story, one of the natives turned to 
my travelling acquaintance, and, with a broad 
laugh, said, “Kin you beat that, stranger?” 

“Well, I don’t know, — maybe I could if I 
should try. I never happened to fall in with 
any such tall horse-stealing as you tell of, but 
I knew a man who stole a meeting-house 
once.” 

“Stole a meetiii’-house! That goes a little 
beyant anything yit,” remarked another of the 
honest villagers. “Ye don’t mean he stole it 
and carried it away?” 

“Stole it and carried it away,” repeated my 
travelling companion, seriously, crossing his 
legs, and resting his arm on the back of his 
chair. “And, more than all that, I helped 
him.” 

“How happened that? — for you don’t look 
much like a thief yourself.” 

All eyes were now turned upon my friend, 
a plain New England farmer, whose honest 
homespun appearance and candid speech com- 
manded respect. 

“I was his hired man, and I acted under 
orders. His name was Jed wort — Old Jed wort 
the boys called him, although he wasn’t above 
fifty when the crooked little circumstance hap- 
pened, which ril make as straight a story of 
as I can, if the company would like to hear it.” 

“Sartin, stranger! sartin! about stealin’ the 
meetin’ -house,” chimed in t^wo or three voices. 

My friend cleared his throat, put his hair 
behind his ears, and with a gi-ave, smooth face, 
but with a merry twinkle in his shrewd gray 
eye, began as follows : — 

“Jedwort, I said his name was; and I shall 
never forget how he looked one particular 
morning. He stood leaning on the front gate 


1 From Coupon Bond^, and other Stones, Boston : J. 
R. Osgood & Co. See Casquet of Idterature, p. 393, 
vol ii. 


— or rather on the post, for the gate itself was 
such a shackling concern a child couldn’t have 
leaned on’t without breaking it down. And 
Jedwort was no cliild. Think of a stoutish, 
stooping, duck-legged man, with a mountain- 
ous back, strongly suggestive of a bag of grist 
under his shirt, — and you have him. That 
imaginary grist had been growing heavier and 
heavier, and he more and more l)ent under it j 
for the last fifteen years and more, until his 
head and neck just came forward out from 
between his shoulders like a turtle’s from its 
shell. His arms hung, as he walked, almost 
to the ground. Being curved with the elbow.s 
outward, he looked for all the world, in a front 
view, like a waddling interrogation -point en- 
closed in a parenthesis. If man was ever a 
quadruped, as Uvo heard some folks tell, and 
rose gradually from four legs to two, there 
must have been a time, very early in his his- 
tory, when he went about like Old Jedwort. 

“The gate had been a very good gate in its 
day. It had even been a genteel gate when 
Jedwort came into possession of the place by 
marrying his wife, who inherited it from her 
uncle. That was some twenty years before, 
and everything had been going to rack and 
ruin ever since. 

“Jedwort himself had been going to rack and 
ruin, morally speaking. He was a middling 
decent sort of man when I first knew him; and 
I judge there must have been something about 
him more than common, or he never could 
have got such a wife. But then women do 
marry sometimes unaccountably. 

“I speak with feeling on this subject, for I 
had an opportunity of seeing what Mrs. Jedwort 
had to put up with from a man no woman of 
her stamp could do anything but detest. She 
was the patientest creature you ever saw. She 
was even too patient. If 1 had been tied to 
such a cub, I think I should have cultivated 
the beautiful and benignant qualities of a wild 
cat; there would have been one good fight, and 
one of us would have been living, and the 
other would have been dead, and that would 
have been the end of it. But Mrs. Jedwort 
bore and bore untold miseries, and a large 
number of children. She had had nine of 
these, and three were under the sod and six 
above it when Jedwort ran off with the meet- 
ing-house in the way I am going on to tell 
you. There was Maria, the oldest girl, a per- 
fect picture of what her mother had been at 
nineteen. Then there were the two boys, Bare 
and Dan, fine young fellows, spite of their 
father. Then came Lottie and Susie, and then 
Willie, a little four-year-old. 
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« It was amazing to see what the mother 
woiihl do to keep her family looking decent 
with the little means she had. For Jed wort 
was the tightest screw ever you sa-iv. It was 
avarice that had spoiled him, and came so near 
turning him into a beast. The boys used to 
say he grew so bent looking in the dirt for 
})ennies. That 'was true of his mind, if not of 
Ills body. He 'was a poor man, and a pretty 
respectable man, when he married his wdfe; 
but lie had no sooner come into possession of a 
little property than he gre'w crazy for more. 
There are a good many men in the wmrld, that 
nobody looks upon as monomaniacs, who are 
crazy in just that sort of way. They are all 
for laying up money, depriving themselves of 
comforts, and their families of the advantages 
of society and education, just to add a few 
dollars to their hoard ev^ery year; and so they 
keep on till they die and leave it to their chil- 
dren, who 'would be much better off if a little 
more had been invested in the cultivation of 
their minds and manners, and less in stocks 
and bonds. 

^Medw'ort was just one of that class of men, 
although perhaps he carried the fault I speak . 
of a little to excess. A dollar looked so big to 
him, and he held it so close, that at last he 
couldn't see much of anytliiiig else. By de- 
grees he lost all regard for decency and his 
neighbours’ opinions. His children went bare- 
foot, even after they got to be great boys and 
girls, because he 'was too mean to buy them 
shoes. It was pitiful to see a nice, interesting 
girl like Maria, go about looking as she did, 
while her father was piling his money into the 
bank. She 'wanted to go to school and learn 
music, and be somebody; but he wouldn’t 
keep a hired girl, and so she was obliged to 
stay at home and do housework; and she could 
no more have got a dollar out of him to pay 
for clothes and tuition, than you could squeeze 
sap out of a hoe-handle. 

•‘ The only way his wife could ever get any- 
thing new for the family was by stealing butter 
from her own daiiy, and selling it behind his 
back. ^ You needn’t say anything to Mr. Jed- 
worfc about this batch of butter,’ she would 
hint to the storekeeper; ""but you may hand 
the money to me, or I will take my pay in 
goods. ’ In this way a new gown, or a piece of 
cloth for the boys’ coats, or something' else the 
family needed, would be smuggled into the 
house, with fear and trembling lest old J'ed- 
wort should make a row and find whei-e the 
money came from. 

“The house inside was kept neat as a pin; 
but everything around it looked terribly shift- 
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less. It was built originally in an ambitious 
style, and painted white. It had four tall 
fi'ont pillans, supporting the portion of the 
roof that came over the porch, — lifting up the 
eyebrows of the house, if I may so expre.ss 
myself, and making it look as if it was going 
to vsneeze. Half the blinds 'were ofi* their 
hinges, and the rest fiapped in the wind. The 
fi’ont-door step had rotted away. Tlie porch 
had once a good floor, but for years Jed wort 
had been in the habit of going to it whenever 
he 'Wanted a hoard for the pig-pen, until not a 
bit of floor was left, 

“But I began to tell about Jed wort leaning 
on the gate that morning. Vfe had all noticed 
him; and as Dave and i brought in the milk, 
his mother asked, ‘ What is your father plan- 
ning now? Half the time he stands there, 
looking up the road; or else he’s walking up 
that way in a brown study.’ 

“ ‘ He’s got his eye on the old meeting-house,’ 
say.s Dave, setting down his pail. ‘ He has been 
watching it and walking round it, off and on, 
for a week.’ 

“That was the first intimation I had of 
what the old fellow was up to. But after 
breakfast he followed me out of the house, as 
if he had something on his mind to say to 
me. 

“SStark,’ says he at last, 'you’ve always 
insisted on’t that I wasn’t an enterprisin’ 
man.’ 

“ 'I insist on’t still,’ says I; for I was in the 
habit of talking mighty plain to him, and 
joking him in'etty hard sometimes. Mf I 
had this farm, I’d show you enterprise. You 
wouldn’t see the hogs in the garden half the 
time, just for want of a good fence to keep ’em 
out. You wouldn’t ace the very best strip of 
land lying -waste, just for want of a ditch. You 
wouldn’t see that stone wall by the road tum- 
bling down year after year, till by-and-by you 
won’t be able to see it for the weeds and 
thistles.’ 

“'Yes,’ says he, sarcastically, 'ye’d lay out 
ten times as much money on the place as ye’d 
ever git back agin. I’ve no doubt. But I believe 
in economy.’ 

“That provoked me a little, and I said, 
'Economy! you’re one of the kind of men 
that’ll skin a flint for sixpence and spoil a 
jack-knife woi-th a shilling. You waste fodder 
and grain enough every three years to pay for 
a bigger barn — to say nothing of the incon- 
venience.’ 

“ ' Wal, Stark, ’ says he, grinning and scratch- 
ing his head, 'I’ve made up my mind to have 
a bigger barn, if I have to steal one.’ 
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“ ‘ That T^on*t be the first thing you’ve stole 
neither/ says I. 

‘^Hc fiared up at that. ‘Stole?’ says he. 
‘What did I ever steal?’ 

‘“Well, for one thing, the rails the freshet 
last spring drifted off from Talcott’s land onto 
yours, and you grabbed: what was that but 
stealing?’ 

“ ‘That was luck. He couldn’t swear to his 
rails. By the way, they’ll jest come i n play now. ’ 

‘“They’ve come in play already,’ says I. 

‘ They’ve gone on to the old fences all over the 
farm, and I could use a thousand more without 
making much show.’ 

‘“That’s ’cause you’re so dumbed extrava- 
gant with rails, as you are with everything 
else. A few loads can be spared from the 
fences here and there, as well as not. Harness 
up the team, boys, and git together enough to 
make about ten rods o’ zigzag, two rails high. ’ 

“‘Two rails?’ Saji'S Dave, who had a healthy 
contempt for the old man’s narrow, contracted 
way of doing things. ‘What’s the good of 
such a fence as that?’ 

‘“It’ll be,’ says I, ‘like the single bar in : 
music. When our old singing-master asked 
his class once what a single bar was. Bill Wil- 
kins spoke up and said, ‘ It’s a bar that horses 
and cattle jump over, and pigs and sheep run 
under. ’ What do you expect to keep out with 
two rails?’ 

“‘The law, boys, the says Jedwort. 

‘ I know what I’m about. I’ll make a fence 
the laio can’t run under nor jump over; and I 
don’t care a cuss for the cattle and pigs. You 
git the rails, and I’ll rip some boards oif ’m the 
pig-pen to make stakes.’ 

“ ‘Boards a’n’t good for nothin’ for stakes,’ 
says Dave. ‘Besides, none can’t be spared 
from the pig- pen.’ 

“ ‘I’ll have boards enough in a day or two 
for forty pig-pens, ’ says J ed wort. ‘ Bring along 
the rails, and dump ’em out in the road for 
the present, and say nothin’ to nobody/ 

“We got the rails, and he made Ms stakes; 
and right away after dinner he called us out. 
‘Come, boys,’ says he, ‘now we’ll astonish the 
natives.’ 

“The waggon stood in the road, with the 
last jag of rails still on it. Jedwort piled on 
his stakes, and threw on the crowbar and axe, 
while we were hitching up the team. 

“ ‘Now, drive on. Stark,’ says he. 

“ ‘Yes: but where shall I drive to?’ 

‘“To the old meetin’-house,’ says Jedwort, 
trudging on ahead. 

“The old meeting-house stood on an open 
common, at the north-east corner of his farm. 


A couple of cross-roads bounded it on two sides; 
and it was bounded on the other two by Jed- 
wort’s overgrown stone wail. It was a square, 
old-fashioned building, with a low steeple, that 
had a belfry, but no bell in it, and with a high 
square pulpit and high straight-backed pews 
inside. It was now some time since meetings 
had been held there; the old society that used 
to meet there having separated, one division of 
it building a fashionable chapel in the North 
Village, and the other a fine new church at 
the Centre. 

“Now, the peculiarity about the old church 
property was, that nobody had any legal title 
to it. A log meeting-house had been built 
there when the country was first settled and 
land was of no account. In the course of time 
that was torn down, and a good framed bouvse 
put up in its place. As it belonged to the 
whole community, no title, either to the house 
or land, was ever recorded; and it wasn’t until 
after the society dissolved that the question 
came up as to how the property w’as to be dis- 
posed of. While the old deacons were carefully 
thinking it over, Jedwoii was on hand to settle 
it by putting in his claim. 

“‘Now, boys,’ says he, ‘ye see what I’m 
up to.’ 

Yes/ says I, provoked as I could be at 
the mean trick, ‘and I knew it was some sucli 
mischief all along. You never show any en- 
terprise, as jmu call it, unless it is to get the 
start of a neighbour. ’ 

“ ‘But what are you up to, pa?’ says Dan, 
who didn’t see the trick yet. 

“The old man says, ‘I’m goin’ to fence in 
the rest part of my farm.’ 

“ ‘What rest part?’ 

“ ‘This part that never was fenced; the old 
meetin’-house common. ’ 

“‘But, pa,’ says Dave, disgusted as I was, 
‘you’ve no claim on that/ 

“ ‘ Wal, if I ha’n’t, I’ll make a claim. Give 
me the crowbar. Now, here’s the corner, nigh 
as I can squint;’ and he stuck the bar into the 
ground. ‘ Make a fence to here from the wall, 
both sides. Now work spry, for there comes 
Deacon Talcott.’ 

“‘Wal, wall’ says the Deacon, coming up, 
puffing with excitement; ‘what yc doin’ to the 
old meetin’-house?’ 

“ ‘Wal,’ says Jedwort, driving away at his 
stakes, and never looking up, ‘I’ve been con- 
siderin’ some time what I should do with ’t, 
and I’ve concluded to make a barn on ’t.’ 

‘“Make a barn! make a barn!’ cries the 
Deacon. ‘ Who give ye liberty to make a barn 
of the house of God ?’ 
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Nobody ; I take the liberty. Why 
shouldn’t I do what I please with my own 
prop’ty?’ 

‘Your own property — what do ye mean? 
’T a’n’t your meetiir -house.’ 

‘Whose is’t, if ’t a’n’t mine?’ says Jedwoi% 
lifting his turtle’s head from between his hori- 
zontal shoulders, and grinning in the Deacon’s 
hice. 

“ ‘ It belongs to the society/ says the Deacon. 

“‘But the s’ciety’s pulled up stakes and 
gone off.’ • 

“ ‘It belongs to individooals of the society 
— to individooals.’ 

“ ‘Wal, I’m an individooal/ says Jedwort. 

‘“You! you never went to meetin’ here a 
dozen times in your life! ’ 

“‘I never did have my share of the old 
meetin’-house, that’s a fact/ says Jedwort; 
‘but I’ll make it up now.’ 

“ ‘But what are ye fencin’ up the common 
for?’ sa3’s the Deacon. 

“ ‘ It’ll make a good calf-pastur’. I’ve never 
had my share o’ the valiy o’ that either. I’ve 
let my neighbours’ pigs and critters run on’t 
long enough; and now I’m jest^goin’ to take 
possession o’ my own. ’ 

‘“Your own!’ says the Deacon, in perfect 
consternation. ‘Y^ou’ve no deed on’t.’ 

“ ‘ Wal, have jmu?’ 

“ ‘No — but — the society — ’ 

“ ‘The s’ciety, I tell ye,’ says Jedwort, hold- 
ing his head up longer than I ever knew^ him 
to hold it up at a time, and grinning ail the 
while in Talcott’s face — ‘the s’ciety is split to 
pieces. There a’n’t no s’ciety now, any more 
’n a pig’s a pig arter you’ve butchered and e’t 
it. You’ve e’t the pig amongst ye, and left 
me the pen. The s’ciety never had a deed o’ 
this 'ere prop’tjg and no man never had a deed o’ 
this ’ere prop’t}^ My wife’s gran’daddjg ’when 1 
he took up the land here, was a good-natered 
sort of man, and he allowed a corner on’t for 
Ills neighbours to put up a temp’i'ary meetin’- 
hoiise. That was finally used up — the kind 
o’ preaehin’ they had them days was enough 
to use up in a little time any house that wa’n’t 
fire-proof; and when that was preached to pieces 
they put up another shelter in its place. This 
is it. And now’t the land a’n’t used no more 
for the puppose ’twas lent for, it goes back 
nat’rally to the estate ’twas took from, and the 
buildin’s along with it. ’ 

“‘That’s ail a sheer fabrication,’ says the 
Deacon. ‘ This land was never a part of what’s 
now your farm, any more than it was a part 
of mine.’ 

“ ‘Wal,’ sa^^s Jedwort, ‘I look at it in my 


way, and you’ve a perfect right to look at it 
in your way. But I’m goin’ to make sure o’ 
my way, by puttin’ a fence round the hull 
concern.’ 

“ ‘ And you’re usin’ some of niy rails for to 
do it with ! ’ says the Deacon. 

“ ‘Can yon swear ’t they’re your rails?’ 

“ ‘Yes, I can; they’re rails the freshet car- 
ried off from my farm last spring, and landed 
onto yonrn.’ 

“ ‘So I’ve heard ye say. But can jmii swear 
to the partic’lar rails? Can you swear, for in- 
stance, ’t this ’ere is your rail ? or this ’ere one ?’ 

“ ‘No; I can’t swear to precisely them two 
— but — ’ 

‘“Can jmu swear to these two? or to any 
one or two?’ saj^s Jedwort. ‘No, ye can’t. 
Ye can swear to the lot in general, but you 
can’t swear to any partic’lar rail, and that kind 
o’ swearin’ won’t stand law, Deacon Talcott. 
I don’t boast of bein’ an edicated man, but I 
know suthin’ o’ what law is, and when I know 
it, I dror a line there, and I toe that line, 
and I make my neighbours toe that line. 
Deacon Talcott. Nine p’ints of the law is pos- 
session, and I’ll have possession o’ this ’ere 
house and land by fencin’ on’t in; and though 
every man ’t comes along should say these ’ere 
rails belong to them, I’ll fence it in with these 
’ere ver}^ rails. ’ 

“ Jedwort said this, wagging his obstinate 
old head, and grinning with his face turned 
up pugnaciously at the Deacon; then went to 
work again as if he had settled the question, 
and didn’t wish to discuss it any further. 

“As for Talcott, he was too full of '^NTath 
and boiling indignation to answer such a speech. 
He knew that Jedwort had managed to get the 
start of him with regard to the rails, by mixing 
a few of his own with those he had stolen, so 
that nobody could tell ’em apart; and he saw 
at once that the meeting-house was in danger 
of going the same way, just for want of an 
owner to swear out a clear title to the property. 
He did just the wisest thing when he swallowed 
his vexation, and hurried off to alarm the 
leading men of the two societies, and to con- 
sult a lawyer. . . . The common was fenced 
in by sundown; and the next day Jedwort had 
over a house-mover from the North Village to 
look and see what could be done with the 
building. ‘ Can ye snake it over, and drop it 
back of my house?’ says he. 

“‘It’ll be a hard job,’ saj's old Bob, ‘with- 
out you tear down the steeple fust.’ 

“ But Jedwort said, ‘ What’s a meetin’-house 
’thout a steeple? I’ve got my heart kind o’ 
set on that steeple, and I’m bound to go the 
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Imll hog on tlm 'ere concern^ now I’ve 
began. ’ 

" I vow/ says Bob, examining the timbers, 

I won’t warrant but what the old thing’ll all 
tumble down. ’ 

4’11 resk it.’ 

‘ Yes; but who’ll resk the lives of me and 
mj-men/ 

' 0, you’ll see if it’s re’ly goin’ to tumble, 
and look out. I’ll engage ’t me and my boys 
’ll do tiie most dangerous part of the ’work. 
Dumbed if I -wouldn’t agree to ride in the 
steeple and ring the bell, if there was one.’ 

It wasn’t many days before Bob came over 
again, bringing with him this time his screws 
and ropes and rollers, his men and timbers, 
horse and capstan; and at last the old house 
might have been seen on its travels. 

It ’was an exciting time all around. The 
societies found that Jedwort’s fence gave him 
the first claim to house and land, unless a 
regular siege of the law was gone through to 
beat him olf — and then it might turn out that 
he would beat them. Some said fight him; 
some said let him be — the thing a’n’t worth 
going to law for; and so, as the leading men 
couldn’t agree as to what should be done, 
nothing ’^vas done. That was just what Jed- 
wori had expected, and he laughed in his sleeve 
while Bob and his boys screwed up the old 
meeting-house, and got their beams under it, 
and set it on rollers, and slued it around, and 
slid it on the timbers laid for it across into 
Jedwort’s field, steeple foremost, like a loco- 
motive on a track. 

^‘'It was a trying time for the women-folks 
at home. Maria had declared that if her father 
did persist in stealing the meeting-house, she 
would not stay a single day after it, but would 
follow Dave, who had already gone away. 

"That touched me pretty close, for, to tell 
the truth, it was rather more Maria than her 
mother that kept me at work for the old man. 
‘'If you go,’ says I, Hhen there is no object for 
me to stay; I shall go too.’ 

That’s what I supposed,’ says she; 'for 
there’s no reason in the world why you should 
stay- But then Dan will go; and who’ll be 
left to take sides with mother? That’s what 
troubles me. 0, if she could only go too! 
But she won’t, and she couldn’t if she would, 
with the other children depending on her. 
Dear, dear! what shall we do?’ 

" The poor girl put her head on my shoulder, 
and cried; and if I should own up to the truth, 

I suppose I cried a little too. For where’s the 
man that can hold a sweet woman’s head on 
his shoulder, while she sobs out her trouble, 


and he hasn’t any power to help her — who, I 
say, can do any less, under such circumstances, 
than drop a tear or two for company ? 

" 'Never mind; don't hurry,’ says Mrs. Jed- 
wort. ' Be patient, and wait awhile, and it’ll 
all turn out right, I’m sure.’ 

"‘Yes, you always say, "Be patient, and 
wait!”’ says Maria, brushing back her hair. 
'But, for my part, I’m tired of waiting, and 
my patience has given out long ago. We can’t 
always live in this way, and we may as well 
make a change now as ever. But I can’t bear 
the thought of going and leaving you. ’ 

" Here the two younger girls came in, and 
seeing that crying was tlie order of the day, 
they began to cry; and when they heard Maria 
talk of going, they declared they would go; 
and even little Willie, the four-year-old, began 
to howl. 

I "'There, there! Maria! Lottie! Susie! ’said 
‘ Mrs. Jedworfc, in her calm way; 'Willie, hush 
up ! I don’t know what we are to do; hut I 
feel that something is going to happen that 
will show us the right way, and we are to wait. 
Now go and wash the dishes, and set the 
cheese.’ 

"That was just after breakfast, the second 
day of the moving; and sure enough, some- 
thing like what she prophesied did ha 2 )pen 
before another sun. 

"The old frame held together pretty well 
till along toward night, when the steeple showed 
signs of seceding. 'There she goes! She's 
falling now! ’ sung out the boys, who had been 
hanging around all day in hopes of seeing the 
thing tumble. 

"The house was then within a few rods of 
where Jedwort wanted it; but Bob stopped 
right there, and said it wasn’t safe to haul it 
another inch. ' That steeple’s bound to come 
down, if we do/ says he. 

"'Not by a dumbed sight, it a’n’t,’ says 
Jedwort. 'Them cracks a’n’t nothin’; the 
j’ints is all firm yit.’ He wanted Bob to go 
up and examine; but Bob shook his head — 
the concern looked too shaky. Then he told 
me to go up, but I said I hadn’t lived quite 
long enough, and had a little rather be smoking 
my pipe on terra firma. Then the boys began 
to hoot. 'Dumbed if ye a’n’t all a set of cow- 
ards,’ says he. 'I’ll go up myself.’ 

"We waited outside while he climbed up 
inside. The boys jumped on the ground to 
jar the steeple, and make it fall. One of them 
blew a horn — as he said, to bring down the old 
Jericho — and another thought he’d help things 
along by starting up the horse, and giving the 
building a little wrench. But Bob put a stop 
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to iliat; and finally out came a head from the 
belfry window. It was Jedworfc, who shouted 
down to us; ‘'There a'n't a j’int or brace gin 
out. Start tlio lioss, and I’ll ride. Pa8S me 
tip fJiat 'ere Kor'ti^ and — ’ 

list then there came a cracking and loosen- 
ing of timbers, and we that stood nearest had 
only time to jump out of the 'way, when down 
came the steeple crashing to the ground, with 
Jedwort in it.’' 

‘•I hope it killed the cuss/' said one of 
the village story-tellers. 

“Worse than that,” replied my friend; "*it 
just cracked his skull — not enough to put an 
end to his miserable life, but only to take 
away what little sense he had. We got the 
doctors to him, and they patched up his broken 
head; and by George it made me mad to see 
the fiiss the 'women-folks made over him. It 
would have been my way to let him die; but 
they w’ere as anxious and attentive to him as 
if he had been the kindest husband and most 
indulgent father that ever lived; for that’s 
women’s style : they’re unreasoning creatures. 

“ Along towards morning we persuaded Mrs. 
Jedwort, who had been up all night, to lie 
down a spell and catch a little rest, while Maria 
and I sat up and watched with the old man. 
All was still except our whispers and his heavy 
breathing; there was a lamp burning in the 
next room; when all of a sudden a light shone 
into the window^ and about the same time 
we fieard a imriiig and crackling sound. We 
looked out, and saw the night all lighted up 
as if by some great fire. As it appeared to be 
on the other side of the house, we ran to the 
door, and there what did we see but the old 
meeting- house all in flames. Some fellows had 
set fire to it to' spite Jedwort, It must have 
been burning some time inside; for when we 
looked out the flames had burst thi’ough the 
roof. 

^^xVs the night was perfectly still, except a 
light wind blowing away from the other build- 
ings on the place, we raised no alarm, but just 
stood in the door and saw it burn. And a glad 
sight it was to us, you may be sure. I just 
held Maria close to my side, and told her that 
ail was well — it was the best thing that could 
happen. ^0 yes/ says she, "it seems to me as 
though a kind Providence was burning up his 
sin and shame out of our sight.' 

"" I had never yet said anything to her about 
marriage — for the time to come at that had 
never seemed to arrive; but there's nothing 
like a little excitement to bring things to a 
focus. You've seen water in a tnmbler just at 
the freezing-point, but not exactly able to 


make up its mind to freeze, when a little jar 
will set the crystals forming, and in a minute 
what was liquid is ice. It was the sliock of 
events that night that touched my life into 
crystals — not of ice, gentlemen, by any manner 
of means. 

"‘After the fire had got along so far that the 
meeting-house was a gone case, an alarm was 
given, probably by the very fellows that set it, 
and a hundred people were on the spot before 
the thing had done burning. 

""Of course these circumstances put an end 
to the breaking up of the family. Dave was 
sent for, and came home. Then, as soon as 
we saw that the old man’s brain was injured 
so that he wasn’t likely to recover his mind, 
the boys and I went to work and put that fiirm 
thi’oiigh a course of improvement it would have 
done your eyes good to see. The eliildren were 
sent to school, and Mrs. J edwort had all the 
money she wanted now to clothe them, and to 
provide the house with comforts, without steal- 
ing her own butter. Jedwort was a burden; 
but, in spite of him, tliat was just about the 
happiest family, for the next four years, that 
ever lived on this planet. 

""Jedwort soon got his bodily health, but I 
don’t think he knew one of us again after his 
hurt. As near as I could get at his state of 
mind, he thought he had been changed into 
I some sort of animal. He seemed inclined to 
take me for a master, and for four years he 
followed me around like a dog. During that 
time he never spoke, but only whined and 
growled. When I said, "Lie dmvn,’ he'd lie ' 
down; and when I whistled he’d come. 

""I used sometimes to make him work; and 
certain simple things he ivoiild do very well 
as long as I was by. One day I had a jag of 
hay to get in; and, as the boys were away, I 
thought I’d have him load it. I pitched it on 
to the waggon about where it ought to lie, and 
looked to him only to pack it down. There 
turned out to be a bigger load than I had ex- 
pected, and the higher it got the worse the 
shape of it, till finally, as I was starting it 
towards the barn, off it rolled, and the old man 
with it, head foremost. 

""He struck a stone heap, and for a moment 
I thought he was killed. But he jumped up 
and spoke for the first time. blow it/ 

says he, finishing the sentence he had begun 
four years before, when he called for the horn 
to be passed up to him. 

"" I couldn't have been much more astonished 
if one of the horses had spoken. But I saw at 
once that there was an expression in Jedwort’s 
face that hadn't been there since his tumble 
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in the belfry; and I knew that, as Ms wits had 
been knocked out of him by one blow on the 
head, so another blow had knocked 'em in 
again. 

, « < Where’s Bob? ’ says he, looking all around. 

‘Bob?’ says I, not thinking at first who 
he meant. ‘Oh, Bob is dead — he has been 
dead these three years.’ 

“Without noticing my reply, he exclaimed, 
‘Where did all that hay come from? Where’s 
the old meetin’-house?’ 

“ ‘Don’t you knowf says I. ‘Some rognes 
set fire to it the night after you got hurt, and 
burned it up.’ 

“Ho seemed then just beginning to realize 
that something extraordinary had happened. 

“ ‘Stark,’ says he, ‘what’s the matter with 
ye ? You’re changed. ’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘I wear my beard now, and 
IVe grown older!’ 

“ ‘Dumbed if ’t a’n’t odd! ’ says he. ‘Stark, 
what in thunder’s the matter with meT 

“ ‘You’ve had meeting-house on the brain 
for the past four years,’ says I; ‘that’s what’s 
the matter.’ 

“It was some time before I could make him 
understand that he had been out of his head, 
and that so long a time had been a blank to 
him. 

“Then he said, ‘Is this my farm?’ 

“ ‘Don’t you know it?’ says 1. 

“ ‘ It looks more slicked up than ever it used 
to,’ says he. 

“‘Yes,’ says I; ‘and you’ll find everything 
else on the place slicked up in about the same 
way.’ 

“ ‘Where’s Dave?’ says he. 

“ ‘ Dave has gone to town to see about selling 
the wool.’ 

“‘Where’s Dan?’ 

“ ‘Dan’s in college. He takes a great notion 
to medicine, and we’i’e going to make a doctor 
of him. ’ 

“ ‘Whose house is that?’ says he, as I was 
taking Mm home. 

“ ‘Ho wonder you don’t know it,’ says I. 
‘It has been painted, and shingled, and had 
new blinds put on; the gates and fences are 
all in prime condition; and that’s a new barn 
we put up a couple of years ago. ’ 

“‘Where does the money come from to 
make all these improvements?’ 

“‘It comes off the place,’ says I. ‘We 
haven’t run in debt the first cent for anything, : 
but we’ve made the farm more profitable than ! 
it ever was before.’ 

“ ‘ That m?/ house?’ he repeated wonderingly 
as we approached it. ‘What sound is that?’ 


“ ‘ That’s Lottie practising her lesson on the 
piano.’ 

“‘A piancr in my house?’ he muttered. 
‘ I can’t stand that ! ’ He listened. ‘ 1 1 sounds 
pooty though! ’ 

“ ‘Yes, it does sound pretty, and I guess 
you’ll like it. How does the place suit you?’ 

‘“It holes pooty.’ He started. ‘ What 
young lady is that?’ 

“ It was Lottie, who had left her music and 
stood by the window. 

“ ‘My dahter! ye don’t say! Dumbed if she 
; a’n’t a mighty nice gal.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ says I; ‘she takesafter her mother.’ 

“ ‘ Just then Susie, who beard talking, ran 
to the door. 

“ ‘Who’s that agin?’ says Jedwort. 

“ I told him. 

Wal, she's a mighty nice-lookin’ gal!’ 

“‘Yes,’ says I; ‘sAe takes after her mother.’ 

“Little Willie, now eight years old, came 
out of the wood-shed with a bow and arrow in 
his hand, and stared like an owl, hearing his 
father talk. 

“‘What boy is that?’ says Jedwort. And 
when I told him, he muttered, ‘He’s an ugly- 
looking brat! ’ 

“ ‘He’s more like his fathei/ says I. 

“The truth is, Willie was such a fine boy 
the old man was afraid to praise him, for fear 
I’d say of him, as I’d said of the girls, that he 
favoured his mother. 

“ Susie ran back and gave the alarm, and 
then out came mother, and Maria with her 
baby in her arms — for I forgot to tell you that 
we had been married now nigh on to two years. 

“Well, the women-foiks were as much as- 
tonished as I had been when Jedwort first 
spoke, and a good deal more delighted. They 
drew him into the house, and I am bound to 
say he behaved remarkably well. He kept 
looking at his wife, and his children, and his 
grandchild, and the new paper on the walls, 
and the new furniture, and now and then ask- 
ing a question or making a remark. 

“ ‘It all comes back to me now,’ says he at 
last. ‘I thought I was living in the moon, 
wdth a superior race of human hein’s, and this 
is the place and you are the people, ’ 

“ It wasn’t more than a couple of days before 
he began to pry around, and find fault, and 
grumble at the expense; and I saw there was 
danger of things relapsing into something like 
their former condition. So I took him one 
side, and talked to him. 

“ ‘Jedwort,’ says I, ‘you’re like a man raised 
from the grave. You was the same as buried 
to your neighbours, and now they come and 
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look at you as they would at a dead man come 
to life. To you, it’s like coming into a new 
world; and I’ll leave it to you now if you don’t 
rather like the change from the old state of 
things to what you see around you to-day. 
you've seen how the family affairs go on — 
how pleasant everything is, and how we all 
enjoy ourselves. You hear the piano, and like 
it; you see your children sought after and re- 
spected — your wife in finer health and spirits 
tliaii you’ve ever known her since the day 
she was married; you see industry and neat- 
ness everywhere on the premises; and you’re 
a beast if you don’t like all that. In short, 
you see that our management is a great 
deal better than yours; and that %vc beat you 
•even in the matter of economy. Kow, what I 
want to know is this : whether you think you’d I 
like to fall into our way of living, or return 
like a hog to your wallow?’ 

H don’t say but what I like your way of 
livin’ very well,’ he grumbled. 

‘Then,’ says I, ‘you must just let us go 
ahead as we have been going ahead. Kow’s 
the time for you to turn about and be a re- 
spectable man, like your neighbours. Just 
own up, and say you’ve not only been out of 
your head the past four years, but that you’ve 
been more or less out of your head the last 
four-and-twenty years. But say you’re in your 
right mind now, and prove it l3y acting like a 
man in his right mind. Do that, and I’m 
•with you — we’re all with you. But go back 
to your old dirty ways, and you go alone. Kow 
I sha’n’t let you off till you tell me what you 
mean to do.’ 

“He hesitated some time, then said, ‘Maybe 
you’re about right, Stark; you and Dave and 
the old woman seem to be doin’ pooty well, and 
I guess rii let you go on.’” 

Hei’e my friend paused, as if his story was 
done; when one of the villagers asked, “About 
the land where the old meetin’-house stood — 
what ever was done with that?” 

“That ■n'-as appropriated for a new school- 
house, and there my little shavers go to school. ” 
“And old Jedwmrt, is he alive yet?” 

“Both Jed-wort and his wife have gone to 
that country -where meanness and dishonesty 
have a mighty poor chance — wdiere the only 
investments worth much are those recorded in 
the Book of Life. Mrs. Jedwort was rich in 
that kind of stock; and Jedwort’s account, I 
guess, ■rt'ill compare favourably with that of 
some respectable people, such as we all know. 

I tell ye, my friends,” continued my fellow- 
traveller, “there’s many a man, both in the 
higher and lower ranks of life, that ’twould do 


a deal of good, say nothing of the mercy 
’twould be to their families, just to knock ’em 
on the head, and make Kebuchadnezzars of 
em — then, after they’d been turned out to 
grass a fe’w years, let ’em come back again, and 
see how happy folks have been, and how well 
they have got along -witliout ’em. 

“I carry on the old place now,” he added. 
“ The younger girls are married off; Dan’s a 
doctor in the Korth Village; and as for Dave, 
he and I have struck ile. I’m going out to 
look at our property now. ” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 

Sing away, ay, sing away, 

Merry little bird, 

Always gayest of the gay, 

Though a woodland roundelay 
Y'ou ne’er sung nor heard; 

Though your life from youth to age 
Passes in a narrow cage. 

Kear the window wild birds fiy, 

Trees are waving round : 

Fair things everywhere you spy 
Through the glass pane’s mystery, 
Your small life’s suiall bound : 
Nothing hinders your desire 
But a little gilded wire. 

Like a human soul you seem 
Shut in golden bars : 

Placed amidst earth’s sunshine-stream. 
Singing to the morning beam, 
Dreaming ’neath the stars ; 

Seeing all life’s pleasures clear, — 

But they never can come near. 

Never! Sing, bird-poet mine, 

As most poets do; — 

Guessing by an instinct fine 
At some happiness divine 
Which they never knew. 

Lonely in a prison bright 
Hymning for the world’s delight. 

Yet, my birdie, you’re content 
In your tiny cage : 

Not a carol thence is sent 
But for happiness is meant — 

Wisdom pure as sage : 

Teaching, the true poet’s part 
Is to sing with merry heart. 


1 JPoems. London: Sampson. Low, Marston, & Co. 1S72. 
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SOs lie down tlioii peevisii pen, 
Eyes, shake oft* all tears; 
And rny wee bird, sing again: 
I’ll translate your song to men 
In these future years. 

“ Howsoe’er thy lot’s assigned, 
Meet it with a cheerful mind.” 


RESTRAINT. 

As the plough is the typical instrument of 
industry, so the fetter is the typical instrument 
of the restraint or subjection necessary in a 
nation — either literally, for its evil-doers, or 
figuratively, in accepted laws, for its wise and 
good men. You have to choose between this 
figurative and literal use ; for depend upon it, 
the more laws you accept, the fewer penalties 
you will have to endure, and the fewer punish- 
ments to enforce. For wise laws and just 
restraints are to a noble nation not chains, 
but chain-mail — strength and defence, though 
something also of an incumbrance. And this 
necessity of restraint, remember, is just as 
honourable to man as the necessity of labour. 
You hear every day greater numbers of foolish 
people speaking about liberty, as if it were 
such an honourable thing: so far from being 
that, it is, on the whole, and in the broadest 
sense, dishonourable, and an attribute of the 
lower creatures. No human being, however 
great or powerful, was ever so free as a fish. 
There is always something that he must, or 
must not do ; while the fish may do whatever 
he likes. All the kingdoms of the world put 
together are not half so large as the sea, and 
all the railroads and wheels that ever were, 
or will be invented, are not so easy as fins. 
You will find, on fairly thinking of it, that it 
is his Restraint which is honourable to man, 
not his Liberty; and, what is more, it is re- 
straint which is honourable even in the lower 
animals, A buttei’fiy is much more free than 
a bee; but you honour the bee more, just be^ 
cause it is subject to certain laws which fit it 
for orderly function in bee society. And 
throughout the world, of the twoabstract things, 
liberty and restraint, restraint is always the 
more honourable. It is true, indeed, that in 
these and all other matters you never can rea- 
son finally from the abstraction, for both 
liberty and restraint are good when they are 
nobly chosen, and both are bad when they are 
basely chosen; but of the two, I repeat, it is 
restraint which characterizes the higher crea- 
ture and betters the lower creature: and, from 


the ministering of the archangel to the labour 
of the insect — from the poising of the planets 
to the gravdtation of a grain of dust-— -the 
power and glory of all creatures, and all 
matter, consist in their obedience, not in their 
freedom. The sun has no liberty — a dead loaf 
has much. The dust of which you are formed 
has no liberty. Its liberty will come — with 
its corruption.— And, therefore, I say boldly, 
though it seems a strange thing to say in 
England, that as the first power of a nation 
consists in knowing how to guide the Plough, 
its second power consists in knowing how to 
wear the Fetter, 

JOHX Rtjskin. 


A LAND SHIPWRECK. 

In the height of their caroiising, all their brains 
Warm’d with the heat of wine, discourse was offered 
Of ships, and storms at sea ; when suddenly, 

Out of his wild giddiness, one conceives 
The room whei’ein they quaff’’d to be a pinnace, 
Moving and floating ; and the confused noise 
To be the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners ; 

That their unsteadfast footing did proceed 
Prom rocking of the vessel ; this conceived, 

Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 

And to look out for safety. Ply, saith one, 

XJp to the main-top, and discover ; he 
Climbs by the bedpost to the tester, there 
Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towai’ds ; 

And wills them, if they’ll save their ship and lives. 

To cast their lading overboard. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 

As to the sea, what next come to their hand — 

Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bedsteads, cups, 
Pots, plates, and glasses : here a fellow whistles ; 

They take him for the boatswain ; one lies struggling 
Upon the floor, as if he swam for life : 

A third takes the bass-viol for the cock-boat. 

Sits in the belly on’t, labours and rows ; 

His oar, the stick with which the fiddler play’d : 

A fourth bestrides his fellows, thinking to ’scape. 

As did Arion, on the dolphin’s back, 

Still fumbling on a gitteim. 

The rude multitude 

Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 
Cast from the windows, went by th’ ears about it ; 

The constable is called to atone the broil, 

Which done, and hearing such a noise within, 

Of imminent shipwreck, enters the house, and finds 
them 

In this confusion : they adore his staff, 

And think it Neptune’s trident ; and that he 
Came with his Tritons (so they call’d his watch) 

To calm the tempest and appease the waves : 

And at this point we left them. 

John Hbywood (1565).. 
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YAGABOIS^D JACK. 
by . hbney de' ' BA madelIiste. 

1 . . 

Vagabond Jack was certainly woiiiliy of his 
nickname, for ever since he . had arrived at 
Tears of discretion he was not known to have 
any home or any fixed abode. Always wander- 
ing over the mountain he slept anywhere, care- 
less though his bed were the bare ground. All 
the caves, grottoes, caverns, and crevasses of 
Mount Ventoiix belonged to him of natural 
right, and his sovereignty extended if need 
were over forty leagues as the crow flies, from 
the Barron to the borders of Savoy. 

His real name was John Gravier; but where 
will there be found a peasant in this part of 
the country wdio is known under the name he 
has derived from his forefiithers? Except the 
ciirS and the notary perhaps nobody in the 
village knew who John Gravier was; but as 
for Jack the Vagabond — why, the very youngest 
children knew this name, and he himself would 
have scarcely answered to any other. 

Being left an orphan while quite young, 
Jack was a child of nature in the fullest sense 
of the term. Very jealous of his liberty and 
even somew'hat wild, he could not long remain 
in service in the house of a stranger, and soon 
broke loose from all guardianship. Active as 
a monkey, almost proof against fatigue, patient, 
and temperate, he rapidly became an excellent 
poacher, and able to give odds to the most ex- 
pert trappers. As a matter of course he soon 
had a crow to pluck with the gendarmes, whose ' 
duty it was to keep order in the country; and 
such fame did he gain in the battles that were 
every now and again taking place that it was 
always to him the hardest blows were attri- 
buted. Matters were at this stage, and as yet 
he had not brought himself under the notice 
of the law farther than having information 
lodged against him for breaches of the game- 
hnvs, tavern quarrels, and such like, when a 
decisive event took place that placed him in 
open rebellion against the whole social order 
of his country. 

On the day of the conscription Jack did not 
appear to draw his lot along with his comrades. 
The maire di’ew for him, and drew one of the 
most unlucky numbers. So here was Jack a 
soldier for seven yeans, at the beck and call of 
his officers. He a soldierl He to be forced 
to dwell in towns, to wear a uniform, to obey 
without a word, to submit to discipline, to 
sleep in quarters, and to begin anew every day 
for seven years the same dreary and monoto- 


nous task! Poor Jack, was this possible! It 
would have been something if there had been 
a chance of fighting, as not long before; but 
to rust slowly in a royal barrack, arifl to be 
only a show soldier — the very thought of it 
was enough to turn his stomach. 

He received a notice to join one morning 
and paid no attention to it. The maire, wdm 
was an excellent man and very ibnd of him, 
took him aside one Sunday after mass and 
said to him, '“^Take care, Jack; 5m are getting 
yourself into trouble; there is still time, and 
if you will join I shall justify your delay I'jy a 
good certificate. I can do nothing more, my 
poor fellow— the law is the law. ” 

‘'^Many thanks for your good-will towards 
I me, sir; but I cannot do it. If I had the 
misfortune to go I should desert in less than 
a month, I feel that. I prefer to remain here 
a refractoi'y hut not a deserter.'’ 

But, my poor fellow, you will be hunted 
like a hare; and you cannot hope to keep out 
of the reach of the &Zwe5 long.” 

“ That remains to be seen. Fm not afraid 
of that, sir. ” 

“ How will you manage it?” 

Jack with a smile showed the soles of his 
shoes, which "were studded with formidable nails. 

“ These have always served me as my sport- 
ing license, and Fll wager tliey will give me 
the route too.” 

“Veiy well,” said the maire, “I have 
warned you, and if you let yourself be taken 
now, I wash my hands of you.” 

Jack acted as he had said, and for about five 
years he ■with marvellous success foiled every 
attempt to catch him, and disconcerted ail his 
enemies’ plans with unfailing good fortune. 
It must be recollected that Mount Ventoux 
seems expressly made to be the scene of a life 
such as this. Let the reader picture to him- 
self an immense truncated cone, an outlier of 
the main chain of the Alps, rising gradually 
to the height of about 6500 feet above the level 
of the sea. Everywhere, from base to summit, 
over perhaps 100,000 acres, nothing but bare 
rock, barrenness and desolation. Large ravines 
of profound depth intersect the giant flanks 
of the mountain, and form as they run down 
to' the plain narrow but fertile combes, where 
the flocks find at all times a short sweet 
herbage. Hot a d’^velling, not a cabin, only 
here and there some rude hovels of dry stones 
ei'ected as places of shelter by the shepherds. 

Who could believe — and yet it is a fact — 
that rather less than a century ago this soli- 
tude was covered with magnificent trees, pines, 
larches, beeches, and oaks? Large game then 
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abounded in these inaccessible forests, the 
former beauty of which is yet attested by some 
scanty remains: but the wild goat, the stag, 
and the wild boar have long since fled before 
tlie blind devastation which seemed everywhere 
hited to attend the French Eevolution, and 
only the wolf, the fox, and the marten have 
reniaiJied faithful to the mountain. The 
small game, almost annihilated in the low 
grounds, And a last refuge on hiount Yentoux; 
coveys of red partridges and flocks of plovers 
are met with, and the quail regulaidy halts 
here in its migrations. A small, squat, dumpy 
variety of rabbit, which lives exclusively on 
wild thyme, is abundant. As for tbe bares 
of Mount Yentoux they are simply unequalled, 
and fully justify the preference accorded to 
them by gourmets of the first rank. 

Poacher, refractory, condemned to be cease- 
lessly on the alert, his eye and his ear ever 
ready, Jack could not have desired a more 
favourable theatre for his exploits. Beloved 
by the people of thirty villages round, and 
esteemed for his honesty, Jack could always 
find some one kind enough to sell his game 
for him in town on the market-day. If the 
three-cornei'ed hat of a gendarme happened to 
show itself unexpectedly in a village or in the 
neighbourhood of a farm, a peculiar cry was 
instantly heard, which being forthwith taken 
up and repeated from farai to farm, gradually 
gave Jack notice of the enemy’s presence. 
He had certain peculiar ways of knocking at 
doors in the night, so that they would be 
opened to him at any hour; and at many farms 
he knew where the key was laid, and could let 
himself in as if he had been at home. On 
Sundays he geiierall}' attended high mass in 
the village; and children, posted as scouts at 
all the crossways, enabled honest Jack to per- 
form his devotions in safety. When it was 
impossible, or he thought it imprudent, to 
attend, he remained on the mountain, where 
he might have been seen kneeling down at the 
sound of the bells of his parish, and joining in 
intention the faithful assembled in the church. 
This kind of mass he called hill-top mass. 

At first he was so hotly pursued that lie had 
been twice driven into Maurienne; and it was 
there he had learned how to make gunpowder, 
and had first thought of turning smuggler. 
Afterwards, when it came to be almost tacitly 
admitted that Jack could only be taken by 
chance, he used to return there at fixed periods 
thrice a year, and supplied almost single- 
handed the demand for contraband goods over 
forty square leagues of country. 

After the revolution of July a general amnesty 



was proclaimed, and Jack accordingly was at 
perfect liberty to return to the village and re- 
sume his civic rights. He did nothing of the 
kind, however, but remained on the mountain 
as before. Tins life of privation, fatigue, 
strife, and hazard had become a second nature 
to him, and henceforth he could enjoy no 
other. He was left alone to live as he pleased. 

He was then from three-and-thirty to five- 
and-thirty years of age, and, without any ex- 
aggeration, the best-looking fellow in the coun- 
ti’j, in spite of his sunburned face. More than 
one girl looked kindly on him at mass on 
Sunday, and said to herself, ^^What a pity 
that such a handsome fellow should be a vaga- 
bond ! ” J ack was by no means vain, but what 
man is mistaken on this subject? Jack could 
not help feeling secretly flattered by the atten- 
tion he excited among the women. 

At this time there lived at a neighbouring 
farm a handsome slip of a girl, who turned ail 
the heads of the young men, and was the ob- 
ject of many longings. F^lise, pretty FCJise, 
was looked upon as an heiress, though her 
father, Martin (Martinet or Tinet), lived in 
the most sordid and miserly manner. Her 
mother was dead, and through her she had 
inherited some acres of meadow-land over at 
Saintes-Marguerites. She was tail, well-made, 
saucy, with a pair of eyes fit to ruin her soul, 
and a perfect darling of a foot. She knew 
that she was a good match, wore ribbons in 
her caps, and was quite ready to flirt with the 
handsome fellows who used to pay court to her. 

Jack had known her from the time she was 
a child, and had dandled her on his knees 
many a time when she was a mere infant, but 
he had never paid any particular attention to 
her since she was grown up and old enough 
to marry. He used frequently to come to her 
father’s farm, where, as it was situated well 
up the mountain and about an hour’s walk 
from the village, he was not likely to be sur- 
prised, and he had often found food and shelter 
thei’e. The first time that it came into his 
head that FMise was pretty, poor Jack was 
greatly troubled. It was on a Sunday, the 
first of May, after vespers. He was crossing, 
without thought of evil, the little square where 
the plane-trees of the parsonage give so cool a 
shade, when he was all at once surrounded by 
a troop of laughing girls begging for the May 
Queen. 

^^Give iis something, Jack!” 

Jack, it will bring you luck!” 

The Holy Yirgiii will repay you a hundred- 
fold!” 

'^Look, Jack, if our queen is not worth it!” 
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Jack looked and was lost. 

Seated on a raised platform, under an 
arch of verdure and roses, clothed in white, 
crowned with white flowers and with *white 
flowers in her hand, the May Queen sat en- 
throned like a real queen, provoking by her 
sweetest smiles the generosity of the passers- 
by. Jack, dazzled with admiration and sur- 
prise, stopped short. F^lise!” he murmured 
in a voice altered by emotion. F61ise indeed 
it was; as, being the prettiest, she had been 
chosen this year by her companions to repre- 
sent and impersonate the spring. 

The origin of this custom is lost in the mists 
of antiquity; but it is more than probable that 
it is a remnant of the worship of Cybele, still 
holding its ground after almost twenty cen- 
turies of Christianity. Formerly the festival 
was celebrated on the 1st of May throughout 
all the county of Yenasque, both in towns and 
villages, and I have a perfect recollection of 
the pretty bakeress who was the last queen at 
Carpentras, now nearly forty years ago. Kow- 
adays this custom is losing ground everyw'here, 
and one requires to go far up the mountain in 
order to find it in its primitive simplicity. 

Jack emptied his pockets to the last copper , 
into the wooden bowls that circled gaily round i 
him, and with his brain quite confused w^ent 
and stood leaning at the other end of the 
square beside the fountain. His fascinated 
eyes saw nothing but the vision in ■white; the 
throng of laughing girls passed and repassed 
before him without exciting his attention in 
the least; he felt his breast heaving with the 
pulsations of his heart, and a strange heat per- 
vaded his whole frame. ^^FSlise!” he re- 
peated without even noticing that he pro- 
nounced the sweet name aloud; F^lise!”— 
Poor Jack was over head and ears in love. 

The fair F§lise on her part returned home 
in a very dreamy mood. She too had not been 
able to see without emotion this bold fellow 
regard her so obstinately with his large eyes 
that sparkled like burning coals. Involun- 
tarily she compared Jack to the other young 
men who paid court to her little fortune, and 
the comparison was hardly to their advantage. 
They seemed clownish and awkward, without 
grace or elegance, even on feast-days and in 
their best clothes. Only see them beside Jack! 
With what an air he entered the church, his 
jacket negligently thrown over his left shoulder; 
and how straight he stood during the service. 
Jack had never bent his back to the hard 
labours of the fields, and it was wonderful how 
well he had preserved his youthful appearance, 
suppleness, and activity. In place of the horny 


paw covered with knobs of those accustomed 
to pulling madder. Jack had the fine and 
sinewy hand of the hunter, and it was a plea- 
sure to feel his delicate fingers clasping ones 
waist. But could an honest girl dream of 
Jack with honour and propriety? What would 
be thought of P^Iise if her secret preference 
were discovered? Jack the Yagabond, without 
a penny to bless himself with, without hearth 
or home, game for the gendarmes, and nothing 
but a cave for his abode — that truly was a 
lover to be preferred to all others by "the lair 
F^lise! How the gossips would laugh at it 
when they met to work together in the even- 
ings; and the wedding-party would be almost 
mobbed! And suppose they did jeer and 
whisper maliciously — what then? Was Jack 
not worth bearing this for? He was poor, no 
doubt; but who was his equal for honesty and 
integrity? He was esteemed by all the coun- 
try round; and the village folks that held their 
heads highest shook hands with him cordially. 
Besides, who could afiirm that he was incap- 
able of settling down to a regular course of 
life! Does not a man who is in love do every- 
thing to please his sweetheart; and would Jack 
be the first on whom love had worked a com- 
plete change! 

But, indeed, what was she thinking of.^ 
Was it not the feverish excitement caused by 
want of sleep that wa>s putting such ideas into 
her head ? Jack in love! — what reason had she 
for thinking that? He had looked at her, to 
be sure in a manner as to the nature of which 
women are rarely deceived; but was this enough 
to build so many fine suppositions and hopes 
upon? 

Poor F61ise was racked and tormented by 
her thoughts, and somewhat ashamed of her- 
self into the bargain. Before long all her 
gaiety disappeared, her cheeks grew pale and 
thin, making her eyes — in which burned a 
sombre fire — seem larger than ordinary, and 
she suffered from languor and lassitude that 
had no apparent cause. 

Jack made no sign; but all the world could 
see that he was strangely preoccupied, and 
that a great struggle was going on in his 
breast. He scarcely ever left the neighbour- 
hood now, and his visits to TinePs became 
exceedingly frequent. Old Martin was some- 
what annoyed by him indeed. 

What’s your errand this time?” he said to 
him one day, looking him straight in the face. 

I mean no offence, but this is the third time 
you have been here this week.” 

Jack taken thus unexpectedly, made up his 
mind at once. 
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is vhat brings me/' be said boldly, 
have eomo to talh with Fdlise, if she has no 
■objections." 

‘ ‘ Felise may please herself/' said old Martin, 
ivithont appearing to be much surprised at the 
re(|uest ; but 1 believe your time will be 
wasted, my lad. " 

"'That’s my aifair," said Jack. ""Tell 
Fdlise that I shall be back this evening. ” 

Over all the mountain and far into the plain, 
this is the way in which gallants in quest of a 
wife introduce themselves to the families. The 
young people talk together for a longer or 
shorter period before carrying matters farther; 
sometimes they talk for years without any- 
thing coming of it; or the talking may be 
formally broken otF without damaging the 
reputation of the girl in the least. Every- 
thing goes on openly in the simplest manner 
possible: the lover comes after supper and 
passes the evening, the girl makes room for 
him at her side, and continues her spinning 
dr knitting as if nothing were in the wind at 
all. Now' and again they exchange a word or 
tw'o in a low' tone; generally they remain silent, 
mutually observing each othei’, w^atching for 
any little occasion w'hen the real disposition 
w'ill betray itself, wholly engaged in trying to 
become perfectly acquainted with each other, 
and both carefully keeping their w^eaknesses as 
much as possible out of sight. When it is 
time to retire the lover bids the company good- 
night, and goes home, singing by the W'ay some 
ditty expressive of the joy he feels; and so on 
for night after night till he makes up his mind 
to take the decisive step. It is clear that no- 
thing could be simpler than these courtships. 

Jack’s entry in the character of a lover 
authorized to talk w'as made quietly and with- 
out fuss. He proceeded to seat himself by the 
side of F^lise on her mute invitation, and 
maintained a shy silence ail the evening, hardly 
uttei'ing a word, but very happy nevertheless, 
as any one may suppose. Fdlise sat and span, 
twirling her spindle wdth astonishing rapidity. 
Old Maidiin seemed asleep, but kept a corner 
of one eye open for the slightest movement of 
the young people. Everything went on accord- 
ing to ancient use and wont, and as custom 
would have it. 

The last days of July w'ere at hand, and in 
spite of the burning heat of a torrid sun, the 
eattle were kept treading out the grain on the 
thrashing-floors from daw'n to nightfall. Jack, 
full of praiseworthy zeal, would take part in 
these labours and show his skill: and he aston- 
ished everybody by his steadiness and his 
cleverness in managing the mules. Fdlise 


blushed with pleasure and said to herself, 
"" He’ll make an excellent husband, I am sure, 
whatever they may say of him.” 

Old Martin did not take quite the same view 
of things as his daughter did. This busy 
fit of his is all very fine, no doubt,” said lie, 
"but wdiat makes a better biaze than straws? 
Wait till the poaching season comes on and 
weTl see if the old man is really dead. T won’t 
believe it till I see Jack following the plough 
instead of catching hares.” 

Martin’s doubts w^ere not altogether unjusti- 
fiable. At the first call-notes of the ne^s' coveys 
of red partridge, at the first marks of the 
' nocturnal excursions of the hares, Jack felt 
himself seized by a violent desire to regain the 
mountain and renew' his past exploits. He 
struggled long against the temptation and 
wrestled with himself, but in the clear moon- 
light, after a day of harassing toil, liow’ w'as it 
possible to hear unmoved the sound of the 
poacher’s guns? At the cry of a passing flock 
of quails he w’ould feel a terrible itching in his 
limbs ; and it was sometimes as much as lie 
could do to stick to his plough and not leave 
the furrow^ half made. 

What had a still greater eifect on him, and 
inspired him even with a kind of remorse, 
W'as the mute protestation of Maripan, his old 
companion in adventure, who, as if he had 
been the renegade sportsman’s conscience in 
bodily form, made him almost blush for his 
steadiness as he ceaselessly foilow'ed him with 
his eyes — now beseeching, now indignant. 

Maripan W'as a large lean dog of the lurcher 
breed, bold, hardy, and almost wild, w'ith the 
feet dry and nervous, the breast full and strong, 
the belly hollow, the loins vigorous and supple, 
the tail straight, the ears mobile, the eye in- 
quisitive and restless, and vsparkling under 
a pent-house of dense grayish hairs, flings 
pointed, projecting, and of dazzling w'hiteness, 
and the nose moist, shining like a mulberry, 
and as black as a roasted chestnut. As well 
know'n as his master, the villagers vied with 
each other in pampering him, and he had 
always plenty of delicate morsels ever since it 
was noticed that on returning even from the 
longest run he would rather stretch liimself 
out and go to sleep than touch any vulgar mess 
in w'iiich the bread W’^as not irreproachable. 
The princely air of disdain with which this 
vagabond would . then turn up his nose at the 
pittance offered him had gained him the name 
of Maripan (bad bread), under w'hich he shared 
the celebrity of Jack, and wdth him formed the 
subject of many a fireside story. 

No longer finding an outlet for his feverish 
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activity,, Maripan could not resign himself to 
this sluggish life. At the least whiff of scent 
whicli met his nose, the least rustle in the 
bushes, he was off like lightning, jumping, 
barking, and joyfully wagging his tail, but in 
vain. His appeals met with no response, and 
he had always to return disappointed and dis- 
couraged to take his place at Ms master's heels, 
wliom he would piteously follow, with his tail 
between his legs and his ears hanging. Some- 
times, however, he revolted altogether. On 
such occasions he would pass the plough with 
a vigorous bound, plant himself beyond it with 
his two fore-legs firmly supporting him, in 
the energetic attitude of one who demands an 
explanation, and then gravely sitting like a 
judge, with his neck proudly raised, his head 
inclined as if he waited for an answer, his eyes 
wide open, and his ears erect, he would gaze 
reproachfully on his master, as much as to say, 

^^Oh, you are laughing at me, are you? 
But if you are pleased to give up our fine 
wandering life, do you think that I was made 
to turn the spit and serve as a plaything for 
the village brats?” 

There was that in the gaze of Maripan which, 
along with other things, swept away the last 
vestiges of poor Jack’s resolutions, and over- 
powered the last faint efforts of his vacillating 
will. Add to this the stories of exploits per- ' 
formed by others, the disgust at seeing the 
noble sport spoiled by burglars, the absorbing 
and irresistible passion that only a hunter can 
comprehend, and it is easy to understand how 
Jack could hold out no longer. 

It %vas a great grief to F^lise. To tell the 
truth, she did not love Jack a bit the less, and 
her heart was entirely his, but she instinctively 
perceived that this return to his unsettled life 
would compromise the whole edifice of her 
happiness, already fragile enough. She felt 
perfectly that it would be impossible to get her 
father to accept such a son-in-law; and if be- 
fore marriage, and in the first transports of 
love, she had only obtained a temporary vic- 
tory, surely there was room for misgivings as 
to the future, when assured possession would 
have dulled the edge of passion. 

On the other hand, old Martin, who had not 
been too highly flattered by Jack’s preference, 
was enchanted at the pretext the latter had so 
conveniently furnished against himself, and 
only waited for a good opportunity to dismiss 
him. 

have not crossed you in your inclina- 
tions,” he said to his daughter, ^'aiid if Jack 
had really become an altered man, I should 
certainly not have refused my consent; but I 


leave you to judge for yourself where he would 
lead you by the road he is taking. Leave him 
to his sport, and forget him. A good -looking 
girl like you, and one that has something of 
her own, runs no risk of not finding lovers.” 

F^lise felt the full force of this reasoning, 
and could make no reply. She passed part of 
every night in weeping, praying, and calling 
on all the saints of her acquaintance to take 
her out of her troubles; but she could not 
make Up her mind to renounce all hope by 
breaking entirely with Jack.” 

^‘Well, well,” said Father Martin one even- 
ing, since Lise is so long in deciding, I must 
interfere myself; this affair has gone on too 
long already.” 

ii. 

The next time that Jack went to Tinet’s 
farm he did not find Fdlise sitting as usual in 
the chimney-corner: old Martijo. was attending 
to the boiling of the pig’s-pot by himself. 

Where is Lise?” asked Jack, not without 
a vague presentiment of evil, and with a slight 
quaver in his voice. 

“She is not very well,” replied her father; 
‘'^but though she had been quite well it would 
have been all the same-— -she would not be here. ” 
“What do you mean?” 

I “That Lise does not wish to talk with you, 
and that you are wasting your time in coming 
here. ” 

At these cruel words, uttered in the most 
indifferent tone, Jack’s heart was torn with 
such bitter grief that he could hardly keep from 
crying out. He restrained himself, however, 
and, biting his lip till the blood came, replied, 
“And did Lise give you this message for me?” 

“Alas! yes, my boy: only a short time ago, 
on this very spot, she said to me, ‘If Jack 
comes, tell him to go away again — I do not wish 
him to speak to me any more. ’ By my share 
of paradise, these are the very words she said.” 

“Well,” said Jack, whose eyes were blazing, 

“ tell her that he is going away again. And 
you suppose that that is enough to settle tlie 
whole affair?” 

“Oh, it’s hard, it is hard; I admit that; 
but Lise is perfectly free — ^jmu are aware of 
that. Will you take a glass to cheer you up?” 

'‘No, thank you; I shall soon be all right 
without anything. I am going away, but I 
shall not bid you good-bye, Father Martin; 
and I think you will likely hear from me be- 
fore long.” 

He left the room with a threatening air, very 
pale and trembling with anger; but tiic change 
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in his Toice and appearance did not appear to 
trouble the old fanner in the slightest. 

“There’s a piece of business -well over,'’ 
muttered the oid man, rubbing his hands, 
“ and not one of the easiest either. The rascal 
will not give in yet, I am afraid. It’s so far 
good that he should give up coming here; but 
i must have the country rid of him altogether. 
Let me think over the matter.” 

Martin’s thoughts were not long in trans- 
lating themselves into actions, l^i'etending 
that he wanted to sell an old she-goat, he set 
out next morning for Mormoiron, accompanied 
by his shepherd lad, a boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
who had come from the workhouse of Carpen- 
tras, and had been brought up by his late wife 
and made to work about the farm “for his 
bread.” The boy’s name was Simon; but he 
had been so long thin and sickly that he had 
been nicknamed “'Fifteen Ounces,” and the 
name had stuck to him, though he had become 
strong and healthy at last. Fifteen Ounces 
was no great scholar, but he was already a good 
shepherd. His knowledge of the mountain 
was wonderful, and he always drove his sheep 
to the best places. The poor child had never 
been farther than the village, and the idea of 
going to Mormoiron with his master filled him ; 
at once with joy and anxiety. “ If we get a 
good price for the goat, there will be something 
handsome for you,” Father Martin had said; 
and Fifteen Ounces, who had never in his life 
had a penny he could call his own, could think 
of nothing but this present all the way, and 
indulged in the wildest flights of imagination. 

The goat was sold; Father Martin entered 
into a conspiracy with the corporal of the gen- 
darmes for the capture of Jack: and poor 
Fifteen Ounces, cunningly tempted by his 
master with the gift of a fine horn-handled 
knife, agreed to play the traitor. 

Chance arranged matters as well even as 
Martin could have wished. Jack, 'who had not 
been at the farm for some time, came to throw 
himself, as the saying is, into the wolf s mouth 
of his own accord. Old Martin received him 
as usual, and did not appear to retain the least 
ill-feeling towards him on account of his vio- 
lence at their last meeting. 

“How is Lise?” said Jack, seating himself 
in his accustomed place. 

“Lise is very well ; thank you, Jack.” 

“May I talk with her to-day?” 

“Certainly, if she is here, and is agreeable, 
but I don’t know -whether she is in the house 
or not, for I have just come in, and have not 
seen anybody yet. 

“Don’t trouble yourself ; I shall see if she 


is in myself. ” Jack rose, and opening the door 
at the foot of the stair leading to the first story 
cried in a loud and mildly imperious tone, 
“Lise, I am here! Come down and let us 
have a little talk together. ” 

This appeal and the well known tones of the 
voice so dear to her put all Felise’s fine resolu- 
tions to flight, as if by enchantment. She ran 
down-stairs like a lark to a mirror, drawn by an 
irresistible attraction, and made her appear- 
ance instantly. “ What do you want with 
me. Jack?” she asked blushing and delighted. 

“This is what I have got to say to you, Lise. 
We have talked together for a long time, and 
I am now certain that I have a love for you 
that nothing can overcome or weaken; will 
you be my wife, and will you allow me to ask 
you in marriage?” 

F§lise became as pale as death, and remained 
speechless for a moment, looking now at lier 
father now at her lover, troubled to the depths 
of her soul, and not knowing what to say. 
Old Martin, without seeming the least sur- 
prised at the unexpected boldness of the 
request, tranquilly filled himself a glass of 
wine, and drank it off. 

“There is my hand. Jack,” said Felise at 
last, in a scarcely audible tone of voice; “ do as 
you please.” 

Jack took the little hand, which trembled 
excessively in his, pressed it gently and gravely 
twice or thrice, and standing before the old 
man, who had never lost a bite while this 
scene was going on, said, “Sir, I ask Lise 
from you in marriage, and I promise to be a 
good and faithful husband to her. ” 

“Lise is free,” replied the old man, “and I 
do not doubt that you will make her a faithful 
husband; but do you really think of taking 
her to the mountain with yoii to live in a cave?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Jack; “‘it has be- 
come quite clear to me that I must either 
give up Lise or the life I have hitherto led ; 
but no sacrifice will be too much for me. I 
am ready for any trial, for I know also that 
my word is not sufficient, and that I must 
give proofs. Listen then to what I propose: if 
I remain for a year steadily working on the 
farm without firing a gun once — even on a 
Sunday — will you believe that I am a husband 
worthy of her?” 

“I shall; I ask nothing more; and Heaven 
strengthen you in your good resolution.” 

Jack took the old man’s hand and clasped 
it cordially; F«Slise, radiant with happiness, 
handed them a glass of wdne; and all three 
drank to the happy issue of the betrothal. 

“Well,” said old Martin, as he put down his 
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empty glass^ what is said is said, but you are 
giving up an excellent chance for a shot, my 
poor Jach. ’ ^ 

How is that?” 

^Ht seems that a magnificent covey of par- 
tridges are lying on the Lauzi^re, and eating 
Jean de Chiistoi’s buckwheat. Fifteen Ounces 
has flushed them every day for several days, 
and has counted as many as fourteen of them.” 

^Hndeed?” 

^SSo he says, and it is likely enough to be 
true. The young ones are so large, he says 
too, that he could not tell them from the old 
ones. That will be a fine chance for Dominique, 
since you have renounced the devil.” 

“'Minique will take that shot when I can 
say mass; you will only have bungled work 
with him, you may be sure of that.” 

Oh, yes, I know he is not good for much, 
my boy; Minique will kill two or three of them 
and -wound as many, and the wounded ones 
wdli flutter away and die, without profit to 
anybody. He has only an old flint-lock gun 
and no dog at all — very different from you!” 

don’t mean to brag,” said Jack; "‘but it 
wmuld not be the first covey that I have bagged 
with two shots — Bah, don’t let us think any 
more about it ; -word given, word kept. ” 

"'That is speaking like a man. Jack, and I 
see that, of course; but what if you Tcere allowed 
to take back your wmrd just for once? At the 
last market in town partridges were at a ran- 
som; and I think it a great pity to lose a good 
loiiis d’or -when one has only to bend down and 
pick it up. ” 

""Weil, so it is,” said Jack, who in the depth 
of his soul was only too much of this opinion; 
""but why tempt me? Are you trying me? 
or are you only joking!” 

""On my soul, I speak exactly as I think. I 
sha’n’t care a bit, now, although your conversion 
dates from. to-moiTOw% for instance.” i 

""xind you, Lise?” said Jack, -who still hesi- 
tated.- 

""Me!” said Lise, ""I wish wdiat you wish, 
you Imow that very -well, Jack. And since 
my father has nothing to say against it — ” 

‘"Very -well; that’s settled. Fll go and fire 
this last shot; and Heaven grant that none of 
us may have cause to regret it! ” 

""Amen! ” said Father Martin, by way of finish 
to the matters. ""And now take ofif a good 
stiff glass and away wdth you.” 

Jack set off— -a vague feeling of uneasiness 
w^eighing on his heart. He went on this last 
expedition without relish, without ardour, with 
something like regret. As he marched silently 
on a presentiment that would not be shaken 


off* seemed to pull him back. When passing 
Christors farmhouse, he stopped and shut up 
Maripan, wdio would only be a hindrance to 
him in the espero. As if the brave animal 
bad scented the danger of his master, Jack 
had all the difficulty in the world in getting 
him to obey, and it is certain that Maripan 
had never before shown such anxiety to be al- 
lowed to remain by his master’s side. Jack, 
full of his own thoughts, did not understand 
the significant growls> the mournful and melan- 
choly howls, of his dog; he paid no attention 
to his looks so full of meaning, but strode on 
his way to the Lauzi^re. 

The solitude of the large plateau was com- 
plete. As far as the eye could reach no human 
being was visible; only the sheep of Fifteen 
Ounces gi'azing at the foot of the Black Bocks 
disturbed the silence with the sharp tinkle of 
their bells. Satisfied with this preliminary in- 
spection, Jack approached a large cairn situated 
at a kind of ill-marked crossing where several 
scai'cely distinguishable paths met; and raising 
a large stone, carefully noted the position of 
three small pebbles evidently arranged in a 
manner agreed upon. ""All right, I see,” said 
he, replacing the stone; ""Fifteen Ounces is a 
good boy, and I must give him something nice 
■ next St. Anthony’s day.” Perfectly reassured 
with regard to the Hues by what he had seen. 
Jack walked rapidly to the field of buckwheat 
and began to examine the soil with the greatest 
care. ""Now,” said he, ""let me try and make 
my last shot a brilliant one.” He plucked up 
several handfuls of buckwheat and arranged 
the stalks in a line just outside the field. If 
the partridges came down from the high 
grounds, as they no doubt would, they would 
fall in with these bundles first and would be 
almost sure to halt, so that nearly all of them 
would be within gunshot. 

Having made these arrangements and thrown 
a last rapid glance round about him, Jack 
loaded his gun and entered the espero. The 
espero was an erection of the utmost simplicity, 
formed of large stones arranged in a circle, just 
large enough to shelter one person, and having 
a kind of rude ^carefully disguised loophole- 
opening to the field. At first sight it was 
difficult to distinguish Jack’s espero from the 
other heaps of stones scattered over the Lauzi^re. 
The sun was gradually sinking; the propitious 
moment was drawing near; nothing was heard 
in the distance but Fifteen Ounces singing an 
old carol of the country, at the top of his voice. 

Jack had waited for about an hour, with the 
charactei'istic patience of a sportsman, at his 
post, silent and motionless, scarcely venturing 
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to l>reathCj his eye perpetually on the watch, 
and nothing indicated as yet that his waiting 
for tills day was not to be in Tain. It takes 
so little indeed to drive away these wary birds, 
whose life is passed in continual watchfulness. 
The yelp of a fox, a prowling dog, a shepherd 
practising the sling — any one of these is often 
enough to cause the startled covey to immedi- 
ately abandon its haunts for a certain time. 

Tlie sun was setting in fiery purple, and the 
shades were already beginning to fall. Jack 
still waited, but with less and less hope every 
moment; when all at once the loud whirr of 
wings was heard behind him coming from the 
higher grounds, and immediately the male and 
female, perching on rocks elevated above the 
rest, began to call the covey together. Cot, 
cot, cot! — cot, cot! — cot, cot, cot! — cot, cot! 
Ill the twinkling of an eye the scattered covey 
had all met together again, and ran swiftly to 
the feeding ground. As Jack had thought, 
the stalks lying on the ground were at once 
greedily attacked, and the unfortunate birds 
were soon in an excellent position for the 
sportsman. The shot was fired; ten victims 
strewed the ground ; not more than three or 
four escaped the disaster, and flew ofif as fast as 
their wings could carry them. Jack fired his 
second barrel at a wounded bird that appeared 
likely to get off, and rose with the intention of 
running to pick up the game, when a cry of 
rage escaped his lips, and consternation nailed 
him to his place : the corporal from Mormoiron 
and his men surrounded the espero and cut off 
all escape. Jack was caught in his own trap. 

“ Give yourself up, Jack,” said the corporal, 
^•'and don’t make matters worse for you by 
useless resistance. I told you, you know, that 
I sh ould steal a march upon you at last. Come, 
down with your arms and no more about it.” 

But Jack was almost mad; fury, shame, and 
helplessness made his poor brain boil. He 
taken! he disarmed! he treated as a conscript! 
Was it possible? Could any one believe it? 

Out of the way,” he cried, with a voice of 
thunder, whirling his gun round his head, 

or it will be the worse for the first man that 
lays a finger on me!” 

^SStand your ground,” cried the corporal, 
boldly darting forward. “Stand your ground, 
mem In the name of the law — !” The sen- 
tence was never finished, for the butt end of 
Jack’s gun met his head, and he fell half 
stunned. 

Come on, you blackguards!” shouted Jack, 
whirling his terrible gun like a club. 

The g'endarmes, though somewhat disheart- 
ened by the fall of their chief, returned to the 


, charge with that blind sentiment of duty which 
; has so mueii influence on brave men, and the 
i desperate struggle went on, though the issue 
could not long remain doubtful. If Jack had 
been at liberty and in tlie open fields, be would 
certainly have got ofl‘ scotfree — notwithstandiag 
the odds — though it had only been by speed of 
foot; but there, tracked like a wolf to his lair, 
what could he do? Nothing but give death or 
accept it. It was all over with him this time, 
and he fought on in desperation. A fierce blow 
aimed at one of the men was deftly parried, 
the stock of Jack’s gun snapped in two, and 
he was left weaponless. Maddened with rage 
he sprang upon his adversary like a tiger, 
seized him by the throat, and rolled with him 
on the ground. That was the end of it, and 
five minutes after. Jack, tightly bound, lay 
foaming b}' the side of tlie brave corporal, who 
was beginning to collect his scattered senses. 
“Upon my word,” said he, as he wiped his 
swollen forehead, “that was a rough knock 
any way, and I owe our Lady of Health a good 
big taper. But let us take the road, my lads, 
and not lose our time here in whining and 
lamenting like so many women.” 

He rose with some difliculty, adjusted his 
belt, took a sip of brandy, and in a firm voice 
gave the word of command, “ Quick march!” 

At this order the little company began to 
move; and Jack, with Iiis hands tied behind 
his back, sturdy arms supporting him on the 
right and left, was obliged to yield to force. 
He strode along in silence. He was quite 
cooled down now, comprehending at last that 
he had nothing to expect from violence, and 
that his only hope was henceforth in artifice. 
When they arrived at the cross-roads they were 
met by Fifteen Ounces, wbo was returning with 
his sheep. At the sight of the little shepherd 
Jack felt his heart swell with anger, and his 
eyes flashed fire on the traitor. The latter ap- 
peared much affected at seeing poor Jack in 
such a plight, and did not venture to raise his 
eyes. 

“ Confound it! ” said the corporal all at once, 
as he struck his forehead. “We have left the 
birds lying on the ground. Run to the buck- 
I wheat field as fast as you can, my little fellow; 

' pick up the partridges, and present them from 
me to Father Martin. ” 

The latter words opened Jack’s eyes at once; 
everything that he had been puzzling himself 
to make out was now quite clear. Fifteen 
Ounces, Father Martin, and the corporal were 
accomplices, and each had played his part in 
the consspiracy against him. “Yery good,” 
he murmured between his clenched teeth, 
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'^ril be even with you yet, my friends/’ and 
art if his newly-acquired certainty on this point 
had lifted a great weight from his breast, he 
started forward with a firm step, to the great 
relief of his attendants. 

It was late in the evening ^vheii they arrived 
at Mormoiron ; and both the corporal and his 
men being fatigued, it w^as agreed that the 
prisoner should not be transferred to the pub- 
lic prison till next morning. Jack was locked 
up in a room of the town-hall, and the gen- 
darmes went off to get some supper and to take 
a little rest after such a rough journey. 

The honest corporal was not at all a bad 
fellow. His forehead was exceedingly painful; 
but after lie had had a good suppm* he began 
to think of J ack without any ill feeling. " " The 
poor fellow must be famishing, I am sure,” 
said he; bring him a good plateful of soup 
and a glassful of wine, wife. Deuce take it ! 
duty must not stand in the way of humanity.” 

He lighted a lantern and went out, followed 
by his wife, who, it must be said, carried the 
prisoner’s soup with the greatest readiness. 
Jack was sleeping soundly, stretched at all his ' 
length on the floor; the smell of the soup woke 
him up almost as soon as the light of the 
lantern. He made an instinctive movement, 
but his pinioned arms at once recalled him to 
the sad reality. 

know that you are a man of honour, 
Jack,” said the corporal, *^give me your wmrd 
that you will not attempt to escape, and I shall 
untie your hands immediately.” 

I can’t give you my wmrd for that,” said 
Jack; ‘^but untie my arms so that I may take 
the soup, and after that you can bind me as 
tightly as you please.” 

‘‘Very well,” said the corporal. 

Jack ate and drank with an excellent appe- 
tite, and having finished his supper, honour- 
ably held out his hands to be pinioned again. 

'' I would gladly spare you that, my poor 
fellow, but you know I am responsible for your 
safe-keeping. ” 

Do your duty, corporal; however, I should be 
glad if you would not tie ray hands behind, as 
it quite prevents me from sleeping on my back. ” 
The corporal was about to refuse this favour 
when his eye met a beseeching look from his 
wife. Jack, the rascal, had alwa^^s the women 
on his side, and his luck did not desert him 
this time either. 

doubt,” said the corporal sententiously, 
‘Hhat must be a great hindrance to sleeping. 

I consent; but for greater security B6rard will 
pass the night here. Go and bring B^rard, wife. ” 
Honest B^rard would have preferred, as may 
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be supposed, to sleep in his owm good gen- 
darme’s bed; but duty before ail! He Beate<l 
himself without a murmur on a cliair beside 
the prisoner, and the corporal, turning the key 
upon the pair of them, retired with his mind 
at ease. 

Two full hours passed without the gloomy 
silence of the night being broken by any sound. 
Jack had again fallen into a sound sleep, and 
honest B6rard was struggling a.s w-ell as he 
could against the harassing fatigues of the day 
and liis gradually increasing inclination to 
drowsiness. The smoky lamp now slied only a 
reddish light, and Ins blinking eyes ceased from 
time to time to perceive objcct.s distinctly. Twice 
or thrice he had caught himself going ott’ in a 
doze, and he was positive that he had awoke 
with a start several times. On a sudden, and 
just as he was dreaming that the coi*porai had 
come to relieve him of his charge, poor B<Srard 
felt himself seized, thrown on his back, gagged, 
and pinioned, in less time than it takes to write 
it. His assailant was Jack, who had slowly 
gnawed through his fastenings with his sharp 
teeth, and had used the pieces against his at- 
tendant. Once master of his movements, Jack 
ran to the door with the light, and dashing 
all his weight against it made it spring from 
its hinges like Samson with the gates of Gaza. 
He then opened the first window he came to, 
leaped lightly into the street, then with his hand 
raised, his lip trembling with a proud smile, 
he snapped his fingers at the Blues, and dis- 
appeared immediately in the darkness. 

• in. . 

The reader may imagine the effect produced 
by Fifteen Ounces when he returned to Tinet’s 
with the game, and described the terrible battle 
he had witnessed. In spite of his habits of 
dissimulation, and his self-command, Father 
Martin found it very difficult to conceal his in- 
ternal satisfaction, and drank off two or tliree 
bumpers in succession, to enable him to keep 
his countenance. 

‘^Unlucky Jack,” said he at last; ^‘you say 
that he knocked down two of them! It’s a. 
frightful business then, and the least that he 
runs the risk of is the galleys!” 

At these words FSlise burst into sobs and 
wrung her hands in despair. Jack a prisoner! 
Jack condemned! Jack in the galleys at Toulon 
coupled to a robber! — was it possible ? Could 
it be believed? To think that he was there 
not an hour ago, sitting on that chair, radiant 
with happiness, whispering sweet words to her, 
speaking of the future, of love, of an early 
96 
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mairiagG, and to think that he would have been 
there still but for that cursed covey of partridges, 
and that it was herself who had urged him 
with a smile to go and fire a last shot! Oh 
misery! Oh tortures! Would her poor eyes 
ever have tears enough for such grief as hers! 

Father Martin did nothing to console her, 
preferring, as he said, to ^Oet the water run.’’ 
When he thought she was somewhat calmer, 
however, he set himself to reason with her after 
his fashion. 

“You cannot do better than have a good 
cry, my poor girl; crying relieves the feelings; 
but what can one do against fate ? Sooner or 
later Jack was bound to come to a bad end, 
living as he lived; better sooner than later, let 
me tell you; and you ought to thank your 
patron saint for having drawn you away from 
the wasp’s nest in time. What would become 
of you at this time if by bad luck you were 
the wife of this unfortunate fellow? And 
though I said the galleys, who knows? It is 
perhaps the scaffold that awaits him!” 

^^Ah!” said F^lise with an outburst, 'rit is 
useless for you to speak; you will not make 
me deny my poor Jack. He was going to 
make me his wife, and I shall remain his 
whatever happen ! ” 

^^Oh yes, of course. And he is an honest 
fellow; who says anything to the contrary? 
After all, we do not know anything about the 
affair, except what Fifteen Ounces tells us, 
and perhaps it is not so bad as he says. Tell 
us a little of your story again, boy, — did Jack 
really kill two gendarmes. 

In spite of the influence that the old man 
had over him, Fifteen Ounces recoiled with 
repugnance from the falsehood that he was ! 
urged to tell, and went over his story again, 
recounting the facts without too much exag- 
geration. 

“ What was it, now, that I said a little ago? 
You see very well, daughter, that people are 
always in too great a hurry to 'weep. If 
Jack has not killed anybody there is no fear 
of his coming to the scaffold. Dry your 
tears. I know very well that he must go to 
the galleys, but we are not so far as that yet. 
It will be time enough to make ourselves 
miserable after the assizes. Don’t you think 
so, Lisette?” 

Old Martin had a way of consoling people, 
than which nothing could be better calculated 
for making their sorrow more bitter, their 
grief more poignant. Without appearing to 
intend it, he excelled in turning the knife in 
the wound, and would dwell with atrocious 
complacency on every fact that could irritate 


and envenom it. Fdlise was almost driven 
wild by his remarks; and unable to endure 
them any longer, took refuge in her chamber, 
where she could weep at her ease and without 
constraint. 

What a night that was! She had thrown 
herself on the bed -w'ith all her clothes on, and 
her tears fell silently on the pillow. She 
thought of her youth, now worthless; of this 
gi'eat lo-ve, which she had never before felt in 
all its fulness; of all her projects for the future, 
so fondly cherished, but now crushed for ever, 
xlnd Jack! was he not more unfortunate a 
hundred times than herself? How could he 
ever, with his indomitable nature, support this 
life of shame, of toil, of discipline, and of pri- 
vation. He would succumb to it, that was 
certain; but if Jack were dead, then was not 
the world empty for Fdlise? Her father was 
w^eicome to say to her, ^^Dry your tears; no use 
being in a hurry to make one’s self miserable.” 
‘^Heaven,” she prayed, sobbing, ‘^grant that 
I may die; take me, take me away, or send me 
back him I love so -well.” 

Oh, wonderful! whence comes that sound? 
Can she believe her ears ? Is she not the sport 
of hallucination? No, no; it is certainly he 
this time — it is indeed his whistle — it is his 
signal — it is Jack! Jack, who has returned, 
Jack who is calling her! 

F^lise, bewildered, runs to the window and 
throws it wide open. Jack is there indeed, 
alone, at liberty, his arms held out towards 
her, more handsome and proud-looking than 
ever. 

^‘^Oh Jack,” said F<^lise in a tone of ineffable 
tenderness, “I was weeping for you as if you 
were dead — oh my dear Jack! ” 

'^F^lise,” said Jack in a grave voice, *^do 
you continue to think me, as formerly, a man 
upright and sincere !” 

^‘Yes!” 

'^And are you still willing to be my wife?” 

'^Oh yes; more than ever. Jack!” 

I am going to leave the country for a long- 
time perhaps, Lise ; the wife follows her husband, 
will you follow me?” 

“I am yours, Jack; do -with me what you 
will.” 

fcy^ry well, then; make up your bundle 
quickly and come down; we have no time to 
lose.” 

F<^lise without hesitation opened her trunk, 
took out some linen, a dress, and some spare 
stockings, and boldly descended by the ladder 
which Jack had just placed against her window. 
Day w^as now breaking, the two lovers gained 
the mountain at a rapid pace, and disappeared 
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in the direction of Les GrSg'ories. As they 
reached the first houses of the hamlet they met 
Jean Gendrous going to yoke his oxen for the 
last labour of the season. '"Hullo/’ said he 
merrily, " I thought I was the first up in all 
the combe, but it seems you are still earlier 
than I am, mj’' friend.” 

Jean Gendrous,” said Felise resolutely, ad- 
vancing towards the farmer, take you to 
witness that I am carrying off Jack here, and 
I beg you will proclaim it to my fathei* this 
very day.” 

“ Certainly, my pretty girl; it will put me 
about, to be sure, but one cannot refuse to pro- 
claim a rohhage. Heaven guide you, my chil- 
dren!” 

The Tohbage is an old custom of the country 
which has survived the invasion of French 
manners. It is the girl that carries off (rohbe) 
her lover, and thus by her declaration frees 
him from all pursuit. The rohhage is the last 
resource of lovers whose patience is utterly 
worn out. When consent to the marriage is 
obstinately refused, the parties run away in 
this fashion and the matter is ended. Mar- 
riage is not long in following, and the paternal 
authority receives from it perhaps less offence 
than from the "'respectful summons invented 
by the legislator of the civil code. 

Father Martin heard the proclamation carried 
by Jean Gendrous without moving a muscle 
"Very good,” said he; ^^the man who has a 
daughter may expect anything; but I am afraid 
a good deal of water will pass under the brido'e 
before we go to the wedding.” 

Jack and F<§lise passed the day in the cave 
of Maraval, ever on the outlook, as may readily 
be supposed. After nightfall they came down 
to the village, and arm in arm went and 
knocked at the parsonage door. 

"" What brings you here, you unlucky mor- 
till? said the curd. Don’t you know that 
ail the gendarmes of the department are after 
you, and that they are determined to make 
short work of you ? Save yourself as quick as 
you can; and Heaven grant that there is yet 
time! 

"Bah! don’t trouble yourself about that, 

Sir; 1 have quite other cares in my head at 
present, and shall turn my attention to the 
blues by-and-by. Let us take what is most 
important first, if you please,” 

And what can there be more important for 
you than to escape?” 
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' ’wro,” replied Jack, gravelr- 

not iish't ri; I do 

xvif mountain xvith me 

without making her my lawful wife. Sav our 

thi/J'*® of Ws soul Jack thought 

and “ost natural in the ivorid; 

and the worthy cure was really sorrv to have 

would / I® he 

ie to at P«li,se, ‘.' what 

Jack,’ said the priest, moved by the mute 
eloquence of this glance, “ I have known ,!!.; 
foi a long time, and I know you to be a man 
of honour and one who fears God. Kow, here 
aie helise and you all but man and wife, witb- 
out having received the sacrament, and Ft^dise’s 
good name must be restored by every means. 
fafLf® youiig and will not fear\ little 
tie off to Savoy by the 
shortest road. Over there the priests marry 
peoplewithout thecivil powers having any thing 
to do with the matter. On your knees, my 
children, and receive my blessing on your 
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S woman in order that ; vjuoiuuii. station, larther on some larf>-e 


journey! 

Jack and Felise knelt dmvn and praved 
tor a moment under the outstretched hand of 
the pastor. 

the curd, as he made them 
ii&e, I confide Fdlise to you and place her 
under your charge; you will treat her as your 
own sister by day and night till you come to 
the Md of your journey— you promise?” 

‘Before Heaven I will!” 

"' I take your xvord; adieu, my children ! ” 

As Jack xvas crossing the threshold the cmA 
drew him back a little and said to Jum in a 
low tone, ‘'There are two louls-d’or, spend 
them carefully, and if you should happen to. 
imd any Spanish tobacco over there keep me 
in mind.” ^ 

^ While Jack and Felise were trudging along 
to obtain the nuptial boned iction, choosing 
paths steep and rugged enough to frighten a 
goat, the corporal of Mormoiron, eager to 
avenge his failure, was exploring Mount 
Ventoux in all directions, and wearing out his 
men m a vain pursuit. Everywhere, it is true, 
he touncl traces of Jack: here a sleeping-pIacc, 
there an outlook station, fiirther on some large 
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fiend incarnate knew how to keep out of reach 
JUS well iia out of sight. One evening as the 
corporal was returning down the mountain by 
Combe-Obscure, after having pushed as far as 
po.ssibie into the. Black Gave, and to as little 
purpose as before, he stopped for a moment at 
ChristoFs farm to take a little refreshment. 
Jack's dog had remained there since the even- 
ing of the great battle, and waited philosophi- 
cally till his master should come to take pos- 
session of him again. At sight of the corporal, 
perhaps also at the characteristic odour of the 
gendarmes, the bold animal darted forward, 
barking furiously, and made at them as if he 
would bite. 

What dog’s this you have got, Ghristol?’’ 
said the eorpoi*al, standing on his guard; ^“"he’s 
a very awkward customer.” 

‘‘Ohi it’s Maripan, Jack’s dog; he’s not 
very fond of tlie three-cornered hats, I must 
admit. Here, Maripan, here ; won’t you hold 
your tongue and be hanged to you?” and the 
Ihrmer aimed a tremendous kick at the dog 
and sent him rolling under the table. Poor 
Maripan had no doubt been long used to this 
kind of argument, for in spite of the pain and 
disgrace he took the matter as settled and re- 
mained quiet in his corner, his eyes sparkling 
■with anger and glaring menacingly. I 

'^Oh, it’s Jack’s dog,” said the corporal, j 
have a good mind to make him a prisoner of , 
war ; -what do you think, Berard?” 

‘^^What would you do with a nasty brute 
like that, corporal?” replied the gendarme, w^ho 
was somewhat chaiw about pushing matters to 
an extremity with a dog whose eyes sparkled 
like live coals. ^ ‘ He can only give us trouble. ” 

1 have an idea of my own,” said the cor- 
poral, majestically raising his finger to his 
foreliead; ^‘let us take possession of him in- 
stantly. ” 

This, however, "was not so easy ; Maripan 
defended himself a long time before giving in; 
but at last, thanks to Berard’s adroitness and 
notwithstanding some abrasionvS, the law pre- 
vailed, and the vanquished enemy, duly muz- 
zled, followed the conquerors with his ears 
hanging and his tail between his legs. 

The corporal’s idea \vas not a had one. By 
means of Maripan’s exquisite sense of smell it 
would perhaps be possible to track his master 
and come upon him unawares. For this pur- 
pose it w'as necessary to conquer the inveterate 
dislike of the animal and modify liis temper 
by good treatment. Maripan was accordingly 
recommended to the particular care of the 
corporal’s wife, and soon experienced the seduc- 
tive influence of savoury messes. It is sad to 


I relate, but why should we conceal it ? after this 
treatment had lasted some time Maripan W'as 
scarcely recognizable. His horror of the French 
gendarmes had so diminished that he found no 
difliculty in allowing Berard to pat him on the 
back. He was a dog lost to a life of Ireedom, 
and the chain \vhich kept him from leaving 
the courtyard of the barracks w'as quite un- 
necessary. 

On his return from Savoy Jack was very 
soon informed by his friends of the unwearied 
search after him which had been made, but he 
appeared to give himself no further trouble 
about it. He had installed Fdiise in a vast 
grotto, almost inaccessible, and known only to 
a few hunters, and had recommenced his old 
life of poaching and smuggling. His habits 
seemed to be in no ways changed, except that 
he did not as formerly sleep here and there at 
random, and had become infinitely less confi- 
dent and much more suspicious. He felt the 
loss of his dog very much, and had had an 
open quarrel with Christol for being careless, 
if not indeed faithless to his trust. He seldom 
came down to the village, and heard MU-top 
mass in preference to any other. 

The corporal on his part seemed to have 
accepted his defeat, and to have given up all 
idea of revenge. The first snows had just 
fallen, and Mount Ventoux was white to far 
; below the beech woods. Jack came down to 
Maraval, fearing lest F^lise, who was now 
enceinte, w^oiild not be able to bear the rigour 
of the cold and the violence of the winds, 
Maraval was well sheltered, and only a little 
more watchfulness would be necessary there. 

Christmas eve arrived without anything 
noteworthy having happened. Jack and Fdlise 
had remained sitting by the side of their pri- 
mitive fireplace, waiting till the signal should 
be given by the village bells in order to join 
in intention the faithful, and celebrate as well 
as they could the birth of the Saviour. Mean- 
time they talked of various things. 

I can scarcely believe that Fifteen Ounces 
was a traitor,” said Fdlise; ‘^for why should 
he betray you ? What could he get by that?” 

don’t know,” replied Jack; “ but I shall 
find out some time or other, and he "won’t 
have lost anything by waiting. Ah, the little 
beggar 1 But for him you would be walking 
to church on my arm at this moment, with 
your head as high as any of them, and would 
be getting ready for having your baby respec- 
tably in your father’s house,” 

“That is true,” said FMise sadly. “My 
poor father! I wonder how he is getting on 
alone down there without me!” 
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if Oil, lie is wonderfully well; the cur6, whom 
I saw this very evening, met him returning 
from town, and he w'as quite in his usual health 
and spirits. He is another whose conduct I shall 
bring to light some fine day if it please Heaven !” 
You see traitors everywhere, Jack.” 

^‘'Tliat is because there are traitors every- 
where, Lise. Christol, too, what right had he 
to tell the gendarmes that Maripan was mine ? 

1 call that treason, I do.” 

Poor Maripan ! ” said Lise; he was a good 
dog, and I am sorry about him.” 

"'Oh, yes, he was a good dog; it would not 
have been easy to find his equal. I cannot 
believe that he is altogether lost, and I am al- 
ways expecting to see him running in here 
with a piece of his chain at his neck. What 
can the cursed corporal have done to him!” 

And involuntarily, so to speak, by the pure 
force of habit. Jack uttered the shrill whistle 
which used to recall Maripan even from his 
farthest wanderings. In the calm silence of 
the serene night the distant barking of a dog 
arose from the plain in answer to the whistle, 
as if it had only been waiting for this signal — 

Jack trembled from head to foot and rose 
upright on his feet, almost breathless. 

*^Did you hear it, Lise?” said he. 

•^'yes, but there are plenty of dogs in the 
plain, my poor Jack; especially to-night when , 
everybody is awake.” | 

It is lie, I tell you ; I knew his bark. Be- 
sides, listen again. ” 

Pie went to the mouth of the cave, and in 
the deep silence of the night whistled loudly 
three times at equal intervals. In a few seconds 
a dog was heard to reply in the distance with 
three distinct barks. There was no doubt this 
time — it was Maripan coming back. 

^‘'Ah, good dog: better than men! What a 
feast there will be for you when you return! 
He will not be long, I warrant; he is running 
straight forward, without troubling himself 
about roads or foot-paths. Ah, I couldn’t have 
wished for a better Christmas than this!” 

Jack whistled again and again, but to his great 
astonishment the barking still continued far off, 
and the tone became more and more plaintive. 

“By thunder!” cried Jack, gloom coming 
over him all at once. “It is Maripan sure 
enough, but he is not at liberty.” 

“ What do you mean, Jack?” 

“I mean that he should have been here 
already. Yes, yes, it is he, he is running by 
the scent, but he is held in leash. . . . We 
must look out, Lise, it is us they are after, and 
Maripan too is a traitor!” 

It was only too true ; the dog was following 


on the track, and was acting as a guide to Ins 
master’s enemies. There was no time to lose, 
they must take to flight at whatever cost. 
P61ise quickly made up a bundle of her best 
clothes, and Jack, lifting an enormous stone, 
hid his implements for making gunpowder ; 
then having put two loaves into his game-hag, 
and having looked to the priming of his gun, 
he took F^lise by the hand and marched straight 
for the heights. 

It was a keen frost, and the moon, now in 
her last quarter, glittered on the hardened 
snow. The barking of the dog reached them 
more and more distinctly the farther up the 
mountain he came, and by-and-by he uttered 
a series of barks so peculiar in tone that Jack 
stopped to listen. “ They are at Maraval,” he 
said, “and the dog is yelping as he finds the 
scent warm ; how^ever we have a good start, Lise, 
and unless the devil help them they ’won’t over- 
take us.” 

Judging only from the voice of the dog, the 
pursuit never slackened, but continued 'with 
untiring perseverance. Jack and Fcdise w-ere 
still marching along in silence long after day- 
break, and fatigue began to gain visibly on 
the young creature. Several times already 
she had been obliged to stop and take breath ; 
in spite of her courage the poor child felt that 
her strength was exhausted. She hung more 
and more heavily on Jack’s arm, retarding his 
progress, and at last she stopped altogether. 
“Jack,” she said, “ I cannot go a step farther, 
leave me here and save yourself. They will 
not do me any harm, and you will easily find 
me again. ” 

“What ! abandon you? never, never. Let us 
see if you can’t make one effort more, my girl.” 

“It’s no use, Jack, I have already done 
more than I was able. Save yourself, save 
yourself, I conjure you.” 

“jSIo, a thousand times no; we are hardly a 
hundred yards from the hut of the Holy Cross, 
come and rest yourself there, and never mind 
me.” . . ■ ■ ' 

Felise dragged herself painfully along to the 
hut — the entrance of which was half filled up 
with snow — and sank down, utterly worn out, 
on the soft bed of lavender and wdld thyme 
which the shepherds always took care to have 
in this rude abode. 

“ Remain there and wait for me without im- 
patience; with Heaven’s help I shall not be 
away long.” 

Jack had just formed a great resolve. Turn- 
ing on Ms steps he quickly re-desconded the 
mountain in the direction of Maraval, and 
hastily posted himself behind a rock which 
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barred the narrow pathway and forced it to I 
take a sharp turn. He had not long to wait. 
Maripan, held in by a gendarme, soon made 
his appearance, barking as he followed up the 
scent, his tongue hanging out as if in the dog- 
days: til c corporal and his men came behind 
streaming with perspiration. Jack raised his 
gun and slowly took aim, and the poor brute fell, 
shot with a bullet right through the forehead. 

This way, boys, ’’cried the corporal, darting 
forward, ‘hatter him, B§rard ; after him, Bassy; 
look alive, my men ! ” But Jack, more active 
than a chamois, was already a long way off in 
the direction of Curnier, leaving the hut of the 
Holy Cross behind iiim intentionally; and the 
corporal, perceiving that the game W’as lost, 
gave his men the signal to retreat. The car- 
cass of JMaripaii, already stiffened by the frost, 
was left alone, with its feet in the air, to serve 
as a feast for the first passing wmlf. 

IV. 

Jack was not able to rejoin Felise at the hut 
until nightfall He found her half-dead wdth 
cold and terror, shivering with fever, and re- 
peating disconnected and meaningless words, 
such as people utter when in delirium. He 
quickly lighted a great fire, and briskly chafed 
the ice-cold limbs of his poor wife, calling her 
by the tenderest names, but Felise remained 
insensible; her eyes were fixed in a vacant stare, 
and she seemed only to answer the questions 
of invisible interlocutors. To crown Jack’s 
misfortunes the wdnd had just risen, tlie wind 
of Mount Ventoux, an icy wind that ground the 
snow into powder, and blew it about in violent 
eddies. To think of descending the mountain 
again at such a time was impossible, and no- 
thing remained but to stay there till morning. 

Jack, with a heart full of anxiety and mis- 
ery, arranged some armfuls of dry lavender in 
the most sheltered corner, and there laid poor 
Felise, covering her up with some of his own 
clothes and keeping a good fire burning all 
night at the entrance of the miserable hovel 
Every moment the tempest shook the walls 
W'ith redoubled fury and seemed to draw from 
them melancholy groans, while to these miseries 
was added the danger of suffocation, the smoke 
being driven violently back into the interior 
of the hut. FtSlise, who was tormented with a 
raging thirst, was asking for water every mo- 
ment, and poor Jack had nothing to give her 
but lumps of frozen snow which he broke down 
small with his knife. 

At last this dreadful night came to an end, 
and the unhappy man went outside for a j 


moment to look about him a little. The wind 
had fallen as the sun rose, but his situation 
was no less terrible. There he was, alone, on 
the top of Mount Ventoux, his ivife ill, deliri- 
ous, unable to move, and he himself utterly 
w'orn out and exhausted wdth the fatigues of 
the preceding day and the anguish of such a 
night, and no one to look to for assistance, no 
one to save him but himself. For the first time 
in his life Jack felt his heart fail, and large 
tears trickled down his hollow cheeks. He 
raised his eyes to heaven with a despairing 
glance, and entering the hut again sat down 
in utter misery beside Felise, wdio for the hun- 
dredth time called for water. 

This excessive prostration lasted but a short 
time ; Jack was soon himself again, and looking 
his cruel position in the face. Before all, it 
was necessary to leave the hut at any cost, and 
to do this he must recover sufficient strength. 
Having eaten half a loaf and drunk two or 
three mouthfuls of melted snow, he uttered a 
short prayer, and lifting F<^lise in his arms 
placed her on his shoulders, then, using his 
gun by way of staff he slowly descended the 
steep slope. 

Strong and sure-footed as he was Jack was 
obliged to stop from time to time to recover 
breath. He then deposited h is precious burden 
on some adjacent rock and manfully resumed 
it after a short rest. In this ivay he reached 
the cave of Maraval, after a harassing march 
of five mortal hours, and "was glad to find that 
the enemy in their passing visit had not greatly 
disturbed his favourite abode. It w'as time; 
J ack’s strength was literally exhausted. Hav- 
ing recovered a little from his first fatigue he 
turned his attention exclusively to Felise, whose 
state inspired him with increasing anxiety. 
A profound torpor had followed the violent 
fever and delirium. F<^lise seemed overpowered 
with a lethargic drowsiness, and she lay with- 
out sense or motion. Jack did all he possibly 
could to reanimate his poor wife and exhausted 
all the resources of a heart rendered ingenious 
by necessity. But all in vain ; and his despair 
soon equalled his fear. Day was declining; 
was he then to pass a second night of anguish 
and terror alone, abandoned by all, unable to 
afford the dear sufferer any i-elief, a helpless 
witness of all her pain. Jack rushed from the 
cave and scanned with eager eye the whole 
surrounding scene ; but, alas ! not a soul, not 
a shepherd, not a flock, not a dog was to be 
seen, nothing but silence and solitude ! 

Down below in the valley the evening an- 
^ gelus was slowly tolled on the bell of the village 
i church, and for the first time in his life Jack 
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felt li bitter smile rise to liis lips at the sacred 
appeal Id bia storm-tossed soul the evening 
hells seemed a gratuitous irony, the tranquil 
mockery of peaceful life, the inflexible protest 
of established order triumphing in its selfish 
regularity. 

“ Away, vagabond! ” said the little bell dis- 
tinctly; '“■'die like a dog on your mountain! 
Our cares, our services, our assistance, our 
doctors, our priests, are not for you! We owe 
no help except to those 'who live our life, share 
our duties, bend under the game-burdens as we, 
and do not claim, like you, the right of living 
as they please, free from all la'ws and ail duties!” 

As Jack was about to re-enter in despair, 
two shots were fired near by, and an unfortu- 
nate hare, mortally wounded, ran forward and 
fell dead at the distance of two or three hundred 
paces from the cave. Jack ran to pick it up, 
and met the sportsman, who had just left his 
post. Imagine his joy when he found that it 
was Siffrein, a comrade, a brother poacher, a 
friend ! In a few words Siffrein was informed 
of the state of affairs, and at once promised his 
assistance; and it was arranged that he should 
see the doctor and the cur6, and tell them in 
what state he had left P6iise. Comforted by 
the certainty of soon obtaining help, Jack re- 
entered the cave, and, worn out by fatigue and 
emotion, soon fell into a deep slumber by the 
corner of the fire. 

He was awakened by heart-rending cries. 
F^lise was writhing on her miserable bed ; the 
delirium had left her, but with the return of 
reason terror had entered her soul. I am 
going to die,” she cried; ‘^Jack, do not leave 
me to die! Jack, I am afraid. Jack, I am 
dying! Help me, help me! Do not let me 
die, Jack, I conjure you!” 

Fdlise, Fdlise! ” replied Jack in destraction; 

‘ ‘ calm yourself; I am here, I shall not leave you ! 
what is there to frighten you ? — I am here — 
Oh, you are suffering cruel pain, my poor Lise ! ” 

She clung to him with extraordinary force, 
clasping him spasmodically in her arms so as 
almost to choke him. A convulsive sob arose 
from the depths of her chest, and issued from 
between her closed teeth in violent gasps, with 
a rattling sound, while a white froth moistened 
the corners of her mouth. 

'^Ah, Jack! ” cried F^lise with an accent of 
despair, adieu. Jack, adieu! It is all over!” 
Her arms all at once relaxed their hold, and 
she sank back lifeless on her couch. 

When the curd and the doctor at length ar- 
rived — about midnight — they were too late to 
render any assistance to poor Fdlise. Jack’s 
agony was great, but very quiet; and it was a 1 
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long time before he could })e roused to speak 
of the necessary preparations for the funeral 
Then, with pitiful earnestness he begged the 
curd, if it could be done, to consecrate a little 
bit of ground beneath a tall j uniper which grew 
near the cave, so that Fdlise might be buried 
there, and he might be always near her as he 
had promised to be on the day of their betrothal 

The curd consented; and Jack himself dug 
the grave, resolutely refusing all assistance in 
that melancholy task. 

All the people of the village, and many from 
the neighbouring hamlets, marched up to the 
cave of Maravai to attend the funeral Old 
Martin was there too, and at the grave he flung 
himself into Jack’s arms, manifesting extreme 
grief, which was no doubt rendered more poign- 
ant by remorse. >Simon Fifteen Ounces flung 
into the open grave the knife which had tempted 
him to become a traitor, and in the name of 
Fdlise implored Jack to forgive him. 

“You have done us niiich barm, Simon,” 
said Jack, sadly; “but it shall not be in vain 
that you invoke the name of Fdlise. I pardon 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

V. 

Fdlise’s death finally determined the course 
of Jack’s life. But for that event the refractory 
conscript, the despiser of social trammels — 
circumstances aiding — might have become like 
other men and entered on a settled lift. Mar- 
ried, and the father of a family, Jack would 
have been the first to recognize the necessity 
of reconciling himself with society, and would 
certainly have taken advantage of the general 
amnesty that followed the revolution of 1830. 
But wifeless, alone, and no longer having any 
reason for stniggling against his natural bent. 
Jack was bound to return to the life of vaga- 
bondage which had for him become a second 
nature. If he lived a life of hardship on his 
inaccessible mountain, where the blues had 
ended by leaving him quite unmolested, yet 
he was dependent on no one— he was truly his 
own master in the full sense of the word. 

By building some pieces of dry sfcone-wall 
to keep out the wind, he had made of the cave 
of Maravai an abode that a human being 
could almost live in. He had his hea<l-quarters 
there, his provision store, and his workshop; 
he came there eveiy evening to sleep, often 
from a long distance, and in all sorts of weather. 
In the morning, before starting on his excur- 
sions, he knelt beside the tomb of Fdlise, said 
his prayers devoutly, then pioii.^ly threw a stone 
on the shapeless heap, which being augmente^^ 
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by a stone from every passer-by/ was soon, and 
is still called The Dead Womans Qaim. 

Tlins he lived for maiij'- a long year in this 
wild solitude, alone with the I'emembrance of 
her whom he had lost, seldom descending to 
the village except on Sundays and holidays for 
the purpose of hearing mass. He spoke little, 
and avoided society as much as he could; but 
by a sort of tacit agreement he seemed to be 
constituted the natural guardian of all the old 
customs of the country — on Easter even, for 
example, he was always sure to be found posted 
at the corner of the square wdth his finger on 
the trigger of his gun, waiting till the bells 
should ring the return from Rome, in order to 
siioot Ijent — Lent being represented by egg- 
shells, fish-bones, and dried vegetables sus- 
pended to the hoop of a barrel at the height of 
tlie roofs. It was he who gave the morning 
serenade of the brothers of St. Mark, and he 
had not his equal at beating a roll on the big 
drum of the brotherhood. When St. John’s 
day came, it was he again who lighted the first 
bonfire on the mountain in honour of his patron 
saint. He was also a bombardier, and on St. 
Antonine’s day, the patron of the village, or 
on that of St. Barbe, the patroness of artillery- 
men, it was Jack who discharged the mortiirs 
of the commune, into which it is thought he 
put but little government powder. He knew 
the rhyme for making swarms of bees come 
back, and the prayer by which objects that 
have been lost are found. He was also some- 
thing of a bone-setter, had a secret way of 
dressing wounds, discovered springs with the 
divining-rod, and had a drug that was a sover- 
eign cure for the bite of a mad dog. 

Every one loved him for ten leagues round, 
and he was often consulted in diJScult circum- 
stances, for he was known to be as prudent as 
he was clear-headed. The young men were 
unanimous in proclaiming the superiority of 
Jack’s powder to that of the government; and 
the girls gave him always the preference if the 
proclamation of a rohhage had to be made. 
So when harvest was over, and Jack went 
about from farm to farm, sack on back like a 
mendicant hermit, he was sure to receive his 
peek of grain, his handful of olives, or his 
bottle of new wine. When a pig was killed, 

J ack got always a good piece for a fricassee, 
and there was hardly a marriage or christening 
party of any consequence to which he was not 
invited as if of full right. So that this man 
who possessed nothing under the sun, neither 
lands nor houses; who, like the ancient philoso- 
pher, carried about with him all that he had, 
this vagabond beyond the pale of society, half 
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smuggler, half poacher, w'ithout recognized 
trade or avowed employment — this man lived 
in comparative abundance, and undoubtedly 
enjoyed the cordial esteem of his neighbours.--. 
From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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(John Butter Chorley, poet and scholar, bora about 
1S07; died in 186T. He eutered a mei’cantile home and 
was for some yeaj's secretary to the Grand Junction 
Railway between Liverpool and Birmingham, but the 
whole bent of his nature was towards literature, to 
which after liis retirement he devoted himself Be- 
tween 1846 and 1854 he wrote on foreign literatiire 
for the Athenceum, devoting himself more especially 
to the Spanish drama, and a magnificent collection 
of Spanish plays was given by him to the British 
Mtiseum. Much of his verse was destroyed or sxippressed 
by himself, but a few scattered poems and a rhymed 
drama entitled The Wife's Litany, an early work in- 
spired by a remarkable dream, attest its general ease 
and grace. In great measure owing to his own haughty 
and unsociable nature his London life was almost that 
of a recluse, but amongst his few intimate friends lie 
numbered Carlyle, who in one of his letters says of 
him : “ He could have w'ritten like few men on many 
subjects, but he had proudly pitched his ideal very 
high. I know no man in these flimsy days, nor shall 
ever again know one, so well read, so widely and accu- 
rately informed, and so completely at home, Jiot only 
in all fields of worthy literature and scholamhip, but 
in matters practical, technical, naval, mechanical.’* 
His brother, Henry Fothergill Clioriey (1808-1872), 



“ Comme un vague chant, dont expire 
Le lointaiu et dernier accord; 

Comme mie musique cessee 
Qui n’est plus que dans la penaee, 

Et que I’oreille ecoute encore.” 

Lk Biuds. 

She came a-wandering through the wood, 
Whither, she knew not, nor did heed; 
For weary-worn, in cheerless mood 
She only yearned for solitude, 

Where’er the quest might lead. 

But surely to that fountain lone. 

Some pitying sprite allured her' feet ; 

For stiller haunt the earth had none. 

Where grief might hide, and lirood upon 
Its dreams of sick regret. 

The woodland nook was known to few ; 

Girt by a pathless copse it lay, 

With that bright runnel wandering through 
The nodding wild-fiowers, where the dew 
.Hung glistening all the day. 
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liear’d o'er the source, an archway bare 
Gray tokens of neglected age : 
Long-mouldered hands had built it there, 

To grace of yore some garden fair, 

<)r sylvan hermitage. 

A burning heart, a wildered brain 
From stern, cold eyes, she sought to hide : 
They rudely strove her love to chain, 

And should they triumph in her pain, 

When he, her wanderer, died? 

All trembling with the secret weight, 

But tearless, through the crowd she passed — 
From wounding mirtli, or curious hate, . 

To commune with her heavy fate 
Unseen, she fled at last. 

As one who faint and dizzy breaks 
From haggard dreams of wrong and pain, 
When sleep to real woe forsakes 
The shivering soul, and memory wakes 
To wish it slept again ; 

So from that fevered, long deceit, 

Relieved she breathed, yet scarce could bear , 
The presence of her fate to meet, 

And bid her struggling heart repeat 
Its lesson of despair. 

And, by the gleam from hours enjoyed 
While life was sunshine, wandering back — 
Shrinking, she viewed the barren void 
Of hopes defeated, bliss destroyed, 

And promise gone to wi'ack 1 
Before her gloomed a long distress, 

Flaunted, and desolate, and slow — 

False smiles to wear, cold hands to press, 

And dull, consuming wretchedness 
Beneath a lightsome show. 

“Oh I through the coming years,” she said, 

“ That meet me like a funeral pall 
O'er every hope and feeling spread, 

Be near me still, my sainted dead, 

Unseen, and sweeten all! 

Support me on the dreary way 
Amongst a harsh, uiipitying crew; 

Oh ! can I bear the weary day — 

The pang suppressed, the heart’s decay — 

If ihou forsake me, too?” 

She bent her by the old archw^ay — 

She hearkened to the streamlet’s song; 

Till, softening, from her cold dismay 
She seemed to part, and melt away 
In tears, estranged how long ! 

For tones that earth had ceased to hear 
Her fancy lent the bubbling rill; 


A loved low sound, remote, yet clear — 
She thought it whispered in her ear, 

“ Thou trembling heart, be still ! ” 

Oft from that time, at evening’s hour, 
Thither she wandered, to comjdain, 
And nurse her sorrows, as the flower 
Folds in its fading bell the shower 
Of the sweet summer-rain. 

Rapt in a soothing fantasy 
She listened to the stream, until 
Fondly, she dreamed, to every sigh 
Its kindly murmur gave reply, 

“ Peace, mourning love, be still ! ” 
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Lewis, Duke of Liegnitz, was in his youth 
fond of travel; and his desire being earnest to 
visit strange countries and become acquainted 
with foreign nations, no sooner was lie his own 
master, than ho hastened to set forth. In the 
progress of his journeys, he touched at every 
part of Europe, and even went so far as the 
torrid Asia. This young nobleman was at- 
tacked — w^hether through fatigue, heat, or 
contagion — by a violent illness, which seized 
him at the tomb of Mahomet — that being a 
curiosity he had long coveted to see. During 
the violence of his malady, he was faithfully 
and affectionately attended by Charles of Ohila, 
his chamberlain; who, though an aged man, 
never failed, either in the night watch, or the 
day’s duty. He was ever by his master’s bed- 
side, and soon had the happiness to see him 
recover from the effects of the struggle between 
death and life. But the true-hearted servant 
drew his own death from his lord’s safety: he 
wavS smitten with the same disease, and received 
from the Duke attentions almost as assidiioms 
and anxious as those he had bestowed : but they 
had not the same fortunate result. The cham- 
berlain died; but, before the breath left his 
body, he commended earnestly to his master’s 
1 protection, his grandson, a tender boy, then 
far distant at school, whose father fell at the 
blockade of Cottbus, by the side of the Duke 
of Sagen, and whose mother did not survive 
her husband more than half a year. The 
Duke bound himself to the dying man, by a 
solemn oath, to provide for the now destitute 
child — exclaiming, “So may my last hour be 
as serene as thine!” 

“He is the last branch of our race,” uttered 
the chamberlain feebly, his voice being almost 
extinguished by death: “receive him from me 
as a solemn legacy: he is virtuous and affec- 
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tionatCj and will exercise towards you and your 
family the fidelity that has ever distinguished 
his ancestors.” A few moments afterwards 
the Duke had to weep the loss of his most 
xealoiis friend and devoted follower. 

Duke Lewis, being smitten with melancholy, 
hastened back to Europe. He made his entry 
on his domains amidst the rejoicings of his 
vassals: and if the pride of rank and power 
swelled in his breast as he heard their shouts 
and saw their manifestations of delight, he felt 
the warmth of kindness towards these, his 
<iependents, accompanying the swelling of his 
spirit; for sojourning amongst strangers, and 
encountering hazards, had humanized his 
disposition, and long absence had hindered 
him from waxing, by usage, callous to the 
wretchedness and wrongs of his inferiors, as 
the best natures at that time too commonly 
were. 

Nor did he forget his promise to the dying 
chamberlain : one of hi.s courtiers was soon de- 
.spatched to fetch to his palace the young Chila, 
whom he appointed to be one of his pages. 
Henry, the grandson of Charles of Chila, was 
now seventeen; his shape tall and slender; his 
face fine and manly; his mind richly accom- 
plished; and his manners trained to elegance 
by the graceful exercises of ch i valry. He played 
on the lute, and accompanied its soft tones 
with a melodious voice. lie became his master’s 
favourite; the ornament of the ducal court; the 
most gallant of the princely retinue, when his 
lord pursued the wolf or the bear, or gave tour- 
naments at which the knights might distinguish 
themselves amongst their companions, and 
touch the hearts of their mistresses by gi-atify- 
ing their female pride. 

It was about the Easter of the year 1412, 
that a messenger presented himself from the 
Emperor Sigismund, inviting Duke Lewis to 
repair to the imperial court; the sovereign 
having in view to bestow a signal mark of his 
favour on the Prince, his vassal. And precious, 
indeed, was the boon ! — no less than the hand 
of the Emperor’s niece, the Princess Etha of 
Hungary, a beauty then shining in all the 
splendour of youthful charms. 

Brilliant were the festivities at the marriage: 
but Henry, the Duke’s page, was more stricken 
by the charms of his new mistress, than by 
the grandeur of the imperial court. The lady 
soon behaved towards the graceful youth with 
that affectionate familiarity of which her lord 
set her the example; and in so doing, she gave 
a proof of the goodness of her disposition, and 
of her devotion to her husband: but was it 
not the page’s misfortune to be so distinguished? 


Too surely it was: for there grew up in Ids 
heart a violent passion, which he bitterly wept 
over in secret, and blushed for in public, dread* 
ing its discovery as the signal of his ignominy 
and utter ruin. 

Yet, in the midst of this agony of remorse, 
the hopelessness of his love was a torture felt 
1 by him above all the rest; and this he owned 
to himself and deplored, for thus lie knew tliat 
the crime would be more tolerable to him if 
it were not bootless — a knowledge that made 
him accuse himself of ingratitude and treachery 
toward his excellent master. And thus torn 
and worked upon in spirit, the consternation 
of the poor youth showed itself visibly in his 
altered appearance, so that none could fail to 
perceive how heavy a load of secret grief was 
borne by this once gay and happy, now most 
miserable, page. 

The Duke and the Duchess were both inces- 
sant in their importunities to be told the cause 
i of their favourite’s melancholy. ^^Dost thou 
I covet the well-trained falcon, which thou know- 
! est so well to fly? Is it the swift charger, that 
I bore thee so gallantly in the last tournament, 
that thou wouldst be master of?” To these 
kind inquiries, prompted by anxious affection, 
Henry gave no answer, but he seemed con- 
founded, and held his peace. 

'^Have I lost thy confidence then?” said the 
duke: ‘^what hast thou to complain of in my 
friendship for thee? Have I not always shown 
myself thy friend, rather than thy lord?” 

^"Ali, my dear, my gracious master,” then 
exclaimed Henry — for he could hold no longer 
— 'rtake my life — I have lived too long— but 
never while I live can I forget what I owe to 
yonr grace: I am grateful, indeed I am — but 
miserable, very miserable. Oh my lord, do 
not press me for the cause of my grief, but 
rather drive me from your presence; recall your 
favours, yet leave me your compassion; I 
have mnch need of it. ” 

The Duke was astonished at this, w^hich he 
thought little short of frenzy: and, consulting 
with his Duchess, they agreed to watch the 
young man narrowly, lest mischief might come 
of his strange infatuation. 

One fine evening of the spring, the page 
went out on the rampart of the castle, and, 
believing himself to be unobserved, he sat down 
beneath a lofty pine, while to his lute he sung 
the following stanzas: — 

SONG. 


Ye pines that wave on high, 
While echo wakes alone ! 
To your deep shade I fly. 

To loose my bosom’s groan. 
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’Tis lo^’c consumes rny peace ; 

Yet though it tears this breast,' 

I would not it should cease, 

Nor would I it were bless’d. 

Ah uo ! a,b no I ah no ! 

(Echo)~-Ahnol 

A sigh, a tear deny, 

Should 1 rny passion speak ; 

But wheti I silent die, 

Let gentle sorrow break 
Prom forth thy lips so pure, 

Dear mistress of iny soul— 

For love will not endure 
That duty should control. 

Ah no ! ah no ! ah no ! 

(Echo ) — ^Ah no! 

So snug the page, accompanying the words 
very mournfully with his lute. Just as he 
had finished, and while he yet listened to the 
echo of that sad syllable which was a negative 
to all his happiness, he thought he heard light 
footsteps approacliing; and, turning round 
tremblingly, to his great surprise and alarm, 
he perceived the Duke and the Duchess standing 
close by him. Attracted by the mournful air, 
the princely couple had soon discovered who 
the musician was, and were pleased to think 
that their servant should continue to have 
pleasure in one at least of his former accom- 
plishments — the practice of all the others hav- 
ing been laid aside by him since his unhappy 
alteration. Marking the words of the song, ! 
however, the Duke mused over them; yet for- 
bore to question his page on the subject, re- 
collecting how much disturbance had before 
been caused in his mind by inquiries of this 
nature. The noble lady uttered some gentle 
words to Henry, commending his voice, yet 
chiding his turn for solitude, and complaining 
that he should thus fly from friends, to whose 
pleasures he might administer while he grati- 
fied their kindness by his presence. 

“Are you, then, too proud to accept our 
praises?” said she, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, that no mortal could regard without 
feeling his heart stirred within him — so ex- 
quisitely was goodness of soul there mingled 
with a free gaietj^ the consciousness and pride 
of beauty, and a deep, native, passionate ten- 
derness. Hers was a smile in which all that is 
rich in woman’s nature was concentrated; and 
it burst forth, like a sudden ray of sunshine, 
to kindle up ecstacy, and smite high and low 
with admiration. And it was thus she now 
smiled upon the page, — only the common 
fascination of her expression was heightened 
by a touch of sorrowful sympathy, which hung 
floatingly in her eyes: — to Henry’s conception, 
it was as if the regard of divinity made itself 
risible in the brightness of the sky, giving a 


meaning of beneficence to its sparkling beauty. 
He could not bear the effect of this look: it 
shook him to the very depths of his nature; it 
brought the music he had just been |daying, 
the song he had just been singing, back upon 
him, like an overpowering wave, dashing his 
energies to the earth. He hastily muttered 
some words of thanks, which ran together into 
one choking sob, and rushed from the presence 
of his noble protectors to lock himself into his 
little chamber in the turret, where, during the 
whole night, he gave passionate utterance to 
his intolerable affliction. 

No sooner were the Duke and the Duchess 
left alone together, than the former said, — 
“The cause of this youth’s melanclioly, I think 
I have at last divined. He loves your cousin 
I Agnes, who accompanied you here from the 
i court of Sigismund: her rank makes him 
. deem his passion hopeless, and hence his .sor- 
row, ” 

“Agnes would not be severe to liim, I dare 
say,” replied the Duchess. “ If it be love that 
is the cause of your page’s melancholy, then 
must we compliment his mode.sty at the ex- 
pense of his penetration; for he knows not 
the extent of his own power of pleasing, and 
the general regard in which he is held, if he 
allow himself to doubt of a favourable return 
to his passion on tlie part of any lady of our 
court, who can in honour receive and reward 
his affection.” 

“Do you, then, sound your cousin on this 
matter,” rejoined the Duke; “ for my conjecture 
is right, as time will doubtless show.” 

The fair Agnes owned to lier friend and 
inistres.s, what she had before confessed to her 
own heart, that the beautiful youtli was not 
to her an indifferent object; and she added, 
that, for some time past, she had suspected it 
was even as the Duchess surmised. It appeared 
to her, that she was regained with affection 
by the duke’s page — though as yet he had not 
said a syllable of his pavssion — for she had ob- 
served that his eyes were ever directed to tlie 
balcony, where she usually sat with the duchess, 
— and once he had been seen to press eagerly 
to his lips a handkerchief which she had just 
dropped from her hand, after taking it from 
the neck of her royal relation. 

With this news delighted, and eager to declare 
them, the Duchess hastened to her husband: 
who forthwith ordered that his court should 
take a journey of pleasure to the baths of 
Warmbrunn, that were even then much cele- 
brated ; contriving, at the same time, that the 
tvro lovers (as they were esteemed) should be 
left behind— -thus giving them good opportu- 
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nity of coming' to an explanation. The Duchess, 
as she went to her palfrey, conducted by the 
ever assiduous Henry, whispered in his ear: 
^‘Be of good heart, wait with patience till we 
return, and then you shall be happy. ” 

The page was thunderstruck: her words 
thrilled through him : he could scarcely stand ; 
and the gracious lady, seeing his extreme agi- 
tation, turned towards him her eyes, that 
beamed with infinite kindness, and reached 
him her hand to kiss. He fell on his knees, 
as he received the unlooked-for boon; and 
when he returned to his chamber, after the 
Duchess’ departure, he was almost convulsed 
by the force and variety of his feelings. Did 
he understand her aright? His duty to his 
lord — could he forget it 1 Gratitude! Honour! 
Love! all these considerations worked in his 
mind with the fury of a volcano. 

A message from his master and mistress gave 
him soon occasion to join them at the baths. 
“Well, you have now recovered your gaiety, 
my distrustful page,” exclaimed the Duke, 
with an arch smile as he approached. The 
youth looked with consternation at the speaker. 
“The gentle Agnes was not obdurate, I dare 
say — approach, then, and thank your fair ad- 
vocate here — the Duchess I mean: she it was 
who did a good office for you with her lovely 
cousin!” 

Henry felt despair circling his heart, and 
freezing it, with each word of this address. 
His resolution was instantly taken, and this 
enabled him to preserve his calmness. His 
cheek was pale, but it changed not: his eye 
remained steady, as he made a common-place 
reply, and the Duke and the Duchess con- 
gratulated themselves on the restoration of the 
page’s tranquillity. 

The 18th of May was the birth-day of the 
Duchess: on that morning the rich cavalcade 
set out for the Castle of Kynast, meaning to 
celebrate the joyful festival by chivalrous sports. 
Henry rode by his mistress’ carriage, on a 
beautiful horse which she had given to him 
that day twelvemonth. Every one remai'ked 
the paleness of his countenance; but an unusual 
fire sparkled in his eyes, and altogether he 
seemed to exult, rather than, as of late, to 
mourn. There was general satisfaction ex- 
pressed at the happy change. The page’s steed 
seemed determined that day to show his master 
to the greatest possible advantage. He went 
snorting with courage; sometimes playing dis- 
dainfully with the earth, which he struck with 
short bounds; then rearing as if in fury; then 
springing forward as if maddened by restraint, 
yet all the while proud of his rider’s sway, 


and never for one instant escaping*, or seeking 
to escape, from the secret invisible power of 
his flexible practised hand. All eyes were fixed 
on tbe gallant youth, and above all tho.se of 
the Duchess — who that day seemed to herself 
to feel an interest in him of a more remarkable 
nature than what she had ever before experi- 
enced— and which, created something like an 
agitation in her heart for which she could not 
account. His pale face, his beaming eyes, 
rivetted her attention. She could not take her 
looks from them ; and once or twice she uttered a 
shoii hasty ciy of alarm, as the spirited charger 
appeared to expose his rider to peril. The 
page on these occasions bowxd gracefully but 
seriously towards his mistress; and altogether 
he seemed like one wiio had suddenly acquired 
new" and high privileges, which he was in- 
capable to abuse, but proud of possessing. 

A sumptuous banquet w'as given to the 
knights and retainers on the great lawn before 
the Castle; and, after this, Etha took her seat 
beneath a splendid canopy to witness the games. 
They w^ere many and various, of an athletic 
kind, and in these the page distinguished him- 
self, as he W'as w'ont — few' could compete with 
him, either in agility or courage. The last 
trial of both now' only remained: it had been 
ordered by the masters of the festival, that, 
to conclude the day’s exercises, a prize of a 
golden chain should be aw'arded to him who 
should dare to climb the warder’s lofty tower 
— overlooking the precipice on the brink of 
w'hich the Castle stood — by the projecting 
stones of the external w'all — a difficult and 
perilous task, which it w'as thought few' ■would 
attempt, and perhaps none perform. The 
conditions w*ere, that the successful person (if 
any succeeded) w'hen standing on the extreme 
parapet, should receive a goblet, filled wdth 
W'ine, from the w'arder’s hand : that, thus ele- 
vated in the eyes of all, he should pronounce 
the name of his mistress, drink her health in 
the contents of the cup, and then, descending, 
receive the chain he had won from the hands 
of the Duchess herself. 

Many young cavaliers made tbe attempt, 
but soon relinquished . it. The danger and 
fatigue was too great. At last the trumpets 
announced that Henry of Chila w'as about to 
essay the enterprise. He w'as observed to look 
earnestly at the Duchess as he advanced to the 
foot of the rock. He w*as soon seen ascending; 
and, while the crowd held their breaths, under 
the influence of admiration and horror mingled, 
the adventurous youth gained the summit, 
and stood erect and firm on the fearful height. 
The warder held out to Mm the bowl filled 
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with wne; a shout from below greeted his 
tritirnph; the utmost silence then prevailed, 
for all burned with curiosity to hear pronounced 
the name of her who had gained the heart of 
Henry of Chila. 

‘‘'He is about to utter the name of Agnes/’ 
said the Duchess to one of her ladies — and as 
she said this she sighed. ‘"He has done a 
dangerous feat for her, ” she added. 

Henry raised the cup in his right hand: 
tlie sun was setting, — its rays flashed upon 
him horizontally, kindling the fair locks that 
streamed about his face, disordered by the 
exertion of climbing. He stood like a divine 
messenger, about to communicate the will of 
Heaven to mortals. The silence grew more 
fixed and deep. Hot a breath was suffered to 
©scape. 

"‘I drink,” exclaimed he, with a loud voice, 
“to my mistress — to her whom I love — to 
Etha, Duchess of Liegaitz — wife of my most 
honoured and esteemed master the Duke — 
whom I have ever served with fidelity, and to 
whom in the moment of death I declare my 
gratitude.” 

A piercing shriek was uttered by the Duchess, 
as she turned away her head; for too well she 
foresaw what was about to happen. The Duke 
sprung forward, exclaiming, ‘‘In the name of 
God! hold!” A loud cry of Jesu Marla! was 
the next instant set up by the whole multitude, 
and the body of the unfortunate page lay, 
mangled and lifeless on the stones beneath the 
Castle wall! 

Deep sobs and stifled screams were heard 
to come from under the canopy; and a sad 
agitation and hurried moments prevailed there 
amongst the attendants. The Abbot of Lambus 
advanced towards the corpse, crossing his hands 
over his breast, and exclaiming in a trembling 
voice, “ To his poor soul may God have mercy ! ” 
— “To his poor soul may God have mercy,” 
was solemnly ejaculated by the crowd, as with 
one voice; and the echoes in the mountains 
around were thrice heard to repeat the word 
mercy,'’ The Duke ordered the remains of 
his page to be collected for burial in the ducal 
vault at Liegnitz; and masses were celebrated 
at Wannbrunn for the soul of the departed. 

London Mag, 


MODESTY. 

Hot to unveil before the gaze 
Of an imperfect sympathy 
In aught we are, is the sweet praise 
And the main sum of modesty. 

CovENTRT^ Patmore. 


MY COTTAGE. 

BY PEOI'ESSOB WILSON. 

“ One small spot. 

Where my tii-ed mind may rest and call it home. 
There is a magic in that little word; 

It is a mystic circle that surrounds 
Comforts and virtues never known beyond 
The hallowed limit.” 

SouTHEv's Hymn to the Pemdes. 

Here liave I found at last a home of peace 
To hide me from the world ; far from its noise, 

To feed that spirit, which, though sprung from earth, 
And linked to human beings by the bond 
Of earthly love, hath yet a loftier aim 
Than perishable joy, and through the calm 
That sleeps amid the mountain-solitude, 

Can hear the billows of eternity, 

And hear delighted. 

Many a mystic gleam. 

Lovely though faint, of imaged happiness 
Fell on my youthful heart, as oft her light 
Smiles on a wandering cloud, ere the fair moon 
Hath risen in the sky. And oh ! ye dreams 
That to such spiritual happiness could shape 
The lonely reveries of my boyish days. 

Are ye at last fulfilled? Ye fairy scenes, 

That to the doubting gaze of prophecy 
Rose lovely, with yoiir fields of sunny green, 

Your sparkling rivulets and hjiuging gi'oves 
Of more than rainbow lustre, -where the swing 
Of woods jirimeval darkened the still depth 
Of lakes bold-s-weeping round their guardian hills 
Even like the arms of Ocean, where the roar 
Sullen and far from mo^mtain cataract 
Was heard amid the silence, like a thouglit 
Of solemn mood that tames the dancing soul 
When swarming with delights; — ye fairy scenes! 
Fancied no more, but bursting on my heart 
In living beauty, witli adoring song 
I bid you hail I and with as holy love 
As ever beautified the eye of saint 
Hymning his midnight orisons, to you 
I consecrate my life, — till the dim stain 
Left by those worldly and unhallowed thoughts 
That taint the purest soul, by bliss desti-oyed. 

My spiiit travel like a summer sun, 

Itself all glory, and its path all joy. 

Nor will the musing penance of the soul, 

Performed by moonlight, or the setting sun, 

To hymn of sviringing oak, or the -wild flow 
Of mountain-torrent, ever lead her on 
To virtue, but through peace. For Nature speaks 
A paa*ent’s language, and, in tones as nnid 
As e’er hushed infant on its mother’.s breast, 

Wins us to learn her lore. Yea ! even to guilt, 
Though in her image something terrible 
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Weigii down hk being with a load of <awe. 

Love mingles with her wrath, like tender light 
Streamed o’er a dying storm. x\nd thus where’er 
Man feels as man, tlie earth is beatitiful. 

His blessings sanctify even senseless things, 

And the wide world in cheerful loveliness 
Returns to liim its joy. The summer air. 

Whose glittering stillness sleeps within his soul, 
Stirs with its own delight: the verdant earth, 

Like beauty n-aking from a happy dream, 

Lies smiling ; each fair cloud to hinx appears 
A pilgrim travelling to the shrine of peace; 

And the wild wave, that wantons on the sea, 

A gay though homeless stranger. Ever blest 
The man who thus beholds the golden chain 
Linking his soul to outxvard Nature fair. 

Full of the living God ! 

And where, ye haunts 
Of grandeur and of beauty ! shall the heart, 

That yearns for high communion with its God, 
Abide, if e’er its dreams have been of you? 

The loveliest sounds, forms, hues, of all the earth 
Linger delighted here: here guilt might come, 

With sullen soul abhorring Nature’s joy, 

And in a moment be restored to Heaven. 

Here sorrow, wdth a dimness o’er his face, 

Might be beguiled to smiles— almost forget 
His sufferings, and, in Nature’s living book, 

Read characters so lovely, that his heart 
Would, as it blessed them, feel a rising swell 
Almost like joy !— 0 earthly paradise ! 

Of many a secret anguish hast thou healed 
Him, who now greets thee with a joyful strain. 

And oh ! if in those elevated hopes 
That lean on virtue,— in those high resolves 
That bring the future close upon the soul, 

And nobly dare its dangers;— if in joy 
Whose vital spring is more than innocence. 

Yea ! faith and adoration !— if the soul 

Of man may trust to these— and they are strong, 

Strong as the prayer of dying penitent ~ 

My being shall be bliss. For witness, Thou ! 

Oh mighty One ! whose saving love has stolen 
On the deep peace of moonbeams to my heart— 

Thou ! who with looks of mercy oft has cheered 
The starry silence, when, at noon of night. 

Oil some wild mountain thou hast not declined 
The homage of thy lonely worshipper — 

Bear witness. Thou ! that, both in joy and grief, 

The love of nature long hath been with me 

The love of virtue : — that the solitude 

Of the remotest hills to me hath been 

Thy temple : — that the fountain’s happy voice 

Hath sung thy goodness, and thy power has stunned 

My spirit in the roaring cataract t 

Such solitude to me ! Yet are there hearts — 
Worthy of good men’s love, nor unadorned 
With sense of moral beauty — ^to the joy 


That dvrells within the Almighty’s outward .shrine. 
Senseless and cold. Ay, there are men who see 
The broad sun sinking in a blaze of light, 

Nor feel their disembodied spirits hail 
With adoration the departing God; 

Who on the night-sky, wlien a cloudless moon 
Glides ill still beauty through unnumbered stars, 
Gan turn the eye unmoved, as if a ^vall 
Of darkness screened the glory from their souls. 
With humble pride I bless the Holy One 
For sights to these denied. And oh ! how oft 
In seasons of depression — when the lamp 
Of life bmmed dim, and all uriiileasant thouglits 
Subdued the proud aspirings of the soul — 

W-’lien doubts and fears withheld the timid eye 
From scanning scenes to come, and a deep sense 
Of human frailty turned the past to pain, 

How oft have I remembered tliat a world 
Of glory lay aiourid me, that a source 
Of lofty solace lay in every star. 

And that no being need behold the sun, 
xVnd grieve, that knew W^lio hung him in the sky. 
Thus unperceived I woke from heavy grief 
To airy joy: and seeing that the mind 
Of man, though still the image of his God, 

Leaned by his will on various happiness, 

I felt that all was good; that faculties, 

Though low, might constitute, if rightly used, 

True wisdom ; and when man hath here attained 
The purpose of his being, he will sit 
Near mercy’s throne, whether his course hath been 
Prone on tlie eartli’s dim sphere, or, as with wing 
Of viewless eagle, romid the central blaze. 

Then ever shall the day that led me here 
Be held in blest remembrance. I shall see, 

Even at my dying hour, the glorious sun 
That made W^inander one wide wave of gold, 

When first in transport from the mountain-top 
I hailed the heavenly vision ! Not a cloud, 

Whose wreaths lay smiling in the lap of light, 

Not one of all those sister-isles that sleep 

Together, like a happy family 

Of beauty and of love, but will arise 

To cheer my parting spirit, and to tell 

That Nature gently leads unto the grave 

All who have read her heart, and kept their own 

In kindred holiness. 

But ere that hour 
Of awful triumph, I do hope that years 
Await me, when the unconscious power of joy 
Creating wisdom, the bright dreams of soul 
Will humanize the heart, and I .shall be 
More worthy to be loved by those whose love 
Is highest praise:— that by the living light 
That burns for ever in affection’s breast, 

I shall behold how fair and beautiful 
A human form may be.— Oh, there are thoughts 
That slumber in the soul, like sweetest sounds 
Amid the harp’s loose strings, till airs from Heaven 
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On earth, at dewy nightfall, visitant. 

Awake the sleeping melody ! Such thoughts, 

My gentle Mary, I have owed to thee. 

And if thy voice e’er melt into my soul 
With a dear home-toned whisper,— if thy face 
E’er brighten in the unsteady gleams of light 
From our own cottage hearth;— O Mary! then 
My overpowered spirit will recline 
Upon thy inmost heart, till it become, 

0 sinless seraph ! almost worthy thee. 

Then will the earth— that oftimesto the eye 
Of solitary lover seems o’erhuug 
With too severe a shade, and faintly smiles 
With ineffectual beauty on his heart — 

Be clothed with everlasting joy; like land 
Of blooming faery, or of boyhood’s di'eams 
Ere life’s first flush is o’er. Oft shall I turn 
My vision from the glories of the scene 
To read them in thine eyes; and hidden grace. 

That slumbers in the crimson clouds of even, 

Will reach my spirit through their varying light, 
Though viewless in the sky. Wandering with thee, 
A thousand beauties never seen before 
Will glide with sweet surprise into my soul, 

Even in those fields where each particular tree 
Was looked on as a friend— where I had been 
Frequent, for years, among the lonely glens. 

Nor, ’mid the quiet of reflecting bliss, 

Will the faint image of the distant world 
Ne’er float before us: —Cities will arise 
Among the clouds that circle roimd the sun, 
Gorgeous with tower and temple. The night-voice 
Of flood and mountain to our ear will seem 
Like life’s loud stir:— And, as the dream dissolves. 
With burning spirit we will smile to see 
Only the moon rejoicing in the sky, 

And the still grandeur of the eternal hills. 

Yet, though the fulness of domestic joy 
Bless our united beings, and the home 
Be ever happy where thy smiles are seen, 

Though human voice might never touch our ear 
From lip of friend or brother; — yet, oh! think 
Wiiat pure benevolence will warm our hearts, 

When with the undelaying steps of love 
Tlrrough yon o’ershadowing wood we dimly see 
A coming friend, far distant then believed, 

And all unlooked for. When the short distrust 
Of unexpected joy no more constrains, 

And the eye’s welcome brings him to our arms, 

With gladdened spirit he will quickly own 
That true love ne’er was selfish, and that man 
Ne’er knew the whole afieetiou of his heart 
Till resting on another’s. If from scenes 
Of noisy life he come, and in his soul 
The love of Natxire, like a long -past dream. 

If e’er it stir, yield but a dim delight, 

Oh ! we shall lead him where the genial power 
Of beauty, working by the wavy green 


Of hill-ascending wood, the misty gleans 
Of lakes reposing in their iieaceful vales, 

And, lovelier than the loveliness below. 

The moonlight Heaven, shall to his blood restore 
An undisturbed flow, such as he felt 
Pervade his being, morning, noon, and night. 
When youth’s bright yearn passed happily away 
Among his native hills, and all he knew 
Of crowded cities w’as from passing tale 
Of traveller, half -believed, and soon forgotten. 

And fear not, Mary! that, when winter come.^, 
The.se solitary mountains will resign 
The beauty that pervades their mighty frames. 
Even like a living soul. The gleams of light 
HuiTying in joyful tumult o'er the cliffs, 

Aiid giving to our musings many a biu’st 
Of sudden grandeur, even as if the eye 
Of God were wandering o’er the lovely wild, 
Pleased with his own creation ;~the still joy 
Of cloudless skies; and the delighted voice 
Of hymning fountains— these will leave awhile 
Tlie altered earth:— But other attributes 
Of nature’s lieart will rule, and in the storm 
We shall behold the same prevailing Power 
That slumbers in the calm, and sanctify, 

With adoration, the delight of love. 

I lift my eyes upon the radiant moon, 

That long unnoticed o’er my head lias held 
Her solitary walk, and as her light 
i Recalls my wandering soul, I start to feel 
That all has been a dream. Alone I stand 
Amid the silence. Onward rolls the stream 
Of time, wdiile to my ear its waters sound 
With a strange rushing music. 0 my soul ! 
Whate’er betide, for aye remember thou 
These mystic warnings, for they are of Heaven. 


LACON. 

BY REV. C. C. COLTON. 

The great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of 
ITewton, of Locke, and of others, happen to be 
directly against the popular inference, that a 
certain wildness of eccentricity and thought- 
lessness of conduct, are the necessary accom- 
paniments of talent, and the sure indications 
of genius. Because some have united these 
extravagances with great demonstrations of 
talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, a Savage, 
a Burns, or a Byron, others, finding it less 
difficult to be eccentric than to be brilliant, 
have therefore adopted the one, in the hope 
that the world would give them credit for the 
other. But the greatest genius is never so 
great as when it is chastised and subdued by 
the highest reason; it is from such a combina- 
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tioii, like that of Bucephalus, reined in by 
Alexander, that the most powerful efforts have 
been produced. And be it remembered, that 
minds of the very highest order, who have given 
an unrestrained course to their caprice or to 
their passions, wmuld have been so much higher 
by subduing them; and that so far from pre- 
suming that the world would give them credit 
for talent, on the score of their aberrations 
and their extravagances, all that they dared 
hope or expect has been, that the world wmuld 
pardon and overlook those extravagances, on 
account of the various and manifold proofs 
they were constantly exhibiting of superior 
acquirement and inspiration. We might also 
add, that the good effects of talent are univer- 
sal, the evil of its blemishes confined. The light . 
and heat of the sun benefit all, and are by all 
enjoyed; the spots on his surface are discover- : 
able only to the few. But the lower order of 
aspirers to fame and talent have pursued a 
very different course; instead of exhibiting 
talent in the hope that tlie world would forgive 
their eccentricities, they have exhibited only 
Idioir eccentricities in the hope that the world 
would give them credit for talent. 

Avarice begets more vices than Priam did 
children, and, like Priam, swnnves them all. 
It starves Its keeper to surfeit those who wash 
him dead; and makes him submit to more 
mortifications to lose heaven, than the martyr 
undergoes to gain it. Avarice is a passion 
full of paradox, a madness full of method; for 
although the miser is the most mercenary of 
all beings, yet he serves the worst master more 
faithfully than some Christians do the best, 
and will take nothing for it. He falls down 
and -worships the god of this world, but will 
have neither its pomps, its vanities, nor its 
pleasures for his trouble. He begins to ac- 
cumulate treasure as a mean to. happiness, and 
by a common but morbid association, he con- 
tinues to accumulate it as an end. He lives 
poor to die rich, and is the mere jailer of his 
house and the turnkey of his wealth. Im- 
poverished by his gold, he slaves harder to 
imprison it in his chest than his brother slave 
to liberate it from the mine. The avarice of 
the miser may be termed the grand sepulchre 
of all his other passions, as they successively 
decay. But, unlike other tombs, it is enlarged 
by repletion and strengthened by age. This 
latter paradox, so peculiar to this passion, must 
be ascribed to that love of pow-er so inseparable 
■from the human mind. There are three kinds 
of power — wealth, strength, and talent; but as 
old age always weakens, often destroys the two 
latter, the aged are induced to cling with the j 


greater avidity to the former. And the attach- 
ment of the aged to wealth must be a growing 
and a progressive attachment, since such are 
not slow in discovering that those same ruth- 
less 3’'ears wdiich detract so sensibly from tlie 
strength of their bodies, and of their minds, 
serve only to augment and to consolidate the 
strength of their purse. 

We should justly ridicule a general wiio, 

■ just before an action, should suddenly disarm 
I his men, and putting into the hands of all of 
: them a Bible, should order them, thus equipped, 
to marcli against the enemy. Here w^e plainly 
see the folly of calling in the Bible to support 
' the swmrd; but is it not as great a folly to call 
in the swmrd to support the Bible ? Our Saviour 
divided force from reason, and let no man pre- 
sume to join wdiat God hath put asunder. 
When we combat error wdtii any other weapon 
than argument, wm err more than those wdiom 
we attack. 

Hone are so fond of secrets as those -who do 
not mean to keep them ; such persons covet 
secrets as a spendthrift covets money, for the 
purpose of circulation. 

There are minds so habituated to intrigue 
and mystery in themselves, and so prone to 
expect it from others, that they will never 
accept of a plain reason for a plain fact, if it 
he possible to devise causes for it that are ob- 
scure, far-fetched, and usually not worth the 
carnage. Like the miser of Berkshire, who 
wmuld ruin a good horse to escape a turnpike, 
so these gentlemen ride their high-bred theories 
to death, in order to come at truth through 
by-paths, lanes, and alleys, wiiile she herself 
is jogging quietly along upon the high and 
beaten road of common sense. The conse- 
quence is, that they w'ho take this mode of 
arriving at truth are sometimes before her 
and sometimes behind her, but very seldom 
with her. Thus the great statesman wdio re- 
lates the conspiracy against Doria, pauses to 
deliberate upon, and minutely to scrutinize 
into divers and sundry errors committed, and 
opportunities neglected, wdiereby he w’oiild wish 
to account for the total failure of that spirited 
enterprise. But the plain fact wms, that the 
scheme had been so well planned and digested, 
that it was victorious in every point of its 
operation, both on the sea and on "the shore, in 
the harbour of Genoa no less than in tlie city, 
until that most unlucky accident bcfel tlie 
Count de Biesque, who was the very life and 
soul of the conspiracy. In stepping from one 
galley to another, the plank on wdiich he stood 
upset, and he fell into the sea. His armour 
happened to be very heavg — the night to be 
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very dm'lk — the water to be \"ery deep — and 
the bottom to be very muddy. And it is an- 
other ptohi fact, that water, in all such cases, 
ha|)peiis to make no distinction whatever be- 
tween a conqueror and a cat 

Fortune has been considered the guardian 
divinity of fools; and, on this score, she has 
been accused of blindness; but it should rather 
be adduced as a proof of her sagacity, when 
she helps those who certainly cannot help 
themselves. 

In the obscurity of retirement, amid the 
squalid poverty and revolting privations of a 
cottage, it has often been my lot to witness 
scenes of magnanimity and self-denial as much 
beyond the belief as the practice of the great 
. — a heroism borrowing no support either from 
the gaze of the many or the admiration of the 
few, yet flourishing amidst ruins and on the 
confines of the grave; a spectacle as stupendous 
in the moral world as the falls of the Missouri 
in the natural; and, like that mighty cataract, 
doomed to display its grandeur only where 
there are no eyes to appreciate its magnifi- 
cence. 

There is this difference between those two 
temporal blessings, health and money : money 
is the most envied, but the least enjoyed; 
health is the most enjoyed, but the least en- 
vied; and this superioi'ity of the latter is still 
more obvious when we reflect that the poorest 
man would not part with health for money, but 
that the richest would gladly part with all their 
money for health. 

To know a man, observe how he wins his 
object, rather than how he loses it ; for when 
we fail our pride supports us, when we succeed 
it betrays us. 

After hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil 
has are those who exhaust an anxious existence 
in the disappointments and vexations of busi- 
ness, and live miserably and meanly, only to 
die magnificently and rich. For, like the 
hypocritCvS, the only disinterested action these 
men can accuse themselves of is, that of serving 
the devil, without receiving his wages; for the 
assumed formality of the one is not a more 
effectual bar to enjoyment than the real avarice 
of the other. He that stands every day of his 
life behind a counter, until he drops from it 
into the gra\m, may negotiate many very pro- 
fitable bargains ; but he has made a single bad 
one, so bad indeed that it counterbalances all 
the rest ; for the empty foolery of dying rich, 
lie has paid down his health, his happiness, and . 
bis integrity; since a very old author observes, 
that “ as mortar sticketh between the stones, so 
stickethfraud between buying and selling, ** Su ch 
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i a worldling may be compared to a merchant 
who should put a rich cargo into a vessel, em- 
bark with it himself, and encounter ail the 
perils and privations of the sea, although he 
was thoroughly convinced beforehand that he 
was only providing for a shipwreck at the end 
of a troublesome and tedious voyage. 

Two things, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing about terms 
rather than things; and, secondly, to examine' 
whether that on which we differ is worth con- 
tending about. 

It is an unfortunate thing for fools, that 
their pretensions should rise in an inverse ratio 
with their abilities, and their presumption 
with their weakness; and for the wise, that 
diifidence should be the companion of talent, 
and doubt the fruit of investigation. 

Were a plain unlettered man, but endowed 
with common sense and a certain quantum of 
observation and of reflection, to read over 
attentively the four Gospels and the Acts of 
the xVpostles, without any note or comment, I 
hugely doubt whether it would enter into his 
ears to hear, his eyes to see, or his heart to 
conceive the purport of many ideas signified 
by many words ending in ism, which neverthe- 
less have cost Christendom rivers of ink and 
oceans of blood. 

Should the world applaud, we must thank- 
fully receive it as a boon ; for, if the most de- 
serving of us appear to expect it as a debt, it 
will never be paid. The world, it has been 
said, does as much justice to our merits as to 
our defects, and I believe it; but, after all, 
none of us are so much praised or censured as 
we think ; and most men would be thoroughly 
cured of their self-importance, if they would 
I only rehearse their oivn funeral, and walk 
abroad incognito the very day after that on 
which they were supposed to have been buried. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to 
suicide; anguish, of body, none. This proves 
that the health of the mind is of far more con- 
sequence to our happiness than the health 
of the body, although both are deserving of 
much more attention than either of them 
receive. 

We are not more ingenious in searching out 
bad motives for good actions, when performed 
by others, than g'ood motives for bad actions, 
when performed by ourselves. 

As no roads are so rough as those that have 
just been mended, so no sinners are so intoler- 
ant as those that have just turned saints. 

Few things are more destructive of the best 
interests of society than the prevalent but 
97 
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mistaken notion that it i*eqiiires a vast deal of 
'talent to be a successful knave. For this posi- 
tioiij while it diminishes that odium which 
ouglit to attach to fraud in the part of those 
who suffer by it, increases also the temptation 
to commit it on the part of those w^ho profit 
by it ; since there are so many who would 
rather be written down knaves than fools. 
But the plain fact is, that to be honest with 
success requires far more talent than to be a 
rogue, and to be honest without success requires 
far more magnanimity; for trick is not dex- 
terity, cunning is not skill, and mystery is not 
profoundness. The honest man proposes to 
arrive at a certain point, by one straight and 
narrow road, that is beset on all sides -with 
obstacles and with impediments. He would 
rather stand still, than proceed by trespassing 
on the property of his neighbour, and would 
rather overcome a difficulty than avoid it by 
breaking down a fence. The knave, it is true, 
proposes to himself the same object, but arrives 
at it by a very different route. Provided only 
that he gets on, he is not particular whether 
he effects it W'here there is a x'oad, or where 
there is none ; he trespasses without scruple, 
either on the forbidden ground of private pro- 
perty, or on those by-paths where there is no 
legal thoroughfare; what he cannot reach over 
he will overreach, and those obstacles they can- 
not surmount by climbing, he will undermine 
by creeping, quite regardless of the filth that 
may stick to him in the scramble. The con- 
sequence is that he frequently overtakes the 
honest man, and passes by him with a sneer. 
What then shall we say? that the rogue has 
more talent than the upright? let us rather say 
that he has less. For wisdom is nothing more 
than judgment exercised on the true value of 
things that are desirable; but of things in 
themselves desirable, those are the most so that 
remain the longest. Let us therefore mark 
the end of these things, and w^e shall come to 
one conclusion, the fiat of the tribunal both of 
God and of man; — That honestji is hot only 
the deepest jDolicy, hut the highest wisdom; since 
however difficult, it may be for integrity to get 
on, it is- a thousand times more difficult for 
knavery to get off; and no error is more fatal 
than that of those W'ho think that virtue has 
no other reward, because they have heard that 
she is her owm. 

Pride differs in many things from vanity, 
and by gradations that never blend, although 
they may be somewhat indistinguishable. Pride 
may perhaps be termed a too high opinion of 
ourselves, founded on the overrating of certain 
qualities that we do actually possess ; whereas 


vanity is more easily satisfied, and can extract a 
feeling of self-complacency from qualifications 
that are imaginary. Vanity can also feed 
upon externals, but pride must have more or 
less of that which is intrinsic ; the proud there- 
fore do not set so high a value upon w'ealth as 
the vain, neither are they so much depressed 
by poverty. Vanity looks to the many and 
to the moment, pride to the future and the 
few; hence pride has more difficulties, and 
vanity more disappointments; neither does 
she bear them so w'ell, for she at times distrusts 
herself, whereas pride despises others. For 
the vain man cannot always be certain of the 
validity of his pretensions, because they are 
often as empty as that very vanity that has 
ci-eated them ; therefore it is necessary for his 
happiness, that they should be confirmed by 
the opinion of his neighbours, and his own vote 
in favour of himself he thinks of little weight, 
until it be backed by the suffrages of others. 
The vain man idolizes his own person, and here 
he is WTong ; but he cannot bear his own com- 
pany, and here he is right. But the proud 
man "wants no such confirmations ; his preten- 
sions may be small, but they are something, 
and his error lies in overrating them. If others 
appreciate his merits less highly, he attributevS 
it either to their envy, or to their ignorance, 
and enjoys in prospect that period when time 
shall have removed the film from their eyes. 
Therefore the proud man can afford to wait, 
because he has no doubt of the strength of his 
capital, and can also live, by anticipation, on 
that fame which he has persuaded himself that 
he deserves. He often draws indeed too largely 
upon posterity, but even here he is safe ; for 
should the bills be dishonoured, this cannot 
happen until that debt w'hich cancels all others 
shall have been paid. 

If you cannot inspire a w^oman with love of 
you, fill her above the brim with love of her- 
self ; — all that runs over wdll be yours. 

When we feel a strong desire to thrust our 
advice upon others, it is usually because we 
suspect their weakness; but we ought rather 
to suspect our own. 

Many schemes ridiculed as utopian, decried 
as visionary, and declaimed against as im- 
practicable, will be realized the moment the 
march of sound knowledge has effected this 
for our species: that of making men wise 
enough to see their true interests, and disin- 
terested enough to pursue them. 

There is this of good in real evils, they deliver 
us while they last from the petty despotism 
of all that were imaginary. — Lacon: or Many 
Things in Few Words, 
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LOVE’S PERVERSITY. 
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How strange a thing a lover seems 
To animals that do not love! 

Lo, where he w'alks and talks in dreams. 
And flouts us with his Lady’s glove; 
How foreign is the garb he wears; 

And how his great devotion mocks 
Our poor propriety, and scares 
The undevout with paradox ! 

His soul, through scorn of worldly care, 
And great extremes of sweet and gall, 
And musing much on all that’s fair, 
Grows witty and fantastical; 

He sobs Ms joy and sings his grief, 

And evermore finds such delight 
In simply picturing his relief, 

That 'plaining seems to cure his plight; 
He makes his sorrow when there’s none; 

His fancy blows both cold and hot; 
Next to the wish that she’ll be won, 

His first hoi^e is that she may not; 

He sues, yet deprecates consent; 

Would she be captured she must fly; 
iSbe looks too happy and content, 

. For whose least pleasure he would die; 
Oh, cruelty, she cannot care 
For one to whom she’s always kind ! 

He says he’s nought, but, oh, despair, 

If he’s not Jove to her fond mind I 
He’s jealous if she pets a dove, 

She must be his with all her soul; 

Yet ’tis a postulate in love 
That paH is greater than the whole, 
And ail his apprehension’s stress, 

When he’s with her, regards her hair. 
Her hand, a ribbon of her dress, 

As if his life were only there; 

Because she’s constant, he will change. 
And kindest glances coldly meet. 

And, all the time he seems so strange, 

His soul is fawning at her feet; 

Of smiles and simple heaven grown tired, 
He wickedly provokes her tears, 

And when she weeps, as he desired. 

Falls slain with ecstasies of fears; 

He blames her, though she has no fault, 


Except the folly to be his; 

He woi’ships her, the more to exalt 
The profanation of a kiss; 

Health’s his disea,se; he’s never we! I 
But when his paleness shames her rose; 
His faith’s a rock-built citadel. 

Its sign a flag that each way blow.s; 

His o’erfed fancy frets and fumes; 

And Love, in him, is fierce like Plate, 
And rufl3es his ambrosial plumes 
Against the bars of time and fate. 

The Atigd in the House, 
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BY AMELIA OPIL, 

A young lady, who valued henseif on her 
benevolence and good breeding, and had as 
much respect for truth as those who live in 
the world usually have, was invited by an 
authoress, whose favour she coveted, and by 
wdiose attention she Avas flattered, to come and 
hear her read a manuscript tragi-comedy. The 
other auditor w^as an old lady, who, to consider- 
ablepersonal ugliness, united strange grimaces 
and convulsive twitchiugs of the face, chiefly 
the result of physical causes. 

The authoress read in. so affected and dra- 
matic a manner, that the young lady’s boasted 
benevolence had no power to curb her pro- 
pensity to laughter; which being perceived by 
the reader, she stopped in angry consternation, 
and de>sircd to know whether she laughed at 
her or her composition. At first she was too 
iimcli fluttered to make any reply : but as she 
dared not own the truth, and had no scruple 
against being g'uilfcy of deception, she cleverly 
resolved to excuse herself by a practical lie. 
She therefore trod on her friend’s foot, elbowed 
her, and, by winks and signs, tried to make 
I iier believe that it was the grimaces of her 
I opposite neighbour, who w'as quietly knitting 
I and twitching as usual, which had had such an 
; effect on her risible faculties; and the deceived 
' authoress, smiling herself when her young 
guest directed her eye to her unconscious vJs d 
vis, resumed her reading with a lightened brow 
and increased energy. 

This added to the young lady’s amusement; 
as she could now indulge her risibility occa- 
sionally at the authoress’s expense, without 
exciting her suspicions; especially as the manu- 
script was sometimes intended to excite smiles, 
if not laughter; and the self-love of the writer 
led her to suppose that her hearer’s mirth was 
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the I'CHult of her comic powers. But the treach- 
erous gratification of the auditor was soon at 
an end. The manuscript was meant to move 
tears as well as smiles; but as the matter 
became more pathetic, the manner became 
more ludicrous; and the youthful hearer could 
no more force a tear than she could restrain a 
laugh; till the mortified authoress, irritated 
into forgetfulness of all feeling and propriety, 

exclaimed, “Indeed, Mrs. I must desire 

you to move your seat and sit where Miss — — 
does not see you; for you make such queer 
grimaces that yon draw her attention and cause 
her to laugh when she should be listening to 
me.” The erring but humane girl was over- 
whelmed with dismay at the unexpected ex- 
posure; and when the poor infirm old lady 
replied, in a faltering tone, “Is she indeed 
laughing at me?” she could scarcely refrain 
from telling the truth, and assuring her that 
she w'as incapable of such cruelty. ‘^ Yes,” re- 
joined the authoress, in a paroxysm of wounded 
self-love; “she owned to me, soon after she 
began, that you occasioned her ill-timed mirth; 
and when I looked at you, I could hardly help 
smiling myself ; but I am sure you could help 
making such faces if you would.” “ Child ! ” 
cried the old lady, while tears of wounded 
sensibility txdckled down her pale cheeks, “and 
you, my unjust friend, I hope and trust that I 
forgive you both; but, if ever you should be 
paralytic yourselves, may you remember this 
evening, and learn to repent of having been 
provoked to laugh at the physical weakness 
of a palsied old woman I” The indignant 
authoress was now penitent, subdued, and 
ashamed, and earnestly asked pardon for her 
urikindness; but the young ofiTender, whose 
acted lie had exposed her to seem guilty of a 
fault which she had not committed, was in an 
agony to which expression was inadequate ! 
But to exculpate herself was impossible: and 
she could only give her wounded victim tear 
for tear. 

To attend to a farther perusal of the manu- 
script was impossible. The old lady desired 
tiiat her carriage should come round directly; 
the authoress locked up the composition that 
had been so ill received; and the young lady, 
who had been proud of the acquaintance of 
each, became an object of suspicion and dis- 
like both to the one and the other; since the 
former considered her to be of a cruel and un- 
feeling nature, and the latter could not conceal 
from herself the mortifying truth, that she 
must have felt her play to be wholly devoid of : 
interest, as it had utterly failed either to rivet | 
or to attract her young auditor’s attention. | 


But, though this girl lost two valued ac- 
quaintances by acting a lie — a harmless white 
lie, as it is called — I fear she was not taught or 
amended by the circumstance; but deplored 
her want of luck, rather than her want of in- 
tegrity ; and, had her deception met with the 
success which she expected, she would probably 
have boasted of her ingenious artifice to her 
acquaintance; nor can I help believing that 
she goes on in the same way iriicnever she is 
tempted to do so, and values herself on the lies 
of SELFISH FEAR, which she dignifies by the 
name of LIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 

It is curious to observe that the kindness 
which prompts to really erroneous conduct 
cannot continue to bear even a remote connec- 
tion with real benevolence. The mistaken 
girl, in the anecdote related above, begins with 
what she calls a virtuous deception. She could 
not wound the feelings of the authoress by 
owning that she laughed at her mode of read- 
ing: she therefore accused herself of a much 
worse fault; that of laughing at the personal 
infirmities of a fellow-creature; and then, find- 
ing that her artifice enabled her to indulge her 
sense of the ridiculous with impunity, she at 
length laughs treacherously and systematically, 
because she dares do so, and not involuntarily^ 
as she did at first, at her unsuspecting friend, 
Thus such hollow unprincipled benevolence as 
hers soon degenerated into absolute 
But had this girl been a girl of principle and 
of real be^ievolence^ she might have healed her 
friend’s vanity at the same time that she 
wounded it, by saying, after she had owned 
that her mode of reading made her laugh, 
that she was now convinced of the truth of 
what she had often heard; namely, that authors 
rarely do justice to their own works when they 
read them aloud themselves, however well they 
may read the works of others; because they are 
naturally so nervous on the occasion, that they 
are laughably violent, because painfully agi- 
tated. 

This reply could not have offended her friend 
greatly, if at all ; and it might have led her to 
moderate her outri manner of reading. She 
would in consequence have appeared to more 
advantage; and the interests of real benevo- 
lence, namely, the doing good to a fellow- 
creature, would have been served, and she 
would not, by a vain attempt to save a friend’s 
vanity from being hurt, have been the means 
of wounding the feelings of an afilicted woman; 
have incurred the charge of iniiumanity, which 
she by no means deserved; and have vainly, as 
well as grossly, sacrificed the interests of truth, 
— Illrntrations of Lying in all its Branches, 
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MY MOTHER’S GRATE. 

My mother’s grave, my mother’s grave ! 

Oh ! dreamless is her slumber there. 

And drowsily the banners wave 
O’er her that was so chaste and fair; 

Yea ! love is dead, and memory faded ! 

But when the dew is on the brake, 

And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 
And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Oh ! then she cometh back to me, 

In her cold beauty darkty shaded ! 

I cannot guess her face or form; 

ljut what to me is form or face? 

I do not ask the weary worm 
To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes, or trailing tresses! 

I only feel that she is here, 

And that we meet, and that we part; 
And that I drink within mine ear, 

And that I clasp around my heart, 

Her sweet still voice, and soft caresses ! 

Not in the waking thought by day. 

Not in the sightless dream by night, 

Bo the mild tones and glances play 
Of her who was my cradle’s light ! 

But in some twilight of calm weather, 

She glides, by fancy dimly wrouglit, 

A glittering cloud, a darkling beam, 
With all the quiet of a thought, 

And all the passion of a dream, 

Linked in a golden spell together ! 

W. M. Praed. 


TEN YEARS AGO. 

Ten years ago — ten years ago — 

Life was to us a fairy scene; 

And the keen blasts of worldly woe 
Had seared not then its pathway green. 
Youth and its thousand dimms were ours — 
Feelings we ne’er can know again — 
Unwithered hopes, unwasted powers, 

And frames unworn by mortal pain, 

Sucli was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with us — ten years ago. 

Time had not blanch’d a single hair 
That clusters round thy forehead now; 

Nor had the cankering touch of care 
Left even one furrow on thy brow. 

Thine eyes are blue as when we met, 

In love’s deep truth, in earlier years; 

Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet, 

Though sometimes stained by secret tears. 
But where, O where’s the spirit’s glow. 

That shone through all — ten years ago? 


I too am changed — I scarce know why; 

Can feel each flagging pulse <lecay, 

And youth, and health, and visions high. 
Melt like a wreath of snow away. 

Time cannot, sure, have wrought the ill; 

Though worn in tins world’s scheming strife 
In soul and form— I linger still 
In the first summer niontli of life; 

Yet journey on my path below, — 

0 ! how unlike ten years ago I 

Alaric a . Watts, 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

BY THEODORE HOOK. 

It happened on the 31st of ]\Iarch, 1926, 
that the then Buke and Duchess of Bed* 
ford were sitting in their good but old house, 
No. 17 Liberality Place (the corner of Riegc 
Street), near to where old Hammersmith stood 
before the great improvements, and, although 
it vras past two o’.clock, the breakfast equipage 
still remained upon the table. 

It may be necessary to state that the illus- 
trious family in question, having embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith (which at that period 
was the established religion of the country), 
had been allowed to retain their titles and 
honourable distinctions, although Woburn 
xibbey had been long before restored to the 
church, and was, at the time of which we 
treat, occupied by a worshipful community oi 
holy friars. The Duke’s family estates in Old 
London had been, of course, divided by the 
Equitable Convention amongst the numerous 
persons whose distressed situation gave them 
the strongest claims, and his grace and his 
' family had been for a long time receiving the 
compensation annuity allotted to his ancestors. 

Where is Lady Elizabeth?” said his grace 
to the Duchess. 

^^She is making the beds, Duke,” replied 
her grace. 

again to-day?” said his grace. 
‘"'Where are Stubbs, Hogsflesh, and Figgins, 
the females whom, were it not contrary to law, 
I should call the housemaids?” 

“ They are gone,” said her grace, “ on a 
sketching tour with the manciple, Mr, Nicliol- 
son, and his nephew.” 

“ Why are not these things removed?” said 
his grace, eyeing the breakfast-table, upon 
which (the piece of furniture being of oak 
without covering) stood a huge jar of honey, 
several saucers of beet-root, a large pot of half- 
cold decoction of sassafrage, and an urn full of 
bean -juice, the use of cotton, sugar, tea, and 
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coffee Iiaving been utterly abolished by law in 
the year 1888, 

“ 1. have rung* several times/’ said the 
Duchess, and sent Lady Maria xipstairs into 
the assistants’ drawing-room to get some of 
them to remove the things, but they have kept 
her, I believe, to sing to them ; I know they 
are very fond of hearing her, and often do so.” 

His grace, whose appetite seemed renewed 
by the sight of the still lingering viands which 
graced the board, seemed determined to make 
the best of a bad bargain, and sat down to 
commence an attack upon some potted seal and 
pickled fish from Baffin’s Bay and Behring’s 
Straits, which some of their friends who had 
gone over there to pass the summer (as was the 
fashion of those times) in the East India steam- 
ships (which always touched there) had given 
them ; and having consumed a pretty fair por- 
tion of the remnants, his favourite daughter. 
Lady Maria, made her appearance. 

''Well, Maria,” said his grace, "where have 
you been all this time?” i 

"Mr. Curry,” said her ladyship, " the young I 
person who is good enough to look after our 
horses, had a dispute with the lady who assists 
Mr. Biggs in dressing the dinner for us, whether 
it was necessary at chess to say check to the 
queen when the queen was in danger or not. 

I was unable to decide the question, and I as- 
sure you I got so terribly laughed at that I ran 
away as fast as I could.” 

"Was Duggins in the assistants’ drawing- 
room, my love?” said the Duke. 

“ ISTo,” said Lady Maria. 

" I wanted him to take a message for me,” 
said his grace, in a sort of demi-soliloquy. 

" Fm sure he cannot go, then,” said Lady 
Maria, "because I know he has gone to the 
House of Parliament (there was but one at that 
time), for he told the other gentleman who 
cleans the plate, that he could not be back to 
attend at dinner, however consonant with his 
wishes, because he had promised to wait for 
the division. ” 

"Ah,” sighed the Duke, " this comes of his 
having been elected for Westminster.” 

At this moment Lord William Cobbett 
Bussell made his appearance, extremely hot 
and evidently tired, having under his arm 
a largish parcel. 

" What have you there, Willy?” said her 
grace. 

"My new breeches,” said Ms lordship; — 

" T have called upon the worthy citizen who 
made them, over and over again, and never 
could get them, for of course I could not ex- 
pect him to send them, and he is always either 


at the academy or the gymnasium: ho'wever 
to-day I caught him just as he was in a hot 
debate with a gentleman who was cleaning his 
windows, as to whether the solidity of a prism 
is equal to the product of its base by its alti- 
tude. I confess I was pleased to catch him at 
home; but unluckily the question was referred 
to me, and not comprehending it, I was deuc- 
edly glad to get off, which I did as fast as I 
could, both parties calling after me — ' there is 
a lord for you — look at my lord!’ — and hoot- 
ing me in a manner which, however constitu- 
tional, I cannot help thinking deucedly dis- 
agreeable. ” 

At this peiiod, what in former times was 
called a footman, named Dowbiggin, made 
his appearance, who entered the room, as the 
Duke hoped, to remove the breakfast things ; 
but it was, in fact, to ask Lady Maria to sketch 
in a tree in a landscape wffiich he was in the 
course of painting, 

"Dowbiggin,” said his grace in despair, 
"I wish you would take away these breakfast 
things.” 

"Indeed!” said Dowbiggin, looking at the 
Duke with the most ineffable contempt — "you 
do — that’s capital — what right have you to ask 
me to do any such thing? ” 

"Why, Mr. Dowffiiggin,” said the Duchess, 
who was a bit of a tartar in her way — " his 
‘ grace pays you, and feeds you, and clothes 
you, to ” 

"\¥ell. Duchess,” said Dowbiggin, "and 
what then? Let his grace show me his supe- 
riority. I am ready to do anything for him — 
but please to recollect I asked him yesterday, 
when I did remove the coffee, to tell me what 
the Altaic chain is called, when, after having 
united all the rivers which supply the Jenisei, 
it stretches as far as the Baikal lake — and what 
did he answer? lie made a French pun, and 
said ne sms pas, Dobiggin' — now, if it can 
be shown by any statute that I, who am per- 
fectly competent to answer any question I pro- 
pose, am first to be put off with a quibble by 
way of reply, and secondly, to be required to 
work for a man who does not know as much as 
I do myself, merely because he is a duke, why. 
I’ll do it ; but if not, I will resist in a consti- 
tutional manner such illiberal oppression, and 
such ridiculous control, even though I am 
transport.ed to Scotland for it. Now, Lady 
Maria, go on with the tree.” 

"Willy,” said the duke to his son, "when 
you have put away your small-clothes, go and 
ask Mr. Martingale if he will be kind enough 
to let the horses be put to our carriage, since 
the Duchess and I wish to go to mass. ” 
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need not .send to Marfciugale/" said 
Dowbiggin ; ‘‘ be is gone to the Society of Arts 
to hear a lecture on astronomy. ” 

^‘'Tlicn, Willy, go and endeavour to harness 
the horses yourself,” said the Duke to his son, 
who instantly obeyed. 

^^You had better mind about those horses, 
sir,” said Dowbiggin, still watching the pro- 
gress of his tree : ' the two German philosophers 
and Father O’Flynn have been with them to- 
day, and there appears little doubt that the 
great system will spread, and that even these 
animals which we have been taught to despise, 
will express their sentiments before long.” 

“The sentiments of a coach-horse!” sighed 
the Duchess. 

“Thanks, Lady Maria,” said Dowbiggin; 
“now ril go to work merrily; and, Duke, 
whenever you can fudge up an answer to my 
question about the Altaic chain, send one of 
the girls, and I’ll take away the things.” 

Dowbiggin disappeared, and the Duke, who 
was anxious to get the parlour cleared (for the 
house, except two rooms, was all appropriated 
to the assistants), resolved to inquire of his 
priest, when he was out, what the proper i 
answer would be to Dowbiggin’s question, 
which he had tried to evade by the offensive 
quibble, when Lord William Cobbett Eussell 
re-appeared, as white as a sheet. 

“My dear father,” cried his lordship, “it’s 
all over now. The philosophers have carried 
the thing too far; the chestnut mare swears 
she’ll be d — d if she goes out to-day.” 

“What,” said the Duke, “has their liber- 
ality gone to this — do horses talk? My dear 
William, you and I know that asses have 
written before this; but for horses to speak!” 

“Perhaps, Willy,” said the Duchess, “it 
is merely yea and nay, or probably only the 
female horses who talk at all.” 

“Yes, mother, yes,” said her son, “both of 
them spoke; and not only that, but FTap, the 
dog you were once so fond of, called after me 
to say, that we had no right to keep him tied 
up in that dismal yard, and that he would ap- 
peal to Parliament if we did not let him out.” 

“ My dear Duchess,” said the Duke, who was 
even more alarmed at the spread of intelligence 
than her grace, “ there is but one thing for us 
to do — let us pack up all we can, and if we can 
get a few well-disposed post-horses, before they 
get too much enlightened, to take us towards 
the coast, let us be off.” 

What happened further, this historical frag- 
ment does not explain ; but it is believed that 
the family escaped with their clothes and a few 
valuables, leaving their property in the posses- 


sion of their assistants, who by extending, 
with a liberal anxiety (natural in inoii who 
have become learned and great by similar 
means ^themselves), the benehts of eidigliten- 
mcnt, in turn gave way to the superior <daims 
of inferior animals, and were themselves com- 
pelled eventually to relinquish happiness, 
power, and tranquillity in favour of monkeys, 
horses, jackasses, dogs, and all manner of 
beasts. 


THE POSIB. 

[Robert Bums, boru on tlie banks of the Dooii, near 
Ayr, 25th January, 1750; died in Dumfries, 21st July, 
1790. Carlyle sciys: ‘'The excellence of Burns is, in- 
deed, among the rarest, wheiiher in poetry or prose ; 
but at the same time it is plain and easily recognized : 
his miccniy, his indisputable air of truth.” “ His songs 
I are already part of the mother tongue, not of Scotland 
only but of Britain, and of the millions that in all ends 
of the earth speak a British language. In hut and hall, 
as the heart uidblds itself in many-coloured joy and 
woe of existence, the ’aaiue, the voice, of that joy and 
that woe is the name anti v<.)ice which Burns has given 
them.” 1 3 

O luve will venture in, 

Where it daurria weel be seen, 

O luve will venture in, 

Where wisdom ance has been ; 

But I will down yon river rove, 

Amang the woods sae green, — 

And a’ to pu’ a posie 
To my ain dear May. 

The primrose I %vill 2>u’, 

The firstling o’ the year, 

And I will pu’ the pink, 

The emblem o’ my dear ; 

For she’s the juink o’ womankind, 

And blooms without a peer; 

And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 

Fll pu’ the budding rose, 

When Pluelms peeps in view, 

For it’s like a bauniy kiss 
O’ her sweet bon nie mou' ; 

The hyacinth ’s for constancy, 

WF its unchanging blue, -- 
And a’ to be a posie ^ 

To my ain dear !May. 

The lily it is pure. 

And the lily it is fair, 

And in her lovely bosom 
I’ll place the lily there ; 


1 See Allan Cunningham’s Essay, “Robert Bum® 
and Lord Byron,” Casq'uet^ vol. i. page 39. 
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The daisy ’s for simplicity. 

And umitfected air, — 

And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 

The hawthorn I will pu^ 

Wi’ its locks o’ siller gray, 

Where, like an aged man, 

It stands at break o’ day. 

But the songster’s nest within the bush 
I wirina tak’ away, — 

And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 

The woodbine I will pu’, 

When the e’ening star is near, 

And the diamond-draps o’ dew 
Shall be her een sae clear : 

The violet ’s for modesty, 

Which weei she fa’s to wear, — 

And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 

ITl tie the posie round 
Wi’ the silken band o’ luve, 

And m idace it in her breast. 

And I’ll swear by a’ above, 

That to my latest draught o’ life 
The band shall ne’er remuve, — 

And this will be a posie 
To my ain dear May. 


HY^EN OP THE HEBREW MAID. 

BY SIB WALTER SCOTT. ^ 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out from the land of bondage came 

Her father’s God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame 

By day, along the astonish’dlands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answer’d keen ; 

And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays, 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 

No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 


1 Sung by Rebecca in Ivankoe. Professor Wilson 
considered this hynm a perfect gem of its kind, in which 
dignity, pathos, and a religious spirit, at once pure and 
fervid, are admirably intermingled. 


But present still, thougli now unseen ! 

Wheu brightly shines the prosperous day, 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen, 

To temper the deceitful ray. 

And oh, when stoops on J udah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 

Be Thou, long-snifering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 

The tyrant’s jest, the gentile’s scorn; 

No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 

But Thou hast said, The blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 

A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

COUSIN TOMKINS, THE TAILOR. 

BY W. H. HARRISON. 2 

Edward Stanley w'as a gentleman of good 
family and liberal education. He held an 
official situation of considerable trust, and pro- 
portionate emolument. Early in life he mar- 
ried a lady whose personal charms, ratlier than 
a regard to similarity of taste and congeniality 
of disposition, had captivated him. He devoted 
much of his time to the cultivation of belles- 
lettres, and delighted in the society of men of 
learning and genius, many of whom were fre- 
quent guests at his table. His lady was the 
daughter of humble people, wdio, by successful 
speculations, had risen rapidly to comparative 
wealth, by means of which they had given her 
an education at one of the fashionable finish- 
ing-schools, where, with tinsel accomplish- 
ments, she acquired notions much at variance 
with common sense and proper feeling, and 
quite unfitted for the society in which she had 
been accustomed to move. Being one of a large 
family, she brought her husband a very mode- 
rate fortune: but his income "was ample, and she 
resolved to make it subservient to her taste for 
display, which Mr. Stanley, who loved her affec- 
tionately, was too weakly indulgent to oppose. 

They had one daughter, their only child, of 
whom her father was both fond and proud. 
Her mother also loved her, but she loved plea- 
sure more, and consequently resigned her off- 
spring to the care of menials, and committed 
her education to a governess. The latter, how- 
ever, was a young woman of piety and al3ility, 
whose endeavours were applied to regulate the 

2 Abridged from the Second Series of “ Tales of a 
Physician.” 
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heart, as %yell as to improve the iiiulerstandhig 
of her pupil. Mrs. Stanley was too much en- 
2;aged in fashionable life to intexfere with the 
Hystem of instruction adopted by the governess, 
and the daughter was preserved from the taint 
of her mother’s example by the latter’s reluct- 
ance to bring her out,” because she feared a 
rival claimant for that admiration -which she 
was still eager to attract. 

Sliich as Mrs. Stanley was gratified by the 
distinction which her splendid parties procured 
for her, she was occasionally subjected to severe 
mortifications, and often painfully reminded 
of the humble sphere in which she and her 
parents had previously moved. Among her 
relations there was one who happened to be a 
tailor, and who, to her horror, had the honour 
of being her first cousin, and bearing the family 
name. Had he kept a chandler’s shop he 
might have been designated a provision mer- 
chant; or if a cheesemonger, he might have 
been called a bacon factor; but a tailor is a 
tailor all the world over, and there is no syno- 
nyme in our vocabulary by which to dignify 
the calling. 

Her dread of being associated in any way 
with this industrious member of a most useful 
trade was said to have exhibited itself in the. 
most ridiculous manner. A vegetable, vulgarly 
supposed to be symbolical of the sartorial art, 
was never permitted to appear on her table, 
lest its presence should prove suggestive to her ; 
fashionable guests. Nay, it was even insinu- 
ated that no other reason could be assigned for 
the stopping up of a side window in the house 
than the fact of its commanding a view of a 
cutler’s, who, by way of a sign, had placed a 
colossal pair of shears above his door. 

But Cousin Tomkins, the tailor, was as little 
ambitious of contact with his fair and proud 
relative as she could be anxious to avoid him. 
He was a sturdy and independent spirited man, 
who had too much good sense to be ashamed 
of a calling by which he was not only gaining 
a livelihood, but accumulating wealth. He was, 
moreover, better informed than the generality 
of his class, for he had studied other pages than 
his pattern-book, and, above all, was well read 
in that volume, compared with which the wis- 
dom of the most subtle philosophy is foolishness 
and vanity. Never, but on a single occasion, 
and that an urgent one, did Tomkins intrude 
himself on the presence of his fashionable cou- 
sin, whose contemptuous civility gave him 
little inducement to repeat the visit. Stung 
by a style of treatment from which common 
decency, if not his relationship, should have 
protected him, he was hurrying back through 


; the lacquey-lined hall when his progress waa 
arrested by a fair blue-eyed girl, of about six 
years old, who, looking up in his face with an 
innocent smile, accosted him by the appellation 
of cousin, and, thrusting a little bunch of 
violets into his Land, dismissed him at the door 
with a laughing ‘‘good-bye.” It was little 
Clara Stanley, whom some of the servants, 
probably in sport, had informed of the visitor’s 
relationship; and whose mother took occasion, 
on being told of the circumstance, severely to 
reprehend for the familiarity of which she had 
been guilty. Children, however, are sorry 
casuists, and ]\[rs. Stanley’s eloquence utterly 
failed in convincing Clara that there was less 
impropriety in romping with her cousin the 
guardsman than in shaking hands with cousin 
Tomkins, the tailor. Tomkins was much af- 
fected by the child’s behaviour, and on reach- 
ing home he placed the faded violets between 
the leaves of his Bible, that he might be daily 
reminded of the incident, and learn to forgive 
the unkindness of the parent for the sake of 
the innocence of the child. 

But time passed on : the girl began to gi*ow 
into the woman, and the work of education 
drew to a close. Her preceptress, in resigning 
her charge, had the consolation of feeling that, 
though the temptations to which her pupil was 
about to be exposed were many and strong, she 
was protected against their power by her hum- 
ble dependence upon Glod. Her taste, moreover, 
had not been corrupted to relish the dissipa- 
tions of fashionable life. An authority, to 
which her piety as well as filial affection taught 
her to yield obedience, forced her occasionally 
into the ball-room; but as love of display had no 
place in her bosom, the scene had little charms 
for her, and she had discrimination enough 
to perceive that it was not, even to those who 
most frequented and most lauded it, the Elysium 
which they would have it be accounted. 

Having no taste for the gaieties of ‘ ‘ society,” 
her harp, her pencil, and her books were the 
sources on which she drew for recreation. Of 
books, whilst loving her Bible as the best, shewa^ 
not one of those who cannot distinguish between 
a trashy novel and the pages illumined by the 
genius of Mackenzie, of Scott, and of Irving. 

Gifted as she was, too, in personal attractions, 
enhanced by a grace of manner which Nature 
needs not the aid of the dancing-master to 
confer, it will not be matter of surprise that 
she had many admirers; the wiser portion of 
whom were as much enchanted by the accom- 
plishments and virtues of her mind as by the 
beauty of her person. Among them was a 
gentleman who was a frequent guest. at the 
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table of her father. The younger son of a re- 
spectable family, he had been educated for one 
of the learned professions, and by his amiable 
manners and brilliant talents had rendered 
himself a general favourite. Upon his enthu- 
siastic and poetical temperament the beauty 
and virtues of Clara were calculated to make a 
powerful impression, Avhich every hour passed 
in her company tended to deepen. 

Ardent, however, as were his feelings, they 
■were under the control of a well-regulated 
mind. He was awakened from the Elysian 
dream which Clara had inspired by the reflec- 
tion that, situated as he was, straitened in cir- 
cumstances, and dependent entirely on his 
success in his profession, the object of his pas- 
sion could not honourably be pursued. With 
a self-denial rarely evinced upon similar oc- 
casions, he withdrew himself from the magic 
circle ere its enchantment became too strong 
for him, and suddenly, at the hazard of much 
misinterpretation, ceased to be a guest at Mr. 
Stanley’s. -i 

The subject of this sketch was not fitted for 
the heroine of a romance, and the early years 
of her life passed a'lvay unmarked by any oc- 
currence wmrthy of note. At the age of eighteen, 
how^ever, she was deprived of both her parents, 
w’ho died within a few months of each other. 
Mr. Stanley had never been a provident man, 
and his affairs were found at his decease in such 
a state that it required the sacrifice of all he 
had left, even to the furniture of his house, to 
satisfy the demands of his creditors. 

The morning appointed for the sale arrived, 
and Clara retired to an apartment remote from 
the bustle of preparation. Sorrow for the loss 
of an affectionate parent was weighing heavily 
upon her heart, nor was the reflection that she 
must, in a few hours, quit the home of her 
childhood, to wander forth she knew not 
w^hither, calculated to lighten her grief. Of 
the many who w^ere wont, with smiling faces 
and flattering tongues, to flock to the splendid 
entertainments which her mother delighted to 
give, there was not one to offer a word of com- 
fort. Her prospect was, indeed, a desolate one : 
there appeared not a blossom to gladden her 
path, nor a tree to shelter her from the coming 
storm. But her view was not confined to earth ; 
she turned upwards, with the eye of faith, to 
that beneficent God whom she had served in 
her prosperity, and who she felt would not 
desert her in the day of her trouble. 

In the meantime, the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the sale were in progress : the rooms 
were thronged with company, of which no in- 
considerable portion consisted of the acquaint- 


ances-— they were once deemed friends — of Mr. 
Stanley. Some w^ere attracted by the amiable 
desire of witnessing the wreck of a prosperity 
they had envied; others by the hope of securing 
at a cheap rate some article of furniture, bijou- 
terie, or art, which they had admired in the 
lifetime of its late proprietor. 

A few of the relatives of Mr. Stanley w^ere 
g'athered in a circle in one of the rooms, 'who, 
after clubbing their pity for the forlorn and 
destitute situation of his daughter, proceeded 
to speculate upon the manner in -which she 
could dispose of herself. One recommended 
that she should enter some family as governess; 
another suggested the more eligible situation 
of companion to an elderly lady; while a third, 
w^ho had heard of Clara having been once de- 
I .tected in making up some article of her own 
' dress, alluded to her qualifications as an at- 
tendant on some young ladies, in the enviable 
capacity of half milliner and half maid. During 
this discussion the attention of the group was 
attracted by the entrance of an elderly per- 
sonage, in exceedingly plain but respectable 
attire. He contrived to insinuate himself into 
the midst of the conclave, and was an attentive 
listener to their conversation. Having heard 
the various propositions for the future provision 
of the orphan, he somewhat abruptly exclaimed, 

But while the grass growls, the steed starves: 
surely there must be some of poor Mr. Stanley’s 
friends w'ho are both able and willing to afford 
his daughter the protection of their roof, until 
she can be in some measure provided for.” 

His remark w^as evidently not much to the 
taste of his auditors, who, however, expressed 
the great pleasure they w^ould have had in 
offering her an asylum ; but, unfortunately, not 
one of them w^as at that particular juncture in 
a position to do so: the residence of one was 
under repair; the spare bed-room of another 
w^as occupied by a friend from the country; 
while a third had the scarlet fever in the house, 
and would never forgive himself if the ^‘dear 
girl” should catch the disease. A smile of 
peculiar significance played on the lip of the 
elderly stranger as he listened to their various 
evasions, and perceiving that they eyed him 
with a look of inquiry, he drew from his pocket 
a silver snuff-box of extraordinary dimensions, 
and tapping the side of it for some seconds 
before he opened it, afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of observing the device upon the lid, 
representing a cabbage supported by a pair of 
extended shears.^ 

^ This is no fiction; the author has frequently seen 
the snuff-box in the possession of its respectable pro- 
prietor. 
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The reader will, have no difficulty in guessing . 
that the stranger was onr friend Tomkins, the i 

tailor, who, among other peculiarities, 'had' 

adopted this method of showing that he w^as 
not ashamed of his calling. Some years had 
passed over his head since the affair of the 
nosegay, and they had been marked by pro- 
gressive prosperity, the rev^ard of honest and 
la-illngging industry. Mr. Tomkins, with an 
obsequious bow to the group, quitted the room* 
and having inquired of a servant if Miss Stan- 
ley wais in the house, sent bis respects, and 
requested permission to wait upon her. ' His 
request v as granted, and he was at once intro- 
duced to the apartment to which Clara had 
retreated. fSiie was habited in deep mournin<>‘* 
yet notwitlistanding the lapse of time, and the 
change which sorrow produces upon the coun- 
tenance, he recognized in the faint smile with 
which she requested him to be seated, the ex- 
pression that had so won upon him on the only 
occasion on which he had seen her when a 
child. 

Xow Mr. Tomkins, although not a man of 
polislied deportment, possessed delicacy of feel- 
iiig, which is not the necessary concomitant of 
refinement of manners. He came to condole 
with the fair orphan on her bereavement, and 
to offer his assistance; but he was embarrassed 
m his endeavours to do so without woundino* 
her feelings. He mentioned that he had heard 
the sale had been somewhat unnecessarily pre- 
cipitated, and much he feared to her temporary 
inconvenience; that supposing, therefore, she 
might not yet have fixed upon a residence he 
had taken the liberty of calling to say that he 
had rooms in his house which were entirely at 
her service, until she could provide herself with 
inoic suitable apartments. He concluded by 
saying that he trusted his gray hairs, his cha- 
racter, and, he might add, his relationship, 
weie sufficient warrants for the propriety of his 
invitation. 

With the warmth which belonged to her 
character, Clara expressed her gratitude for 
the generous offer, and the delicacy with which 
It was made; and, in frankly accepting it, she 
confessed that she did not know where else to 
find a shelter for the coining night. 

1 P-'^^king the few things which 

her father s creditors had permitted her to re- 
tain, Mr. Tomkins proceeded to procure a 
coach, to which, after he had whispered a few 
words m the ear of the auctioneer, he conducted 
Clara, and they drove off. Having probably 
anticipated that their journey would terminate' 
m some obscure and gloomy part of the metro- 
polLS, she was agreeably sui-prised on alighting 
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at being introduced to a spacious house in the 
Adelphi, to which Mr. Tomkins w^el corned her 
with unaffected cordiality. She was shown to 
her chamber by an, elderly female, who acted 
in the joint capacity of housekeeper and cook, 
and who, having intimated to Iier that she 
would find her break hist prepared in the ad- 
joining apartment on the following morning, 
withdrew, leaving Clara to reflect on the occur- 
rences of the ia.st few* hours, and to return 
thanks to the Almighty Being who had thus 
unexpectedly raised her up a friend in her 
distres.s. 

^ ^^ext morning she rose early, as was her 
jvmnt, and passed into the room which had 
been pointed out by her attendant. It was 
spacious, and commanded a view of the Thames. 
Conceive the measure of her surprise when, on 
looking around, she found that her own harp 
and bookcase, with its contents, had, through 
the generosity of her benefactor, been added 
to the furniture. 

Clara had too much activity and independ- 
ence of mind to sit calmly down and eat the 
bread of idleness. Her first object, therefore, 
was to turn her talents to account by obtaining 
some private pupils, whom she could attend at 
their own houses; and to this end she deter- 
mined to apply to a gentleman who had been 
a frequent guest of her father, and whose ac- 
quaintance, from his connection with the pub- 
lic press, was extensive. He ’was a native of 
the Green Isle, and jiossessed talents of no 
common order united to a caustic humour that, 
sparing neither friend nor foe, detracted very 
much from the value of his society, ’ivhieh, 
when he could resist his propensitv to satire, 
was amusing and instructive in the highest 
degree. IJnder much, however, that was rude 
and even stern in his manner, there were con- 
cealed a kindness and generosity which Clara 
had on more than one occasion discovered, 

and this emboldened her to solicit his aid. 

In his reception of her the Irishman com- 
pletely overcame the cynic. He informed her 
that he had called at her late father’s residence 
on the preceding day, and was much disap- 
pointed on finding that she had quitted it a 
few hours before. He entered wnth such in- 
terest into her scheme, and followed it up by 
such strenuous exertions among his friends, 
that in a very feiv weeks Claz*a had no reason 
to complain of a dearth of pui^ils or occupation. 

^ The interim of leisure she devoted to draw- 
mg, in which she excelled, and, when she had 
finished half-a-dozen subjects, she took them 
to the shop of a celebrated dealer In works of 
Jirt, to offer them for sale. She requested an 
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inteiTiew with the principal, and was shown 
into a little room, apart from the shop, in 
which she found him seated. He was an elderly, 
tali, and somewhat hard-featured man, and 
received her with a coldness of manner which 
chilled her to the very heart. 

With ditSdence she produced her drawings, 

which Mr. examined, for some minutes, 

with great attention. When he had finished 
his scrutiny, he turned abruptly to the fair 
artist, and said, 

‘ ' Well, miss, and what do you ask for these 
things? ’’ 

Clara, after expressing a reluctance to put a 
value upon her owm productions, ventured to 
name a guinea. 

‘‘‘ A guinea! ” exclaimed the other in a tone 
of surprise, and, after a pause, added, “No 
young woman, I will not give you a guinea 
for them ; but I tell you what I will do, I will 
give you two.”^ 

He, accordingly, put the amount into her 
hands, and, on dismissing her, said that, wiien 
she had any more drawings to dispose of, he 
should be happy to see her again. 

Three months passed aw'ay, at the end of 
which Clara, after deducting from the amount 
of lier earnings a few" shillings for pocket- 
money, presented the remainder to Mr. Tom- 
kins, with the expression of her regret that it wms 
not in her power to offer him a more adequate 
remuneration for the kindness and accommoda- 
tion she w-as experiencing under his roof. Mr. 
Tomkins regarded her, for some moments, 
with an expression of peculiar benevolence, 
and, appreciating the noble independence w"hich 
prompted the offer, took the money: for he 
knew that his refusal would not only cause her 
pain, but render her continuance under his 
roof irksome to her, and he had no w"ish to part 
wdth his lodger, as he jocularly termed her. 

Tomkins, as I have already intimated, had 
been successful in trade, and now contented 
himself with the general superintendence of 
his establishment. Much of his leisure was 
occupied in those offices of benevolence w"hich 
draw upon the time, as w"ell as upon the pocket. 
His deportment towards Clara w-as a singular 
compound of kindness and respect : the former 
being exemplified by the great attention which 
he paid to her domestic comforts, and the 
deference wdiieh he exacted towards her from 
Ms servants; while the latter feeling exhibited 
itself in the scrupulosity with which he re- 


1 This anecdote was related to me by a gentleman 
who stands deservedly liigh among the artists of the 
day. 


frained from intruding on her society. He 
w’-as, in fact, too generouvS to take advantage 
of the relation of benefactor, in wdiich, he could 
not but feel, he stood tow^ards her, to overstep 
the barrier w"hich, he imagined, education 
and their respective habits had placed between 
them. 

Clara, on her part, appreciated to the full 
the motives of delicacy by which he was gov- 
erned, and neglected no occasion of proving 
to him that she was utterly free from that 
pride w"hich renders little minds impatient of 
an obligation to one w’ho has occupied an in- 
ferior situation to themselves. In one of her 
occasional interview's wdtii him, she had heard 
him speak wdth admiration and regret of the 
scenery of his native place. It happened that 
she had once visited the spot, and had made 
some sketches of the surrounding country. 
These she took an opportunity of finishing, 
and, one day when he meurred to the subject, 
she presented him with the set. 

Matters remained, for some months, upon 
I this footing of almost parental kindness on the 
: one part, and grateful attachment on the other; 
during which Clara pursued the plan of tuition 
she had adopted, with unremitting persever- 
ance and the most unqualified success. In 
about a year, how^ever, the health of Mr. Tom- 
kins began to fail : he w"as no longer able to 
take his accustomed walks, and at length 
became a prisoner to his room. The nature 
of his complaint was not such as to confine him 
to his bed, and, consequently, afforded Clara 
an opportunity of paying him many of those 
attentions 'which, though trifling in themselve.s, 
are so efficacious in soothing the suffering.s 
and raising the spirits of the drooping valetu- 
dinarian. 

Relinquishing the amusements to w"hich she 
had been accustomed to devote her leisure, she 
passed most of her evenings in Mr. Tomkins’ 
apartment, and, by adroitly discovering, and 
sedulously humouring his tastes, she succeeded 
in imparting a cheerfulness to his hours of 
confinement. She read to him, played his 
favourite airs on her harp, and, with the anx- 
ious solicitude of an affectionate daughter, 
prepared the little delicacies to which his diet 
was restricted. 

Month after month passed aw-ay, and each 
found him worse than the preceding one ; for 
his disease arose from that decay of nature 
wdiich time, instead of alleviating, must neces- 
sarily promote.' The old man had formed an 
teurate judgment of his malady and its ten- 
dency, and, as he had lived in a state of con- 
stant preparation for death, the awful summons 
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did not appal liiia, for he had "' set his house 
in order, ” 

In the latter stages of Ms suffering I was 
called upon to attend him, and thus became 
acquainted with his lovely prot^gde and her 
history. And it was a holy sight — that fair 
creature kneeling by his bed, and pouring, 
from the fulness of her heart, a prayer to the 
" Father of mercies, and the God of all com- 
fort,” for the continued supply of His all- 
sufficient grace, in the last hour of Nature’s 
struggle. Nor was that prayer breathed in 
vain. The sustaining consolations of the 
blessed Spirit were vouchsafed to him, and he 
looked back upon his past life calmly. Like 
the apostle, he had "fought a good fight,” he 
had "kept the faith,” and, thencefoi-ward, 
there was laid up for him, in heaven, a crown 
of glory which fadeth not away. What a 
lesson, worth all the eloquence of the preacher 
and all the learning of the commentator, does 
the death-scene of the Christian afford! 

Good cause, indeed, had Clara to weep over 
his remains, for he was her only friend, and 
the world was again before her. The day fol- 
lowing that of the funeral w'as appointed for 
reading the will of the deceased. His relations 
were accordingly summoned, and Clara was 
also requested to be present. This was a trial 
w^hicli she would gladly have avoided, for she 
was conscious that the fact of her having been 
so constantly about the person of the testator 
during his last illness, and the affection which 
he was known to entertain for her, had excited 
tlie jealousy of many of his relatives. And, 
truly, it was with no complacent eyes that 
her presence was regarded by the majority of 
the company. The calm subdued expression 
with which she prepared to listen to the per- ^ 
usal of the will, was deemed only a mask to 
conceal the triumph which the consciousness 
of being well provided for was calculated to 
inspire. 

The document, on being read, was found to 
direct a most equitable distribution of his 
property among his relatives j but, to the great 
delight of many, and the astonishment of all 
but Clara, her name was not even mentioned 
ill it. The solicitor, in the course of the per- 
usal, occasionally glanced from the parchment 
to the countenance of the orphan, and was 
surprised to perceive that it was as free from 
any indications of anxiety as it was of disap- 
pointment when Ms task was finished. Some 
coarse remarks were made in the hearing of 
Clara by one or two of the party, but the con- 
sciousness of the injustice of the insinuations 
they were intended to convey, enabled her 


I to endure them with her characteristic meek- 
ness. 

When the company had dispersed, Clara 
found herself alone with the solicitor, a most 
respectable member of the profession, though 
an original in his way. He was a tall and 
somewhat bulky personage of about fifty, with 
a countenance expressive of shrewdness and 
good nature. 

"Weil, Miss Stanley,” said he, after a pause, 
"it seems to have been generally expected that 
my old friend Tomkins would have taken care 
of you in his will, and I must confess myself 
somewhat surprised that he has not done so.” 

"I am neither surprised nor disappointed, 
sir,” was Clara’s reply; "and, as far as I can 
judge, he has made such a distribution of his 
property as might have been expected from his 
justice.” 

"But,” rejoined the la^vj^er, "one would 
think he might have left you a trifle, at least, 
as a token by which to remember him.” 

"His kindness to me, sir, was such that 1 
shall carry a grateful remembrance of it to the 
grave; so that a legacy, on that score, was 
quite unnecessaiy.” 

"You are an odd girl,” exclaimed the man 
of law, "and exhibit so much indiflference 
towards the dross for which one half the world 
are at loggerheads with the other, that I am 
almost minded to fling into the fire a little 
packet with which I meant to surprise you; 
but as the law, to say nothing of conscience 
(which is a legal fiction), might be troublesome 
if I did so, I suppose I may as well hand it 
over.” 

Clara received the packet from the hands of 
Ml*. Elphinstone, but found its contents utterly 
unintelligible, and accordingly requested an 
explanation. 

"Well then,” said the lawyer, "the larger 
paper, with the picture at the top, is a policy 
of assurance, of long standing, for five thousand 
pounds, payable, with accumulations, amount- 
ing, as I guess, to about as much more, on 
the death of our late friend Mr. Tomkins. 
The smaller paper, with the red seal, is a deed, 
dated about six months back, by which, "in 
consideration of his love and affection for 
Ms dear cousin, Clara Stanley,’ he assigns to 
her, and her heirs, all right, title, and interest 
in the said policy of assurance for five thousand 
pounds, an act, which, if I had mentioned it 
in the hearing of the worthies who have just 
left us, would have accounted to them, though 
not very satisfactorily, for the omission of your 
name in the will. ” 

Clara, more affected by this proof of the af- 
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feetioii of her deecascd relative than by being 
suddenly raised to a state of independence, 
dropped the documents upon the floor, and 
burst into tears. Mr. Elphinstone took a pro- 
digious pinch of snuff, which operated so 
powerfully upon his visual organs as to require 
the instant application of his handkerchief, 
while he muttered, ‘"The confounded draughts 
ill this old house have given me a cold in the 
head; — extremely silly — preposterously unpro- 
fessional!” 

At last, recovering himself, he continued, 
^^The money for the policy will not be receiv- 
able for some weeks, and therefore, if you like 
to trust me with it (and it will probably be 
safer in my strong room than in your work- 
box or reticule), I will take charge of it until 
it is wanted. As for yourself, I dare say the 
executor will not object to your remaining 
here, in your old quarters, until the house is 
given up: yet, no; on second thoughts, as you 
will now have no further occasion to go out 
teaching, you shall come and stay with my 
girls for a week or two; — nay, I will not be ; 
denied, so be pleased to get your paraphernalia 
together, and I will send my carriage for you 
at four o’clock: your heavy baggage may re- 
main here for the present.” 

The family of Mr. Elphinstone consisted of 
his wife, a mild unaffected woman, some years 
his junior, three sprightly girls, and a son 
whom his father had educated for his own pro- 
fession, and had recently taken into partner- 
ship, The latter was a lively, good-humoured 
young man, of rather prepossessing appearance, 
frank gentlemanly manners, and gifted with 
talents considerably above the average. From 
the whole of this amiable family Clara received 
a cordial w'elcome, and experienced every at- 
tention and kindness. By Harry Elphinstone, 
in particular, she was treated, I was about to 
write, as a sister; but a brother does not al- 
"vvays rise an hour earlier than his wont, to 
drive his sister round the Eegent’s Park before 
breakfast; neither does he think it necessary 
to afford her his personal protection whenever 
she has occasion to walk the length of the street 
in which she lives; nor does he, on her account, 
levy the album- tax upon every artist and author 
within range of his acquaintance. Yet all 
this, and more, did Harry Elphinstone perform 
for Clara Stanley; while, on the other hand, 
it was surprising to witness the perfect com- 
placency with which she received his attentions. 
From such premises but one conclusion could 
be drawn by those who dive into the motives 
of their neighbours. It was quite an under- 
stood thing that the young lady had not the 


slightetit objection to unite her fate with one 
w^ho had half of a fine practice in enjoyment, 
and the remainder in reversion, and that her 
ten thousand pounds w^ere not altogether a 
matter of indifference to the gentleman. 

Clara had been a guest of Mr. Elphinstone 
for some weeks, when it w^as remarked, on tv’o 
or three successive days, that he was unusually 
thoughtful and reserved at meals, although 
his deportment to%vards Clara -was distinguished 
by his accustomed kindness. One afternoon, 
when the cloth had been removed, and the 
servants had retired, he informed her, that he 
had had an application from the residuary 
legatee and executor of Mr. Tomkins, calling 
upon him to surrender the policy of assurance, 
of the existence of which the party had been 
made acquainted by some old receipts, for the 
yearly payments, found among the testator s 
papers; and, on inquiry being instituted at 
the insurance office, the answer given was that 
notice of the assignment of the policy to Mis.s 
Stanley had been given by Mi’. Elphinstone 
in the lifetime of Mr. Tomkins. The grounds 
on which the policy was claimed, as a part of 
the residuary estate, were the alleged imbecility 
ol‘ Mr. Tomkins at the time of executing the 
instrument by w’hich it was conveyed, and the 
use of undue influence on the part of Miss 
Stanley or her friends. Mr. Elphinstone 
added, that he had, of course, refused to give 
up the policy, and that the claimant had, in 
consequence, served him with notice of action. 

It cannot be imagined that Clara received 
this intelligence without considerable uneasi- 
ness, which w'as occasioned as much by the 
apprehension of being engaged in a lawsuit, 
as by the idea of losing the fortune which her 
generous benefactor had designed for her. Bhe 
asked Mr. Elphinstone what should be done. 

“Why, defend the action, to be sure!” was 
the reply. 

“Surely,” exclaimed Mrs. Elphinstone, 
“there is not a court in England which would 
not pronounce in Miss Stanley’s favour.” 

“That is a somewhat rash remark for a law- 
yer’s wife,” said her husband; “the law’, it is 
true, always aims at justice, but she sometimes 
misses her mark: and this is just one of those 
cases which involve much that is matter of 
law, but more that is matter of opinion, and 
therefore matter of doubt. As to the assign- 
ment, I drew it myself, and I know it will 
hold water; but with regard to the competency 
of Mr. Tomkins at the time of executing it, 
although I am as convinced of it as of my own 
existence, it may not be quite so easy to make 
it apparent in a court of law. The plaintiff' I 
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know to be a scoundrel, and his attorney is 
what is termed a keen lawyer— a fellow who 
is pre-eminent for his dexterity in getting 
rogues out of scrapes, and honest folks into 
them; an harangiier of mobs, and a reformer i 
of abuses, with a vast stiperflux of public 
spirit, and a marvellous paucity of private 
principle. True it is, there is enough of abuse 
to be reformed, and of corruption to be swept 
away, but purity cannot come of pollution, 
and when a knave puts his hand to the plough 
honest men are deterred from aiding in the 
labour. By such opponents everything that 
can be effected by hard swearing will be 
put in practice. I have already spoken to 
a counsel on the subject, who, on my putting 
him in possession of the particulars of the case, 
entered into it with an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of interest, and absolutely refused a fee. 
Though a young man, he is a sound lawyer, 
and possesses talents which render him infin- 
itely better adapted for our purpose than a 
mere case-quoter. 

Twelve months ago/' continued Mr. 
Elphinstone, ‘^he was a briefless barrister, and 
it happened that I had a cause, of a nature 
very similar to yours. I had had some oppor- 
tunities of judging of his talents and legal 
knowledge, and determined to put the cause, 
which was one of considerable importance, 
into his hands; not from any favour towards 
him, but because I thought him peculiarly 
qualified to plead it with effect. The result 
justified my confidence, and we were mutually 


previous unremitting attentions, in which she 
allowed none to take a share, acquired an al- 
j most unlimited control over his mind, and that 
she had turned that infiuence into the channel 
of her own selfish purposes. His speech, was 
delivered with great ability, and evidently pro- 
duced no inconsiderable effect on the minds of 
the jury. When he had called and examined 
his first witness, the counsel on the oppo.sitc side 
rose for the purpose of proceeding in the cross- 
examination. The latter was a young man, 
with a high forehead, a nose somewhat inclin- 
ing to the aquiline, and a full and piercing 
gray eye; while the palene.ss of iiis complexion, 
partly natural, and partly the result of close 
application to study, gave to Iiis features, when 
in repose, a somewhat cold and statue-like ap- 
pearance. 

The full deep melody of the tone in wiiich he 
put his first question to the witness, startled 
Clara by its familiarity to her era*, and on 
shifting her position, to obtain a sight of the 
countenance of her advocate, she was surprised 
to recognize in him the gentleman who had 
been so welcome a guest at her fixther’s table, 
and the sudden cessation of whose visits had 
been the subject of so much speculation and 
regret. Mr. Worthington, for such was his 
name, conducted his cross-examinations with 
a degree of shrewdness and tact, joined, to a 
mildness of manner, which, in many instances, 
encouraged the garrulity of the witnesses, 
who were, for the most part, persons in an in- 
ferior station of life, and thus elicited much 


benefited : I gained a verdict, while he, from 
that hour, rose rapidly into notice, and has now 
a very considerable and improving practice. 

The trial came on in the following term, 
and it was deemed expedient by Mr. Elphinstone : 
that Clara should be in court, as cii’cumstances 
might arise to render a communication between 
the defendant and her attorney essential to 
her interests. It was with great difficulty 
that he overcame her repugnance to appear in 
so public a place, and it was only on his assur- 
ance that she should occupy a situation as 
little conspicuous as possible, that she consented 
to be present. The case was opened by the 
plaintiff’s counsel (of course, upon the ex- 
parte statement of his brief), with the ability 
which distinguishes the English bar: the gist 
of iiis argument, in which he depended upon 
his witnesses to bear him out, was that Mr. 
Tomkins, at the time of executing the deed 
conveying the policy to Miss Stanley, was in 
a state of mind in which he would be a passive 
instrument in the hands of any designing per- 
son; that the defendant had, by a series of 


I which did not altogether dove-tail” with the 
context of their evidence. This portion of 
his duty having been accomplished, he com- 
menced his reply, under the conviction that 
his task was one of no ordinary difficulty. He 
saw plainly that the opposite counsel had, by 
his eloquent and ingenious speech, succeeded 
in establishing a strong prejudice against the 
defendant in the minds of the jury. He tclt, 
therefore, that much of his chance of success 
depended upon the effect with which he could 
combat his adversary with his own weapons. 

He commenced by stating the case of his 
client, and, in doing so, collected all its favour- 
able points, and presented them to the jury in 
the simplest possible form. He then called 
their attention to the weaker points of his 
adversary— animadverting upon the nature of 
the opposing evidence, and referring to tlie pre- 
varication of one witness, and the extraordinary 
lapse of memory in another. Conscious of the 
justice of his cause, he concluded his address 
by a direct appeal to the feelings of the jury. 
With the skill of a master, he gave a vivid 
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Kicetcli of his client’s history, touching upon 
her youth, her misfortunes, her virtues, her 
accomplishments, as eminently calculated to 
enlist the sympathies and engage the affec- 
tions of her benefoctor. He put it to the jury 
if they would lend themselves to negative the 
kind intentions of the deceased, and dwelt 
feelingly upon the situation in which a verdict 
for the plaintiff -would place hen Then, by a 
sudden transition, which showed him an adept 
in his art, he flung back, -^vith indignant scorn, 
upon his opponents the imputation of selfish- 
ness. As he proceeded, his features gathered 
animation at every sentence, his cheek became 
flushed, and his eye flashed, and he concluded 
his speech -with a sweeping torrent of eloquence, 
which, if it did not convince, had the effect of 
electrifying his hearers. 

The judge alone of all present -was unmoved; 
he preserved throughout the same calm dignity i 
so much in keeping with his office. Once or 
twice he had interposed between the counsel 
and a browbeaten witness, or reminded the 
foi’mer that he had asked a similar question 
before, and was trespassing upon the time of 
the court by putting it into other words. 

Clara’s counsel then proceeded to call his 
witnesses, of whom I was one, and their testi- 
mony went to establish the fact that Mr. Tom- 
kins -was of perfectly ^^sound and disposing 
mind” at the time of the execution of the dis- 
puted deed, as well as to prove that, so far 
from the defendant assuming an exclusive 
control over the deceased, she had afforded 
every facility to his relations in their inter- 
course with him, and had actually, and at the 
risk of his displeasure, interposed her good 
offices in reconciling him to some of his rela- 
tions with whom he had been at variance, and 
who gave testimony in court to that effect. 

The cross-examination of his witnesses eli- 
cited nothing which could shake their evidence; 
and the judge, after a short summary of the 
case, informed the jury that the question was 
more a matter of ffict than one of law, and that 
tlierefore their verdict must be governed by the 
degree of credit which they attached to the 
witnesses on the respective sides, and left the 
issue entirely in their hands. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, 
and from the duration of their absence it was 
to be inferred that they had some difficulty in 
making up their minds. In the meantime, 
a breathless anxiety appeared to pervade the 
court; the very barristers, in spite of their 
professional coldness, exhibited signs of im- 
patience, and when the jury returned, the 
voice of the ciier, in his then unnecessary duty 


of enjoining silence, -was the only interruption 
to the stillness which prevailed. find 

for the defendant” were the words of tlie 
foreman, and no sooner were they pronounced 
than a suppressed murmur of satisfaction ran 
through the crowd, -which was, of course, in- 
stantly checked by the judge, though he could 
not help exclaiming, ‘‘T entirely agree with 
you, gentlemen.” 

To gratify Clara’s desire to express personally 
her thanks to her generous advocate, Mr. 
Elphinstone invited him to dinner, during 
which the young barrister was frequently ral- 
lied on the unusual gravity of his manner. 
When the ladies had retired, the elder Mr. 
Elphinstone pleaded an engagement at an 
evening consultation, and left his son and Mr. 
Worthington together. 

'^By the way, Arthur,” said the former, ^^my 
mother, the girls, and Miss Stanley are off to 
the cottage at Dorking next month : you must 
go dowm with me for a week in the long vaca- 
tion.” 

‘^Impossible, my good fellow!” was the 
answer; “ you forget that I must go the circuit, 
and I have been retained in more causes than, 
I fear, I shall make myself master of in the 
interim.” 

“Nonsense, man! ” rejoined the other; “you 
may con your briefs at the cottage, if you like. 
There is the library at your service; you know 
I do not trouble it much, and the girls are 
alw^ays out of doors from morning to night. 
Come, you may as well spend a few of my re- 
maining days of freedom with me, for I sup- 
pose you have beard that I am about to commit 
matrimony?” 

“I have,” said Worthington, “and hope 
you may live long to enjoy the happiness 
which the virtues, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments of your destined bride cannot fail to 
confer.” 

“I thank you, Arthur; buo pray, what 
makes you so well acquainted -with the young 
lady’s beauty and accomplishments ? Have you 
ever seen her?” inquired young Elphinstone. 

“Have I not dined with her?” said Worth- 
ington. 

“Where and when?” asked his companion. 
“Why, to-day at this table,” i*esponded the 
other, 

“You talk in riddles; pray speak out, and 
tell me whom you mean.” 

“Miss Stanley, to be sure.” 

“Clara Stanley!” exclaimed Harry in sur- 
prise; “what caused you to think I was going 
to marry her?” 

“The simple fact of your having been con- 
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etantly almost in lior company, and showing i can keep there 


her every possible attention, both at home and 
abroad. I am not singular in drawing the 
conclnsion; all the wwld have set it down as a 
match.” 

‘■‘Then, my dear fellow,” replied Harry 

I pray you take this as an example that what 
all the world says is not necessarily true I 
was a doomed man long before I had the plea- 
sure of knowing Miss Stanley, and, being per- 
iectly aware of it, she has treated me with a 
degree of frankness which possibly has hivoured 
the misconception into which you and 'all the 
world have fallen. I thought you knew I 

was engaged to Charlotte Percy.” 

“ISTo, I did not; but now that I do know 
it, ’ responded Worthington, seizing the claret- 
jug,"! beg to drink to j’-our happiness and 
peedy union.” 

'' to you, Arthur,” said 

the other, with a smile of peculiar significance, 
"'for I am convinced of your sincerity; and, 
now that I have let you into a secret, w^hieh 
I thought everybody knew, perhaps you will 
withdraw your plea, and go down to Dorking 
with us.” * 

''But what will my clients say?” was the 
inquiry. 

"Say?” replied Harry, "why, that you are 
labouring in your vocation, and have only 
moved your cause from one court into another, 
resembling it in one point at least, since the 
presiding divinity of each is represented as 
being blind. ” 

Worthington appeared not to understand the 
innuendo, but proposed their joining the ladies 
in the drawing-room, where liis vivacity and 
glee formed a striking contrast to the granty 
of his demeanour at the dinner table; a change 
which, though contributing in no trifling degree 
to the amusement of the evening, was perfectly 
inexplicable to every one but Harry, who kept 
his own counsel. 

About three w-eeks afterwards, as young EI- 
phiiistone, with his two sisters and Clara, was 
walking in the grounds at Dorking, they ob- 
served a horseman approaching in the direction 
of the cottage, 

"The man of briefs,” exclaimed Harry, "and 
mounted on a real horse, as I live!” 

‘ • Is there anything very -wonderful in that ?” 
inquired one of his sisters. "I suppose you 
think no one can mount a horse but yourself 
Mr. Harry.” 

_ ‘‘JSfo,” he replied; "I am quite aware that 
It is possible for any man, with the assistance 
of a groom and a joint-stool, to get upon the- 
back of a horse, but it is not everv person who 
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,. * Have a care, sir,” he con- 

tinued, as he perceived Worthington, who 
had diverged from the road, riding up to a 
fence, by way of a short cut; "have a care 
Arthur; remember you are retained in 'Dobbs 
2?ersus Jenkins,’ and have no right to break 
your neck without the plaintiff’s permis>sion. ” 
"Hever fear,” ^aid his friend, as he cleared 
the fence; "I could ride almost before I could 
walk, and, though a little out of practice, am 
W ijj a gooseberry bush. ” 

^ #hile he was speaking he rode up to the 
wicket, which opened from the meadow into the 
lawn, and, giving his horse to a servant, joined 
the party, from every individual of which he 
was welcomed, and not the least cordially bv 
her whose form, from the first day in which he 
had seen her at her father’s table, had never 
been absent from liis mind. 

It would be somewhat antiquated to speak 
of love with reference to rural life, and there- 
fore I will not shock the taste of my reader 
by quoting Shenstone on this occasion: the old 
poets, however, had a pretty notion of things 
in general, and when celebrating the influence 
of romantic scenery in disposing the heart to 
the tender passion, they drew as largely, I 
doubt not, upon their experience as on their 
imagination. For my own part, had I for- 
sworn matrimony, I would confine myself to 
the metropolis, and plunge fearlessly into so- 
ciety, under the conviction that a man may 
carry his heart, like his purse, in safety through 
a crowd, and yet be robbed of it in a retired 
lane, a shady copse, or a lonely common. 

Arthur Worthington, however, had not taken 
the vow of celibacy, and was well content to 
lose his own heart, provided he could obtain 
another in exchange. I know not the parti- 
cular spot, or the precise terms, in which he 
made a declaration of the sentiments with 
which Clara Stanley had inspired him; I only 
know that he sustained his reputation as an 
eloquent pleader, and gained a verdict from 
one whose gratitude and admiration he had 
previously excited by the generous and disin- 
terested manner in which he had undertaken 
her cause, at a time when he believed her to be 
the betrothed of another. 


FOOL AND WISE. 

E^ow the fool with sun and moon, 

■ Being his, he holds them mean and low. 
But to the wise a little boon 
Is great, because the giveFs so. 

Coventry Patmore. 
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FAREWELL TO NANCY. 

BY EOBEIIT BURNsA 

Ac fond kiss and then ^ve sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans 111 wage thee. 
"Who shall say that fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 

Me, nae oheerfu’ twinkle lights me ; 

Dark despair around benights me. 

Ill ne’er blame 1113^ pax'tial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nancy : 

But to see her, was to love her; 

Love but her, and love for ever. — 

Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly. 

Never met — or never parted, 

We had ne’er been, broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou fii'st and fairest! 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

Beep in heai't-wrung tears I pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM OP DELIGHT. 

BY W. WOEDSWOETH. 

She was a phantom of delight 
Wlien first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like Wilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her di‘awn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 


i Sir Walter Scott said that the four lines beginning 
“Had we never loved sae kindly,” “contains the essence 
of a thousand love -tales.” Byron used the stanza as 
the motto to his Bride, of Ahydoe. 


A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eyes serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breatiiing- thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill — 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfoii;, and command; 

And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel light. 


THE MINISTER’S WIG. 

BY JOHN GALT. 

By an agreement with the session (said Mr. 
Birkwhistle) I was invited to preach the ac- 
tion sermon at Kilmartin, and my new wig 
coming home from Giasgo’w by the Saltcoats 
carrier on the Thursday afore, I took it un- 
opened on the Saturday evening in the box to 
the manse, where I was to bide during the 
preachings with the widow. It happened, 
however, that in going in the stage-fly from 
my own parish to Kilmartin, a dreadful shower 
came on, and the box, with my new wig there- 
intil, being on the outside tap of the coach, 
i the wind blew and the rain fell, and by the 
help and colleaguery of the twa, the seams of 
the box were invaded, and the wig, when I 
took it out on the Saturday night, was just a 
clash 0’ weet. 

At that time 0’ night, there wasna a barber 
to be had for love or money within three miles 
0’ the manse; indeed, I dinna think, for that 
matter, there was a creature 0’ the sort within 
the bounds and jurisdictions of the parish, so 
that I could make no better o’t than to borrow 
the dredge- box out of the kitchen, and dress 
the wig with my owm liands. 

Although Mr. Keckle had been buried but 
the vreek before, the mistress, as a’ ministers’ 
wives of the right gospel and evangelical kind 
should be, was in a wholesome state of cora- 
posity; and seeing what I was ettling at, said 
to me, the minister had a blockhead whereon 
he was wont to dress and fribble his wig, and 
that, although it was a sair heart to her to see 
ony other man’s wig upon the same, I was 
welcome to use my freedoms therewith. Ac- 
cordingly, the blockhead on the end of a stick, 
like the shank of a carpet besom, was brought 



I 1b til the room; and the same being Btuek into 

i the hngcr-hole of a buffet-stool, I set myself 

i to di*ess and fribble with my new wig, and 

i Mrs. Keckle the while sat beside me, and we 

j had some very edifying conversation indeed. 

I During our discoursing, as I was not a deacon 

! at the dressing of wigs, I was obligated now 

and then to contemplate and consider the effect 
of my fribbling at a distance, and to give 
' Mrs. Keckle the dredge-box to shake the flour 

Oil where it was seen to be wanting. But all 
this was done in great sincerity of heart between 
her and me; although, to bo sure, it was none 
of the most zealous kind of religion on my 
part, to be fribbling ivith my hands and comb 
at the wdg, and saying at the same time with 
my tongue ortiiodox texts out of the Scriptures. 
Kor, in like manner, -was it just what could 
i be hoped for, that Mrs. Keckle, when I spoke 

to her on the everlasting joys of an eternal 
salvation, where friends meet to part no more, 
saying, A bit pluff with the box there on the 
left curls” (in the way of a parenthesis), that 
she wouldna feel a great deal; but for all that, 
we did our part well, and she was long after 
heard to say, that she had never been more 
edified in her life than when she helped me to 
dress my wig on that occasion. 

But all is vanity and vexation of spirit in 
this world of sin and misery. When the wig 
was dressed, and as white and beautiful to the 
eye of man as a cauliflower, I took it from oflP 
its stance on the blockhead, which was a great 
shortsightedness of me to do, and I prinned it 
to the curtain of the bed, in the room wherein 
I was instructed by Mrs. Keckle to sleep. 
Little did either me or that worthy woman 
dream of the mischief that was then brewing 
and hatching, against the great care and occu- 
pation wherewith we had in. a manner regener- 
ated the periwig into its primitive style of per- 
fectness. 

But you must understand that Mrs. Keckle 
had a black cat that was not past the pranks 
of kittenhood, though in outwardly show a 
most douce and well-comported beast; and 
what would ye think baiidrons was doing all 
the time that the mistress and me were so 
eydent about the wig? She was sitting on a 
chair, watching every pluff that I gave, and 
; meditating, with the device of an evil spirit, 

j how to spoil all the bravery that I was so in- 

I diistriously endeavouring to restore into its 

I proper pedigree and formalities. I have long 

\ had a notion that black cats are no overly 

i canny, and the conduct of Mrs. Keckle’s was 

an evidential kithing to the effect that there 
Is nothing of uncharitableness in that notion 


of mine; howsomever, no to enlarge on such 
points of philosophical controversy, the 'wig 
being put in order, I carried it to the bed-room, 
and, as I was saying, prinned it to the bed- 
curtains, and then went down stairs again to 
the parlour to make exercise, and to taste Mrs. 
Keckle’s mutton ham, by way of a relish to a 
j tumbler of toddy, having declined any sort of 
methodical supper. 

Considering the melancholious necessity that 
had occasioned my coming to the Kilmartin 
Manse, I was beholden to enlarge a little after 
supper with Mrs. Keckle, by which the tumbler 
of toddy was exhaiusted before I had made an 
end of my exhortation, which the mistress 
seeing, she said that if I would make another 
cheerer she would partake in a glass with me. 
It’s no my habit to go such lengths at ony 
time, the more especially on a Saturday night; 
hut she was so pressing that I could not but 
gratify her; so I made the second tumbler, 
and weel I wat it was baith nappy and good ; 
for in brewing I had an e’e to pleasing Mrs. 
Keckle, and knowing that the leddies like it 
strong and sweet, I wasna sparing either of 
the spirit bottle or the sugar bowl. But I 
trow both the widow and me had to rue the 
consequences that befell us in that night; for 
when I went up again intil the bed-room, I 
was what ye would call a thought ofl’ the nail, 

I by the which my sleep wasna just what it 
! should have been, and dreams and visions of 
all sorts came hovering about my pillow, and 
at times I felt, as it were, the bed whirling 
round. 

In this condition, with a hit dover now and 
then, I lay till the hour of midnight, at the 
which season I had a strange dream — wherein 
I thought my wig was kindled by tlwa candles 
of a deadly yellow light, and then I beheld, as 
it were, an imp of darkness dancing at my 
bed-side, whereat I turned myself round and 
covered my head with the clothes, just in 
an eerie mood, between sleeping and waking. 

I had not, how'ever, lain long in that posture, 
■when I felt, as I thought, a hand clamming 
softly over the bed-clothes like a temptation, 
and it "was past the compass of my power to 
think what it could be. By and by, I heard 
a dreadful thud on the floor, and .something 
moving in the darkness; so I raised my head 
in a courageous manner to see and question 
who was there. But judge what 1 suffered 
when I beheld, by the dim glimmer of the 
starlight of the window, that the curtains of 
the bed were awfully shaken, and every now 
and then what I thought a woman with a 
mutch keeking in upon me. The little gude 
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was surely busy that night, for I thought the 
apparition was the widow, and that I saw 
Cluty iiiniself, at every otlier keek she gave, 
looking at me o'er her shoulder with his fiery 
een. In short, the sight and vision grew' to 
siicdi a head upon me, that I started up, and 
cried with a loud voice, “0, Mistress Keekle, 
Mistress Keckle, tvliat’s brought you here?” 
'fhe sound of m.y terrification gart the whole 
house diri, and the widow herself, with her tiva 
servan’ lasses, with candles in their hands, came 
ill their fiannen coaties to see what was the 
matter, thinking I had gane by myself, or 
ivas taken wdth some sore dead-ill. But when 
the lights entered the room, I was cured of 
my passion of amazement, and huddling intil 
the bed aiieath the clothes, I expounded to the | 
women wdiat had disturbed me, and what an 
apparition I had seen — -not hinting, however, 
that I thought it was Mrs. Keckle. While I 
was thus speaking, one of the maidens gied 
a shrill skirling laugh, crying, '"Och hon, 
the poor wig!” and sure enough nothing could 
be more humiliating than the sight it was; 
for the black cat, instigated, as I think, 'by 
Diabolus himself to an endeavour to pull it 
down, had with her claw^s combed out both 
the curls and the pouther; so that it was 
hinging as lank and feckless as a tap of lint, 
just as if neither the mistress nor me had laid 
a hand upon it. And thus it was brought to 
light and testimony, that what I had seen and 
heard was but the devil of a black cat louping 
and jumping to bring dowm my new^ wig for a 
playock to herself, in the which most singular 
exploits she utterly ruined it; for upon an ex- 
amine next day, the whole faculty of the curls 
was destroyed, and great detriment done to | 
the substance thereof . — The Steamboat. 


THEY ALL ARE GONE. 

Tiiey all are gone into a world of light, 

And I alone sit lingering here ; 

Their very memory is fiiir and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast. 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove ; 

Or those faiiit beams in which the hill is drest 
After the sun's remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my days ; 

My days whieh are at l»est bui, dull and hoaiy, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


0 holy hojje and high humility, 

High as the lieavens above ! 

These are your walks and you have show’d them me 
To kindle my cold love. 

Bear, beauteous Death, the jewel of the just^ 

Shining nowhere but in the dark, 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy c^ust; 

Could man outlook that mark ! 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown, 

But what fair field or grove he sings in now. 

That is to him unknown. 

And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 

Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep. 

If a star were confined into a tomb. 

Her captive flame must needs burn there ; 

But when the hand that lock'd her up give room, 

She’d shine through all the sphere. 

0 Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee I 
Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 

Either disperse these mists which blot and fill 
My perspective, still, as they pass, 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill, 

Where I shall need no glass. 

Heney Vaughan (IfiSO). 


SONNET 

ON HEAEINO A THBUSH SING IN A MORNING 
WALK IN JANUARY.^- 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 

Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough ; 

Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy sti’ain : 

See aged winter, 'mid his smdy reign, 

At thy blithe carol clears his furrow'd brow. 

So in lone poverty’s dominion drear. 

Sits meek content with light tmaiixious heart. 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them i>art, 

Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fear. 

I thank thee, Author of this opening day ! 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient skies I 
Riches denied, thy boon was purer joys. 

What wealth could never give nor take away ! 

Yet come, thou child of poverty and care ; 

The mite high Heaven bestowed, that mite with thee 
I’ll share. 


> Wiitten 25th January, 1793, the birihday of the 
poet, aged 34. 
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IN PERIL. 

BY H. D. INGLIS. 

There needs no extraordinary incident to 
impress upon the traveller a recollection of 
Gibraltar. Even if Spain were a country de- 
void of interest, a journey across the Peninsula 
would be repaid by the first view of this cele- 
brated spot. For my own part, if I had never 
seen Emily Waring, — or rescued her lover from 
his great peril, — or been present at the trial of 
the unhappy Donovan, — this majestic object 
would, nevertheless, be distinguished among 
the many scenes upon which I have looked 
with wonder and delight, as that one which is 
the most vividly pictured upon my memory. 
But, with my recollections of Gibraltar, some 
passages of human life are mixed ; and when, 
a year ago, I visited this spot for the second 
time, the glorious scene that burst upon me 
as I sailed through the Straits — the Barbary 
mountains on one hand, the Bay of Algesiras 
and the Sierra of Granada on the other — the 
placid waters of the Mediterranean spreading 
towards the east, and the gigantic rock guard- 
ing its entrance, were lost in the recollection 
of mingled sorrow and joy that annihilated ten 
years, and placed me again beside Emily 
Waring, and showed me — but I will not anti- 
cipate. j 

In the year 1821, in the month of June, I 
sailed from England with the Levant Packet, 
in the intention of spending a few weeks in 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, and of then proceeding to 
Cox-fu, I think it was the loth of June when 
I stepped upon the mole of Gibraltar; and the 
same evening I presented my letters to Sir 

Q X) , then governor; and to Colonel 

Waring, of the Royal Engineers, to whose 
family, indeed, I am distantly related. Sir 

G D invited me to a ball to be given 

at the Government House the following even- 
ing; and Colonel Waring, as fine an old man 
as ever served the king, shaking me heartily 
by the hand, and discovering a family likeness, 
told me I had arrived at a most fortunate time, 
for that his daughter Emily would next week 

be united to Captain L , of the Royal 

.Navy. 

"^He’s a noble fellow,” said the Colonel, 
else he should not have my girl : — dine with 
us to-morrow, and you’ll meet him, and stay 
and sup with us ; you must see Emily ; and 
take care you don’t fall in love with her.” 

The injunction was necessary; for never do 
female charms appear so seductive, as when we 


know that they all but belong to anotlier: and 
Emily Waring was the only truly lovely girl 
I have ever beheld. I will not attempt any 
description of her countenance; the most cap- 
tivating is the most indescribable; and of hei 
figure I will only say, that to an almost infan- 
tine lightness, were added those gracious con- 
tours that belong to maturer years. Captain 

L I found all that the Colonel had 

depicted him. 

Next evening, I went to the ball at tlie 
Government House ; and while Emily Waring 
was dancing with her betrothed, I chanced to 
observe the eyes of a gentleman intently fixed 
upon the pair ; he was evidently deeply inter- 
ested ; and in the expression, of a very handsome 
countenance, it was not difficult to discover 
that the most deadly jealousy was mingled with 
the most intense admiration. 

“ Who is that gentleman?” said I to a friend 
whom I had accidentally discovered among the 
officers of the garrison. 

‘‘His name,” said he, in a whisper, “is 
Donovan; you have of course remarked that 
his eyes constantly pursue the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter and her partner; there are some curious 
facts, and rather unpleasant suspicions, con- 
nected with the history of this Donovan. I 
need scarcely tell you what are his feelings to- 
wards Miss Waring and Captain L ; that 

he loves the one, and hates the other ; and yet, 
you will be surprised to be told, that Donovan 
I and Captain L — - are apparently the best 
! friends in the world. Three years ago Donovan 
saved the Captain’s life, by an act of extra- 
ordinary daring ; and although Donovan has, 

since that time, twice forced Captain L to 

fight a duel with him under the most sus- 
picious circumstances, and, as exrei*y one be- 
lieved, with the express intent of shooting him, 

Captain L still remembers the benefit 

conferred upon him, and persists in believing 
in the nice honour of Donovan, and in his 
friendship.” 

Donovan now approached the spot where we 
stood, and our conversation ivas interrupted; 
but when it was afterwards renewed, my friend 
informed me that Donovan had formerly been 
married; and that some years ago he was put 
upon his trial on suspicion of having poisoned 
his wife ; and that, although he was acquitted, 
strong doubt yet rests upon the minds of many. 

ha.s high interest,” added my friend, 
‘^and holds an important government employ- 
ment; and etiquette obliges the governor to 
invite him.” 

This ball took place on Thursday; and on 
Monday morning Emily Waring and Captain 
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Ij ^-ere to have been united. On Friday 

a,nd on Saturday I dined with Colonel Waring, 
his daughter, and Captain L— , who on 
Saturday evening said, in taking leave, that 
he had "promised to dine the next day with 
Donovan. I noticed a cloud — a shade not of 
displeasure, but iineasiness — pass over Emily’s 
countenance,' and the Colonel said, '"Emily 
looks as if she thought you ought not to run 
away from us to-morrow; and besides, I cannot 
bring myself to like Donovan.” 

' ' He is misunderstood, ” said Captain L ; 

"I can never forget,” continued he, turning 
to Emily, and taking her hand, "that but for 
Donovan, this could never have been mine; I 
could not refuse him.” 

"Well, well,” said the Colonel, "-we’ll see 
you at all events in the morning ;” and we took 
leave. 

ISText morning we went to parade, which, in 
Gibraltar, is the morning lounge. When it 
was over the Colonel complained of fatigue, 
and returned home; I seated myself beside the 
statue of General Elliot ; and the two betrothed 
strolled into the Alameda, that most charming 
labyrinth of geranium, and acacia, and orange 
trees ; and they staid in it so long that I left 
my seat and returned to tlie Colonel’s house, 
where I afterwards dined. We expected that 

Captain L would have passed the evening 

with us after leaving Donovan; but he did not 
appear. The Colonel was evidently piqued; 
and Emily betrayed some uneasiness, and per- 
haps a little disappointment. I took my 
leave about eleven; and promised to accom- 
pany the wedding party at nine o’clock next 
morning to the Government House, where the 
ceremony was to take place. I was punctual 
to my time ; Emily looked, as a lovely bride 
ought to look — modest and enchanting ; the 
Colonel was impatient; for Captain L- — ^ had 
not arrived. It was now nine o’clock; half- 
past nine — ten o’clock came; but the bidde- 
groom was still absent. The Colonel’s pique 
began to yield to uneasiness ; Emily’s uneasi- 
ness was changed for agitation, I offered to go 

to Captain L : and I learned at his hotel 

til at he had not been seen since five o’clock the 
day before. A message was then sent to Mr. 
Donovan, who returned for answer that after 

dinner he and Captain L walked up the 

rock ; but that having taken different paths, 
they had missed each other ; and he had not 
seen Captain L— — since, 

1 need not describe the change which a few 
hours had wrought upon Emily. I saw her 
sitting in her bridal dress, pale and tearless ; 
and the old Colonel stood beside her : one hand 


inclosed liis daughter’s, and with the other he 
brushed away the tear that now and then 
started to his own eye. At this moment the 
Governor Sir G— — D- — — was announced; 
and the Colonel and myself received him. 

" The unaccountable disappearance of Captain 

L said he, " has been made known to me 

some hours ago; I have used every means to 
penetrate the mystery, but without success; 
the sentinels on the eastern piquet saw liim 
pass up in company with Mr. Donovan ; and 
under all the circumstances I have thought it 
my duty to order Mr. Donovan’s arrest. ” 

By a singular, and for Mr. Donovan unfor- 
tunate fatality, the court, for the judgment of 
civil and criminal causes, commenced its sit- 
tings at Gibraltar on the day following; and 
from some farther evidence which had been 
tendered, it was thought necessary to send Mr. 
Donovan to trial. There was no direct evidence; 
but there were strong presumptions against 

him. His hatred of Captain L was proved 

by many witnesses ; the cause of it, the prefer- 
ence of Miss Waring, w’-as proved by her father; 
the circumstances attending the two duels were 
inquired into; and the result of the inquiry 
militated more strongly against the character 
of Mr. Donovan than had even been expected. 
It was proved, moreover, that wixen Mr. Dono- 
van left his house in company with Captain 
L— — , he carried a concealed stiletto ; and it 
was proved that they were last seen together 
walking towards the eastern extremity of the 
rock, more than half a mile beyond the farthest 
piquet. The reader perhaps requires to be in- 
formed that the highest summit of the rock of 
Gibraltar is its eastern extremity, wiiich ter- 
minates in a px’ecipiee of fifteen hundred feet; 
and that about half a mile beyond the farthest 
sentinel the road to the summit branches into 
two— one branch gaining the height by an easy 
zig-zag path ; the other skirting the angle of 
the rock, and passing near the mouth of the 
excavations. 

It was of course irregular, upon the trial of 
Mr. Donovan, to refer to his former trial, but 
this had no doubt its weight ; and he was ad- 
judged guilty of murder, and sentenced to die. 
The sentence w^as pronounced on Friday, and 
on Monday it was to be carried into execution. 

When the morning of the day arrived Mr. 
Donovan desired to make a confession ; and his 
confession w^as to this effect: that althouglx in- 
nocent of the crime on suspicion of which he 
was about to forfeit his life, punishment was 
nevertheless justly due, both on account of the 
former murder of which he had been acquitted, 
but of which he had in reality been guilty, and 
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011 account of the crime he had meditated^ 

tliough not perpetrated, against Captain L . 

He admitted that he had resolved upon his de- 
structioa.; that in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose, ho had proposed a walk to the eastern 
summit of the rock; and that his design had 

been frustrated only by Captain L having 

taken a different path, and having never arrived 
at the summit. 

The same night, while lying in bed, and re- 
volving in my mind the extraordinary events 
of the last few days, I could not resist the con- 
clusion that Donovan was guiltless of the 

blood of Captain L . Why should he have 

confessed only to the intention, if he had been 
guilty of the act ? why confess one murder and 
not another? — and a vague suspicion floated 

upon my fancy, that Captain L might yet 

be living. In this mood I fell asleep, and 
dreamed that Donovan stood by my bed-side. 
I thought he said three several times, and in 
a tone of great solemnity, such as might be the 
tone of one w-ho had passed from tlie state of 
the living, I suffered justly: but I did not 
murder him — he yet lives.’* I am far from 
meaning to infer that the dream is to be looked 
upon as any supernatural visitation ; it was the 
result, and a very natural result, of my wak- 
ing thoughts: nevertheless, it impressed the 
conviction more strongly upon my mind; and 
when I awoke, and saw the gray dawn, I started 
from my bed with the resolution of acting upon 
its intimation. 

I crossed the draw-bridge, which was then 
just lowered, traversed the Alameda, and fol- 
lowed the path that leads to Europa Point. 
Some houses skirt the southern side of the rock 
near to the sea ; and several boats were moored 
close to the shore. No one was stiiTing; it 
w^as not then five o’clock, for the morning gun 
had not fired ; but I stepped into a boat, im- 
fjiistened its moorings, and rowed under the 
great rock towards the eastern extremity. I 
soon doubled the south-eastern point, and found 
myself in front of the great precipice ; and now 
I backed from the rock, keeping my eyes stead- 
fastly fixed upon the fissures and projections ; 
and the reader will scarcely be inclined to 
credit me, if I assert, that when I first des- 
cried, upon a distant projection, something 
that bore the resemblance of a human figure, 

I felt more joy than surprise, so strongly was 
I impressed with the belief that Captain L- — — 
might yet be living. A nearer and closer in- 
spection almost convinced me that I was not 
deceived ; and I need scarcely say, that my 
boat shot swiftly through the water as I re- 
turned towards Europe Point. 


It is unnecessary that I should detail the 
farther steps that were taken in order to dis- 
cover whether the information I had given was 
correct, or the means resorted to to rescue 

Captain L from his perilous situation, or 

the measures which were adopted to restore 
him to consciousness and strength. I can 
never forget the visit I made to the house of 
Colonel Waring, the evening upon which it had 
been slowly broken to Emily that Captain 

L yet lived. Never did smiles and tears 

meet under happier auspices; for joy had un- 
locked the fountain that sorrow had choked up, 
and every tear was gilded by a smile. As for 
the old Colonel, his delight knew no bounds 
—he alternately shook me by the hand, and 
kissed the wet, though smiling cheek of his 
daughter. I am not a man of many words,” 
said he, *^but by heaven, all I can say is this, 

that if Captain L had perished, you should 

have been the man.” 

It was some days before Captain L was 

sufiSiciently recovered to see his bride. I was 
present at the meeting. It was one of those 
scenes that can never pa.ss from the memoiy 
of him who has witnessed such. Never was 
happiness so prodigal of tears; never were 
tears less bitter. It was now evening; we had 
left the house, and were seated in the Colonel’s 
garden, which overlooks the Alameda, and the 
Bay of Algesiras, which lay in perfect calm, 
coloured with the gorgeous hues reflected from 

Andalusian skies. Captain L had not yet 

been requested to relate those particulars which 
he alone knew, but he gue.ssed our wish; and 
when Emily had seated herself in an obscure 
corner of the summer-house, he gave us the 
following relation. 

left Griffith’s hotel about five o’clock to 
dine with poor Donovan, as I had promised: he 
received me, as usual, with apparent kindness; 
but during dinner he was often abstracted — 
there was evident agitation in his tone and 
manner — and for the first time in my life 
I felt uncomfortable in his company. Aftei 
dinner he proposed a walk; I left the house 
first; and chancing to glance in at the window 
as I passed round the angle, I saw him place a 
short dagger in his bosom. Suspicion then, 
for the first time, entered into my mind; and 
the manner of Donovan as we ascended was 
calculated to increase it. You recollect, that 
about half a mile beyond the highest piquet 
station, the road to the eastern point branches 
into two. I proposed that we should go 
different ways. Donovan took the zig-zag 
path; I followed the narrow steep path, intend- 
ing to shun another meeting, and to scramble 
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down the southern side. In passing the en- morning when Emily would have given herself 
trance to the excavations, I noticed that the to me ; the morning from which I had in im- 
iron gate was open — left open probably acci- agination dated the commencement of happi- 
deiitally--and the coolness of these subter- ness. I renewed my vain efforts ; I sprang up 
ranean' galleries invited me to enter. While to the port-hole, but fell back upon the plat- 
walking through them, I stopped to look out at form, and w'as nearly precipitated into the 
one, of the port holes and seeing, upon a little ocean; I cried aloud for help; but my cry was 
platform of the rock, about nine feet belmv, answered only by some monkeys that jabbered 
some stalks of white narcissus,^ I felt a strong from an opposite cliff. I thought of leaping 
desire to possess myself of them — in fact, I into the sea, which would have been certain 
thought Emily would like them, for we had death ; I prayed to God ; I fear I blasphemed ; 
often, when walking on the rock, or rowing T called wildly and insanely, called upon 
under it, noticed these pretty flowers in inac- Emil^^; I cursed, and bewailed m,y fate, and 
cessible spots, and regretted the impossibility even wept like a child ; and then I sunk down 
of reaching them. Betwixt the port hole and exhausted. Oh ! how I envied the great birds 
the platform tiiere was a small square projec- that sailed by, and that sank down in safety 
tion, and a geranium root twining round it, by upon the bosom of the deep. The history of 
which I saw that I could easily and safely ac- one day is the history of all, until weakness 
complish my purpose. I accordingly stepped, bereaved me of my powers. Hunger assailed 
or rather dropped upon the projection, and, me; I ate the scanty grasses that covered the 
only lightly touching it, descended to the plat- platform, and gradually became weaker; and 
form. Having possessed myself of the flowers, as the sufferings of the body mcrea,sed, that of 
I seized the projection, to raise myself up; but, the mind diminished. Eeason often wandered; 
to my inexpressible horror, the inasKS gave way, I fancied that strange music, and sometimes 
and, with the geranium- root, bounded from the voice of Emily, mingled with the roar of 
point to point, into the sea. The separation the waves. I saw the face of Donovan looking 
of this fragment left the face of the rock en- at me through the port-hole; and I fancied 
ti rely bare — without point, fissure, or root; it that I was manued; and that the flowei*s in 
was at least nine feet from the spot where I my bosom were my bride, and I spoke to her, 
stood to the lower part of the port hole. It and told her not to fear the depth, or the roar 
was impossible, by any exertion, to reach this; of the sea. I have kept the flowers, Emily; I 
and the face, of the rock was so smooth, that found them in my bosom when I was rescued ; 

even a bird could not have found a footing here they are,” said Captain L , rising, 

upon it. I saw that I was lost, — I saw that no and laying them upon Emily’s lap. But the 
effort of mine could save me, and that no recital had been too much for her feelings; she 


human eye could see me; and the roaring of 
the waves below drowned all cries for succour. 

I was placed about the middle of the precipice, 
with seven or eight hundred feet both above 
and below. Above, the rock projected, so that 
no one could see me from the summit ; and the 
bulging of the rock on both sides, I saw must 
prevent any one discovering me from the sea, ; 
unless a boat should chance to come directly 
under the spot. 

Evening passed away, it grew dark; and 
when night came I sat down upon the plat- 
form, lean iug my hack against the rock. Night 
passed too, and morning dawned — this was the 

1 It may be necessaiy to inform the reader, that the 
excavations of Gibraltar are immense passages, or, as 
they are there called, galleries, hewn in the centre of 
the rock. These are caivied within the face of the great 
precipice, and at short intervals there are openings, or 
port-holes, for cannon. 

2 Every piojectioxi and every nook in the face of the 
precipice is adorned with these beautiful and sweet-’ 
smelling flowers. 


had striven to repress them, but they could 
bear no more control; “Hated flowers,” said 
she, as throwing herself upon the neck of her 
betrothed, she found relief in a flood of tears. 
“ My sweet girl, my dear Emily,” said the 
Colonel, as he gently raised her from her rest- 
ing place, and pressed her to a father’s bosom, 
“it is past now; and I propose that next 
Monday well” — but Emily had left the sum- 
mer house — “next Monday,” resumed the 

Colonel, addressing Captain L , “ we’ll 

have the wedding.” 

And so it was. How soon are sorrows for- 
gotten. I saw Emily led to the altar; 1 
saw her afterwards a happy and beloved 
wife. Between my first and second visit to 
Gibraltar, the Colonel had paid the debt of 
nature; but Emily’s house is always my 
home. I found her as beautiful as ever; as 
gentle and good; as much loved. Emily 
Waring, I shall never see thee more ; then. 
Heaven bless thee, thy husband, and thy 
children! 



W. H. OVEKJiND. 


I bewailed my fate, and then sunk down exhausted. 
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A SUMMER’S EYE. 

[Henry Kirke WMte, bom in Nottiugbam, 21st 
March, 17S5; died at Cambridge, 19th October, 1806. 
He was the son of a butcher, and assisted his father in 
that trade for a short time. He was then sent to learn 
stocking-loom 'weaving, and from that he was removed 
to an attorney’s office. His devotion to study having 
attracted the attention of several gentlemen, he obtained 
a sizarship in St. John’s College, Cambridge. He in- 
tended to enter the ministry, but excessive study injured 
his health, and he died in his twenty-second year. His 
circumstances and early death won extensive favour 
for his poems. CUfton Grom, a sketch in verse, is his 
longest production ; the shorter pieces are characterized 
by much devotional spirit and an almost morbid anti- 
cipation of death.] 

Down the sultry arc of day 
The burning wheels have urged their way; 
And Eve along the western skies 
Spreads her intermingling dyes. 

Down the deep, the miry lane, 

Creaking comes the empty wain, 

And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 
Whistling now and then by fits ; 

And oft, with his accustomed call, 

Urging on the sluggish Ball. 

The barn is still, the master’s gone, 

And thresher puts his jacket on, 

While Dick, upon the ladder tall, 

Kails the dead kite to the wall. 

Here comes shepherd Jack at last; 

He has penned the sheepcote fast. 

For ’twas but two nights before, 

A lamb was eaten on the moor : 

His empty wallet Rover carries, 

Kor for Jack, when near home, tarries. 

With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the horse-trough be not dry. 

The milk is settled in the pans, 

And supper messes in the cans; 

In the hovel carts are wheeled, 

And both the colts are drove a-field; 

The horses are all bedded up, 

And the ewe is with the tup. 

The snare for Mister Fo.x. is set, 

The leaven laid, the thatching wet, 

And Bess has slinked away to talk 
With Roger in the holly walk. 

Now, o.n the settle all, but Bess, 

Are set to eat their supper mess; 

And little Tom and roguish Kate 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 

Now they chat of various things, 

Of taxes, ministers, and kings, 

Or else tell all the village news, 

How madam did the squire refuse; 

How parson on his tithes was bent, 

And landlord oft distrained for rent. 

Thus do they talk, till in the sky 
The pale-eyed moon is mounted high, 


And, from the ale-house drunken Ne<l 
Had reeled — ^then hastened all to bed. 
The mistress sees that lazy Kate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid — while master goes tliroughout, 
Sees shutters fast, the mastiff out. 

The candles safe, the hearths all clear. 
And nought from thieves or fire to fear; 
Then both to bed together creep, 

And join the general troop of sleep. 


LE REYENANT. 

j “ There are but t’wo classes of persons in the world— 
! those who are hanged, and those who are not hanged; 
I and it has been my lot to belong to the former.” 

There are few men, perhaps, wlio have not 
a hundred times in the course of life, felt a 
curiosity to know what their sensations would 
be if they were compelled to lay life down. 
The very impossibility, in all ordinary cases, 
of obtaining any approach to this knowledge, 
is an incessant spur pressing on the fancy in 
its endeavours to arrive at it. Thus poets and 
painters have ever made the estate of a man 
condemned to die one of their favourite themes 
of comment or description. Footboys and 
’prentices hang themselves almovst every other 
day, conclusively— missing their arrangement 
for slipping the knot half way — out of a seem- 
ing instinct to try the secrets of that fate, 
which— less in jest than earnest — they feel an 
inward monition may become their own. And 
thousands of men, in early life, are uneasy 
until they have mounted a breach, or fought a 
duel, merely because they wish to know, ex- 
perimentally, that their nerves are capable of 
carrying them through that peculiar ordeal. 
Now / am in a situation to speak from experi- 
ence upon that very interesting question — the 
sensations attendant upon a passage from life 
to death. I have been hanged, and am alive 
—perhaps there are not three other men, at 
this moment, in Europe, who can make the 
same declaration. Before this statement meets 
the public eye I shall have quitted England 
for ever; therefore I have no advantage to gain 
from its publication, xlnd, for the vanity of 
knowing, when T shall be a sojourner in a far 
country, that my name — for good or ill — is 
talked about in this, — such fame would scarcely 
do even my pride much good, when I dare not 
lay claim to its identity. But the cause which 
excites me to write is this — My greatest plea- 
sure through life has been the perusal of any 
extraordinary narratives of fact. An account 
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ofasliipwreck in whichhundreds have perished; 
of a plague Tvhich has depopulated towns or 
cities; anecdotes and inquiries connected with 
the regulation of pi'isons, hospitals^ or lunatic 
reeept.acles ! nay, the very police reports of a 
eonimon newspaper— as relative to matters of 
reality — have always excited adegi*eeof interest 
in ray mind which cannot be produced by the 
best invented tale of fiction. Because I believe, 
therefore, that to persons of a temper like my 
own, the reading that which I have to relate 
will afford very high gratification; and because 
1 know also, that -what I describe can do 
mischief to no one, while it may prevent the 
symptoms and details of a very rare consum- 
mation from being lost; — for these reasons I 
am desirous, as far as a very limited education 
will permit me, to write a plain history of 
the strange fortunes and miseries to which, ; 
during the last twelve months, I have been 
subjected. 

I have stated already that I have been hanged 
and am alive, I can gain nothing now by 
misrepresentation — I was chjilty of the act for 
which I suffered. There are individuals of 
respectability whom my conduct already has 
disgraced, and I will not revive their shame 
and grief by pu bl ishing my name. But it stands 
in the list of capital convictions in the Old 
Bailey calendar for the winter scissions 1826; 
and this reference, coupled with a few of the 
facts which follow, will be sufficient to guide 
any persons who are doubtful to the proof that 
my statement is a true one. In the year 1824 
1 was a clerk in a Russia broker’s house, and 
fagged between Broad Street Buildings and 
Batson’s Coffee-house and the London Docks, 
from nine in the morning to six in the evening, 
for a salary of fifty pounds a year. I did this 
not contentedly — but 1 endured it; living spar- 
ingly in a little lodging at Islington for two 
years, till I fell in love with a poor, but very 
beautiful girl, who w'as honest where it was 
very hard to be honest; and worked twelve 
hours a day at sewing and millinery, in a 
mercer’s shop in Cheapside, for half a guinea 
a week. To make short of a long tale— this 
girl did not know how poor I was; and in about 
six months I committed seven or eight for- 
geries, to the amount of near two hundred 
pounds. I was seized one morning— I ex- 
pected it for weeks as regularly as I awoke 
every morning— and carried after a few ques- 
tions for examination before the lord-mayor. 
At the Mansion House I had nothing to plead. 
Fortunately my motions had not been watched; 
and so no one but myself was implicated in the 
charge, as no one else was really guilty. A 


sort of instinct to try tiie last hope, made me 
listen to the magistrate’s caution, and I'cmain 
silent; or else, for any chance of escape I liad, 
I might as well have confessed the whole truth 
at once. The examination lasted about hall 
an hour; when I was fully committed for trial, 
and sent away to Ke-wgate, 

The shock of my first arrest 'was very slight 
indeed; indeed I almost question if it was not 
a relief, rather than a shock to me. For 
months I had known perfectly that .my event- 
ual discovery was certain. I tried to shake 
the thought of this off; but it -was of no use — 
I dreamed of it even in my sleep; and I never 
entered our counting-house of a morning, or 
saw my master take up the cash-book in the 
course of the day, that my heart was not up in 
my mouth, and my hand shook so that I could 
not hold the pen— for twenty minutes after- 
wards I w^as sure to do xiothing but blunder. 
Until at last, -when I saw our chief clerk walk 
into the room on Il^ew Year’s morning with a 
police officer, I was as ready for what followed 
as if I had had six hours conversation about it. 

I do not believe I showed — for I am sure I did 
not feel it — either surprise or alarm. My 
''fortune,” however, as the officer called it, 
was soon told. I was apprehended on the 1st 
of January; and the sessions being then just 
begun, my time came rapidly round. On the 
4th of the same month, the London grand- 
jury found three bills against me for forgery; 
and on the evening of the 5th, the judge ex- 
horted me to " prepare for death;” for "there 
was no hope that, in this world, mercy could 
be extended to me.” 

The -whole business of my trial and sentence 
passed over as coolly and formally as I would 
have calculated a question of interest, or 
summed up an underwriting account. I had 
never, though I lived in London, witnessed tlie 
proceedings of a criminal court before; and I 
could hardly believe the composure and indif- 
ference, and yet civility — for there was no 
show of anger or ill-temper — with -which I was 
treated; together with the apparent perfect 
insensibility of all the parties round me, while 
I was rolling on — with a speed which nothing 
could check, and which increased every mo- 
ment — to my ruin! I wm called suddenly up 
from the dock when my turn for trial came, 
and placed at the bar : and the judge asked in 
a tone which had neither severity about it nor 
compassion, nor carelessness, nor anxiety, nor 
any character or expression whatever that could 
be distinguished — "If there was any counsel 
appeared for the prosecution?” A barrister 
then, who seemed to have some consideration 
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— a middle-aged, gentlemanly looking man — 
i^tated the case against me, as he said he would 
do, very “fairly and forbearingiy;” but as soon 
as he read tlie facts from bis brief — that only 
— I heard an officer of the jail, who stood be- 
hiinl me, say, “Put the rope about my neck/' 
My master then was called to give his evidence, 
which he did very temperately — but it was 
conclusive ; a young gentleman, who was my 
counsel, asked a few questions in cross-exam- 
ination, after he had carefully looked over the 
indictment; but there was nothing to cross- 
examine upon, I knew that well enough, though 
1 was thankful for the interest he seemed to 
take in my case. The judge then told me, I 
thought more gravely than he had spoken 
before, “that it was time for me to speak in 
my defence, if I had anything to say.” 1 had 
nothing to say. I thought one moment to 
drop down upon my knees and beg for mercy; 
but again, J thought it would only make me 
look ridiculous; and I only answered as well 
as I could, “that I would not trouble the 
court with any defence. ” Upon this the j udge 
turned round with a more serious air still, to 
the jury, who stood up all to listen to him as 
he spoke. And I listened too, or tried to listen 
attentively, as hard as I could ; and yet, with 
all I could do, 1 could not keep my thoughts 
from wandering ! For tiie sight of the court, 
all so soberly, and regular, and composed, and 
formal, and well satisfied, spectators and all, 
while I was running on witii the speed of wheels 
upon smooth soil downhill to destruction, 
seemed as if the whole trial were a dream, and 
not a thing in earnest 1 
The barristers sat round the table, silent, 
but utterly unconcerned, and two were looking 
over their briefs, and another was reading a 
newspaper: and the spectators in the galleries 
looked on and listened as pleasantly as though 
it were a matter not of death going on, but of 
pastime or amusement; and one very fat man, 
who seemed to be the clerk of the court, stopped 
his writing when the judge began, but leaned 
back in his chair with his hands in his breeches’ 
pockets, except once or twice that he took a 
snuff; and not one living soul seemed to take 
notice; they did not seem to know the fact that 
there was a poor, desperate, helpless creature, 
whose days were fast running out, whose hours 
of life were even with the last grains in the 
bottom of the sand-glass among them ! I lost 
the whole of the judge’s charge — thinking of 
I know not what — in a sort of dream — unable 
to steady my mind to anything, and only bit- 
ing the stalk of a piece of rosemary that lay by 
me. But I heard the low, distinct whisper of 


the foreman of the jur^^, as he broiight in thb 
verdict, “ Guilty,” and the last words of the 
judge saying, “that I should be hanged by the 
neck until I was dead:” and bidding me “pre- 
pare myself for the next life, for that my crime 
was one that admitted of no mercy in this. ” 

The jailer then, who had stood close by me 
all the while, put liis hand quickly upon my 
shoulder, in an under voice telling me to “ Come 
along! ” Going down the hail steps two other 
officers met me; and placing me between them, 
without saying a word, hurried me across the 
yard in the direction back to the prison. As 
f he door of the court closed behind us, I saw 
the judge fold up his papers, and the jury being 
sworn in the next case. Two other culprits 
were brought up out of the dock; and the ciuer 
called out for “The prosecutor and witnesses 
against James Haw'kins and Joseph Sanderson, 
for burglary!” 

I had no friends, if any in such a case could 
have been of use to me — no relatives but two; 
by whom — I could not complain of them — I was 
at once disowned. On the day after my trial 
my master came to me in person, and told me 
that “he had recommended me to mercy, and 
should try to obtain a mitigation of my sen- 
tence.” I don’t think I seemed very grateful 
for this assurance; I thought that if he had 
j wished to spare my life he might have made 
I sure by not appearing against me. I thanked 
him; but the colour was in my face — and the 
wmst feelings that ever rose in my heart in all 
my life were at this visit. I thought he was 
not a wise man to come into my cell at that 
time — ^though he did not come alone. But the 
thing went no farther. 

There was but one person then in all the 
world that seemed to belong to me; and that 
one was Elizabeth Clare 1 And when I thought 
of her the idea of all that was to happen to 
myself was forgotten ; I covered my face with 
my hands, and cast myself on the ground, and 
I wept, for I was in desperation. While I was 
being examined, and my desk searched for 
papers at home, before I was carried to tlie Man- 
sion House, I had got an opportunity to send 
one word to her, “that if slie wished me only 
to try for my life, she should not come, nor 
send, nor be known in any way in iny misfor- 
tune. ” But my scheme was to no purpose. She 
had gone wild as soon as she had heard the news 
of my apprehension — never thought of herself, 
but confessed her acquaintance with me. The 
result was, she was dismissed from her employ- 
ment, and it w^as her only means of livelihood. 

She had been everywhere: to my master, to 
the judge that tried me, to the magistrates. 
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to the slierife, to the aldermen, she had made 
her way even to the Secretary of State 1 My 
heart dki misgive me at the thought of death ; 
but, in despite of myself, T forgot fear when I 
missed her usual time of coming, and gathered 
from the people about me how she was em- 
ployed. 1 iiud no thought about the success 
or failure of lier attempt. Ail my thoughts 
were, that she was a young girl, and beautiful 
— ])ardly in iier senses, and quite unprotected; 
without money to help, or a friend to advise 
her; pleading to strangers, humbling herself 
perhaps to menials who would think her very 
despair and helpless condition a challenge to 
intamy and insult. Well, it mattered little! 
The thing was no worse, because I was alive 
to see and suffer from it. Two days more, and 
all would be over; the demons that fed on 
human wretchedness -would have their prey. 
She would be homeless, pennyless, friendless; 
she should have been the companion of a forger 
and a felon; it needed no -witchcraft to guess 
the termination. 

We hear curiously, and read every day of the 
visits of friends and relatives to wre-tched crimi- 
nals condemned to die. Those who read and 
hear of these things the most curiously, have 
little impression of the sadness of the reality. 
It was six days after my first apprehension, 
when Elizabeth Clare came, for the last time, 
to visit me in prison! In only these shoi*t six 
days her beauty, health, strength — all were 
gone; years upon years of toil and sickness 
could not have left a more Avorn-out wreck. 
Death, as plainly as ever death spoke, sat in 
her countenance — she was broken-hearted. 
When she came, I had not seen her for two 
days. I could not speak, and there was an 
officer of the prison with us too; I was the pro- 
perty of the law now; and my mother, if she 
had lived, could not have blest or wept for me 
without a third person, and that a stranger, 
being present. 

I .sat dowm by her on my bed-stead, which 
was the only place to sit on in my cell, and 
Avrapped her shawl close round her, for it was 
very cold Aveather, and I was allowed no fire; 
and AA'C sat so for almost an hour ivithout ex- 
changing a Avord. She had no good neAvs to 
bring me; I knew that; all I Avanted to hear 
AA'iis about herself— -I did hear! She had not a 
help, nor a hope, nor a prop left upon the 
earth 1 The only creature that sheltered her, 
the only relative she had, Avas a married sister, 
whose husband I knew to be a villain. What 
would she do, what could she attempt? She 
^^did not know that;” and ^^it was not long 
that she should be a trouble to anybody,” 


But -tohe should go to Lord S ogain that 

evening about me. He had treated her kindly ; 
and she felt certain she should still succeed. 
It was her fault, she had told evevyhodj this, 
all that had happened ; if it had not been for 
meeting .her, I should never have gone into 
debt, and into extravagance.” 

I listened, and I could only listen! I Avould 
have died— coward as I was — upon the rack, 
or in the fire, so I could but have left her .safe, 
I did not ask so much as to leave her happy! 
Oh then I did think, in bitterness of spirit, if 
I had but shunned temptation, and staid poor 
and honest ! If I could only have placed her 
once more in the hard laborious poverty AAdierc 
I had first found her! It aa'Us my Avork, and 
she never could be there again! How long this 
vain remorse might have lasted I cannot tell. 
My head was light and giddy. I understood 
the glance of the turnkey who was watching 
me, ^^that Elizabeth must be got away;” 
but I had not strength even to attempt it. 
The thing had been arranged for me. The 
master of the jail entered. She AA'ent: it AA'as 
then the afternoon; and she was got away on 
the pretence that she might make one more 
effort to save me, with a promise that she 
should return again at night. The master 
Avas an elderly man, who had daughters of his 
own; and he promised — for he saw, I knoAV, how 
the matter was — to see Elizabeth safe through 
the crowd of AATetches among whom she must 
pass to quit the prison. She Aveiit, and I knew 
that she Avas going for ever. As she turned 
back to speak as the door AA^as closing, I knew 
that I had seen her for the last time. The 
door of my cell closed. We Avere to meet no 
more on earth. I fell upon my knees, I clasped 
my hands; my tears burst out afresh, and I 
called on God to bless her. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon Avhen 
Elizabeth left me; and when she departed it 
seemed as if my business in this world was at 
an end. I could have wished, then and there, 
to have died upon the spot; I had done my last 
act and drunk my last draught in life. But 
as the tAvilight drew in, my cell AA-as cold and 
damp; and the CA^ening was dark and gloomy; 
and I had no fire, nor any candle, although it 
was in the month of January, nor much cover- 
ing to Avarm me; and by degrees my spirits 
AA’eakened, and my heart sunk at the desolate 
Avretchedness of everything about me ; and 
gradually — for what X write now shall be the 
truth — the thoughts of Elizabeth, and what 
would be her fate, began to give Avay before a 
sense of my own situation. This was the first 
time, I cannot tell the reason AAffiy, that my 
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mind had ever fixed itself ftilly upon the trial 
that I had within a few hours to go through; 
and as I reflected on it a terror spread over 
me almost in an instant, as though it were 
that my sentence was just pronounced, and 
that I had not known really, and seriously, that 
I was to die before. I had eaten nothing for 
, twenty-four hours. There was food which a 
religious gentleman who visited me had sent 
from his own table, but I could not taste it ; 
and when I looked at it strange fancies came 
over me. It was dainty food; not such as w'as 
served to thmprisoners in the jail. It was sent 
to me because I was to die to-morrow! and I 
thoiiglit of the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air that were pampered for slaughter. 

I felt that my own sensations were not as they 
ought to be at this time; and I believe that for 
a while I was insane. 

A sort of dull humming noise, that I could 
not get rid of, like the buzzing of bees, sounded 
in my ears. And though it was dark, sparks 
of light seemed to dance before my eyes; and 
I could recollect nothing. I tried to say my 
prayers, but could only remember a word here 
and there; and then it seemed to me as if these 
were blasphemies that I was uttering; I don’t 
know what they %vere — I cannot tell what it 
was I said ; and then, on a sudden, I felt, or 
thought, all this terror was useless, and that I 
would not stay there to die; and I jumped up 
and wTCnched at the bars of my cell -window 
with a force that bent them, for I felt as if I 
had the strength of a lion. And I felt all over 
the lock of my door; and tried the door itself 
with my shoulder — though I knew it was plated 
with iron, and heavier than that of a church; 
and I groped about the very walls, and into 
the corners of my dungeon — though I knew 
very well, if I had had my senses, that it was 
all of solid stone three feet thick; and that if 
I could have passed through a crevice smaller 
than the eye of a needle, I had no chance of 
escaping, xind, in the midst of all this ex- 
ertion, a faintness came over me as though 
I had swallowed poison; and I had just power 
to reel to the bed-place, where I sank do-wn, 
as I think, in a swoon; but this did not last, 
for my head swam round, and the cell seemed 
to turn with me; and I dreamed— between 
sleeping and waking — that it was midnight, 
and that Elizabeth had come back as she had 
promised, and that they refused to admit 
her. And I thought that it snowed heavily, 
and that the streets were all covered with it, 
as if with a white sheet, and that I saw her 
dead — lying in the fallen snow— and in the 
darkness, at the prison gate ! i 


i I When I came to myseli^ I was struggling 
j and breathless. In a minute or tw^o I heard 
‘ St. Sepulchre’s clock go ten; and I knew it 
! was a dream that I had had; but I could not 
help fancying that Elizabeth really had come 
back.. And I knocked loudly at the door of 
my cell; and when one of the turnkeys came 
I begged him, for mere}' sake, to go down 
to the gate and see ; and moreover to take a 
small bundle containing Uyo shirts— wliich I 
pushed to him through the grate — for I had 
no money; and if he would have my blessing, 
to bring me but one small cup of brandy to 
keep my heart alive; for I felt that I had not 
the strength of a man, and should never be 
able to go through my trial like one. Tlie 
turnkey shook his head at my request, as he 
wentaw’^ay; and said that he had not the brandy, 
even if he dared run the risk to give it me. 
But in a few minutes he returned bringing me 
a glass of -wine, which he said the master of the 
jail had sent me, and hoped it ^vould do me 
good; however he would take nothing for it. 
And the chaplain of the prison, too, came with- 
out my sending ; and — for which I shall ever 
have cause to thank him — 'went himself down 
to the outer gates of the jail, and pledged his 
honour as a man and a Christian clergyman 
that Elizabeth 'was not there nor had returned ; 
and moreover he assured me that it was not 
likely she would come back, for her friends 
had been told privately that she could not be 
admitted ; but nevertheless he should himself 
be up during the whole night; and if she should 
come, although she could not be allowed to see 
me, he w'ould take care that she should have 
kind treatment and protection; and I had 
reason afterwards to know that he kept his 
word. He then exhorted me solemnly “to 
think no more of cares or troubles in this w’orld, 
but to bend my thoughts upon that to come, 
and to try to reconcile my soul to Heaven; 
trusting that my sins, though they -vrere heavy, 
under repentance, might liave hope of mercy. ” 
When he was gone, I did find myself for a 
little while more collected; and I sat down 
again on the bed, and tried seidously to com- 
mune with myself, and prepare myself for my 
fate. I recalled to my mind that I had but a 
few hours more at all events to live, that there 
was no hope on earth of escaping — and that it 
was at least better that I should die decently 
and like a man. Then I tried to recollect all 
the tales that I had ever heard about death 
by hanging — that it was said to be the sensa- 
tion of a moment — to give no pain — to cause 
the extinction of life instantaneously — and so 
on, to twenty other strange ideas. By degrees 
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Fiy head began to wander and grow unmanage- 
able again. I put my hands tightly to my 
throat, a.s though to try the sensation of strang- 
ling. Then I felt my arms at the places where 
the cords would be tied. I went through the 
listening of the rope, the tying of the hands 
together : the thing that I felt most averse to, 
was the having the white cap muffled over my 
€3^68 and face. If I could avoid that, the rest 
was not so very horrible! In the midst of 
the.se fancies a numbness seemed to creep over 
my senses. The giddiness that I had felt 
gave way to a dull stupor, which lessened the 
pain that my thoughts gave me, though I still 
went on thinking. The church-clock rang 
midnight : I w^as sensible of the sound, but it 
reached me indistinctly- — as though coming 
through many closed doors, or from a far dis- 
tance. By and by I saw the objects before 
my mind less and less clearl3" — then only 
partially — then they were gone altogether. I 
fell asleep. 

I slept until the hour of execution. It was 
seven o’clock on the next morning, when a 
knocking at the door of my cell awoke me. 

I heard the sound, as though in my dreams, 
for some moments before I was full}" aw^ake ; 
and my first sensation was only the dislike 
which a weary man feels at being roused: I 
was tired and wished to doze on. In a minute 
after, the bolts on the outside my dungeon 
were drawn ; a turnke}", carrying a small lamp, 
and followed by the master of the jail and 
the chaplain, entered: T looked up — a shudder 
like the shock of electricity — like a plunge 
into a bath of ice — ran through me — one glance 
was sufficient : sleep was gone as though I 
had never slept — even as I never was to sleep 
again-— I was conscious of my situation ! 

said the master to me, in a 

subdued but steady tone, it is time for you 
to n.se. ” 

The chaplain asked me how I had passed 
the night? and proposed that we should join 
in prayer. I gathered m3^self up, and remained 
seated on the side of the bed -place. M}" teeth 
c‘hattered, and my knees knocked together in 
despite of m^^self. It wms barely dayliglit yet; 
and, as the cell door stood open, I could see 
into the small paved court beyond: the morn- 
ing was thick and gloomy; and a slow but 
settled rain was coming down. 

It is half-past seven o’clock, R ! ” said 

the master. 1 just mustered an entreaty to be 
left alone till the last moment. I had thirty 
minutes to live. 

I tried to make another observation when 
the master was leaving the cell; but, this time \ 


I could not get the words out : my tongue stuck 
to the roof of my mouth, and my speech seemed 
gone: I made two desperate efforts; but it would 
not do — I could not utter. When the}" left 
me, I never stirred from my place on the bed. 
I was benumbed with the cold, probably from 
the sleep and the unaccustomed exposure; and 
I sat cj'oiiched together, as it were, to keep 
myself warmer, ivith my arms folded across 
my breast, and my head hanging down, shiver- 
ing: and my body felt as if it were such a 'weight 
to me that I was unable to move it, or stir. 
The day now was breaking, yellow — and 
heavily; and the light stole by degrees into my 
dungeon, showing me the damp stone walls 
and desolate dark-paved floor; and, strange a.s 
it was — with all that I could do, I could not 
keep myself from noticing these trifling things 
— though perdition was coming upon me the 
very next moment. I noticed the lamp which 
the turnkey had left on the floor, and which 
was burning dimly, with a long wick, being 
clogged with tlie chill and bad air, and I 
thought to myself — even at that moment — 
that it had not been trimmed since the night 
before. And I looked at the bare naked iron 
bed-frame that I sat on; and at the heavy studs 
on the door of the dungeon ; and at the scrawls 
and writing upon the wall that had been 
clrawn by former prisoners: and I put my hand 
to try my own pulse, and it was so lo'w that I 
could hardly count it: — I could not feci — 
though I tried to make myself feel it — that 1 
was going to die. In the midst of this, I heard 
the chime.s of the chapel-clock begin to strike; 
and I thought — Lord, take pity on me, a 
wretch ! it could not be the three quarters after 
seven yet! The clock went over the three 
quarters — it chimed the fourth quarter, and 
struck eight. They were in my cell before I 
perceived them. They found me in the place, 
and in the posture, as they had left me. 

What I have farther to tell will lie in a 
very small compass : my recollections are very 
minute up to this point, but not at all so close 
as to what occurred afterwards. I scarcely re- 
collect very clearly how I got from my cell to 
the press-room. I think two little withered 
men, dressed in black, supported me, I know 
I tried to ri.se when I saw the master and his 
people come into my dungeon; but I could 
not. 

In the press-room were the two miserable 
■wretches that were to suffer with me; they were 
bound with their arms behind them, and their 
hands together: and were lying upon a bench 
hard by, until I was ready. A meagre-looking 
old man, with thin white hair, who was read- 
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ing to oae of them, came up and said some- 
thing — “That we ought to embrace/’ — I did 
not distinctly hear what it was. 

The great difficulty that I had was to keep 
from falling. I had thought that these mo- 
ments would have been all of fury and horror, 
but I felt nothing of this; but only a weakness, 
as though my heart — and the very floor on 
which I stood — ^>vas sinking under me. I 
could just make a motion, that the old white- 
haired man should leave me, and some one 
interfered and sent him away. The pinioning 
of my hands and arms was then finished, 
and I heard an officer whisper to the chaplain 
that “ail was ready.” As we passed out one 
of the men in black held a glass of water 
to my lips; but I could not swallow: and Mr. 

yi^ ^ the master of the jail, who had bid 

farewell to my companions, offered me his 
hand. The blood rushed into my face once 
more for one moment ! It was too much — the 
man who was sending me to execution to 
offer to shake me by the hand I 

This was the last moment — but one — of full 
perception that I had in life. I remember our 
beginning to move forward through the long- 
arched passages which led from the press-room 
to the scaffold. I saw the lamps that were 
still burning, for the day-light never entered 
here: I heard the quick tolling of the bell, and 
the deep voice of the chaplain reading as he 
walked before us: — “I am the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, shall live. And 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God i ” 

It was the funeral service — the order for the 
grave — the office for those that were senseless 
and dead — over us, the quick and the living. 

I felt once more — and saw I — I felt the 
transition from these dim, dose, hot, lamp- 
lighted subterranean pas.sages, to the open 
platform, and steps, at the foot of the scaffold, 
and to day. I saw the immense crowd black- 
ening the whole area of the street below me. 
The windows of the shops and houses opposite, 
to the fourth story, choked with gazers. I saw 
St. Sepulchre’s Church through the yellow fog 
in the distance, and heard the pealing of its 
bell. I recollect the cloudy, misty morning ; 
the wet that lay upon the scaffold — the huge 
dark mass of building, the prison itself, that 
rose beside, and seemed to cast a shadow over 
us — the cold, fresh breeze, that, as I emerged 
from it, broke upon my face. I see it all now 
— the whole horrible landscape is before me. 
The scaffold — the rain — the faces of the multi- 
tude — the people clinging to the house-tops — 


the smoke that beat heavily downwards from 
the chimneys — the waggons filled with women 
staring in the inn-yards opposite — the hoarse 
low roar that ran through the gathered crowd 
as we appeared. I never saw so many objects 
at once, so plainly and distinctly, in all my 
life, as at that one glance; but it lasted only 
for an instant, 

Erom that look, and from that instant, all 
that followed is a blank. Of the prayers of 
the chaplain; of the fastening the fatal noose; 
of the putting on of the cap which I had so 
much disliked; of my actual execution and 
death, — I have not the slightest atom of recollec- 
tion. But that I know such occurrences must 
have taken place, I should not have the small- 
est consciousness that they ever did so. I read 
in the daily newspapers an account of my be- 
haviour at the scaffold— that I conducted my- 
self decently but with firmness ; of my death 
— that I seemed to die almost without a 
struggle. Of any of these events I liave not 
been able by any exertion to recall the mo.st 
distant remembrance. With the first view 
of the scaffold, all my recollection ceases. 
The next circumstance which, to my percep- 
tion, seems to follow, is the having awoke, as 
if from sleep, and found myself in a bed, in a 
handsome chamber; with a gentleman — as I 
first opened my eyes — looking attentively at 
me. ■ I had my senses perfectly, though I did 
! not speak at once. I thought directly that I 
had been reprieved at the scaffold, and had 
fainted. After I knew the truth, I thought 
that I had an imperfect recollection of having 
found or fancied myself — as in a dream — in 
some strange place lying naked, and with a 
mass of figures floating about before me; but 
this idea certainly never presented itself to me 
until I was informed of the fact that it had 
occurred. 

The accident to which I owe my exiKstence 
will have been divined! My condition is a 
strange one ! I am a living man; and I possess 
certificates both of my death and burial. I 
know that a coffin filled with stones, and with 
my name upon the plate, lies buried in the 
Church 5 ^ard of St. Andrews, Holborn: 1 saw 
from a window, the undressed hearse arrive 
that carried it: I was a witness to my own 
funeral: these are strange things to see. My 
dangers, however, and I trust, my crimes, are 
over for ever. Thanks to the bounty of the 
excellent individual whose benevolence has 
recognized the service which he did me for 
a claim upon him, I am married to the woman 
whose happiness and safety proved my last 
thought — so long as reason remained with me 
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— in (lying. And I }xm about to sail upon a 
far voyage, which is only a sorrowful one that 
it parts me for ever from my benefactor. The 
fancy that this poor narrative, from the singu- 
larity of the facts it relates, may be interesting 
to some people, has induced me to write it,* 
perhaps at too much length, but it is not easy 
for those who write without skill to write 
briefly. Should it meet the eye of the few 
relatives I have, it will tell one of them that 
to his jealousy of being known in connection 
with me, even after death, I owe my life. 
Should my old master read it, perhaps by this 
time he may have tliought I suffered severely 
for yielding to a fiirst temptation; at least while 
I bear him no ill will — I will not believe that 
he will learn my deliverance with regret. For 
the words are vsoon spoken, and the act is soon 
done, which dooms a wretched creature to an 
untimely death; but bitter are the pangs — and 
the sufferings of the body are among the least 
of them — that he must go through before he 
arrives at it ! — BlaclmoocVs Mag. 


0 FOOETITH CATJLD. 

BY ROBERT BURNS. 

O poortith cauld and restless love, 

Ye wreck my peace between ye; 

Yet poortith a’ I could forgive, 

An ’twere na for my J eauie. 

O wdiy should fate sic pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest bands untwining? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune's shining? 

This warld’s wealth when 1 think on, 

Its pride, and a’ the lave o’t; — 

Fie, fie on silly coward man, 

That lie should be the slave o’t ! 

Her een sae bonnie blue betray 
How she repays ray passion ; 

But prudence is her o’erword aye, 

She talks of rank and fashion. 

O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sic a lassie by Mm? 

O wha can prudence think upon, 

And sae in love as I am? 

How blest the humble cotter’s fate 1 
He WOOS his simple dearie ; 

The silly bogles, wealth and state, 

Can never make them eerie. 

0 why should fate sic pleasure have, 


Life’s dearest bands untwining? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining? 



EOBEET BDEES. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 

Can with the bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet and soar’d as strong 
As ever child of air? 

His plume, his note, his form, could Burns 
For whim or pleasure change : 

He was not one, but all by turns, 

With transmigration strange. 

The blackbird, oracle of spring, 

When flower’d his moral lay; 

The swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play: 

The humming-bird, from bloom to bloom 
Inbaling heavenly balm; 

The raven, in the tempest’s gloom; 

The halcyon, in the calm : 

In “auld Kirk Alloway,” the owl, 

At witching time of night; 

By ‘‘bonnie Boon,” the earliest fowl 
That caroll’d to the light. 

He was the wren amidst the grove, 

When in his homely vein ; 

At Bannockburn the bird of Jove, 

With thunder in his train; 

The woodlark, in his mournful hours; 

The goldfinch, in his mirth; 

The thrush, a spendthrift of his power, 
Enrapturing heaven and earth; 

The swan, in majesty and grace, 
Contemplative and still; 

But roused, no falcon in the chase 
Could like his satire kill. 

The linnet in simplicity, 

In tenderness the dove; 

But more than all besides was he, 

The nightingale in love. 

Oh ! had he never stoop’d to shame. 

Nor lent a charm to vice, 

How had devotion loved to name 
That bird of paradise ! 

Peace to the dead ! — In Scotia’s choir 
Of minstrels great and small. 

He sprang from his spontaneous fire, 

The phoenix of them all. 


the kibbonjsian. 
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fWilliam Carleton, born at Clogher, Tyrone ITS*?- 
jheasoth January, 1868. Novelist and poet He’be^u 

ns career as a tutor. la 1S30 he published ia DuC 
the hrst eenee of hie Tmlu awl Stork, of m 
J eamnuy, which tvael-eceived with eo much fevour that 
a second senes soon foUowed. His principal works are- 
fm-Mrouffha the Miser: TheFatmo/sJng vJu- rle 
n VaUnthie MVlLhv; WiUv 

Acd I hMhe Proctor; Rodyato Rover, &o. ChristoSr 
Noi th said in reply to the Shepherd’s inquiry aLut 

barle on’sstoriesofthelmh peasantry; “Adlii-abir 

roly mteneely Irish. Never wore that w^l^to 
■ism.’^^t,™ people better described; and amongst all Z 
full, fioho, and folly, there isuo want of pbetiy, pathos 
and passion/’ Mr. Carleton obtained a pLton ^f 

t~nio I I *'T The following sketch is 

saitl to be onJy too true.”] ib 

I had read the anonymous summons, but 
irom Its general import, I believed it to be one 
of those special meetings convened for some 
pmpose affecting the general objects and pro- 
ceedings ot the body. At least the terms in 
which It was conveyed to me iiad notliing ex- 
traordinary or mysterious in them, beyond 
, the simple fact that it wa.s not to be a general 
but a select meeting; this mark of confidence 
flattered me, and I determined to attend 
punctually. I was, it is true, desired to keep 
the circumstance entirely to myself, but there 
was nothing startling in this, for I had often 
received summonses of a similar import. I 
erefore resolved to attend, according to the 
letter of my instructions, “ on the ne.vt night, 
at the solemn hour of midnight, to deliberate 
and act upon such matters as should, then and 
ihevo, be submitted to my consideration.” I 
fhe moiniug after I received this message, I 
arose and resumed my usual occnpation,s Tbut 
from whatever cause it may have proceeded, I 
frit a sense of approaching evil hang heavily 
upon me; the beats of my pulse were languid^ 
and an undehnable feeling of anxiety pervaded 

mv f ’ f pale- and 

thi je *’® heavy that my father and brothers 

•U thftimn ’ ^ 

W I elf?'?'™,' ^ "«''eTe ! 

eier I could not understand what I experi- i 

eneed, nor can I yet, except by snppo.sino- that i 
there is m human nature seme my, "ter ons 
faculty by which, in coming calami«es Z j 
approach throws fonvard the shadow of some 

po.s.sible to catch a 
ark anticipation of the sensations which thev 
subsequently produce. Eor my part I can 

vop"^"' ‘lay 


^ Painriu experience, and so 

erces. 

It was about the middle of winter. Tiie dav 
tempestuous almost beyond 

Z h-n f ; <1"^ clouds rolled over 

he hills about me, and a close .sieet-like rain 

rapidly to the earth on the course of the blast. 

calmest corners of the fields for shelter - the 

tirwfori "■®''® “’’“"I’ I'®*- 

itiZlf liitt it .swept 

murmur f ”*1' 

mb" M deepens so powerfully on the 

mind the .sense of dreariness and desolation. 

“'S’** ^®11> tho storm if 
po.ssible increased. The moon was iialf o-oue 
and only a few stars were visible by giimnses' 

Z"skv* I hTi"")"* f i" temporary opening in 
not olnte ^ if the .storm should 

ten/tTf “y penalty rather than at- 

dkteu “f f *1“® appointed hour was 

c stant and I resolved to be decided by the 
futinc stntc of tlic 

f ! ? ’ eleven_ passed, and on opening the 
dooi to_ observe if there were any likelihood of 
it clearing up a blast of wind mingled with 
lain, nearly blew me off my feet; at length it 
was approaching to the hour of midnight and 
on exmimng a third time, I found it had 
calmed a little, and no longer rained. 

_ I instantly got my oak .stick, muffled mv.self 

^rsf «*Tappod my hat about mv 

earn, and as the place of meeting was onlV 
ajuarter of a mile distant, I presently set 

The appearance of the heavens was lowering 

frun^ ? * f°“" ^®^^ “Sainst tlie clouds 

tiom a seeming chasm in them, througli whidi 
alone she was visible. The edges of this were 
faintly bronaed, but the dense body of tile 
masses that hung piled on each side of lier 
was black and impenetrable to sight. In no 
other point of tlie heavens was there anv part 
Z f a deep veil of c-loml.s 

Znt" -y®* tlie light siifli- 

uent to give occasional glimp.ses of the rapid 

rte i agitation with which 

the midnight storm swept to and fro benoatli. 

sidtif^^ I .an-ived at a long slatod house, 

hoL » f ^ ‘'i® “eighbour- 

hMd ; a little below it ran a small stream, 

blanks, and 

rushing with mimic roar over the flat meadow's 
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heside it. The appearance of the bare slated 
building in such a night was particularly 
sombre,, and to those like me who knew the 
purpose to which it was then usually devoted, 
it was, or ought to have been, peculiarly so. 
There it stood, silent and gloomy, without any 
appearance of human life or enjoyment about 
or within it: as I approached, the moon once 
more had broken out of the clouds, and shone 
dimly upon the glitteringof the wet slates and 
window, with a death- like lustre, that gradually 
faded away as I left the point of observation, 
and entered the folding- door. It was the parish 
chapel. 

The scene which presented itself here was 
in keeping not only with the external appear- 
ance of the house, but with the darkness, the 
storm, and the hour, which was now a little 
after midnight. About eighty persons were 
sitting in dead silence upon the circular steps 
of the altar ; they did not seem to move, and as 
I entered and advanced, the echo of my foot- 
steps rang through the building with a lonel}^ 
distinctness, which added to the solemnity and 
mystery of the circumstances about me. The 
windows were secured with shutters on the in- 
side, and on the altar a candle wliich burned 
dimly amid the surrounding darkness, and 
lengthened the shadow of the altar itself, and 
of six or seven persons who stood on its upper 
steps, until they mingled in the obscurity which 
shrouded the lower end of the chapel. The 
faces of those who sat on the altar-.^lieps were 
not distinctly visible, yet the prominent and 
more characteristic features were in sufficient 
relief, and I observed that some of the most 
malignant and reckle.ss spirits in the parish 
were assembled. In the eyes of those who stood 
at the altar, and whom I knew to be invested 
with authority over the others, I could perceive 
gleams of some latent and ferocious purpose, 
kindled, as I soon observed, into a fiercer ex- 
pression of vengeance, by the additional ex- 
citement of ardent .spirits, with which they had 
stimulated themselves to a point of determi- 
nation that mocked at the apprehension of 
all future consequences, either in this world or 
the next. 

The welcome which I received on joining 
them wa.s far different from the boisterous 
good humour which used to mark our greetings 
on other occasions ; just a nod of the head from 
this or that person, on the part of those 
who sat, with, a g?md dliemur tha in a 
suppressed voice; but, from the standing group, 
who were evidently the projectors of the enter- 
prise, I received a convulsive grasp of the hand, 

1 How are you. 


accompanied by a fierce and desperate look, 
that seemed to search my eye and countenance, 
to try if I was a person not likely to shrink 
from whatever they had resolved to execute. 
It is surprising to think of the powerful ex- 
pression which a moment of intense interest or 
great danger is capable of giving to the eye, 
the features, and slightest actions, especially 
ill those whose station in society does not re- 
quire them to constrain nature, by the force 
of social courtesies, to conceal its emotions. 
Hone of the standing group spoke, but as 
each of them wrung my hand in silence, his 
eye was fixed on mine with an expression of 
drunken confidence and secrecy, and an insolent 
detei-mination not to be gainsayed without 
peril. If looks could be translated with 
certainty, they seemed to say “we are bound 
upon a project of vengeance, and if you do not 
join us, remember that we can revenge.’' 
Along with this grasp, they did not forget to 
remind me of the common bond by which we 
were united, for each man gave me the secret 
grip of Ribbonism in a manner that made the 
joints of my fingers ache for some minutes 
after. 

j There was one present, however — the highest 
in authority — whose actions and demeanour 
were calm and unexcited; he seemed to labour 
under no unusual influence whatever, .but 
evinced a serenity so placid and philo.soph.ical, 
that I attributed the silence of the sitting 
group, and the restraint which curbed the out- 
breaking passions of those who stood, entirely 
to his presence. He was a schoolmaster, who 
taught his daily school in that chapel, and acted 
also on Sunday in capacity of clerk to the 
priest — an excellent and amiable old man, 
who knew little of his illegal associations and 
atrocious conduct. 

When the ceremonies of brotherly, recognition 
and friendship were pa.st, the Captain, by 
wffiich title I will designate the last-mentioned 
person, stooped, and raising a jar of whiskey 
on the corner of the altar, held a wine-glass to 
its neck, which he filled, and with a calm nod 
handed it to me to drink. I shrunk back, 
with an instinctive horror, at the profaneness 
of such an act, in the house and on the altar 
of God, and peremptorily refused to' taste the 
proffered draught. He smiled mildly at what 
he considered my superstition, and added 
quietly, and in a low voice, 

“YouTl be wantin’ it, I’m thinkin’, afther 
the wettin’ you got. ” 

'^Wet or dry,” said I — 

Stop, man,” he replied in the same tone — 

“ spake lower; but why wouldn’t you take the 
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whiskey ? Sure there’s as holy people to the 
fore as you — didn’t they all take it? — an" I 
wish we may never do worse than dhrink a 


He then read out the names of those who 
were absent, in order that the real cause of 
their absence might be ascertained, declaring 


harmless glass of whiskey, to keep the could that they would be dealt with accordingly. 


out, any way.” 


After this he went and with his usual caution 


Well,” said I, 111 just trust to God, and shut and bolted the door, and having put the 
the coRsequinces, for the could, Paddy, ma key in his pocket, he ascended the steps of the 
bouchal ; but a blessed dhrop ov it won’t be altar, and for some time traversed the little 
crossin’ my lips, avick; so no more gosther platform from 'which the priest usually ad~ 


about it — dhrink it yerself, if you like ; may- 
be you want it as much as I do — wherein I’ve 


dresses the congregation. 

Until this night I never contemplated tlie 


the patthem of a good big-coat upon me, so man’scountenancewithany particular interest, 


ihick, yer sowl, that if it ivas rainin’ bullocks, 
a dhrop wouldn’t get under the nap ov it.” 


but as he walked the platform I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing him more closel}". He was 


He gave me a calm but keen glance as I a little man, apparently not thirty; and on a 
spoke. first view seemed to have nothing remarkable 

Well, Jim,” said he, ^Ht’s a good comrade either in his dress or features. I, however, was 
you’ve got for the weather that’s in it: but in not the only person whose eye was ri vetted 


the mane time, to set you a dacent patthern, 
111 just take this myself,” — saying which, 


upon him at that moment; in fact, every one 
present observed him with equal interest, for 


^with the jar still upon its side, and the fore- hitherto he had kept the object of the meeting 


finger of his left hand in its neck, he swallow- 
ed the spirits. *‘It’s the first I dhrank to- 
night,” he added, nor would I dhrink it now, 


perfectly secret, and of course we all felt 
anxious to know it. It was while he traversed 
this platform that I scrutinized his features. 


only to show jmu that I’ve heai-t and sperrit to with a hope, if possible, to glean from them 


do a thing that we’re all bound and sworn to, 
when the proper time comes ” — saying which. 


some indication of what was passing within; 
I could, however, mark but little, and that 


lie laid down the glass, and turned up the jar, little was at first rather from the intelligence 


with much coolness, upon the altar. 


which seemed to subsist between him and those 


During this conversation, those who had whom I have already mentioned as striding 
been summoned to this mysterious meeting against the altar, than from any indications of 
were pouring in fast; and as each person ap- his own; their gleaming eyes were fixed upon 
proached the altar, he received from one to him with an intensity of savage and demon - 
two or three large glasses of whiskey, according like hope, which blazed out in fiashes of malig- 
as he chose to limit himself ; and, to do them nant triumph, as upon turning he threw a cool 
justice, there were not a few of those present but rapid glance at them, to intimate the pro- 
who, in despite of their own desire, and the gress he was making in the subject to which 
captain’s express invitation, refused to taste it he devoted the undivided energies of his mind, 
in the house of God’s worship. Such, however, But in the course of this meditation I could 
as were scrupulous he afterwards recommended observe on one or two occasions a dark shade 
to take it on the outside of the chapel door, come over his countenance that contracted his 
which they did, as by that means the sacri- brow into a deep fui'row, and it was then, for 


lege of the act was supposed to be evaded. 


the fimt time, that I saw the Satanic expression 


About one o’clock they were all assembled of which Ms face, by a very slight motion of 
except six — at least so the captain, on looking its muscles, was capable; his hands, during 


at a written paper, asserted, 

*^How, boys,” said he, in the same low 
voice, ’we are all present, except the thraitors, 


this silence, closed and opened convulsively; 
his eyes shot out two or three baleful glances, 
first to his confederates, and afterwards va- 


whose names I am goin’ to read to you ; not cantly into the deep gloom of the lower part 
that we are to count thim as thraitors till we of the chapel; his teeth ground against each 
know whether or not it was in their power to other like those of a man whose revenge burns 
come; anyhow, the night is terrible; but, boys, to reach a distant enemy, and finally, after 
you’re to know that neither fire nor wather is having wound himself up to a certain deter- 
toprevint yees, when duly summonsed to at- mination, his features relaxed into their ori- 


tmd a meeting; particularly whin the sum- 
mons is widout a name, as you have been tould 


ginal calm and undisturbed expression. 

At this moment a loud laugh, having some- 


that there is always something of consequence thing supernatural in it, rang out wildly from 


to be done thin,'' 


I the darkness of the chapel; he stopped, and 
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jmttiijg his open hand over his brows^ peered j between his hands, placed it upon the holy 
down into the gloom, and said calmly in Irish, altar. Hitherto every Avord was uttered in a 
Bee (IkahMstvewidheMari ink'’ — Hold your low precautionary tone; but on grasping the 
tongue, it is not yet the time. Every eye book he again turned round, and looking upon 
was noAV directed to the same spot, but, iu con- his confederates with the same satanic expres- 
sequeiice of its distance from the dim light on sion which marked his countenance before, he 
the altar, none could perceive the object from exclaimed in a voice of deep determina- 
Avhich the laugh proceeded. It W'as by this tion — 

time nearly two o’clock in the morning. this sacred an’ holy book, I Avill per- 

He noAv stood for a few moments on the form the action which Ave have met this night 
platform, and his chest heaved with a depth of to accomplish, be that Avhat it may, an’ this I 
anxiety equal to the difficulty of the design he SAsmar upon His book an’ His altar!” 

AAushed to accomplish. ^‘ Brothers,” said he, At this moment the candle Avhich burned 
*Hor AA'e areall brothers — sAAmrn upon all that’s before him Avent suddenly out, and the chapel 
sacred an’ holy to obey whatcAm' them that’s Avms Avrapped in pitchy darkness; the sound as 
over us, mailing among oursehms, Avishes us if of rushing wings fell upon our earsj and 
to do — ^ai'e you now ready, in the name of God, fifty A^oices dAA^elt upon the last words of big. 
upon Avliose althar I stand, to fulfil yer oath?” oath, Avith wild and supernatural tones that 
The Avords AA^ere scarcely uttered when those seemed to echo and to mock what he had sworn, 
Avho had stood beside the altar during the There was a pause, and an exclamation of hor- 
night sprung from their places, and descending ror from all present, but the captain Avas too 
its steps rapidly, turned round, and, raising cool and steady to be disconcerted; he imrae- 
their arms, exclaimed, ‘‘By all that’s sacred diately groped about until he got the candle, 
an’ holy Ave’re AA^'iHin’.” and proceeding calmly to a remote corner of 

In the meantime, those Avffio sat upon the the chapel, took up a half burned turf which 
steps of the altar instantly rose, and folloAving lay there, and, after some trouble, succeeded 
the example of those AAffio had just spoken, in lighting it again. He then explained what 
exclaimed after them, “To he sure— by all had taken place; which indeed Avas easily done, 
that’s sacred an’ holy Ave’re willin’. ” as the candle happened to be extinguished by 

“FoAAq boys,” said the captain, “arn’tyees a pigeon Avhich sat exactly above it. Thechaxiel, 
big fools for your pains? an’ one of yees doesn’t I should have observed, was at this time, like 
kiiOAv Avhat I mane.” many country chapels, unfinished inside, and 

“You’re our captain,” said one of those who the pigeons of a neighbouring doce*cot had 
had stood at the altar, “an’ has yer ordhers built nests among the rafters of the unceiled 
from higher quarthers; of coorse Avhatever ye roof, which circumstance also explained the 
command upon us Aveh'e bound to obey you in.” rushing of the Avings, for the birds had been 
“Well,” said he, smiling, “I only Avanted affrighted by the sudden loudness of the noise, 
to tliry yees, an’ by the oath yees tuck, there’s The mocking voices Avere nothing but tlie 
not a captain in the county has as good a right echoes, rendered naturally more awful by the 
to he proud of his min as I haA^e. Well, yees scene, the mysterious object of the meeting, 
Avon’t rue it, may be, AAdien the right time and the solemn hour of the night, 
comes; and for that same raison every one of When the candle was again lighted, and these 
yees must have a glass from the jar; thim that startling circumstances accounted for, the per- 
won't dhrink it m the chapel can dhrink it sons AvhoseA'engeance had been deepening more 
wklout; an’ here goes to open the door for and more during the night, rushed to the altar 
them.” He then distributed another large in a body, where each in a voice trembling 
glass to every man AV'ho aa^ouW accept it, and with passionate eagerness, repeated tlie oath, 
brought the jar afterwards to the chapel door, and as eAmry AAmrd was pronounced, the same 
to satisfy the scruples of those who would not echoes heightened the Avildness of the honuble 
drink Avithin. When this was performed, and ceremony by their long and unearthly tones, 
all duly excited, he proceeded — The countenances of these human tigers Avere- 

“ Noaa^, brothers, you are solemnly sAvorn to livid with suppressed rage — their knit brows, 
obey me, an’ Tm sure there’s no thraitor here compressed lips, and kindled eyes fell under 
that ’id parjure himself for a trifie anyhow; the dim light of the taper Avith an expression 
but Ton sAvorn to obey them that’s above me—- calculated to sicken any heart not absolutely 
manin’ still among ourselves — an’ to show you diabolical. 

that f don’t scruple to do it, here goes” — he As soon as this dreadful rite wms completed 
then turned round, and taking the Missal AA^e were again startled by several loud bursts 




of laughter, 

darkness of the chapel, and the captain on 
hearing them turned to the place, and reflect- 
ing for a moment, said in Irish, ^ ^ gutslw nish, 
avohelkee ’’—Come hither now, boys. A rush 
immediately took place from the corner in 
which they had seci*eted themselves all the 
night, and seven men appeared, whom we in- 
stantly recognized as brothers and cousins of 
certain persons who had been convicted some 
time before for breaking into the house of an 
honest poor man in the neighbourhood, from 
whom, after having treated him with barbarous 
violence, they took away such firearms as he 
kept for his own protection. 

It was' evidently not the captain’s intention 
to have produced these persons until the oath 
should have been generally taken, but the 
exulting mirth with which they enjoyed the 
success of his scheme betrayed them, and put 
him to the necessity of bringing them forward 
somewhat before the concerted moment. 

The scene which now took place was beyond 
all power of description; peals of wild fiend- 
like yells rang through the chapel as the party 
which stood on the altar and that which had 
crouched in the darkness met; wringing of 
hands, leaping in triumph, striking of sticks 
and firearms against the ground and the altar 
itself, dancing and cracking of fingers, marked i 
the triumph of some fiendish purpose. Even | 
the captain for a time was unable to restrain 
their fury; but at length he mounted the plat- 
form before the altar once more, and with a 
stamp of his foot recalled their attention to 
himself and the matter in hand. 

'^Boys,” said he, ^'enough of this, and too 
much; an’ well for us it is that the chapel is in 
a lonely place, or our foolish noise might do 
us no good. Let thim that swore so manfully 
jist now stand a one side till the rest kiss the 
book one by one. ” 

The proceedings, however, had by this time 
taken too alarming a shape for even the captain 
to compel them to a blindfold oath; the first 
mail he called flatly refused to swear until he 
should first hear the nature of the service that 
was recpiired. This was echoed by the rernain- 
<ler, who, taking courage from the firmness of 
this person, declared generally that until they 
first knew the business they were to execute 
none of them should take the oath. The cap- 
tain’s lip quivered slightly, and his brow once 
more knit with the same evil expression, which 
I have remarked gave him so much the ap- 
pearance of an embodied fiend; but this speed- 
ily passed away, and was succeeded by a ma- 
lignant sneer, in which lurked, if there ever | 


determinedly atrocious. 

‘^It wasn’t worth yer whiles to refuse the 
oath,” said he mildly, - ^for the thruth is, 1 
had next to nothing for yees to do; not a hand 
maybe would have to rise, only jist to look o 
an’ if any resistance should be made to show 
yerselves; yer numbers would soon make 
see that resistance ivould be no use whatever in 
the present case. At all evints the oath 
secrecy must be taken, or woe be to him w 
will refuse that; he won’t know the day, the 
hour, nor the minute when he’ll be made a 
spatch-eock ov.” He then turned round, and 
placing his right hand on the Missal, swore 

that whatever might take place that night he 
would keep secret from man or mortal, except 
it was the holy priest on his dying day, and 
that neither bribery, nor imprisonment, nor 
death would wring it from his heart;” 
done this, he .struck the book violently, as if 
to confirm the energy with which he swore, 
and then calmly descending the steps, stood 
with a serene countenance, like a man con- 
scious of- having performed a good action. As 
this oath did not pledge those who refused 
take the other to the perpetration of any spe 
cific crime, it was readily taken by all present. 
Preparations were then made to execute what 
was intended; the half-burned turf was placed 
in a little pot; another glass of whisky 
distributed, and the door being locked by the 
captain, who kept the key as parish master and 
clerk, the crowd departed silently from the 
chapel. 

The moment that those who lay in the 
darkness during the night made their appear- 
ance at the altar, we knew at once the persons 
we nrere to visit; for, as I said before, 
were related to the miscreants whom one of 
these persons had convicted, in consequence of 
their midnight attack upon himself and his 
family. The captain’s object in keeping them 
unseen was that those present, not being 
of the duty about to be imposed on the 
might have less hesitation in swearing to 
fulfilment. Our conjectures were correct, for 
on leaving the chapel we directed our steps 
the house in which this man, the only 
tant in the parish, resided. 

The night was still stormy, but without rain; 
it was rather dark too, though not so as to 
prevent us from seeing the clouds careering 
swiftly through the air. The dense curtain 
which had overhung and obscured the horizon 
was now broken, and large sections of the sky 
were clear, and thinly studded with stars that 
looked dim and watery, as did indeed the whole 
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finiiamenii, for in some places large clouds 
were still visible, threatening a continuance of 
severe tempestuous weather. The road appeared 
washed and gravelly, every dike was full of 
yellow water, and each little rivulet and larger 
stream dashed its hoarse music in our ears; 
the blast, too, was cold, fierce, and wintry, 
sometimes driving us back to a stand-still, and 
again, when a turn in the road would bring it 
in our backs, whirling us along for a few steps 
w ith invol untary rapidity. At length the fated 
dwelling became visible, and a short consulta- 
tion was held in a sheltered place between the 
captain and the two parties who seemed so 
eager for its destruction. Their firearms were 
now charged, and their bayonets and short 
pikes, the latter shod and pointed with iron, 
were also got ready: the live coal which was 
brought in the small pot had become extin- 
guished; but to remedy this two or three per- 
sons from the remote parts of the parish entered 
a cabin on the wayside, and, under pretence of 
lighting their own and their comrades’ pipes, 
procured a coal of fire, for so they called a 
lighted turf. From the time we left the chapel 
until this moment a most profound silence had 
been maintained, a circumstance which, when 
I considered the number of persons present, 
and the mysterious and dreaded object of their 
journey, had a most appalling effect upon my 
spirits. 

At length we arrived within fifty perches of 
the house, w'alking in a compact body, and with 
as little noise as possible ; but it seemed as if 
the very elements had conspired to frustrate 
our design, for on advancing within the shade 
of the farm-hedge, two or three persons found 
themselves up to the middle in water, and on 
stooping to ascertain more accurately the state 
of the place, we could see nothing but one 
immense sheet of it spread like a lake over the 
meadows which sun-ounded the spot we wished 
to reach. 

Fatal night! the very recollection of it, when 
associated witli the fearful tempest of the ele- 
ments, grows, if that were possible, yet more 
wdld and revolting. Had we been engaged in 
any innocent or benevolent enterprise, there 
was something in our situation just now that 
had a touch of interest in it to a mind imbued 
with a relish for the savage beauties of nature. 
There w'e stood, about a hundred and thirty in 
number, our dark forms bent forvrards peering 
into the dusky expanse of water, with its dim 
gleams of reflected light, broken by the welter- 
ing of the mimic waves into ten thousand frag- 
ments, whilst the few stai's that overhung it in 
the firmament appeared to shoot through , it 


in broken lines, and to be multipHed fifty-%ld 
in the many-faced mirror on which we gazed. 
Over this was a stormy sky, and around us 
a darkness through which we could only dis- 
tinguish in outline the nearest objects, whilst 
the wild wind swept strongly and dismally 
upon us. When it was discovered that the 
common pathway to the house was inundated, 
we were about to abandon our object, and 
return home; the captain, however, stooped 
down low for a moment, and almost closing 
his eyes, looked along the surface of the waters, 
and then raising himself very calmly, said, in 
his usual quiet tone, ^‘Yees needn’t go back, 
boys. I’ve found a path; jist follow me.” He 
immediately took a more circuitous direction, 
by which we reached a causeway that had been 
raised for the purpose of giving a free passage 
to and from the house during such inundations 
as the present. Along this we had advanced 
more than half way, wTien we discovered a 
break in it, which, as afterwards appeared, had 
that night been made by the strength of the 
fiood. This, by means of our sticks and pikes 
we found to be about three feet deep, and eight 
I yards broad. Again we were at a loss how to 
' proceed, when the fertile brain of the captain 
devised a method of crossing it : 

'"Boys,” said he, "of course you’ve all 
played at leap-frog — very well, strip and go in 
a dozen of you; lean one upon the shoulders 
of another from this to the opposite bank, where 
one must stand facing the outside man, both 
their shoulders agin one another, that the out- 
side man may be supported — then toe can creep 
over you, an’ a decent bridge you’ll be, any 
way. ” This was the work of only a few min- 
utes, and in less than ten we were all safely 
over. .■ 

Merciful heaven! how I sicken at the recol- 
lection of what is to follow: on reaching the 
dry bank, we proceeded instantly, and in pro- 
found silence, to the house; the captain divided 
us into companies, and then assigned to each 
division its proper station. The two parties 
who had been so vindictive all the night, he 
kept about himself, for of those who were pre- 
sent they only were in his confidence, and knew 
his nefarious purpose; their number was about 
fifteen. Having made thef'e dispositions, he, 
at the head of about five of them, approached 
the house on the windy side, for the fiend pos- 
sessed a coolness which enabled him to seize 
upon every possible advantage; that he had 
combustibles about him was evident, for in 
less than fifteen minutes nearly one half of the 
house was enveloped in flames. On seeing this, 
the others rushed over to the spot where he 
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and bis gang were Btanding, and remonstrated 
earnestly, but in vain : the flames now burst 
forth with renewed violence, and as they flung 
their strong liglit upon the faces of the fore- 
most group, it is impossible to imagine any- 
thing more satanic than their countenances, 
now worked up into a paroxysm of infernal 
triumph at their own revenge. The captain’s 
Icok had lost all its calmness, every feature 
started out into distinct malignity, the curve 
in his brow was deep, and ran up to the root 
of the hair, dividing his face into two sections, 
that did not seem to have been designed for each 
other. His lips were half open, and the cor- 
ners of his mouth a little brought back on each 
side, like those of a man expressing intense 
hatred and triumph over an enemy who is in 
the death-struggle under his grasp. His eyes 
blazed from beneath his knit eyebrows with a 
fire that seemed to have been lighted up in the 
infernal pit itself. It is unnecessary and only 
painful to describe the rest of his gang; demons 
might have been proud of such horrible visages 
as they exhibited ; for they worked under all 
the power of hatred, revenge, and joy; and 
these passions blended into one terrific scowl, 
enough almost to blast any human eye that 
would venture to look uj^on it. ; 

When the others attempted to intercede for 
the lives of the inmates, there were at least 
fifteen loaded guns and pistols levelled at them. 
“Another word,” said the captain, “an’ you’re 
a corpse where you stand, or the first man who 
will dare to speak for them; no, no, it wasn’t 
to spare them we came here — ‘Il^o mercy’ is 
the password for the night, an’ by the sacred 
oath I swore beyant in the chapel, any one 
among yees that will attimpt to show it, will 
find none at my hand. Surround the house, 
boys, I tell ye; I hear them stirring — JS^o 7nercy 
— no quarther — is the ordher of the night.” 

Such was his command over these misguided 
creatures, that in an instant there was a ring 
round the house to prevent the escape of the 
unhappy inmates, should the raging element 
give them time to attempt it; for none present 
(iared withdraw from the scene, not only from 
an apprehension of the captain’s present ven- 
geance, or that of his gang, but because they 
knew that even had they then escaped, an early 
and certain death awaited them from a quarter 
against which they had no means of defence. 
The hour now was about half-past two o’clock. 
Scarcely had the last words escaped from the 
captain’s lips, when one of the windows of the 
house was broken, and a human head, having 
the hair in a blaze was descried, apparentlj^ a 
woman’s, if one might judge by the profusion 


of burning tresses, and the softness of the 
tones, notwithstanding that it called, or rather 
shrieked aloud for help and mercy. The only 
reply to this was the whoop from the captain 
and his gang, of no mercy — “ISfo mercy,” and 
that instant the former and one of the latter 
rushed to the spot, and ere the action could be 
perceived, the head was transfixed with a bay- 
onet and a pike, both having entered it to- 
gether. The word mercy w'as divided in her 
mouth; a short silence ensued, the head hung 
down on the window, but was instantly tossed 
back into the flames. 

This action occasioned a cry of horror from 
all present except the yany and their leader, 
which startled and enraged the latter so much, 
that he ran towards one of them and had his 
bayonet, now reeking with the blood of his in- 
nocent victim, raised to plunge it in his body, 
when dropping the point, he said in a piercing 
whisper that hissed in the ears of all; “It’s no 
use now, you know; if one’s to hang, all will 
hang; so our safest way, you persave, is to lave 
none of them to tell the story ; ye may go now 
if you wish ; but it won’t save a hair of your 
heads. You cowardly set! I knew if I had 
tould yees the sport, that none of ye except my 
own boys would come, so I jist played a thrick 
upon you; but remember what you are sworn 
to, and stand to the oath ye tuck.” 

Unhappily, notwithstanding the wetness of 
the preceding weather, the materials of the 
house were extremely combustible ; the whole 
dwelling was now one body of glowing flame, 
yet the shouts and shrieks within rose awfully 
above its crackling and the voice of the storm, 
for the wind once more blew in gusts, and 
with great violence. The doors and windows 
were all torn open, and such of those within 
as had escaped the flames rushed towards them, 
for the purpose of further escape, and of claim- 
ing mercy at the hands of their destroyers; 
but whenever they appeared, the unearthly cry 
of no mercy rung upon their ears for a moment, 
and for a moment only, for they were flung 
back at the points of the weapons which the 
demons had brought with them to make the 
work of vengeance more certain. 

As yet there were many persons in the house, 
whose cry for life uvas strong as despair, and 
who clung to it with all the awakened powers 
of reason and instinct; the ear of man could 
hear nothing so strongly calculated to stifle 
the demon of cruelty and revenge within him, 
as the long and wailing shrieks which rose be- 
yond the element, in tones that were carried off 
rapidly upon the blast, until they died aw'ay 
in the darkness that lay behind the surround- 
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ing Had not the house been in a soli- 

tary situation, and the hour the dead of night, 
any person sleeping within a moderate distance 
must have Jieard them, for such a cry of sorrow, 
deepening into a yell of despair, was almost 
sufficient to awaken the dead. It was lost 
however u])on the hearts and ears that heard 
it: to them, though, in justice be it said, to 
only comparatively a few of them, it was as 
delightful as the tones of soft ami entrancing 
music. 

The claims of the poor sufferers were now 
modified ; they supplicated merely to suffer 
death at the hands of their enemies; they were 
willing' to bear that, provided they should be 
allowed to escape from the flames; but no, the 
horrors of the conflagration were calmly and 
malignantly gloried in by their merciless as- 
sassins, who deliberately flung them back into 
all their tortures. In the course of a few 
minutes a man appeared upon the side-wall of 
the house, nearly naked; his figure, as he stood 
against the sky in liorrible relief, was so finished 
a picture of woe- begone agony and supplication, 
that it is yet as distinct in my memory as if 
I were again present at the scene. Ever}’' 
muscle, now in motion by tlie powerful agita- 
tion of his sufferings, stood out upon his limbs 
and neck, giving him an appearance of desper- 
ate strength, to which by this time he must 
have been •wrought ; the perspiration poured 
from his frame, and the veins and arteries of 
liis neck were inflated to a surprising thickness. 
Every moment he looked clown into the thick 
flames which were I'ising to where he stood; 
and as he looked, the indescribable horror which 
flitted over his features might have worked 
upon Satan himself to relent. 

His words •\vere few; '^My child,” said he, 
^^is still safe; she is an infant, a j^oung creature 
that never harmed you nor anyone — she is still 
safe. Your mothers, your wives have young 
innocent children like it — oh, spare her ; think 
for a moment that it’s one of your own,; spare 
it, as you hope to meet a just God, or if you 
don’t, in mercy shoot me first, put an end to 
me before I see her burned.” 

The captain approached him coolly and de- j 
liberately. “You will prosecute no one now, I 
you bloody informer,” said he; “you will 
convict no more boys for taking an ould rusty 
gun an’ pistol from you, or for givin’ you a 
neighbourly knock or two into the bargain,” 
Just then from a window opposite him pro- 
ceeded the shrieks of a woman, who appeared 
at it with the infant in her arms. She herself 
was almost scorched to death; but with the 
presence of mind and humanity of her sex, she 


was about to thrust the little babe out of the 
window. The captain noticed this, and with 
characteristic atrocit}", thrust, with a sharp 
bayonet, the little innocent, along with the 
person who endeavoured to rescue it, into the 
red flames, where they both perished. This 
was the work of an instant. Again he ap- 
proached the man; “ Your child is a coal now,” 
said he with deliberate mockery. “ I pitched 
it in myself on the point of this,” showing the 
weapon, “and now is your turn,”— saying 
which he clambered up by the assistance of his 
gang, who stood with a front of pikes and 
bayonets bristling to receive the wretched man, 
should he attempt in his despair to throw him- 
self from the wall. The captain got up, and 
placing the point of Ms bayonet against his 
shoulder, flung him into the fiery element 
that raged behind him. He uttered one wild 
and piercing cry, as he fell back, and no more; 
after tins nothing was heard but the crackling 
of the fire, and the rushing of the blast; all 
that had possessed life within were consumed, 
amounting either to eleven or fifteen persons. 

When this was accomplished, those who took 
an active part in the murder stood for some 
time about the conflagration; and as it threw 
its red light upon their fierce faces and rough 
persons, soiled as they now were with smoke 
and black streaks of ashes, the scene was in- 
expressibly horrible. The faces of those wlio 
kept aloof from the slaughter were blanched 
to the whiteness of death; some of them faint- 
ed, and others were in such agitation that 
they were compelled to leave their comrades. 
They became actually stiff and powerMvSs 
with horror; yet to such a scene were they 
brought by the pernicious influence of Eib- 
bonism. 

It was only when the last victim went 
down that the conflagration shot up into the 
air with most unbounded fury. The house 
was large, deeply thatched, and well furnished ; 
and the broad red pyramid rose up with fear- 
ful magnificence towards the sky. Abstract^ 
edly it had sublimity, but now it was asso- 
ciated •with nothing in my mind but blood and 
terror. It was not, however, w'ithoiit a purpose 
; that the captain and his guard stood to 
I contemplate its effect. “ Boys,” said he, “we 
had better be sartin’ that all’s safe; who knows 
but there might be some of the sarpeiita 
ci'ouchin’ under a hape of rubbish, to come 
out and gibbet us to-morrow or next day; we 
had betther wait a while, any how, if it was 
only to see the blaxe.” 

Just then the flames rose majestically to a 
surprising height; our eyes followed their 
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direction, and we perceived for the first time 
that the dark clouds above, together with the 
intermediate air, appeared to reflect back or 
rather to have caught the red hue of the iire * 
the hilis and country about us appeared with 
an alarming distinctness; but the most pic- 
turesque part of it, was the eflTect or reflection 
of the blaze on the floods that spread over the 
surrounding plains. These, in fact, appeared 
to be one broad mass of liquid' copper; for the 
motion of the breaking waters caught from 
the blaze of the high waving column, as re- 
flected in them, a glaring light, which eddied 
and rose, and fluctuated, as if the flood itself 
had been a lake of molten fire. 

/ ^Fire, however, destroys rapidly; in a short 
time the flames sank — became weak " and 
flickermg~by and by, they only shot out in 
fits— the crackling of the timbers died away— 
the surrounding darkness deepened; and ''ere 
long, the faint light was overpowered by the 
thick volumes of smoke that rose from the ruins 
of the house and its murdered inhabitants. 

"'ISrow, boys,” said the captain, “all is safe 
we may go. Eemember every man of you' 
that you ve sworn this night on the Book and 
altar-notahereticBible. If you perjure your- 
selves, you may hang us; but let me tell vou 
for your comfort, that if you do, there is them 
hvm that will take care the lase of your own 
lives will be but short.” After this we dis- 
persed, every man to his own home. 

Eeader, not many months elapsed ere I saw 
the bodies of this captain, whose name w^as 
I addy De\’'an, and all those w^'ho were actively 
concerned in the perpetration of this deed of 
horror, withering in the wind, where they 
hung gibbeted, near the scene of their nefari- 
OTS yillany; and while I inwardly thanked 
Heaven for my own narrow and almost unde- 
served escape, I thought in my heart how sel- 
dom, even in this world, justice fails to over- 
take the murderer, and to enforce the right- 
eous^ judgment of God, « that whoso sheddeth 
mans blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
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THE TWO ROSES. 

l^ly Lilia gave me yester-mora 
A rose methinks in Eden born, 

And as she gave it, little elf, 

Blush d like another rose herself. 

full of tenderness, 

‘'Since this sweet rose I owe to you, 
Dear girl, why may I not possess 
The lovelier rose that gave it tooT^ 

M' 07 n tlu Italian. 


Duchess. Cariola, her Maid. 

Ducliess. Is Antonio come ? 

Cariola. He attends you. 

Ducli. Good dear sou], 

Leave me: but place thyself behind the an-as, 

TOere thon may’st overhear us: wish me good speed, 
for I am going into a wilderness. 

Where I shall find nor path nor friendly clue 
To be my guide. 

[Cariola wUhdraws^ 
Antonio enters. 

I sent for you: Bit down. 

Take pen and ink and write. Are you ready? 

Ant. Yes. 

Duch. What did I say ? 

Ant. That I should write somewhat. 

Duch. Oh, I remember. 

After these triumphs and tliis large expense 
, It’s fit, like thrifty husbands, we enquire 
j What s laid up for to-morrow. 

Ant. So please your beauteous excellence 
Buck. Beauteous indeed! Ithankyou; lioakyoun<. 
For your sake. You have ta’en ray cares upon you. 

Ant. I’ll fetch your grace the particulars of y<,ur 
revenue and expense. 

Buck. Oh, you’re an upright treasurer; but you 
mistook; 

For when I said I meant to make inquiry 
Wliat’s laid up for to-morrow, I did mean 
What’slaid up yonder for me. 

Ant. Where? 

Buell. In heaven. 

I m making my will (as ’tis fit princes should) 

In perfect memory: and I pray, sir, tell me. 

Were not one better make it smiling, thus, 

Tha-n in deep groans and terrible ghastly looks. 

As if the gifts we parted with procured 
That violent distraction ? 

Ant. Oh, much better. 
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J>w:h.. If I iiaci a husband now, this care w-ero ^uit. 
But I intend to make you overseer ; 

What good deed shall vi'e first remember, say? 

Ant. Begin with that fiist good deed, began in the 
world 

After man's creation, the sacrament of marriage. 

I’d have you first provide for a good husband ; 

Give him all, 

Duch. All ! 

Aint. Yes, your exceBent self. 

Dnch. In a winding-sheet ? 

Ant. In a couple. 

Duck. St, Winifred, that were a strange will. 

Ani. ’Twere stranger if there were no will in you 
To marry again. 

Jhjuch. What do 3'ou think of marriage ? 

Ani. 1 take it, as those that deny purgatory, 

It locally contains or heaven or hell, 

There’s no third place in’t. 

D-iich. How do you affect it? 

Ant. My banishment, feeding my melancholy, 
Would often reason thus. 

DucU. Pray let us hear it. 

Ant. Say a man never marry, nor have children, 
What takes that from him ? only the bare name 
Of being a father, or the weak delight 
To see the little wanton ride a cock-horse 
Uiion a painted stick, or hear him chatter 
Like a taught starling. 

Duch. Fie, fie, what’s all this? 

One of your eyes is blood-shoe ; use ray ring to’t, 

Tliey say ’tis very sovran, ’bwas my wedding-ring, 

And I did vow never to part with it 
But to my second husband. 

Ant. You have parted with it now. 

Duch. Yes, to help your eye-sight. 

Ant. You have made me stark blind. 

Duch. How? 

Ani. There is a saucy and ambitious devil, 

Is dancing in this circle. 

Duch. Eemovehim. 

Ant. How? 

Duch. There needs small conjuration,when your finger 
May do it ; thus : is it fit? 

'pnii& the Hng on his linger. 

Ant. What said you. 

[Me kneels. 

Duch. Sir! 

This goodly roof of yours is too low built ; 

I cfxnnot stand upright in’t nor discourse, 

Without I raise it higher: raise yourself; 

Or, if you please, my hand to help yon : so. 

Ant. Ambition, madam, is a great man’s madness, 
That is not kept in chains and close pent rooms, 

But in fair lightsome lodgings, and is girt 
With the wild noise of prattling visitants, 

Wluch makes it lunatic beyond all cure. 

Conceive not I’m so stupid, biit I aim 
Whereto your favours tend : but he’s a fool 
That, being a-cold, would thrust his hands in the fire 
To warm them. 


Duch. So, now the groimd’s broke, 

You may discover what a wealthy mine 
I make you lord of, 

Ant. Oh my un worthiness ! 

Duch. You were ill to sell yourself. 

This darkening of your worth is not like rhat 
Which tradesmen use in the city ; their fiilse iightjs 
Are to rid bad wares of; and I must tell you. 

If you will know where breathes a complete man 
(I speak it without flattery) turn your eyes, 

And progress through yourself. 

. A7it. Were there nor heaven nor hell, 

I shoxild be honest : I have long served virtue, 

And never ta’en ■wages of her — 

Duch. Now she pays it. 

The misery of us that are born great ! 

We are forced to woo, because none dare woo us j 
And as a tyrant double.s -with his words, 

And fearfully equivocates; .so we 

Are forced bo expres.s our violent passions 

In riddles and in dreams, and leave the path 

Of simple virtue, which was never made 

To seem the thing it is not. Go, go, brag 

You have left me heartless ; mine is in your bosom ; 

I hope 'twill multiply love there: you do tremble: 
Make not your heart so dead a piece of flesh, 

To fear more than to love me ; sir, be confident. 

: What is it that distracts you ? This is flesh and bloods 
t sir, 

’Tis not the figure cut in alabaster. 

Kneels at my husband’s tomb. Awake, awake, man; 

I do here put off all vain ceremony, 

And only do appear to you a young widow ; 

I use but half a blush in’t. 

Ant, Truth speak for me ; 

I will remain the constant siuictuary 
Of your good name. 

Duch. I thank you, gentle love; 

And ’cause you shall not come to me in debt 
(Being now my steward) here upon your 
I sign your quietus est: this you should have begg’d 
now: 

I have seen children oft eat sweetmeats thus, 

As fearful to devour them too soon. 

Ant. But, for your brothers— 

Duch. Ho not think of them. 

All discord, without this circumference, 

Is only to be pitied, and not fear’d: 

Yet, should they know it, time will easily 
Scatter the tempest. 

Ant. These words should be mine, 

And all the parts you have spoke ; if some pui-t of it 
Would not have savour’d flattery. 

[Caeiola comes forward. 

DueJh. Kneel. 

Ant. Hah! 

Duch. Be not amaz’d; this woman’s of my coundi. 

I have heard lawyers say, a contract in a chamber 
Derrerbaprmenli is absolute marriage : 

Bless Heaven this sacred Gordian, which let violence 
Never untwine. 
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Ant And may our sweet affections, like the sphere* 
Be still ill motion. 

.DiM:h. Quickening, and make 
llie like soft music. 

Oar. Whether the spirit of greatness, or of woman, 
Beign most in her, I know not; but it shows 
A fearful madness; I owe her much of ])ity. 

PRISON SCENE. 

Duchess. Cajrioua. 

DwJi. What hideous noise -was that ? 

Oar. ’Tis the wild consort 
Of madmen, lady; which your tyrant brother 
Hath placed about your lodging: this tyranny 
1 think was never practised till this hour. 

Buch. Indeed I thank him; nothing but noise and 
folly 

Om keep me in my right wits, whereas reason 
And silence malce me stark mad: sit down 
Discourse to me some dismal tragedy. 

Car. 0 ’twill increase your melancholy. 

DMh. Thou art deceived. 

To hear of greater grief would lessen mine. 

This is a prison ? 

Car. Yes: but thou shalt live 
To shake this durance off'. 

Ihtch. Thou art a fool. 

The robin-redbreast and the nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 

Car. Pray, dry your eyes. 

What think you of, madam? 

Dw/i. Of nothing; 

'WTien I muse thus I sleep. 

Car. Like a madman, with your eyes open? 
jlucli. Dost tUou think we shall know one another 
In the other world ? 

Car. Yes, out of question. 

Duck, 0 that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days’ conference with the dead 

From them I should learn somewhat I am sure ^ |< 

I never shall know here. I’ll tell thee a mirade; ] 

I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow. * I 

Th’ heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass 

The earth ofilaming sulphur, yet I am not mad* ’ j 
I am acquainted with sad misery, 

As the tann’d galley-slave is with his oar- 

Nece-ssity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. Wlio do I look like now? O 
Car. Like to your picture in the gallerv- 
A deal of life in show, but none in practice! 

Or rather, like some reverend monument D, 

Whose ruins are even pitied. 

Duch. Veiy proper. ^ 

And Fortune seenaa only to have her eyesight 
To behold my tragedy: how now, ’ , * 

What noise is that? 

r, 

A Servant enters. 

Ser^h I am come to tell you, 

Tour brother hath intended you some sport. ; 

great physician, when the pope was sick Tu. 

Of a deep melancholy, presented him mS 


* several sorts of madmen, which wild object 

(Being fuU of change and sport) forcetl him to Jai: 

And so the imposthume broke: the seif-same cure 

•Hi© duke intends on you. 

> Buck. Let them com© in. 

HmfoUows a Bwrxe of sundry sorts of madmea 

■n^armmOitsOmo: cyVer Bosow (ii 

da mati) e7iters. ' 

J>uc7i. Is he mad too? 

■Pos. I am come to make thy tomb. 

Duck. Ha! my tomb ’ 

Thou speak'st a» if I lay upon my deathbed 
G^pmgfor breath; doat thou perceive me aiok? 
os. Yes, and the more dangerously, sbjoe thy i 
. ness IS insensible. ^ 

Dach. Thou art not mad sure: dost know me’ 

Bos. Yes. ' 

Buck. Who am I? 

Bos. Thou art a bos of worm-seed; at best but a 
vatory of green mummy, -What'e this flesh? a 11 
crudded milk, fentastical pufl-paste. Our bodies 
weaker than those paper-prisons boys use to keen 1 
. in; moreoontempiible; since ours is to preserve L 
vrorms Didst tbou ever see a lark in a cage? SucI 
the soiU in the body ; this world is like her little tun 
grass; and the heaven o’er our heads, Hke her lookii 
glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the sm 
compass of our prison, 

Bu/ak. Am not I thy duchess? 

Bos. Thou art some great woman sure, for riot I 
gins to sit on thy forehead (clad in grey hairs) twen 
years sooner than on a merry milk-maid’s. Tin 
sleepest worst, than if a mouse should be forced to tai 
up lodging in a cat’s ear: a little infant that bret 
Its teeth, should it lie with thee, would cry out as 
thou wert the more unquiet bed-fftilnxxr 
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Bos. JTcnv I shall. 

A Cogin^ Cords, mid a Bell proditced. 

Here is a present from your princely brothers; 

And may it aiTive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 

Buck. Let me see it ; 

I have so much obedience in my blood, 

1 wish it in their veins to do them good. 

^ 0 . 5 , This is your last presence chamber. 

Car. 0 my sweet lady. 

Buck, Peace, it affrights not me. 

Bos. I am the common bell-man. 

That usually is sent to condemn’d persons 
The night before they suffer. 

Biich. Even now thou saidst, 

Thou wast a tomb-maker. 

Bos. ’Twas to bring you 
By degrees to mortification : listen. 

Dirge. 

Hark, now every thing is still ; 

The screech-owl, and the whistler shrill. 

Can iipon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly d'on her shroud. 

Much you had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay’s now competent. 

A long war disturb’d your mind : 

Here your perfect peace is sign’d. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain-keeping? 

Sin, their conception ; their birth, weeping; 

Their life, a general mist of error; 

Their death, a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

D'on clean linen, bathe your feet : 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A eruoifix let bless your neck. 

’Tis now full tide ’tween night and day : 

End your groan, and come away. 

Car. Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers : alas ! 
What will you do with my lady ? Call for help. 

Bach. To whom? to our next neighbours? 

They are mad folks. 

Farewell, Cariola. 

I pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy 

Some syrop for his cold ; and let the girl 

Say her pray’rs ere she sleep, — Now, what you please : 

What death? 

Bos. Strangling. Here are your executioners. 
Buch. I forgive them ; 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the lungs 
Would do as much as they do. 

Bos. Doth not death fright j'ou? 

Buck. Who would be afraid o’nt, 

Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In th’ other world ? 

Bos. Yet methinks, 

The manner of your death should much afflict you, 
This cord should teirify you. 

Ditch. Not a w'hit. 

What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 

With diamonds? or to be smothered 

With cassia? or to be shot to death with pearls? 

I know death hath ten thousand several doors 


For men to take their exits : and ’tis found, 

They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 

You may open them both ways : any way ; (ibr heav’a 
sake) 

So I were out of your whispering : tell my brothers. 
That I perceive, death (now I’m well awake) 

Best gift is, they can give or I can take, 

I would fain put off my last woman’s fault ; 

I’d not be tedious to you. 

Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down’ heaven ujjon me. 

Yet stay, heaven gates are not so highly arch’d 
As princes’ palaces ; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. Come, violent death, 

Serve for mandragora to malce me sleep. 

Go tell my brothers ; when I am laid out, 

They then may feed in quiet. 

[Thei/ strangle her, kneeling. 
Ferdinand enters. 

Ferd. Is she dead? 

Bos. She is what you would have her. 

Fix your eye here. 

Ferd, Constantly. 

Bos. Do you not weep ? 

Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out; 

The element of water moistens tlie earth, 

But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens. 

Ferd, Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle: she died 
young. 

Bos. I think not so ; her infelicity 
Seem’d to have years too many. 

Ferd. She and I were twins r 
And should I die this instant, I had lived 
Her time to a minute. 


SWEET THINGS DEPART. 

“ Marian’s married, yet I am here, 

Alive and merry at forty je&xP—Thacheray. 

Sweet things depart and die, 

Sweet things depart; 

Life with a smile and sigh 
Flies from the heart. 

Then, with a tear, we take 
Dust unto dust! 

Humbly we go, and break 
Idols— in trust ! 

So, turning home again, 

Light shining down, 

E’en through the thorns and pain 
See we the crown. 

Sweet things depart awhile — 

Is it our loss? 

See the eternal smile, — 

What is our cros.s? 

Bichard Bedingpiedd. 
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THE SPIHvSTER’S PROGRESS. ' 

BY THEODORE HOOK.^ 

At 15. — Dimpled cheeks, sparkling: eyes, 
coral lips, and ivory teeth — a sylph in figure. 
All anxiety for coming out~looks about her 
with an arch yet timid expression, and blushes 
amazingly upon the slightest provocation. 

16. -— Bolder and plumper— draws, sings, 
plays the harp, dines at table when there are 
small parties- — gets fond of plays, to which she 
goes in a private box — dreams of a hero — hates 
her governess — is devoted to poetry. 

17. — Having no mother w%o values herself 
on her youth, is presented by an aunt — first 
terrified, then charmed. Comes o ut — Almack’s 
—Opera— begins to flirt ^ — selects the most 
agreeable but most objectionable man in the 
room as the object of her ajfFections — he, emi- 
nently pleasant, but dreadfully poor — talks of 
love in a cottage, and a casement window all 
over woodbine. 

18. — Discards the sighing s^vvain, and fancies 

herself desperately devoted to a Lancer, who 
has amused himself by praising her perfections. 
Delights mfUes and dances herself 

into half a consumption. Becomes an intimate 
friend of Henry’s sister. 

19. — Votes Henry stupid — too fond of him- 
self to care for her — talks a little louder than 
tlie year before — takes care to show that she 
understands the best-concealed hon~m6U of the 
French plays — shows off her bright eyes, and 
becomes the centre of four satellites who flicker 
round her. 

20. — Begins to wmnder why none of the 
sighers propose — gets a little peevish — becomes 
a politician — rallies the Whigs — avows Toryism 
' — all women are Tories, except tw'o or three 
who may be anything — ^gets praised beyond 
measure by her party — discards Italian music, 
and sings party songs — called charming, de- 
lightful, and "^^so natural.” 

21. — Enraptured with her new system — 
pursues it with redoubled ardour — takes to 
riding constantly on horseback — canters every 
day half way to the House of Lords with the 
dear earl, through St, James’ Park by the side 
of her uncle — makes up parties and excursions 
— becomes a comet instead of a star, and 
eharige.s her satellites for a Tail, by w'hich she 
is followed as regularly as the great Agitator 
is. Sees her name in the papers as the pro- 
poser of pic-nics and the patroness of fancy 
fairs. 


^ See the Bachelor’s Thermometer, Casquidt, vol. ii. p. 
374 . 


22. - — ^ Pursues the same course — autumn 
comes — country-house— large party of shooting 
men— juxtaposition — constant association- 
sociability in the evening — sportive gambols— 
snug suppers— an offer — which, being made 
by the only dandy she did not care about in 
the she refuses. 

23. — RegTets it — -tries to get him back — he 
won’t come, but marries a rich grocer’s "widow 
for her money. Takes to flirting desperately — • 
dresses fantastically — tries a new style of sing- 
ing — affects a taste — lives with the Italians, 
calls them divine and charming — gets her 
nncle to give suppers. 

24. — Thinks she has been too forward — 
retires, and becomes melancholy— affects sen- 
timent, and writes verses in an Annual — makes 
acquaintances with the savans, and the authors 
and authoresses — wonders she is not married. 

25. — Goes abroad with her uncle and a de- 
lightful family — so kind and so charming — 
stays the year there, 

26. — Comes home full of new airs and graces 
— more surprised than ever that she is still 
single, and begins to fancy she could live very 
comfortably, if not in a cottage, at lea.st upon 
a very moderate scale. 

27. — -Thinks the conversation of rational 
men infinitely pi*eferable to flirting. 

28. - — Looks at matrimony as desirable in 
the way of an establishment, in case of the death 

I of her uncle— leaves off dancing generally — 

' talks of getting old. 

29. — Same system — still ineffective — still 
talks of getting aged — surprised that men do 
not laugh as they did, when she said so a year 
or two before. 

30. ^ — Begins to inquire when a spinster be- 
comes an old maid. 

31. — Dresses more fantastically than ever — 
rouges a little — country-house not so agreeable 
as it used to be— goes everywhere in town — 
becomes good-natured to young girls, and joins 
in acting charades and dumb proverbs. 

32. — Hates balls, or, if she goes to them, 
likes to sit still and talk to clever middle-aged 
gentlemen. 

33. - — Wonders why men of sense prefer flirt- 
ing with girls to the enjoyment of rational 
conversation with sensible "women. 

34. — Uncle dies— break-up of establishment 
— ^remains "with her aunt— feels old enough to 
go about without a chaperon. 

35. — Takes to cards, where they are played 
—gives up harp, pianoforte, and singing — 
beaten out of the field by her junioi’s. 

36. -—Quarrels "with her cousin, who is just 
married to the prize marqui.s of the season — 
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goejj into Wales on a visit to a distant rela- 

'tiOTl. - 

37. — Returns to London — tries society — 
fancies herself neglected, and ^^never goes out” 
— makes up little tea-parties at her aunt’s — 
very pleasant to everybody else, but never 
satisfactory to herself. 

38. — Feels delight in recounting all the 
unhappy marriages she can recollect — takes a 
boy out of an orphan-school, dresses him up in 
a green jacket, with three rows of sugar-loaf 
buttons, and calls him apage — patronizes a poet. 

39. — Gets fractious — resolves upon making 
the best of it — turns gourmand — goes to every 
dinner to which she either is or is not invited 
— relishes port wine ; laughs at it as a good 
joke — stays in London all the year. 

40. — Spasmodic — camphor - j ulep — a little 
more rouge — fancies herself in love with a cap- 
tain in the Guards — lets him know it — he not 
susceptible — she uncommonly angry — makes 
up a horrid story about him and some poor 
innocent girl of her acquaintance — they are 
eternally separated by her means — she happy. 

41. — Takes to wearing a front ” — port wine 
gets more popular — avows a resolution never 
to marry — who would sacrifice her liberty? — 
quite sure she has vseen enough of that sort of 
thing— rllmph ! 

42. — Turns moralist — is shocked at the vices 
of the world — establishes a school out of the 
produce of a fancy fair — subscribes — consults 
with the rector — excellent man — he endeavours 
to dissuade her from an extravagant course of 
proceeding which she has adopted — her regard 
turns to hate, and she puts herself under the 
spiritual guidance of a Ranter. 

43. — Learns the Unknown Tongues, and 
likes them — sees none of her old friends — 
continues during the whole season enveloped 
in her new devotions. Her page, having out- 
grown his green inexpressibles, is dismissed at 
the desire of her new pastor. 

44. — Renounces the Oiy Oly Bom school of 
piety, and gets a pug and a poodle — meets the 
man she refused when she was two-and- twenty 
— he grown plump and jolly, driving his wife 
and two great heal thy- looking boys, nearly 
men; and two lovely girls, nearly women — 
recollects him — he does not remember her — 
wishes the family at Old Hick — comes home 
and pinches her poodle’s ears. 

45. — Returns to cards at the Dowager’s 
parties, and smells to snuff if offered her. 

46. — Her aunt dies. 

47. — Lives upon her relations; but by the 
end of the season feels assured that she must 
do something else next year 


48. — Goes into the country and selects a 
cousin, plain and poor — proposes they should 
live together — scheme succeeds. 

49. — Retires to Cheltenham — house in a row 
near the promenade — subscribes to everything 
— takes snuff and carries a box — ail in fun — 
goes out to tea in a fiy — plays whist — loses — 
comes back at eleven — camphor-julep, and to 
bed — but not to sleep, 

50. — Finds all efforts to be comfortable un- 
availing — vents all her spleen upon her unhappy 
cousin, and lavishes all her affections upon a 
tabby cat, a great, fat, useless Tommy, with a 
blue riband and a bell round its neck. And 
there, so far as I have traced it, ends my 
Spinster’s progress up to fifty. 


FAIR AHHIE OF LOCHROYAH. 

O WHA will shoe my fair foot, 

And wha will glove my liau’ 

And wha wdll lace my middle jimp 
Wf a new-made London ban”? 

^‘Or wha will kame my yellow hair 
Wi’ a new-made silver kame? 

Or wha’ll be father to my young bairn 
Till love Gregor come hame?’' 

“Your fathei*’!! shoe your fair, foot, 

Your mother glove your han’ ; 

Your sister lace your middle jimp 
Wi’ a new-made London ban ’ ; 

“ Your brethren will kame your yellow hair 
Wi’ a new-made silver kame ; 

And the King o’ Heaven will father your bairn, 
Till love Gregor come hame.” 

“O gin I had a honnie ship, 

And men to sail wi’ me, 

It’s I wad gang to my true love, 

Sin he winna come to me !” 

Her father’s gien her a honnie ship. 

And sent her to the stran’ ; 

She’s taen her young son in her arms, 

And turn’d her back to the ian’. 

She hadna been on the sea sailin’ 

Aboon a month or more, 

Till landed had she her honnie ship 
Near her true-lover’s door. 

The nicht was dark, the wind blew canid, 

And her love was fast asleep, 

And the bairn that was in her twa arms 
Fu’ sair began to greet. 
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Lang stood she at her true-love's door, 
And laiig tiri’d at the pin; 

At length up gat his fause mother, 

Says, “ Wha’s that wad he in?" 

**^0, it is Annie of Lochroyan, 

Your loi^e, come o'er the sea. 

But and your young son in her arms ; 

So open the door to me." 

**Awa,, awa, ye ill woman, 

^ Y 0 u're nae come here for gude ; 

You 16 hut a Witch, or a vile warlock, 

Or mermaid o' the flude." ’ ’ 

I’m nae witch or vile warlock, 

Or niermaiden,” said she; 

“I'm but your Annie of Lochroyan 
0, open the door to me I” 

“O gin ye be Annie of Lochroyan, 

As I trust not ye he, 

Wliat taiken can ye gie that e’er 
I kept your companie?" 

“O dinna ye mind, love Gregor," she says, 

“ When we sat at the wine, 

How we changed the napkins frae our necks* 
It s nae sae lang sinsyne? * 

“And yours was gude, and gude enough 
But nae sae gude as mine ; ' 

For yours was o' the cambrick clear, 

But mine o’ the silk sae fine. 

“And dinna ye mind, love Gregor,” she says 
‘As we twa sat at dine, * 

How we changed the rings frae our fingers 
And I can shew thee thine : ’ 

“ And yours was gude, and gude enough, 

Yet nae sae gude as mine; 

For yours was o' the gude red goud 
But mine o' the diamonds fine. 

“Sae open the door, now, love Gregor, 

And open it wf speed; * ’ 

Or your young son, that is in my arms. 

For cauld will soon he dead.” 

“ Awa, awa, ye ill woman ; 

Gae frae my door for sliarae, 

For I hae gotten anither fair love, 

^Sae ye may hie you hame.” 

O hae ye gotten anither fair love, 

For a' the oaths you sware? 

Tlmn fare ye weel, now, fause Gregor, 
nor me ye's never see mair!” 

P, hooly hooly gaed she hack, 

As the day began to peep ; 

She set her foot on good ship hoard. 

And sair sair did she weep. 


“Tak down, tak down the mast o’ goud, 
bet up the mast o’ tree ; 

III sets it a fonsaken lady 
To sail sae gallantlie. 

Tak down, tak down the sails o’ silk, 
bet up the sails o’ skin ; 

111 sets the outside to be gay, 

When there’s sic grief within I ” 

Love Gregor started frae his sleep, 

And to his mother did say, 

“ I dreamt a dream this night, mother, 
That makes my heart richt wae ; 

I dreamt that Annie of Lochroyan 
The flower o’ a’ her kin, ’ 

Was standin’ mournin’ at my door 

But nane wad let her in.” ' 

^ woman stood at the door, 
Wi a hairn in till her arm ; 

But I wadna let her within the bower, 

For fear she had done you harm.” 

O quickly, quickly raise he up, 

And fast ran to the strand ; 

And there he saw her, fair Annie, 

Was sailing frae the land. 

And “hey, Annie !” and “how, Annie! 

O, Annie, winna ye bide?” 

But aye the louder that he cried “Annie ” 
The higher rair’d the tide. ' 

A^ “hey, Annie!” and “how, Annie! 

O, Annie, speak to me !” 

But aye the louder that he cried “ Annie " 
The louder rair’d the sea. 


fough, 

And the ship was rent in twain ; 

And soon he saw her, fair Annie, * 

Come floating o’er the main. 

He saw his young son in her arms, 

Baith toss’d ahoon the tide ; 

He wrang his hands, and fast he ran, 

And plunged in the sea sae wide. 

He catch'd her by the yellow hair. 

And drew her to the strand ; 

But cauld and stiff was eveiy limb 
Before he reach'd the land. 

O first he kiss’d her cherry cheek, 

And syne he kiss'd her chin, 

And sair he kiss'd her ruby lips; 

But there was nae breath within. 


Old Ballad, 
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■ MARIAN. 

BY JACOB BE LIEFDE. 

In the year 1832, when the Belgians revolted 
against their sovereign the King of Holland, 
and fears were entertained throughout Europe 
that this revolutionary movement might spread 
to other nations and cause serious troubles, the 
governments of England and France agreed to 
interfere and put an end to the contention. 
Consequently a large army marched across the 
French frontier, and finding that the ancient 
city of Antwerp was the head-quarters of the 
iusurgents, forthwith proceeded to subdue it. 
The strong citadel alone held out for the 
king. When the commander was summoned 
to surrender it and the garrison to the insur- 
gents, the curt refusal of General Chasse 
brought about a siege w'hicli will ever remain 
one of the most memorable in the history 
of the world; but as it is not my intention to 
linger over this siege or this period of history, 
it will suffice to say that during an incessant 
bombardment of twenty days the entire works 
of the citadel, which had been built regardless 
of expense and time by the great Duke of Alva, 
in 1570, were demolished. The celebrated 
citadel was a heap of ruins, and it required 
more than four years to rebuild w’hat had been 
destroyed in less than four weeks. While the 
work of rebuilding was going on, a pai-ty of 
workmen who were busy at one of the lunettes 
or small triangular outworks suddenly cleared 
away from among the rubbish a small cross of 
white marble, which had been simply but beau- 
tifully cut. A cannon-ball had shattered it 
partly, but it was evident from the moss that 
had grown over and around it that hundreds 
of years had passed over this simple record of 
noble deed. It was evident that a number of 
letters were cut in the stone. The words were 
illegible, but after some difficulty the following 
inscription was deciphered: ^'^Here lieth Maid 
Marian, who died for her friends, November, 
1581.'’ The old cross, about which the veiy 
oldest people fancied they had at some time 
heard a story, had been respected by all soldiers, 
although no one knew wliat it meant, or why 
it had been placed on that secluded spot. Some 
years later there was found in the city records 
the following simple tale, wdiich is generally 
believed to be the history of the marble cross. 

In the days when the Netherlands were 
beset by their great enemy the haughty, over- 
bearing, and aggressive Spaniards, Antwerp, 
the strong, the prosperous, the liberty-loving, 


city, with its almost impregnable fortress or 
citadel, was one of the great strongholds of the 
Protestant faith. It was jealously guarded as 
^ a jewel of great price, and the Prince of Orange, 
the leader of the insurrection, had placed within 
the citadel a band of his own trusty musketeers, 
upon whose valour and faith he could rely, 
although like their commander, Colonel Solms, 
they were rough and ready at their work, and 
no very refined gentlemen even in those days. 
When the garrison marched into the citadel 
with flying colours and a gay clangour of horns, 
to relieve the burgher guard which had fulfilled 
the arduous duty hitherto, they found estab- 
lished in the principal building a small family 
of three, who were particularly recommended 
by the old civic commander to the newly- 
installed Col onel Solms. Solms, a stout veteran, 
until a florid face and a habitual scowl that ter- 
rified most people who knew him not, glanced 
at the somewhat stupid old husband, who 
carried a large bunch of keys and smiled re- 
spectfully and good-naturedly — glanced at the 
buxom, motherly, neat woman his wife, who 
dropped a stiff but not awkward curtsey, and 
looked with some curiosity at the new soldiers 
— and glanced at the young daughter, who 
stood in the door of their dwelling — half-room, 
half- kitchen — and then a shadow of a smile 
somewhat relieved the scowl. The daughter, 
as prim and spruce and neat as her mother, 
but some thirty years younger, with fresh, 
rosy cheeks, jet black hair, a snow-white little 
cap and neckerchief, and a closely-fitting un- 
pretentious dress that made her look like a little 
fairy — evidently pleased the old colonel, for 
he nodded them a return to their salute, and 
intimated to the retiring commander that he 
would be content with their services. 

And content he was. The old veteran, who 
had been present at half a hundred battles, and 
lived the life of a hunted deer for many years, 
found himself too pleasantly at home in his new 
abode, and almost left off growling. At first 
he had his suspicions of the old man — Martin 
Reyder — but when that personage somewhat 
pompously introduced himself as head cellar- 
keeper and w^arder, and showed the commander 
his thorough knowledge of the wine-cellar, Solms 
became convinced that Martin might be a use- 
ful man. Dame Reyder and her daughter 
Marian at the same time so executed their 
duties, and kept his apartments and those of 
his officers so neat and clean, that the gentle- 
men as by intuition began to treat the two 
vromen with more consideration and gentleness 
than they had hitherto bestowed on the sex. 
Notwithstanding this, however, complications 
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hare easily arisen, had not Marian pos- 
sessed one excellent quality. She never allowed 
any one, from the highest to the lowest, to 
treat her otherwise than respectfully in word 
or deed. She had a pretty but determined 
way of jiutting every one down who attempted 
any liberties, and in a very short time had 
gained such influence over the men that not 
one of them dared to lift a finger against her. 
Strange to say, during the year that elapsed 
before the incident I am about to relate, Marian 
spent a happy life among the rough soldiers. 
She frequently went out of her "way to assist 
them when they were sick, or to make them 
more comfortable, or to look after their cooking; 
but though she was thus always amongst them, 
she had not found a lover, and had resolutely 
refused, it was reported, an offer from one of 
the lieutenants, which puzzled gossips not a 
little. 

Crossips knowing generally very little, and 
in this case nothing at all, their puzzle was 
not easily explained. There was a cloud hang- 
ing over the small Beyder family, which was 
never as much as whispered about, but which 
oppressed Marian more than she herself liked 
to confess. There was a fourth member of the 
family, not dead, and yet to them not living, 
not amongst those for whom they could weep 
and pray, and yet amongst those that occasion 
hot and bitter tears. There was a son, Joseph, 
educated with all care, as indeed Marian had 
also been, who, abusing his opportunities, had 
falsely turned traitor — for money; betrayed 
his country’s, his city’s cause—for gain. The 
father discovered it, taxed his son with it, 
summoned him to return the money, and on 
refusal, spurned him out of the house. Marian, 
who with strange perversity had clung to her 
scoundrel of a brother, interceded for him with 
her mother — went on her knees to her father. 
Dame Beyder wept sorely, but dared not dis- 
obey; and old Martin, leaving his daughter on 
her knees, pronounced a curse that well-nigh ex- 
tinguished her reason. The staunch old patriot 
prayed from Heaven calamities and punish- 
ments upon his son’s head for his iniquity, 
and swore that he would not accept him unless 
he returned broken in heart, lame in body, 
with gray hairs and repentant, to atone for the 
great wrong he had done the city of his birth 
and the honour of his family. 

Several years had elapsed since then, and 
Marian alone had kept up a stealthy com- 
munication with the brother she would not 
renounce. One autumn evening, about a year 
after the arrival of the new garrison, Marian 
seemed to have received some new spirit. Her 
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gaiety and curious fits of pensiveness were 
noticed by others besides her mother. At 
night, when they were sitting alone by the 
fire, Dame Beyder ventured to ask for an ex- 
planation, and then poor Marian’s heart gushed 
out in joy at having at last obtained what she 
had yearned for so long. She showed her 
mother a letter of Joseph’s, in which he con- 
fessed his wrong, told her how he had been dread- 
fully ill, and being now a cripple, how liis only 
wish -was to be reconciled to his father; that 
he was hiding in the city, and if she could get 
him inside the fortress, that he had no doubt 
he could get his father’s forgiveness. After 
some hesitation she had written to him that 
if he came the next morning at the little 
Watergate as a poor provision merchant who 
had undertaken to supply the garrison with 
fruit, she would enable him to come inside by 
stealth, and assist him in effecting his pur- 
pose. 

In the eager discussion which the revelation 
of this bold plan originated, Dame Beyder was 
at first stoutly against it. 

I warn you, Marian,” said her mother in 
a whisper, feel as if no good can come from 
it. You know how strict Colonel Solms is, 
and that he only allows us to receive visits 
after a formal permission being granted. And 
now you are going to bring Joseph himself in 
here. You might as well open the gates at 
once and ask Duke Aiva wdth Iiis whole army 
to march in, ” 

^‘‘0 fie, mother,” said Marian, ^^have you 
so forgotten your own son? Have yon no 
love and no pity left for my brother? Do you 
not see that he is repenting, and that he has 
at last been punished for his folly, and only 
wants to see yon once again to ask your for- 
giveness.” 

My forgiveness!” said Dame Beyder, shak- 
ing her head with a sigh. “If I knew that 
he was sincere, and really wanted my forgive- 
ness, God forbid that I should restrain luni. 
But why let him come here in the very lion's 
den. We can go to him in Antwerp, where, 
if he really be so much reduced and suffering, 
he 'will have no need to stir, and we can see 
him without being seen.” 

“Nay,” said the daughter again, “if we 
go there he will be found out, whereas if he 
comes here where nobody knows him, I can 
easily smuggle him in early to-morrow morning 
at the little Watergate, of which I have told 
him, and he can sec us and talk with us here 
without any one knowing it. Only say that 
you will allow me, mother dear, and that you 
will not tell father until Joseph is here, for 
100 
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else lie might spoil it all. Oh, this estrange- 
ment has weighed so heavily upon me that I 
shall thank Heaven when it has been cleared 
away. Do, good mother mine, help me.” 

T'iie entreaties of the affectionate girl were 
so eloquent that Dame Reyder at last promised 
to assist her, notwithstanding her inward 
conviction that some mighty and^ wonderful 
change must have come over her son Joseph, 
to make him at last so humble, affectionate, 
and repentant. 

The events of the next day convinced not 
only her but everybody else that the change 
had not been so wonderful as sbe for a moment 
fondly imagined, and that the villanous nature 
of her offspring had become worse rather than 
better. When next morning' the light of day 
had driven away the nightly fogs and vapours, 
Marian softly opened her window and looked 
out, ready dressed for her enterprise. She was 
full of hope, and there shone a light in her 
eyes that made her look beautiful. It was 
still much too early for the arrival of any 
trades-people from town, but in her anxiety 
she went down-stairs, opened the door, and 
stepped out daintily on to the large quadrangle. 
Here she was met by the sergeant of the guard, 
who had already noticed her at the window, 
and endeavoured to attract her attention. The 
sergeant, although a good soldier, was a some- 
what rough customer, and his attentions were 
frequently so annoying that Marian had a 
strong dislike for him. This morning she 
would fain have passed him with a polite re- 
turn for his greeting, but the gallant veteran 
was too great an admirer of the little maid. 
He had been up the greater part of the night, 
and the strong beer which he had quaffed dur- 
ing that time may have somewhat muddled 
his brain. Enough be it, that not content 
with the modest greeting of the girl, the ser- 
geant stepped forward and took her hand, 
while his strong arm encircled her waist, and 
his black beard approached her lips with dan- 
gerous proximity. Marian, however, was not 
the girl to lose her presence of mind. She 
uttered a slight exclamation of surprise, and 
with a lithe and quick movement disengaged 
herself from the encircling arm. The sei'geant, 
who had made sure of his prize, had not ob- 
served that his foot rested on a slippery stone; 
but Marian, with the quickness of a little 
tigress, smacked his face and gave him a 
sudden push on the shoulder which made him 
lose his balance. The stout fellow threw up 
his arms, and, amidst the roars of the guard 
who were looking on, stretched his, uncouth 
length in the biggest mud-puddle of the quad- 


rangle. ]\rariaii tripped away, leaving the 
rash soldier to pick himself out of the dirt 
with the facetious a.ssistance of some of his 
comrades, who exasperated him by their pro- 
testations of sympathy, and compelled him to 
withdraw to his room, swearing vengeance on 
the girl. The opportunity was not long wanting. 

When Marian saw that her inopportune ad- 
mirer had departed, she walked slowly and in 
her usual manner in the direction of the gate, 
where the trades-people generally deposited 
their goods for her inspection. It was too early 
for their arrival, howe^’er, a fact which the 
sentry at the gate immediately remarked when 
he saw the young housekeeper advancing. 
Marian had foreseen this, and informed the 
soldier with the greatest unconcern that she 
had ordered a poor fellovr to be at the little 
Watergate somewhat earlier than usual, because 
she had long promised to help him, and she 
did not wish to raise any jealousy between him 
and the usual purveyors. 

Ah, Marian,” said the sentry, shaking his 
head, you are too kind-hearted. I verily 
believe you would put money into the hand 
of every vagabond who had a piteous tale to 
tell.” 

And why not?” said she, with a bound of 
her heart; “this poor fellow has not only a 
piteous tale ; the look of him is piteous enough, 
A strong fellow like yourself can do anything 
in this wide world; but those poor creatures 
whom Heaven has not favoured must struggle 
and drag themselves onward through life, poor 
things, with difficulty. If he comes, good 
Master Michel, you will not turn him off as 
others do, with rude words, wdll you ? Let him 
in, that I may take him to our garden. 

“Let him in!” said Michel, elevating his 
eyebrows. “I know not that I can let him 
in, for it is contraiy to orders. But I can ask 
the sergeant, and if he be willing I have naught 
to say.” 

Marian, however, shook 'her head quickly 
and decisively! 

“Ask the sergeant. ’ ' She laughed. ^ Why, 
did you not see how I made him fall into the 
mnd ; he will not allow it. Besides, the poor 
fellow 'will only come in for a few moments, 
and I can take him by the back way, and up 
the old staircase, where the governor will not 
see ns. I will be back here in half-an-hour. ” 

“Well, I will see,” the sentry said, and 
Marian had gone away almost certain of suc- 
cess. Michel, however, had some misgiving 
in his soul, at what he felt to be mysterious, 
and referred the matter to his superior, who 
passed by not very long afterwards. The in- 
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jiired sergeant listened witli curiosity, and put 
his finger to his broad nose with a knowing 
look. He stood silent for some minutes, and 
then questioned the sentry closely as to what 
Marian had said, and whether she seemed eager 
or not. At last he ordered Michel to let him 
know when the fellow arrived, and to allow 
I^lariaii, without saying a word, to conduct her 
lame protege whither she liked. 

The haff-hoiir had scarcely elapsed when 
Marian was at the little gate looking out for 
the extraordinary individual, whom she had 
now lull hopes of smuggling in. Presently 
she could see at some distance in the fields the 
figure of a man making his way with difficulty 
on crutches towards the spot wdiere the little 
boat lay. In one hand he carried a basket 
containing some vegetables, which it seemed 
he could only carry with an effort. As soon 
as the girl saw him she waved her kerchief, 
and motioned him to make haste. The crutches 
moved with redoubled energy, and made such 
progress that the honest Michel, who regarded 
the scene with some curio.sity, muttered to 
himself that before the poor fellow had met 
with his misfortune he must have been pos- 
sessed of considerable strength. So any one 
would have thought who saw him wriggle into 
the little boat, for with one good long pull at 
the oars the light thing darted across the broad 
moat and flew half-way up against the landing- 
place. Somewhat astonished at this vigour 
Marian stepped back and saw her brother jump 
out of the boat with greater ease than she would 
have given him credit for. But his cratches 
were under him at once, and turning to the 
girl he thanked her in a low voice for her gra- 
ciousness in favouring a poor cripple. The 
fellow's face was certainly not prepossessing. 
Ijean and sallow, with prominent cheek-bones 
and hollow eager eyes that habitually looked 
to the ground, a rough yellow beard, that 
scarcely hid the meanness of his thin lips, 
such was Joseph. His clothes hung about him 
in loose disorderly fiishion, and his appearance 
altogether was that of a man whom Heaven 
had not favoured. Marian snatched up the 
basket, and advancing with a light step ordered 
the man to follow her, which he did, protesting 
at the same time that she was going too fast. 
The instant they had started Michel the sentry 
turned round and waved his hat to one of his 
comrades, who was on the look-out. The sign 
was seen, and the comrade disappeared. 

Marian and her brother meanwhile were ad- 
vancing quickly under the inner wall of the 
fortress, to a point where they could mount by 
a few planks which had been put there tem- 


porarily, to the covered way, following which 
they could reach the yard where was the en- 
trance to the cellars and subterranean passages, 
and once there the stair and the stables would 
allow her to reach the kitchen unobserved. 
The covered way had already been reached, and 
Marian was turning round to say a word of 
encouragem.ent to her brother, when she started 
violently and blushed on seeing her way blocked 
by the figure of the sergeant, who sauntered 
towards her with a triumphant smile, Why, 
Mistress Marian,” said he with feigned aston- 
ishment, ‘^'^what do you bring us here? Has 
this gentleman found more favour in your eyes 
than any one inside these walls? Will you 
be pleased to make him known to me?” 

Oh, please you. Master Fellsper,” said Marian 
somewhat flurriedly, ‘‘ this is only a poor 
citizen of the town, whom. I promised to show 
what kind of fruit and vegetables we require 
for the governor, the which he has duly pro- 
mised to deliver to us, with but small profit 
to himself.” 

'^Oh, indeed,” answered Fellsper, eyeing the 
new-comer, who had dropped his head on his 
chest, '^and pray what might his name be?” 
Marian was .silent, for this contingency she had 
overlooked. Presently, however, she faltered, 

I believe I heard him say that it was Joseph, ” 

! Joseph!” -repeated the revengeful soldier, 
'^and truly he is an ill-looking cur to have 
such a name. You know, Mistress Marian, 
what strict orders the governor has given about 
strangers. If he had been some pretty youth, 
now, I might have been content; but by the 
pope’s head, I must have him before our com- 
mander, for methinks he has a villanous lame 
look about him. Here, Antonio!” 

Ere the bewildered girl could utter a word 
or arrest the action of her enemy, half-a-dozen 
pikemen, headed by the rollicking Antonio, 
advanced from round the corner, where they 
had evidently been waiting, and surrounded 
Joseph. The unhappy fellow threw a rapid 
glance around him, saw his way barred on all 
sides by walls of earth, brick, or iron, and col- 
lapsed immediately into a still more hopeless 
state of lameness than before, so that a couple 
of soldiers found themselves conscientiously 
obliged to catch him by the collar and hoist 
him up occasionally. 

^^ Come on, lads,” cried Fellsper, we’re in 
luck. The governor is just sunning himself 
in the yard higher up before he goes to inspect 
the ammunition, so we shall not have very far 
to go. He’s in a bad humour this morning, 
Mistress Marian, I promise you, and he will 
be disturbed in spirit at this untoward liberty 
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of yours- Oh, the deceitfulness and wicked- 
ness of the female heart! ” 

Fellsper gave a wicked leer to the girl by his 
side, and turned up the white of his eyes as if 
he were mourning. Marian sighed, but said 
not a u'ord. She was pondering over the situa- 
tion, knowing that the safety of her brother 
depended entirely on her. To confess the 
truth she knc’w was out of the question, and in 
tlie few moments that elapsed she felt instinc- 
tively tJiat her only hope lay in sticking to her 
tale. In a fe\v moments another turn of the 
covered way brought them to the open space 
surrounded by a thick w'all and iron doors. As 
the group turned into tlie opening a cold 
shiver went through the poor girl, and she 
could scarcely pi*event herself from falling. 
In a corner before a wooden table sat Colonel 
Solms, scowling dreadfully at the approaching 
party. A flask of wine and a sci'oll of paper 
were on the table; and behind him stood no 
one else than old Martin with his bunch of , 
keys in one hand. The instant his eyes fell ; 
upon the figure of the lame man he started and 
changed colour, a fact wdiich did not escape 
the attention of the suspicious Fellsper. 

Please your honour,” said the latter, lead- 
ing the prisoner to the foot of the stair, we have 
somewhat suddenly come upon this sti’anger, 
wdio w’-as being conducted to the chief building 
by Mistress Marian, and remembering your 
strict orders, we have brought him hither that 
you may see him and do •with him according 
to your pleasure. ” 

Who and -what is he? ” growled the governor, 
planting his stick very firmly in the ground, 
and looking fixedly at the intruder. ^'How 
now, Mistress Marian, do I find you trespassing 
against the rules and conspiring against the 
safety of the castle ? What is this ? Answer me ! ” 
Marian, wdio in the meantime had regained 
her composure, answ^ered with marvellous calm- 
ness and seeming indifierence, that she knew 
nothing whatever of rules and regulations that 
prevented her attending to her duty. She had 
nearly every morning during the last fortnight 
heard my lord the governor grumble at his 
breakfiist or dinner that the vegetables or the 
fruit or the sauces were not properly prepared, 
and that she therefore had bethought herself 
of one poor fellow who wanted help and who 
could procure her what was desired if he only 
■was shown what was wanted. Her somewhat 
independent tone and saucy look, which she 
considered the safest thing to assume, un- 
happily displeased the governor, who glanced 
with an angry eye from Marian to the prisoner, 
and asked in a rough voice his name. 


^Mosepli,” answered he in a low voice. 

Joseph — Joseph what?” asked Solms. 

Joseph shook his head. ‘‘ Never no other 
name that I can remember,” said he. 

‘‘Oh, you liar!” cried Fellsper; “never was 
a person born in this world with one name 
only. There, old Martin looks as though he 
knew it.” 

Old Mai’tin shook his head and rattled his 
keys, and murmured something about its being 
impossible. 

“Martin, you old rogue!” cried Solms, 
turning round upon him in great wrath, 
“what’s the villain’s name? You don’t know. 
Then what does that rascal Fellsper mean by 
saying so?” 

“ Please your honour,” said Fellsper, “mc- 
thought I saw a look of recognizance pass 
between them, and I am almost certain they 
have seen each other before.” 

“And they shall see each other again,” said 
Solms, clapping his hand on his knee with de- 
termination. “There are rumours about of 
treason, and this fellow looks the traitor from 
' top to toe. Lead him away to the dark hole 
and leave him there to-day; he may tell us 
some more by to-morrow. Away with him.” 

At these words Marian uttered a suppressed 
cry. The hands of the soldiers were already 
on the prisoner, whose eyes were fixed with a 
hard and steady look upon old Martin, when 
the poor girl, to whom the horrors of that dark 
cellar were but too well known, sank upon her 
knee, and clasping her hands in agony, be- 
sought the governor to be merciful on one 
whom she had brought to peril. “I would 
beseech you, my lord, ” she urged, “ to remem- 
ber the severity of the weather and the state 
of the cellar. There is more than a foot of 
water in it, and this poor man is already suffer- 
ing. He has transgressed in nothing, the 
sentry permitted him to pass, and I thought 
it was pardonable ; but if he is to be kept in 
confinement, I beseech you, sir, for the love of 
Heaven, let him be taken to my little bed-room, 
where he will be safely guarded by the sol- 
diers, and I can lie down anywhere for the 
time.” 

Old Solms must have been possessed of greater 
hardness of heart than he was himself aware 
of, if he had been able to resist so touching a 
prayer, uttered in such a manner. The quiet, 
modest girl had always been a favourite of his, 
although his good opinion was always ex- 
pi-essed in grunts, and to hear her now plead- 
ing for a man whom she had brought into 
trouble, with tears running down her cheeks 
and her voice trembling with emotion, waJS 
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more than the rough soldier had expected. 
He fount! it even difficult to keep his face from 
betraying his feelings, and consequently looked 
hopelessly fierce. 

he said slowly, foot of water in 
the cellar ! is that true, Martin? Why did yon 
not tell me that before? I don’t want to drown 
the villain — for a villain he is — of that I am 
convinced — but to put him in your daughter’s 
bed-room is absurd. Fellsper, you who seem 
so eager to drag the fellow along with you, I 
shall order you to have him taken to the 
armoury, and have him securely guarded until 
we can find time to see to him ; but do him no 
injury, for those of the city beyond are mightily 
stirred when one of their lean and hungry 
brood is robbed of a stiver. Tie his hands, 
for with his legs he seems of but little use.” 
So saying the colonel made a motion with his 
hand, which his followers understood and dared 
not disobey. Marian held her peace, hoping 
that at some fortunate moment she might assist 
her brother, who was now being led away up 
the old stair to the armoury, where prisoners 
or soldiers under arrest were generally con- 
fined 

It is scarcely necessary to say that when 
Marian, witli trembling heart, reached the 
room where her motlier awaited her, she 
scarcely had enough strength left to fall on 
Dame Eeyder’s bosom and sob an incoherent 
relation of what had happened. Presently too 
old Martin came in with a large store of rage 
bottled up for his daughter- The interview 
between them was anything but pacifying or 
soothing. The old man, who had not the re- 
motest expectation of this visit, was divided 
between wrathful astonishment at the unheard 
of audacity and astonished indignation that 
his daughter could undertake any such plan 
without asking him, while he trembled at the 
idea that the governor should suspect him of 
being a party to the vile conspiracy. He 
desired to know what the rascal wanted inside 
the fortress, for nobody would be so simple as 
to believe his story about coming to ask for- 
giveness. 

''We may be devoutly thankful,” he cried, 
"if at the further examination of him they do 
not discover that he is our son — God help us 
— and then I do not know what will be done 
with us. But look you, Marian, you have 
been a good girl hitherto, and an obedient. 
If you ever exchange a word or as much as a 
glance with that fellow again, I’ll renounce 
you as I have renounced him. Do you hear?” 

" I hear, father,” said poor Marian in a low 
voice. 


" Very good; then see to it,” said Beyder, 
shaking his keys and going towards the guard- 
house to pick up what information he could. 
Marian remained beliind, in a mood iar from 
pleasant. She was an obstinate little thing, 
and what she once conceived to be her duty 
she would do in spite of everybody, even her 
father. She conceived that by her fault Joseph 
had been led into this scrape, and notwith- 
standing the command, of which the echo had 
scarce died away, she resolved if possible to 
rescue her brother. The task which she had 
set herself was not easy, but she felt that she 
alone could execute it, and that she must not 
^ even acquaint her mother with her plan. She 
watched all day with great anxiety for the re- 
turn of the governor to liis apartments, for 
upon his mood depended whether there was 
any hope left or not. When late in the after- 
noon Colonel Solms arrived from his inspection 
he was so tired and hungry that he would have 
arrested any man who dared to remind him of 
the prisoner. Marian knew that no inquiry 
would take place before the morning, and she 
breathed more freely. There was not a person 
in the citadel or out of it who was more inti- 
mately acquainted with every nook and corner 
of the building than she, and the moment 
Solms had named the armoury as Joseph’s pri- 
son, she had thought of one expedient at least. 
When the evening darkness had sufficiently 
advanced she tripped unobserved to the harnes.s- 
room, which formed part of the large stables, 
t and noiselessly crept up a stair which was never 
used, and all but forgotten. 

Joseph was sitting on a hard wooden form, 
surrounded by all sorts of harnesses, helmets, 
breastplates, firelocks, spears, and a multi- 
tude of other engines of war; his narrow eye- 
brows were drooping over his eyes in close 
thought concerning his situation; the sentry, 
who had scarcely left him, finding the evening 
getting cold, and Joseph as quiet as a mouse, 
had locked the door and was pacing up and 
down outside in the next room, where some 
of his comrades had lit a fire. Suddenly Joseph 
was startled by a whisper, which seemed to 
proceed from one of the armours. He pricked 
up his ears. 

"Gan you listen, Joseph?” said the voice. 

" I can see your head against the window, and 
if you nod you need not speak.” Joseph 
nodded. " Are your hands and feet both tied?” 

"Only my hands,” whispered Joseph; "if 
you can cut the cord I shall be free.” 

" But then you cannot walk.” 

Joseph gave a short laugh, and looked round 
involuntarily. "That is Marian, is it not? 
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Are you sure no one hears us? Well, then, 
look here,” 

And getting up cautiously he stretched him- 
self to his full height, made a few steps on 
tip-toe with so much strength and vigour that 
tiie lameness seemed to have disappeared as by 
magic. 

‘ ‘ You have deceived me,” whispered Marian. 

‘‘ And you have deceived me,” answered her 
brother, instantly resuming his position of 
helplessness. I trusted blindly to your pro- 
mise. But have you come to help me or 
not?” 

'' I have, but I scarcely know how.” 

I know that,” said he; ^^now, answer 
me quickly, what is the strength of the gar- 
rison?” 

Three hundred, all told.” 

And how many sentries are out at night?” 

‘^Thirty, changing every two hours with 
another thirty.” 

Continuing thus rapidly to ask and receive 
answers which Marian imagined her brother 
wanted for his escape, he was in the course of 
a few minutes thoroughly acquainted with the 
internal arrangements, the strong parts and 
unguarded points of the citadel. 

'‘'That will do,” he whispered cheerfully, 
“you are a good sister, Marian, and, I promise 
w’hen the hour comes you shall not be forgotten. 
Kow tell me one thing more. Yonder window 
has a water-pipe underneath strong enough to 
hold me. If so, -where does it lead to?” 

“ To the liat roof of the hay-lofts, and from 
thence you can jump on to the dung-heap, not 
more than twelve or fourteen feet, and little 
climbing will bring you to the same place | 
where you saw Solms this morning. Here is 
a little clasp-knife which I shall throw you, 
pick it up quickly and cut yourself loose. 
Make your way out, for I fear you would get 
but little mercy here. Father is furious, and 
will hear nothing of you. I should like to 
embrace you for once, and beg you to be good 
in future, but I must not. Good-by, and may 
we meet in a better and happier place.” 

With silent steps Marian retreated from the 
little aperture in the wainscoting and left the 
prisoner to himself. For several hours he sat 
quietly, occasionally muttering “Little fool,” 
until the midnight hour had struck. Then he 
opened the little knife, cut the cord, rose, and 
looked round him. 

It was found next morning that the prisoner 
had escaped. How, nobody knew, and nobody 
ever discovered. The strong cord by which his 
hands had been tied was found by the side of 


his crutches under the form on which the sentry- 
saw him apparently asleep. But the window 
was open, and the water-pipe sliowed traces of 
his flight. The rest was a mystery. Suspi- 
cions of course at once fell upon poor Jtlarian, 
whose pale looks and red eyes next morning 
might indeed have confirmed them. But her 
I answers were so calm, and her account of her- 
self so reasonable, that even the sergeant FeiL 
sper, pitying her in his heart, found no reason 
to think evil of her, and after a few days the 
theory that the fellow after all -^vas a harmless 
wretch who had sought to earn an honest living 
gained ground amongst the garrison. 

Hot so with Marian. The roses did not re- 
turn to her cheeks, and her eye lost the merry 
though modest look that had rendered it so at- 
tractive. There was a pensive and at the same 
time startled expression in her face that pro- 
ceeded from inward restlessness. And indeed 
she was restless. The words, “When the hour 
comes you shall not be forgotten,” haunted her. 
She felt now unmistakably that Joseph had 
cruelly deceived her. His poverty, his repent- 
ance, his lameness, were all deception, and she 
sometimes glowed with indignation when she 
thought how much of the castle’s secrets she 
had revealed to him. What hour was coming? 
and how could she not be forgotten? She 
burned to tell her mother, but her mother, 
frightened by the issue of the momentary de- 
ception to which she had given her consent, 
had given her daughter a severe lecture, and 
professed her determination to tell eveiy thing 
to her husband which she might hereafter get 
to know. Thus driven ■within herself poor 
Marian lingered on in anxious suspense, tremb- 
ling at every rumour of treason or rebellion 
that came to her from outside. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight after Joseph’s 
escape, while she w'as bargaining with the ordi- 
nary purveyor, he put into her hand with a 
very knowing look a small piece of paper tightly 
folded. Marian grasped it involuntarily, and 
took it to her room to read it. It contained 
these words : — “ To-night at twelve, at the 
eastern outwork, be ready for us, for none of 
the others shall escape, Joseph.” The dread- 
ful dream had at last come true. Through 
her instrumentality an attack -was to be made 
on the point which she remembered to have in- 
dicated as being somewhat remote and guarded 
by but one sentry. In such supreme moments 
the female mind argues but little. All her 
suffering and repentance for the foolish step 
she had committed, mingled with a still linger- 
ing love for her unfortunate brother, a desire 
to save her friends inside and him outside from 
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a horrible encounter, made her take a sudden 
resolution. Without mentioning her object to 
her mother, she obtained permission to visit 
her aunt in the city that night. She had 
speedily clothed herself as thickly as possible, 
and wrote a 8110^ note to the governor, in 
which she told him in guarded terms what he 
had to fear. This note she handed to the 
coloncrs private servant, and hastily left the 
citadel. 

The rest is but imperfectly known. It is cer- 
tain that a party of conspirators had gathered 
outside the citadel to the number of 500 , 
headed by three daring Spanish noblemen, 
and Joseph as guide. That in the midst of 
their silent march they were stox^ped by a young 
girl, who warned them not to proceed, as every- 
thing inside the citadel was ready to beat them 
off. That she besought the guide Joseph to 
fly for safety as she had betrayed his plan, a 
story which he would not listen to. At last, 
when she found that arguments and beseeching 
were of no avail, she had cried in an excited 
manner that through her the citadel should 
not be taken by the enemies of her country, 
and drawing a pistol from her pocket had fired 
it in the air. A tremendous volley from the 
walls of the lunette, and a well- organized rush 
from the garrison, was the answer. A fearful 
fight ensued, in which both parties paid heavily 
with their blood, ximong the dead next day 
there was found the body of poor Marian, with 
a cairn smile of contentment upon her pale 
lips. Half the garrison wept as she was buried, 
and the simple cross that was erected on her 
grave — for they would have her buried within 
the w^alls — was bought by the hard-earned 
pence of the rough feil.ow^s who had found in 
her the only link to a life of more gentleness 
and purity than they ever knew before or after- 
wards. 


RELEASED. 

A little low-ceiled room. Eour w’-alls 
Whose blank shut out all else of life, 
And crowded close within their bound 
A world of x>ain, and toil, and strife. 

Her world. Scarce furthermore she knew 
Of God’s great globe, that wondrousiy 
Ou trolls a glory of green earth, 

And frames it with the restless sea. 

Four closer walls of common pine; 

And therein lying, cold and still, 

The weary flesh that long hath borne 
Its patient mystery of ill. 


Regardless now of work to do, 

No queen more careless in her state, 
Hands crossed iu an unbroken calm ; 

For other hands the work may wait. 

Put by her implements of toil ; 

Put by each coarse, intrusive sign ; 

She made a Sabbath when she died, 

And round her breathes a rest divine. 

Put by at last, beneath the lid, 

The exenq^ted liaiids, the tranquil face; 
Uplift her in her dreamless sleep, 

And bear her gently from the xflace. 

Oft she hath gazed, with wistful eyes, 

Oft from that threshold, on the night; 
The narrow bourne she crosseth now ; 

She standetli in the Eternal light. 

Oft she hath pressed, with aching feet, 
Those broken steps that reach the door; 
Henceforth, with angels, she shall tread 
Heaven’s golden stair for evermore! 

Mrs. a. D. T. Whitxey, 


THE CZAR AND CZAEOWITZ. 

A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 

During the tumults in Russia, when the 
Princess Sophia’s intrigues to avail herself of 
I wan’s imbecility were defeated by Peter the 
Great, several ancient Boyars withdrew to their 
country-houses in disgust or fear. Mierenhoflf, 
one of this number, had a mansion about 
twelve versts from the metropolis, and resided in 
very strict retirement, with his only daughter 
Feodorowna. But this beautiful young Mus- 
covite had accompanied her father with more 
reluctance than he suspected, and contrived to 
solace her solitude by frequent visits from her 
affiiinced husband, Count Biron, one of the 
Czar’s body-guard. Though her lover laid 
claim to a title so sacred, his attachment to 
the imperial court, and the kind of favouritism 
he enjoyed there, had created a jealousy not 
far from rancour in Mierenhoff. Mixing pri- 
vate feuds with political secrets, he devised a 
pretext to dismiss the young captain of the 
guard from all pretension to his daughter; but 
the young couple revenged themselves by clan- 
destine disobedience. 

On one of the nights dedicated to their 
meetings, the Boyar chose to visit his daugh- 
ter’s apartment with an affectation of kindness. 
She, apprised of his intention only a few 
moments before, conveyed her lover into a large 
chest, or press, in the corner of her room, and 
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cloying’ tlie lid, covered it with her mantle, 
that he might obtain air by lifting it occa- 
sionally. But the i^oyar unhappily chose to 
take his seat upon it ; and after a long stay, 
which cost his daughter inexpressible agonies, 
departed witliout intimating any suspicion. 

Feodorowna sprang to raise the lid of her 
coffer, and sa'iv Biron entirely lifeless. What 
a spectacle for an afhanced wife! — but she had 
also the feelings of an erring daughter, con- 
scious tliat detection must be her ruin. She 
liad strength of mind enough to attempt every 
possible means of restoring life ; and when all 
failed, to consider wdiat might best conceal the 
terrible circumstances of his death. She could 
trust no one in her father’s household except 
his porter, an old lialf-savage Tartar, to whom 
he had given the name of Usbeck, in allusion 
to his tribe. But this man had taught her to 
ride, reared her favourite wolf-dog, and showm 
other traits of diligent affection which invited 
trust. Feodorowna descended from the lofty 
window of her room by the ladder Biron had 
left there : and creeping to the porter’s hut, 
awakened him to crave his help. It was a | 
fearful hazard, even to a Russian female, little 
acquainted with the delicacies of more polished 
society; but the instinct of uncorrupted nature 
is itself delicate, and the Tartar manifested it by 
listening to his distressed mistress with an air 
of humble respect. He followed to her chamber, 
removed the dead body from its untimely bier, 
and departed with it on his shoulder. In an 
hour he returned, but gave no answer to her 
questions, except that ^‘All was safe.” She 
put a ring containing a rich emerald on his 
finger, forgetting the hazard and unfitness of 
the gift. His eye flashed fire; and making a 
hasty step nearer, he seemed disposed to offer 
some reply; but as suddenly turning his back, 
and showing only half his tiger-like profile 
over his shoulder, he left Feodorowna in silence, 
and with a smile in which she imagined strange 
meaning. 

The absence of the captain of the imperial 
guard could not be undiscovered long, and it 
was not difficult for his family to trace his 
nightly visits to his bride. But there all clue 
ceased; and after some mysterious hints at the 
secret animosity of her father, the search seemed 
to die away. An. extraordinary circumstance 
renewed it. Biron’s body w^as found near the 
imperial city, with a small poignard buried in 
it, bearing this label round the hilt — The. 
vengeance of a Strelitz, ” The sanguinary sacri- 
fice of the Strelitz regiment by Peter’s orders, 
for their adherence to his sister Sophia, ap- 
peared to explain this inscription; and the 


friends of Count Biron instantly ascribed his 
fate to the scattered banditti formed by the 
survivors of this proscribed regiment. Feodor- 
owna, though not the least surprised at the 
incident, was the only one who rejoiced, as she 
felt the security it gave to her secret. Her 
father preserved an entire silence and Impene- 
trabie indifference on the subj ect. The emperor, 
notwithstanding the eccentric zeal of Ms at- 
tachments, chose to leave Ms favourite’s fate 
in an obscurity bethought useful to his politics 
and scandalous to his enemies. 

Six months passed in secret mourning on 
Feodorowna’s part ; and her father usually 
spent his evenings alone after his return from 
hunting. One night, as he sat half-dreaming 
over his solitary flagon, he saw a man standing 
near his hearth in a dark red cloak, with a fur 
cap bordered with jewels, and a black velvet 
mask over his face. The Boyar had m much 
good sense as any Russian nobleman of that 
age, and as much courage as any man alone, 
or with only his flask by his side, can reason- 
ably show. And probably he owed to his flask 
the firmness of his voice, when he asked this 
extraordinary visitor whence he came. The 
j stranger familiarly replied, that he could not 
answer the question. 

Have you no name?” 

‘‘ Hone, Boyar, fitting you to know ! — You 
have a daughter: I desire a wife; and you have 
only to name the price you claim for her.” 

The Muscovite blood of Mierenhoff rose at 
this insolent appeal, and he snatched up the 
silver whistle by which he usually summoned 
his attendants. 

Sound it, if you will,” said the strange 
visitor, ^'yoiir servants will have no ears, and 
mine have more than an equal number of 
hands. Mierenhoff J recollect this badge ” — 
and as he spoke he raised his sleeve, and dis- 
covered the form of a poignard indented in his 
arm. 

At the sight of this brand, which he well 
knew to be the symbol of the Strelitz con- 
federacy, Mierenhoff bowed his head in terror 
and silence. The unknown repeated his pro- 
posal for a wife, demanding an instant answer. 
The Boyar, full of astonishment and dismay, 
endeavoured to evade the demand, by alleging 
the impossibility of answering so promptly for 
Ms daughter.” 

understand your fears, Mierenhoff: your 
daughter herself shall determine, if I am 
allowed to speak with her alone one quarter of 
an hour.” Some more conversation passed, 
which determined Mierenhoff’s compliance. 
The Strelitz, for such he now considered his 
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guest,, rose suddenly from liis cliair. do 
not ask you,” iic said, conduct me to your 
daughter’s apartment — I. know where it is situ- 
ated, and by what means to enter it. Neither 
do I ask you to wait here patiently till my re- 
turn. You dare not folloto me, ” 

He spoke truth; and had the Boyar dared to 
follow liini, his surprise would not have been 
lessened by the unhesitating' boldness of the 
stranger’s steps through the avenues of his 
house, and the intricate staircases that led to 
Feodorowna’s chamber. 

The young countess w^as alone in sorrowful 
thought when her extraordinary visitor entered. 
His proposal was made to her in terms nearly as 
concise as to her father. When she started up to 
claim help from her servants, he informed her 
that her father’s life and reputation were at his 
mercy, not less than her own; adding, You 
are no stranger to the nengeance of a StreliizY 

Feodorowna shuddered at this allusion to the 
fate of a man whose widow she considered her- 
self, and his next words convinced her he not 
only knew the circumstances of Biron’s death, 
but all the secrets of their interviews. In 
little more than the time he mentioned, he re- 
turned to the Boyar’s presence, and announced 
his daughter’s assent. It was agreed that the 
unknown bridegroom should not remove his 
bride from her father’s roof, unless she volun- 
tarily consented to accompany him, nor visit 
her oftener than once in every month. He 
made a further condition, that the priest should 
be provided by himself, and the ceremony un- 
witnessed, except by the father of Feodorowna. 
To these, and to any other conditions, Mieren- 
hoff would have acceded willingly, hoping to 
elude or resist them when the day arrived. 
When the stranger rose to depart, he pointed 
to a timepiece which ornamented the Boyar’s 
table. 

^‘'I depend on your honour; and if I did 
not, T know my own power too well to doubt 
your obedience. Count twenty movements of 
this minute hand before you quit your seat 
after I am gone. ” 

So saying, lie disappeared, and the father- 
in-law elect of this mysterious man remained 
stupid with consternation and amaze till the 
period expired. 

What passed between the father and daughter 
cannot be explained. If he was surprised at 
her ready acquiescence, she was no less indig- 
nant at his tame surrender of his only child to 
a ruffian who had demanded her, she supposed, 
as the seal of some guilty confederacy. But 
this supposition wronged her father. Cowardly, 
yet not cruel, and ambitious, without sufficient 


craft, the Boyar was only enough advanced 
into the mysteries of the Strelitz faction to 
know that his own danger would be equally 
great whether he betrayed the conspirators or 
the government. This man had passed unop- 
posed among his servants, had learned all the 
secrets of his house, and must consequently 
possess means to purchase both. He felt him- 
self surrounded bj’’ an invisible chain, and by 
a mist which magnified, while it confused his 
fears. The Countess Feodorowna, frrjm whom 
he had expected the most eager questions and 
piercing complaints, was silent, sullen, and 
entirely passive. When the next midnight 
arrived, she sat by her father’s side, with her 
arms folded in her fur pelisse, and her loose 
hair covered with a mourning veil, while the 
Strelitz entered with a Greek priest. The rites 
of the Muscovite church were performed without 
opposition; and the father, with a sudden pang 
of remorse and horror, as if till then he had 
believed the marriage would have been pre- 
vented by some unknown power, resigned 
Feodorowna to her husband. She clung to 
' the Boyar, earnestly insisting on his part of 
the contract, while this mysterious son-in-law 
professed his faithful respect for all his pro- 
mises. 

“Depend on my word,” he added, “you 
will never be removed from your father’s house, 
except to take your seat on the throne of all 
the Russias. ” 

This was the first intimation ever given by 
him of his expectations or his rank; and cer- 
tain flattering hopes, which had always clung 
to the Boyar’s fancy, seemed on the verge of 
pi’obability. Perhaps this pretended Strelitz 
was the Czar himself, whose fondness for adven- 
ture and skill in political intrigue, had induced 
him to assume the garb and stamp of the con- 
federacy he meant to baffle. Feodorowna was 
not without ambition, and the diamond brace- 
let which her new husband placed on her wrist 
was woHhy to bind an empress’s hand. Every 
month, on the second day of the new moon, he 
appeared at her father’s supper-table, and de- 
parted before daylight; but by what means he 
gained ingress and egress was not to be dis- 
covered. The servants of the Boyar professed 
entire ignorance, nor did he venture to pro- 
secute his inquiries very strictly. But his 
daughter’s curiosity was more acute; and not- 
withstanding the solemn oath imposed on her 
to forbear from questions, and to respect the 
mask which covered his face, she resolved on 
trying the effect of female blandishment. Gra- 
dually, and by very cautious advances, she 
tempted the Strelitz to exceed his studied tern- 
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perance at a supper prepared with unusual 
care. Her music and her smiles were not 
wholiy without effect, and he suddenly said, 
you know, Peodore, I had never seen 
or desired to see you, if Biron had not talked 
of your beauty with such passionate fondness 
among my guards. He piqued my fancy, for 
he seemed to act the part of the English Athel- 
woid to the island-king Edgar, and his fate 
was not far unlike.” 

At this allusion to her first husband’s affec- 
tion and tragic end, Peodoiwna shrunk in 
horror, scarcely suppressed by the secret hope 
this speech justified. He spoke of his guards, 
and compared himself to a sovereign prince. 
The inference was natural, and the pride of 
her heart increased the beauty of her coun- 
tenance. He filled another cup of cognac to 
the brim, and holding it to her lips, bade her 
wish health to the Emperor of Eussia at the 
same hour next night. There was a cold and 
stony dampness in his hand, which did not 
agree with the purple light in his eyes. He 
quitted her instantly, for the first cock had 
crown and day was breaking; but she resolved 
that day should end her uncertainty. 

Dull in intellect and selfish in heart, her 
father had little claim to her confidence; but 
his life, perhaps her sovereign’s, might be in- 
volved in the desperate plots of the Strelitz ; 
faction. She covered herself in a common ' 
woollen garment and a peasant’s hood, deter- ! 
mining to seek the emperor in Moscow, and 
beg a pardon for her husband and her father 
as the price of her discovery. Thus resolved, 
and not without hope of a still higher price, 
she left her chamber unseen and visited the 
hut of his Tartar servant. She asked him 
whether he dared depart from her father’s 
house and accompany her to Moscow on foot. 
The old man answered by filling a wallet Avith 
provisions; and digging up a square stone 
which lay under his pillow, took three rubles 
and the emerald ring from beneath it, and put 
them into his mistress’s hand. 

This is all yon have in the world, Usbeck!” 
said the young countess, ^^and I may never 
repay you.” 

"'No, not all,” he answered; have still 
the axe which split the trees for you when you 
ate the wild bees’ honey. ” There needed no 
farther assurance of his faith to the child of 
his master. 

The travellers entered Moscow before noon, 
but the emperor was absent from hjs palace. 
'^What is your business with Mm?” asked a 
man of meagre and muscular figure, who stood 
in a plain mechanic’s dress near one of the 


gates. Feodorowna ansAvered that she had a 
petition of great importance to present to him. 
The stranger perused her countenance, and 
advised her to AA'ait till the captain of the 
guards appeared. 

That would aA^ail nothing,” said she; I 
must see him and deliver this paper into his 
own hands.” 

Why not into mine?” returned the ques- 
tioner, rudely snatching the paper and thrust- 
ing himself behind the gates : but not so rapidly 
as to escape a blow levelled at his head by 
Usbeck. 

^^Keep that bloAv in mind, my good friend,” 
said the thief, laughing, ‘'^I shall not forget 
my part of the debt.” And sliiy twitching 
the long lock Achich hung behind IJsbeck’s ear 
in the Black Cossack’s fashion, he disappeared. 

Feodorowna stood resolutely at the gatcAvay 
of the palace, still expecting to see the empe- 
ror, and determining to communicate all that 
had happened to herself, her first husband, 

! and her father. Presently the artizan returned 
' again, and laying his hand familiarly on her 
i arm, Avhispered:— 

“ The emperor is in the guard-house, follow 
me!” 

There was an expression, an ardent and full 
authority in his eye which instantly announced 
his rank. She Avas going to kneel, but he 
prevented her. “Be of good cheer, Feodo- 
rowna! your husband is greater and less than 
he appears. Eeturn home and drink the 
Emperor of Eussia’s health to-night, as he 
commanded.” 

Usbeck stood listening anxiously near his 
mistress; and Avhen she turned to him with a 
smiling countenance, beckoned her to folloAv 
him. But it was too late: a guard of tAvelve 
men had draAvn up behind, and now surrounded 
them. They AAmre forcibly sepai'ated, and each 
conveyed to prison, Avhere sentinels, regularly 
changed, attended till about the eleventh hour 
of the next day, wdien tAVO persons in the habit 
of Eussian senators entered and conducted 
FeodoroAvna to another room in tlie fortress. 
This room was filled with senators; and a 
bishop, Avhose face she recognized, stood near 
a couch on AA^hich a young man sat with silver 
fetters on his hands. His dress was slovenly 
and squalid, but his person tall and well-made; 
his complexion healthfully brown, and his eyes 
and hair of a brilliant black. Another man, 
whose form and countenance were entirely 
muffled, stood behind the group, but suffi- 
ciently near to direct and observe them. 

Count Tolstoi, the chief senator, obeyed a 
glance from his eye; and addressing himself 
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to the manacled prisoner, said, in a low and 
respectful voice, “ Does your highness know 
this woman?” He answered in German, and 
the muffled man gave a signal to the bishop, 
who approached the couch, and joining the 
hands of Eeodorowna to the prisoner, declared 
their marriage lawful from that hour, but from 
//Aoi only. 

Though the face of her husband had been 
concealed from her during their mysterious 
intercourse, Peodorowna knew the strong, stern 
voice, the dark hair and eyes, and the perfect 
symmetry of this unknown prisoner; and her 
heart smote itself wffleii the letter she had 
w'rifcten to the emperor was read aloud to him. 
He made no reply, and the witnesses of tliis 
strange ceremony laid before him another 
paper, stating, that finding himself unqualified 
for government, he disclaimed all right of suc- 
cession to the crown, acknowdedging his brother 
Peter its lawful heir. He signed it with the 
same unbending countenance : and thestanders- 
by having each repeated an oath of allegiance 
to the chosen successor, departed one by one, 
solemnly bowing their heads to the bishop and 
the muffled man who stood at his right hand. 
They, with Peodorowna, were then left alone 
in the room, until a signal-bell had sounded 
twice. A man whom she knew to be Field- 
Marshal Wreyde entered as it tolled the last 
time, bearing a silver cup and cover. His 
countenance was frightfully pale, and he stag- 
gered like one convulsed or intoxicated. The 
prisoner fixed his eyes sternly on Peodorowna, 
and bowing his head to the muffled stranger, 
took it with an unshaking hand and emptied 
it to the last drop. While he held it to his 
lip.s, the bishop opened a long official paper, 
but the prisoner interrupted him — 

“ I have already heard my sentence of death, 
and know this is its execution.” 

Even as he spoke, the change in his com- 
plexion began, and Peodorowna, uttering dis- 
mal screams, was forced from his presence. 
Five days after she was carried in a covered 
litter to the church of the Holy Trinity, wfflere 
a coffin lay in state under a pall of rich gold 
tissue. Her conductor withdrew into the dark- 
ness of the outer aisle, leaving her to contem- 
plate the terrible conclirsion of her father’s 
ambitious dreams, and the last scene of human 
greatness. But she was yet uncertain how 
far the guilt of the detected faction had ex- 
tended, and whether he w'lio lay under the 
splendid pall, and had once called himself her 
husband, was the treacherous governor of 
Siberia, Prince Gagarin, or a still more illus- 
trious criminal. There was no name upon the 


[ velvet covering of the coffin, no banner, no 
'i armorial bearing; and the attendant, seeing 
j the silent and stony stupor of the miserable 
; widow, conducted her compassionately back to 
! the covered litter. It conveyed her to a con- 
vent, where, a few' hours after her arrival, a 
w'hite veil was presented to her, with this man- 
date, bearing the imperial signet of Peter the 
Great. 

“ The wddow of Alexis, Czarowdtz of Eussia, 
could enter no asylum less than the most 
sacred and distinguished convent of the empire. 
It is not her crime that he instigated foreign 
sovereigns and Russian renegades to assassinate 
his father, depose his mother-in- law', and expel 
his kindred. Neither is it her crime that her 
father was the dupe of a faction, w^hose only 
purpose w'as to elevate a man fond of the vices 
I of the low'est herd, and therefore fit to be their 
leader. Nor can a woman, bold enough to 
risk the life of her husband, blame a father, 
whose justice required him to sacrifice his son. 
He spared him the shame of a public execution, 
and gave him a title to the tears of a lawful 
widow.” 

Thus perished Alexis, heir apparent of the 
widest empire and the most celebrated sovereign 
then existing in Europe. The decree that con- 
signed him to death was passed in the senate- 
house of Moscow by all the chief nobility and 
clergy, the high officers of the army and navy, 
the governors of provinces, and others of inferior 
degree, unanimously ; but referring the mode 
to his sovereign and father, w'hose extraordinary 
character, combining the sternness of a Junius 
Brutus with the romance of a Haroun Alras- 
cMd, enabled him to fulfil the terrible office of 
his son’s judge. But even Peter the Great had 
not hardihood enough to be a public execu- 
tioner; and his unhappy son, though his sen- 
tence might have been justified by the base- 
ness of Ms habits and associates, w'as never 
openly abandoned by his father. His death 
was’ ascribed to apoplexy, caused by shame and 
fear, at the reading of his sentence; and the 
Czar, with his Czarina Catherine, attended the 
funeral. Peodorowna died in the convent of 
Susdale, of which the former Czarina, mother 
of the Czarowitz, was abbess wdien he perished; 
and Hsbeck, her faithful servant, easily escaped 
from the prison of the emperor, wdio did not 
forget Ms blow'. Once on his w'ay from Moscow 
to Novogorod, attended only by four servants, 
Peter was stopped by a party of Eashbonicks, 
and leaping from his sledge, with a pistol 
cocked, demanded to know what they desired. 
One of the troop replied, he was their lord and 
master, and ought to supply the w'ants of his 
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destitute subjects. Tij e emperor knew Usbeck’s 
voice, and giving him an order for a thousand 
rubles on the governor of Novogorod, bade him 
go, and remember how Peter of Bussia paid his 
debts, either of honour or of justice. 


COUSIN WINNIE. 

[Gerald Massey, poet, born at Tring, Hertfordshire, 
29th May, 1828, His chief works are : Tlie Ballad of Babe 
C'hriiitnhel] Voices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love-, The 
War Wnit.^i Craiycrook Castle; HavdocBs 3Iarch; an6. 
d Tale, of Eternity, and other poems. He has also written 
works on The Secret BrarMt of Shakspere's Sonnets; and 
Cduceritiiaj Spiritualism. An edition of his collected 
poems, in two volumes, is published by Messrs, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trtibner, &: Co., under the title of Mv/ Lyri- 
cal Life, The following poem is included in the first 
volume. The Athenceum. says; “In Mr. Massey we have a 
genuine songster— a man whose imagination throws out i 
images in sonorous words, each full and fitting to the | 
other perfectly, so that sound and image seem identical”.] 

The glad spring-green gi’ows luminous 
W"ith coming Summer’s golden glow; 

Merry Birds sing as they sang to us 
In far-off seasons, long ago : 

The old place brings the young Dawn back, 
That moist eyes mirage in their dew ; 

My heart goes forth along the track 
Where oft it danced, dear Winnie, with you. 

A world of Time, a sea of change, 

Have rolled between the paths we tread, 

Since you were my “ Cousin Winnie and I 
Was your own little^ good little N'ed.''^ 

There’s where I nearly broke my neck, 
Climbing for nests ! and hid my pain : 

And then I thought your heart would break, 

To have the Birds put back again. 

Yonder, with lordliest tenderness, 

I carried you across the Brook ; 

So happy in my arms to press 
You, triumphing in your timid look: 

So lovingly you leaned to mine 
Your cheek of sweet and dusky red: 

You were my ‘‘ Cousin Winnie,’^ and I 
Was your “ own little^ good little Nedf^ 

My Being in your presence bask’d, 

And kitten-like for pleasure purr’d; 

A higher heaven I never ask’d, 

Than watching, wistful as a bird, 

To hear that voice so rich and low ; 

Or sun me in the rosy rise 

Of some soul-ripening smile, and know 
The thrill of opening paradise. 

The Boy might look too tenderly. 

All lightly ’twas interpreted : 

You were my “ Cousin Winnie,^’ and-I 
Was your “own little, good little Ned.*^ ' 


Ay me, but I remember how 
I felt the heart-break, bitterly, 

When the Well-handle smote your brow, 
Because the blow fell not on me ! 

Such holy longing fill’d my life, 

I could have died, Dear, for your sake; 

But, never thought of you as Wife ; 

A cure to clasp for love’s heart-ache. 

You entePd my soul’s temple, Dear, 
Something to worship, not to wed : 

You were my “ Cousin Winnie’’ and I 
Was your “ own little, good little Ned.” 

I saw you, heaven on heaven higher. 

Grow into stately womanhood ; 

Your beauty kindling with the fire 
That swims in proud old English blood. 

Away from me, — a radiant joy I 
You soar’d ; fit for a Hero’s bride : 

While I a Man in soul, a Boy 
In stature, shiver’d at your side ! 

You saw not how the poor wee love 
Pined dumbly, and thus doubly pled : 

You were my “ Cousin Winnie,” and I 
Was your little, good little Ned.” 

And then that other voice came in ! 

There my Life’s music suddenly stopp’d, 

Silence and darkness fell between 
Us, and my Star from heaven dropp’d. 

I led Him by the hand to jmu — 

He was my Friend— whose name you bear: 

I bad prayed for some gi'eat task to do, 

To prove my love. I did it, Dear ! 

He was not jealous of poor me ; 

Nor saw my life bleed under his tread : 

You wei*e my “ Cousin Wimiie” and I 
Was your “ oim little, good little Ned,” 

I smiled, Dear, at your happiness— 

So Martyrs smile upon the spears — 

The smile of your reflected bliss 
Fiasht from my heart’s dark tarn of tears ! 

In love, that made the suffering sweet, 

My blessing with the rest was given — 

“ God’s softest flowers kiss her feet 
On Earth, and croivn her head in Heaven.” 

And lest the heart should leap to tell 
Its tale i’ the eyes, I bow’d the head : 

You were my “ Cousin Winnie” and I 
Was your “ own little, good little Ned.” 

I do not blame you, Darling mine ; 

You could not know the love that lurkt 

To make my life so intertwine 
With yours, and with mute mystery workt. 

And, had you known, how distantly 
Your calm eyes would have lookt it down. 
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Darkling with all the majesty 
Of Midnight wearing her star-crown ,l- 
Into its virgin veil of cloud, ■ 

The startled dearness would have fled. , 
You were my Comin Winnie^^^ and I 
Was your “ ow'ti little^ good little Wed.” 

I stretch my hand across the years; 

^Eeel, Dear, the heart still pulses true;, 

I liave often ch'Op|)’d internal tears, 
Thinking the kindest thoughts of you. 

I have fought like one in iron, they said, 
Who through the battle follow’d me, 

I struck the Hows for you, and bled 
Within my armour secretly, 

Not caring for the cheers, my heart 
Far into the golden time had fled : 

You were my “ Cousin Wmme,” and I 
Was your “ little, good little Ned.^'' 

I sometimes see you in my dreams, 

Asking for aid I may not give : 

Down from your eyes the sorrow streams. 
And helplessly I look and grieve 
At arms that toss with wild heartache, 
jind secrets writhing to be told : 

I start to hear your voice, and wake. 

There’s nothing but the moaning cold! 
Sometimes I pillow in mine arms 
The darling little rosy head. 

You are my “ Cousin Wimiie,^^ and I 
Am your ‘‘ ouni Utile, good little NedC^ 

I wear the name of Hero now, 

And flowers at my feet are cast; 

I feel the crown about my brow-— 

So keen the thorns that hold it fast I 
Ay me, and I would rather wear 
The cooling green and luminous glow 
Of one you made with CWsIips, Dear, 

A many golden Springs ago. 

Your gentle fingei's did not give 
This ache of heart, this throb of head, 
When you were my “ Cousin Winnie,'' and I 
Was your ^^02vn little, good little Med.'' 

Unwearying, lonely, year by year, 

I go on laying up my love, 

I think God makes no promise here 
But it shall be fulfilled above ; 

I think my wild weed of the waste 
Will one day prove a flower most sweet; 
My love shall bear its fruit at last — 

’Twill all be righted when we meet ; 

An<l I shall find them gather’d up 
In pearls for you— the tears I’ve shed 
Since you were my “ Cousin Winnie," and I 
Was your “owji little, good little Med." 


' a ■ the HUM'OROUS MAN.i 

You shall know the man I speak of by the 
vivacity of Ms eye, the morn elastic” tread 
of his foot, the lightness of his brow, and the 
dawning smile of pleasantry in his countenance. 
The muscles of his mouth, unlike those of 
Monsieur M’elancholy (whose mouth has a 
‘^downward drag austere”), curl upward like 
a Spaniard’s mustachios. He is a man who 
cares for nothing so much as a mirtli-inoving 
jest;” give him that, and he has ^Hbod and 
raiment. ” He will not see what men have to 
care for, beyond to-day; and is for To-morrow’s 
providing for himself. He is also for a new- 
reading of Jonson’s old play of Every man 
in }m Hnmowr E' he would have it Every 
man In Humour. '' He leaves money and 
misery to misers; ambition and blood to -war- 
riors and highwaymen; fame to court-laureates 
and lord-mayors; honours to court-panders and 
city knights; the dread of death to such as are 
not worthy of life; the dread of heaven to 
those who are not good enough even for earth; 
the grave to parish-clerks and undertakers; 
tombs to proud -worms ; and palaces to paup- 
ers. 

It is enough for him if he may laugh the 

hours away;” and break a jest w'hcre tem- 
pers more humorous break a head. He would 
not barter with you one -wakeful jest for a 
hundred sleepy sermons; or one laugh for a 
thousand sighs. He says that if he could 
allow himself to sigh about anything, it 
would be that he had been serious wdien he 
might have laughed ; if he could w’ecp for any- 
thing, it would be for mankind, because they 
will not laugh more and lament less. Yet he 
hath tears for the orphan and the unhappy; 
but his tears die even where they are born — 
in his heart of hearts ;” he makes no show of 
them; like April showers, they refresh wdiere 
they fall, and turn to smiles, as ail tears will 
that are not selfish. His grief has a humanity 
in it which is not satisfied -with tears only; it 
' teaches him the diflerence between poverty and 
riches, between wealth and -want, and moves 
his heart to pity and liis hand to charity. 
He loves no face more than a smiling one; a 
needlessly serious one serves him for the kindl- 
ing of his wit, as cold flints strike out sparks 
of fire. 

His humour shows itself to all men and on 


1 From ^‘^The Posthumous Papers, Facetious and 
FancifiU, of a Person lately about Town.” London. 
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till occasions. I found him once bowing on 
the stairs to a poor <a]armed wretch of a rat, who 
was cringing up in a corner; he was offering 
him the retreat honourable, with a polite 
''After you, sir, if you would oblige me.” I 
settled the point of etiquette by kicking the 
rat down stairs, and received a frown from my 
humane friend for my impatient inhumanity. 
It must have been my humorous friend, and 
not the atrabilarious Bard of Twickenham, 
who, coming to a corn-field, pulled off his hat, 
and bowing profoundly, requested of his 
wheaten audience, that, as he was a poor poet, 
they would lend him their ears. 

His opinions of men and things have some 
spice of singularity in them. He conceives it 
to be a kind of puppyism in pigs that they 
wear tails. He defines a great-coat to be a 
modern Spe7iser, in folio, with tailpieces. He 
calls Hercules a man-midwife, in a small way 
of business, because he had but twelve labours. 
He can tell you why Horace ran away from 
the battle of Philippi: it was to convince the 
Romans that he was not a lame poet. He de- 
scribes critics to be a sort of doorkeepers to the 
temple of Fame; and says it is their business 
to see that no persons slip in with holes in 
their stockings, or paste buckles foi* diamond 
ones — not that they always perform this duty 
honestly. 

He is a polite man, though a wit— which is 
not what wits usually are; they would rather 
lose a life than a joke. I have heard him ex- 
press his detestation of those wits who sport 
with venomed weapons, and wish them the 
fate of Laertes, who, in his encounter with 
Hamlet, had his weapon changed, and w^as 
himself wounded with the poisoned foil designed 
for his antagonist. I mean by saying he is a 
polite man that he is naturally, not artifici- 
ally polite ; for the one is but a handsome, 
frank-looking mask, under 'which you conceal 
the contempt felt for the person you seem most 
diligent to please; it is a gilt-edged envelope 
to a blank valentine ; a shell without a nut ; a 
courtezan in a fair Quaker’s chaste satinity and 
smooth sleekness; the arch devil in a domino;— 
the other is, as he describes it, taking the hat 
and cloak of your heart off, and standing un- 
covered and unconcealed in the presence of 
worth, beauty, or any other amiable quality. 
Thus he unites humour with seriousness, and 
serio usness w^ith humour. 

In short, he is a humane man; and human- 
ity is the only true politeness. I have seen 
him ridicule that politeness which contents 
itself with bowing and bending the back very 
humorously. In walking through his garden, 


a tree or tall flower, touched by the passing 
wind, bowed its head to'wards him: his hat 
was immediately off, and the bow returned 
with an old-school ceremoniousness and eti- 
quette that would perhaps have cured Lord 
Chesterfield, that fine polisher of exteriors, of 
some of his hollow notions of manners. In 
this spirit I saw him bow very profoundly to 
the giants as he passed under St. Diinstan’s 
church. He had asked his friend what was 
the hour; but before he could reply the giants 
had informed him; " Thank you, gentlemen,” 
said he, bo'vving to them with a graceful 
humour. 

At dinner there is but one glass on the table: 
his lady apologizes for her seeming negligence; 
— "Time, my dear, hath no more than one 
g'lass; and yet he contrives to see all his guests 
under the table — kings, lord-mayors, and pot- 
boys.” 

If he lends you a book, for the humour of 
the thing he -will request you, as you love a 
clean conscience, to make no thumb-and-butter 
references in the margin; and will, moreover, 
ask you w'hether you have studied that modern 
I "art of book-keeping,” which has superseded 
the " Italian method,” namely, of never re^ 
turning the books you borro-w? 

His wit is what he describes the true wit to 
be ; it is brilliant and playful as a fencing foil; 
it is as pointed too, and yet it hurts not ; it is 
as quick at a parry, and as harmless at a 
thrust. But it were a vanity in me to attempt 
to portray my humorous friend. His likeness 
cannot be taken; you might as well hope to 
paint thecameleon of yesterday by thecameleon 
of to-day; or ask it as a particular favour of 
a flash of lightning to sit for half an hour for 
a whole-length portrait; or Porteus to stand 
while you chiselled out a personification of 
Immutability. I cannot reflect back, by my 
dim mirror, the "flashings and outbreakings 
of his fiery mind,” when he is in ■what he 
terms "excellent fooling” (but it is, to my 
thinking, true wisdom) ; sparkle follows sparkle, 
as spark followed spark from the well-be- 
thumped anvil of patten-footed Yulcan. 

This is the humorous, and therefore happy 
man. Dost envy him, thou with the rugged 
brow, and pale, dejected cheek? When for- 
tune frowns at thee, do thou laugh at her? it 
is like laughing at the threatenings of a bully; 
it makes her think less of her power over 
thee. Wouldst thou be such a man, single- 
hearted Selfishness, who hast no sympathy 
with the suffering, no smile with the happy? 
Feel less for thyself and more for others, and 
the happiness of others shall make thee happy. 


ANSTBE FAIR. 


AFSTER FAIR. 

[Williain. Tennant, born in Anstnither, Fife, 17S4; 
died loth October, 1S4S. in early childhood ho lost 
the uae of his feet, and he was compelled to iise crutches 
all his life. This misfortune left him little choice of a 
profession, and his brightest prospect was to become the 
teacher of a country school. He possessed a natural 
aptitude for the acquirement of languages, and almost 
unaided made himself master of the classic, the prin- 
ci])a] modern and eastern tongues. In 1335 he was 
appointed iwofessor of oriental languages in tlie Univer- 
sity of St, Andrews. He was the author of several 
valuable educational vrorks, and of a number of poezns 
and dramas. He is best known, however, by his Amter 
Fair, which fiz”st ajjpeared in 1812, It is a humorous 
poem, descriptive of Scottish manners, with the Fair and 
“ Maggie Lauder ” as the leading theme. The events are 
supposed to take place in the time of James V., although 
anachronisms are avowedly introduced to heighten the 
fun by their incongruity. ] 

Say Muse, who first, who last, on foot or steed 
Came candidates for Maggie to her town ? 

St Andrews’ sxzrightly students first pi*oceed. 

Clad in their foppery of sleeveless gown ; i 

Forth whistling from Salvador’s gate they speed 
Full many a mettlesome and fiery iown, 

Forgetting Horace for a while and Tully, 

And mad t’ embag their limbs and leap it beautifully. 

For ev’n in Learning’s cobweb’d halls had rung 
The lozid repoz-t of Maggie Laudee’s fame, 

And Pedantry’s Greek-conning clum.sy tongue, 

In songs had wagg’d, izi honour of her name ; 

Up from their mouldy books and tasks had spznmg 
Bigent and Magistrand to tz.y the game ; 

Prelections ceas’d ; old Alma Mater slept. 

And o’er his silent rooms the ghost of Wardiaw wept. 

So down in troops tize red-clad students come 
As kittens blithe, a joke- exchanging crew, 

Aizd in their hetnls bear learned Greece zmd Rome, 

And haply Cyprus in their bodies too; 

Some on their journey pipe and play; and sozue 
Talk long of Mag, how fair she was to view, 

And as they talk (ay me ! so much the sadder) 

Backwards they scale the steps of hoziest Plato’s ladder, ^ 

Kext from the welhair’d ancient towm of Grail, 

Go out her craftsmen with tumultuous din, 

Her wiiid-bleaeh’d fisliei-s, stiu'dy -limb’d and Imle, 

Her in-kneed tayiors, gzirrulous and thin ; 

And some are flush'd with horns of jiithy ale. 

And some are fierce with drams of smuggled gin, 

While, to augment his drowth, each to his jaws 
A good Grail's capon 2 holds, at w'hich he rugs and 


1 The student wishing to understand this ladder may 
consult Plato, Conviv. tom. 3, page 211 of Serrard’s 
edit. 

A Grail’s Ciipon is a dried haddock. 


And from Kingsbanis and hamlet^ clep’d of boars. 
And farms around (their names too Joizg to add) 
Sally the villagers and hinds in scores, 

Tenant, and laird, and hedger, hodden-clad. 

Bolted are all the East-nook houses’ doors ; 

Bv'n toothless wives pziss west^vazd, tott’ring glad. 
Propping their trendious limbs on oaken stay, 

And in their red plaids dress’d as if ’twere Sabbath day. 

And bare -foot lasses, on whose ruddy face 
Unfurl’d is health’s rejoicing banner seen, 

Trick’d in their Sunday mutches edg’d with lace, 
Tippets of white, and frocks of red and green. 

Come ti-ipping o’er the roads witli jocund pace. 

Gay as May-morning, tidy, gim, and clean; 

Wliilst joggling at each wench’s side, her joe 
Cracks' many a rustic joke, his pow’r of wit to show. 

Then jnstling forward on the western road, 

Approach the folk of wind-swept Pittemveem, 

So num’rous that the highways, long and, broad, 

One waving field of gowns and coat-tails seem. 

The fat man puflBng goes, oppress’d with load 
Of cumb’rous flesh azid corpulezice extreme : 

The lean man bounds along, and, with his toes, 

Smites on the fat man’s heels that slow before him goes. 

St. Monance, Elie, and adjacent farms, 

Turn their mechanics, fishers, farmers, out ; 
Sim-burnt and shoeless school-boys rush in swarms, 
With childish trick, and revelry aizd shout : 

Mothera bear little children in their arms, 

Attended by their giggling dziughters stout ; 

Clowns, cobblers, cotters, tanners, weavez's, beaux, 
Hurry and hoj) along in clustei-s and in rows. 

And every husbandman, round Largo-law, 

Hath scrap’d his huge- wheel’d dung-caz-t fair and clean, 
Wherein, on sacks staff’d full of oaten straw, 

Sits the goodwife, Tam, Katey, Jock, and Jean ; 

In flow’rs and ribbons drest the horses draw 
Stoutly their creaking, cumbemome machine. 

As, on his cart-head, sits the goodmaii i>roud. 

And cheerily cracks his whip and whistles clear and 
loud. 

Then from her coal-pits Dysart vomits forth 
Her subterranean men of colour dzin, 

Poor human mould-waips, doozn’d to scrape in earth, 
Cimmerian people, strangers to the suzz; 

Gloomy as soot, with faces grim and swartli, 

They march, most sourly leering every one, 

A’'et very keen, at Anster loan to share 

The merriments and sports to be accomjzlish’d there, 

Kor did Path-head detain her wrangling race 
Of weavers, toiling at their looms for bread ; 

For now their slippery shuttles rest a space 
From fl>dng throzzgh their labyrinths of thread ; 

Their treadle-shakuzg feet now scour apace 
Thro’ Gallow town with levity of tread ; 
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So on they pass, -with sack in hand, full bent 
To tiy their sinews’ strength in dire experiment. 

And Jong Kirkcaldy from each dirty street 
Her nurn’rojis po])ulation eastward throws, 

Her roguish hoys with bare mistocking’d feet. 

Her rich ship-owners, gen’rons and jocose. 

Her prosp’rous merchants, sober and discreet, 

Her coxcombs pantaloon’d, and powder’d beaux, 

Her pretty lasses tripping on their great toes, 

With skins as wdiite as milk or any boil’d potatoes. 

And from ICinghora jump hastily along 
Her ferrymen and poor inhabitants : 

And the upland t hamlet, where, as told in song, 

Tam Lutar play’d of yore his lively rants, 

Is left disi)eoprd of her brose-fed throng, 

For eastward scud they now as thick as ants ; 
Dunfermline, too, so fam’d for checks and ticks. 

Sends out her loom-bred men with bags and Avalking- 
sticks. 

And market-maids, and apron’d wives, that bring 
Tiieir ginger-bread in baskets to the Fair, 

And cadgers with their creels, that hang by string 
From their Jean horse-ribs, rubbing off the hair, 

And crook -legg’d cripjdes, that on crutches swung 
Their shabby persons %vith a noble air, 

And fiddlers, with their fiddles in their cases, 

And packmen, witli their packs of ribboiis, gauze, and 
laees. 

And from Kinross, whose dusty streets, unpav’d, 

Are wHrl’d through heav’n on summer’s windy day. 
Whose plats of cabbage-bearing ground are lav’d 
By Leven’s waves, that clear as crystal play, 

Jog her brisk burghers, spnice and cleanly shav’d, 

Her sullen cutlers and her weavers gay, 

Her pioughboys in their botch’d and clumsy jackets. 
Her clowns, with cobbled shoon stuck full of iron taokets. 

Next ride on sleek-mau’d horses, bay or brown. 
Smacking tJieir whips and spuning bloodily, 

The writers of industrious Cupar town. 

Good social mortals, skill’d the pen to ply ; 

Lo ! how their garments, as they gallop down, 

Waving behind them, in the breezes fly; 

As upwax'd spurn’d to heav’n’s blue bending roof, 
Dash’d is the dusty road from every hounding hoof. 


TO-MOEROW. 

To-morrow you will live, you always cry; 

In what far country does this morrow lie, 

That ’tis so mighty long ere it arrive? 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow live? 

’Tis so far fetch’d, this morrow, that I fear 
’Twill be both very old and veiy dear. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say;. 

To-day itself 's too late, the wise lived yesterday. 
Martial tmnslaUd hy Coavlet. 


GEACE HUNTLEY. 

[Mrs. Anna Maria Hall, born in Wexford, 1S05, died 
in 1881. She married, iii 1824, Mr. S. C. Hall, the origi- 
nator and editor of tlie Art Journal and many otl^er 
important works. In conjunction with her husbaud 
she composed and edited about 300 volumes. Amongst 
her miscellaneous xvritings she has produced many 
books for children, and temperance tales— having power- 
fully advocated the temperance movement through.- 
out her literary life. Her chief works are : Sketcheii of 
Irish Character; Chronicles of a Schoolroom; The Buccan- 
eer; The Outlaw, a tale of the reign of James II. ; 
Uncle Horace; Lights and Shadows of Irish Character; 
The Groves of Blofrney ; 3Iarian, or a Young LIoM's 
Fortunes — ^translated into German and Dutch; Stories 
of the Irish Feasantry; The White Boy; A Woman's 
Story; Can Wrong he Right ? The Fight of Faith; Tales 
of Wonicm's Trials, &o. &tc. From the latter work we 
are permitted to quote the following tale. The late Itord 
Lytton said he considei*ed “Grace Buntley one of the 
best short stories ever Avritten.” A dramatic version 
of the stoiy Avas produced at the Adelphi Theatre with 
great success, M rs. Y ates playing the heroi ne. The Dublin 
University Magazine said of the Tales of Woman's Trials, 
“There 's about them a still and a solemn and holy 
beauty that is worthy of the sacred subject which they 
illustrate.’’] 

[Grace was the only child of Abel Barley the 
schoolmaster of Craythorpe. Mrs. Barley had 
died a foAA^ Aveeks after the birth of her daiightyer ; 
but Gi'ace, under her father’s care, had groAAm 
up a pure-minded and generous-hearted girl. 
She married Joseph Huntley, the handsomest 
youth ill the village; but he was also one of 
the idlest. Soon Grace was compelled to own 
that the evil reports about Joseph, to vdiich 
she had long refused credence, were not un- 
founded. Her husband was self -ind ulgent, and 
too fond of the ale-house. In the course of a 
few years she was subjected to many painful 
trials and to much disgrace. Still she strove 
hard to do her duty as avifeand mother: misery 
schooled her still more in the ways of virtue. ] 

In less than eight years after their marriage, 
her little family were entirely dependent upon 
her for support. The Avorkshop, filled Avith 
implements and materials for labour, had passed 
into other hands; and the pretty cottage,. AAuth 
its little flower-garden, Avas tenanted by a 
more industrious master. For months together 
Joseph used to absent himself from home, 
under the pretext of seeking employment. So 
ruined was his reputation, that no one in his 
own neighbourhood Avould intrust him with 
work; and he Avas but too AAdlling to follow the 
Avandering bent of his disordered mind. How 
he was really occupied during these excursions 
was a profound secret even to his wife. Some- 
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times he returned well dressed, and with plenty 
of inoney, w'hich he w^oiild lavish foolishly, 
in sudden hts of affection, upon his children. 
On other occasions he appeared with hardly 
sufficient clothes to cover him—poor, and suf- 
ering bodily and mental misery. Then, when 
irom her earnings he was provided and fed, he 
would again go forth, and neither be seen nor 
heard of for many months. 

When chid by her neighbours for the kind- 
ness with which she treated this reckless spend- 
thrift, she would reply calmly, “He is my 
husband — the father of my children; and, as 
such, can I see him want?” 

Prom the very day she had parted with her 
first portion of dress to pay the bakers bill, 
she had toiled unceasingly with her own hands 
for the benefit of her family. Mrs. Craddock 
could no longer say that she was unskilled in 
woman’s craft; to the astonishment of all, in 
a little time she was the most exquisite needle- 
woman in the neighbourhood. Nothing came 
amiss in the way of labour. Long before day- 
light she >vas busied with her housewiferj^— - 
the earliest smoke of the village was from the 
chimney of her neat though plain and scantily- 
furnished cottage; and so punctual was she in 
her engagements, that ‘‘‘'As true as Grace 
Huntley” became a proverb in Craythorpe, 
Humble yet exalted distinction ! — one that all 
desire — so few deserve! . . . 

One evening, after a sad interview with her 
father, Grace returned to her owm cottage. 
Ere she had crossed the threshold, a voice, | 
whose tones could not be mistaken, thrilled 
to her heart. It was that of her husband! 
He was standing before the fire, holding his 
hands over the flame; his figure seemed more 
muscular than ever, but its fine proportions 
were lost in the appearance of increased and 
(if the term may be used) coarse strength. 
His hair hung loosely over his brows, so as to 
convey the idea of habitual carelessness; and 
his tattered gai*ments bespoke the extreme of 
poverty. He turned slowdy round, as the ex- 
clamation of “Mother, dear mother!” burst 
from the lips of Josephine, who had l)een gaz- 
ing from a corner at her father, more than 
half afraid to approach him. 

One look — and one only — was enough to 
stifle all reproach, and stir up the affection of 
Grace’s heart. Want was palpably stamped 
upon his countenance; and, as her eye glanced 
rapidly over his figure, she shuddered at the 
alteration which a few months had accom- 
plished. Por some moments neither spoke; 
at last he advanced and held out his hand to 
her: as he walked she perceived that his feet 


were shoeless and bleeding. All his faults, 
his cruelties, were forgotten— she only remem- 
bered that he suffered, and was her husband: 
and she fell upon his bosom and wept bitterly. 

Whatever were the sins of Joseph Huntley, 
either before or after this period of his life, it 
is but justice to him to believe that the tears 
he that night mingled with his wife’s were 
those of a contrite heart. When she asked 
him how and where he had spent his time 
during the past months, he entreated her to 
forbear such questions for a little while, and 
that then he would satisfy her : but the period 
never came; and the dislike he evinced to afford 
her any information on the subject, together 
with his speedy relapse into intemperate and 
dissolute habits, checked her inquiries, and 
renewed her fears for the future well-doing of 
her eldest son. 

In the vicinity of gentlemen’s seats there 
are always a proportionate number of poachers; 
and it requires more than magisterial vigilance 
to restrain their devastations. Although it 
was impossible to fix a stigma of this kind on 
any paHicular person in the village of Cray- 
thorpe, there were two men, basket-makers by 
trade, who were strongly suspected of such 
practices. John and Sandy Smith lived to- 
gether in a wretched hut on the skirts of Cray- 
thorpe Common. No one knew whence they 
came. Lonely and reserved in their habits, 
they seldom mingled with the villagers. Little 
children loved not their approach; and the 
large Newfoundland dog at the “Swinging 
Hen” would never form acquaintance with 
them or their mongrel lurcher: the latter, to 
confess the truth, was as reserved as his masters, 
and made but few friendly overtures towards 
the nobler animal. The only thing connected 
with the strangers that made a respectable ap- 
pearance was a fleet and firm-footed black pony, 
which they maintained and treated with great 
care, for the ostensible purpose of hawking 
their brooms through the country; but people 
did talk; and, indeed, it was difficult to account 
for various petty peculations that had oc- 
curred; or how the landlord of the same 
“ Swinging Hen” obtained his exquisite French 
brandy. Grace learned with regret that an 
acquaintance had commenced, and quickly 
ripened into intimacy, between her husband 
and these men. Joseph was no sooner clothed 
and reinstated in his humble cottage, than his 
bad habits returned and his evil propensities 
grew stronger and stronger. 

Yet the ilLtemper so constantly manifested 
towards his wife and younger children was 
never extended to his eldest boy, who, happy 
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in tlie remoyal of all restraint^ and heedlcf?a of 
tlie misery ins conduct indicted on his aged 
grandfather, flung aside his books, and, careless 
of his mother’s injunctions, appealed to a higher 
power wjien he was reproved for his frequentty 
repeated faults, lie galloped on the Smiths’ 
pony, and made friends with their dog Covey: 
began by shooting sparrows and titmice with 
bow and" arrows, and ended by bringing home 
a hare as a present to his mother, which she 
resolutely refused to dress, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the son and the commands of 
his father. 

‘'Did you see or take any silver away from 
hence ? inquired Grace, who had been anxiously 
occupied in looking over her small chest of 
drapers. 

''How could we get at the drawer, mother?” 
replied Abel quickly, but reddening at the 
same time. 

" Oh, Abel ! ” exclaimed Josephine. 

"If you have taken the money, tell the 
truth,” enjoined his mother, in her clear, quiet 
voice. 

Abel made a sign of silence to his little sister. 
"Why should I take it?” he said sullenly at 
last. 

"Abel, Abel ! ” screamed Josephine, attempt- 
ing to put her hand on his mouth at the same 
time, "God will hate you if you lie! I saw I 
you take the money— all mother s white shil- 
lings; but I thought she bid you do so.” 

Grace turned slowly round from the table; 
her face was of an uneartlily paleness; no word, 
no sound passed from between her parted lips: 
but she stood, like the cold fixed statue of 
Despair, gazing upon her children, Josephine 
rose, and climbing on the table, endeavoured 
to win her mother’s attention, Gerald, the 
sickly brother, getting up from his chair, 
clasped and kissed her hand. With Abel, there 
was a struggle— not of long duration, but 
nevertheless powerful — the struggle of bad 
habit with good principle; the latter conquered, 
and he fell at his mother’s feet. 

"Forgive me — forgive me! God knows I 
am sorry. It was not for myself I took it — 
father told me — ” 

"Hush!” interrupted Grace, "do not say 
that before ihese "^ — and she pointed to the 
children; adding, with great presence of mind, 
"It was your, father’s money, if it was mine, 
Abel; but you ^vere wrong in not telling me of 
it. There, Josephine and Gerald, go into the 
lane, if you will; I wish to speak to your 
brother,” 

With almost inconceivable agony, this ex- 


cellent woman learned that her son was fhr 
gone in falsehood. His heart was opened by 
the sight of his mother’s distress; and it takes 
time to make a practised deceiver. With the 
earnestness of truth, he poured forth the wicked 
, knowledge he had acquired; and Grace shud- 
dered, while she prayed that the Almighty 
would watch over her son in this sore and 
dangerous extremity. 

And now came one of her bitterest trials. 
She had guarded xVbel from the effect of liis 
father’s sin, as an angel watches over the des- 
tinies of a beloved object, — unceasingly, but 
unseen. She had never alluded to her husband’s 
faults, nor even to his unkindness, before her 
children; yet now the time had arrived wlien 
she must rend the veil — she must expose his 
shame: and to whom? — to his own son! How 
it became her duty — her painful but imperative 
duty — -to caution Abel openly against his own 
father— against his influences and habits; and 
to show the child that the parent was guiding 
him in the way that ieadeth to destruction. 

If anything like justice has been done to 
the development of Grace Huntley’s character, 
this sacrifice will be appreciated. How many 
a deed of unostentatious but devoted virtue is 
performed beneath a peasant’s roof — amid the 
lanes and alleys of humble life, unknown to, 
or unheeded by, the world ! 

Huntley soon discovered that his wife had 
been influencing their child’s conduct; indeed, 
the sacred law of truth formed so completely 
the basis of her words and actions that she did 
not attempt for a moment to conceal it. 

"Then you mean to set yourself in opposition 
to me?” he said, all evil passions gathering at 
his heart and stoimiing on his brow. 

"Hot to you, but to your sins, Joseph,” was 
her meek but firm reply: whereupon he swore 
a bitter oath, that he would bring up his own 
child in the way which best suited him, and 
dared her interference. 

"As sure as you are a living woman,” he 
continued — with that concentrated rage which 
is a thousand times more dangerous than im- 
petuous fury — "as sure as you are a living 
woman, you shall repent of this! I see the 
wmy to punish your wilfulness : if you oppose 
me in the management of my children, one by 
one they shall be taken from you to serve my 
purposes! You may look for them in vain, 
until (he added with a fiendish smile) you 
read their names in the columns of the Hew- 
gate Calendar.” 

That night, as latterly had been his custom, 
he sallied forth about eight o’clock, leaving 
his home and family without food or money. 
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The eliihiren crowded round their mother’s 
knee to repeat their simple prayers, and retired, 
cold and hungry, to bed. It was near midnigh t 
ere her task was finished; and then she stole 
softly into her chamber, having first looked 
upon and blessed her treasures. Her sleep 
was of that restless, heavy kind which yields 
no refreshment; once she was awakened by 
hearing her husband shut the cottage*door; 
again she slept, but started from a horrid dream 
— or was it, indeed, reality-— and had her hus- 
band and her son Abel quitted the dwelling 
together ? She sprang from her bed, and felt 
on the pallet— Gerald was there; again she 
icit — she called — she passed into the next room 
— “Abel, Abel, my child! as you value your 
mother’s blessing, speak! ” There was no re- 
ply. A dizzy sickness almost overpowered 
her senses. Was her husband’s horrid threat 
indeed fulfilled — and had he so soon taken their 
child as his participator in unequivocal sin! 
She opened the door and looked out upon the 
night; it was cold and misty, and her sight 
could not penetrate the gloom. The chill fog 
rested upon her face like the damps of the grave. 
She attempted to call again upon her son, but 
her powers of utterance were palsied — her 
tongue quivered — her lips separated, yet there 
came forth no voice, no sound to break the 
silence of oppressed nature; her eyes moved 
mechanically towards the heavens — they were 
dark as the earth: — had God deserted her? — 
would he deny one ray, one little ray of light, 
to lead her to her child? Why did the moon 
cease to shine, and the stars withhold their 
brightness? Should she never again behold 
her boy — her first-born? Her heart swelled 
and beat within her bosom. She shivered 
with intense agony, and leaned her throbbing 
brow against the door-post, to which she had 
clung for support. Her husband’s words rang 
in her ears — “^One by one shall your children 
be taken from yon to serve my purposes!” 
Through the dense fog she fancied that he 
glared upon her in bitter hatred — his deep-set 
eyes flashing with demoniac fire, and his smile, 
now extending, now contracting, into all the 
varied expressions of triumphant malignity. 
She pressed her hand on her eyes to shut out 
the horrid vision; and a prayer, a simple prayer, 
rose to her lips: like oil upon the troubled 
waters, it soothed and composed her spirit. 
She could not arrange or even remember a form 
of words; but she repeated again and again 
the emphatic appeal, Lord, save me; I perish ! ” 
until she felt sutficieiit strength to enable her 
to look again into the night. As if hope had 
set its beacon in the sky, calmly and brightly 


the moon was now shining upon her cottage. 
With the sudden change, at once the curse and 
blessing of our climate, a sharp east wind had 
set in, and was roiling the mist from the 
canopy of heaven; numerous stars were visible 
where, but five minutes before, all had been 
darkness and gloom. The shadow passed from 
her soul — she gazed steadily upwards — her 
mind regained its firmness— her resolve was 
taken. She returned to her bed-room — dressed 
—and, wrapping her cloak closely to her bosom, 
was quickly on her way to the Smiths’ dwelling 
on Craytliorpe Common. 

The solitary hut was more than two miles 
from the village; the path leading to it broken 
and interrupted by fragments of rocks, roots 
of furze, and stubbed underwood, and at one 
particular point intersected by a deep and 
brawling brook. Soon after Grace had crossed 
this stream she came in view of the cottage, 
looking like a misshapen mound of earth; 
and upon peering in at the window, which 
was only partially lined by a broken shutter, 
Covey the lurcher uttered, from the inside, 
a sharp, muttering bark, something between 
reproof and recognition. There had, certainly, 
been a good fire, not long before, on the capa- 
cious hearth, for the burning ashes cast a lurid 
light upon an old table and two or three 
: dilapida,ted chairs; there was also a fowling- 
piece lying across the table; but it was evident 
none of the inmates were at home: and Grace 
walked slowly, yet disappointedly, round the 
dwelling till she came to the other side, that 
rested against a huge mass of mingled rock 
and clay, overgrown with long tangled fern 
and heather: she climbed to the top, and had 
not been many minutes on the lookout ere 
she perceived three men rapidly approaching 
from the opposite path. As they drew nearer, 
she saw that one of them was her husband; 
but where was her son ? Silently she lay among 
the heather, fearing she knew not what — yet 
knowing she had much to fear. The chimney 
that rose from the cabin had, she thought, 
eifectually concealed her from their view; but 
in this she was mistaken — for while Huntley 
and one of the Smiths entered the abode, the 
other climbed up the mound. She saw his 
hat within a foot of where she rested, and 
fancied she could feel his breath upon her 
cheek, as she crouched, like a frightened hare, 
more closely in her form; he surveyed the spot, 
however, without ascending further, and then 
retreated, muttering something about corbies 
and ravens; and, almost instantly, she heard 
the door of the hut close. Cautiously she crept 
down from her hiding-place; and, crawling 
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along the ground with stealth and >silence, 
iiiielt before the little window^ so as to observe, 
through the broken shuttei% the occupation of 
the inmates. The dog alone was conscious of 
her approach ; but the men were too seriously 
engaged to heed his intimations of danger. 

Merciful powers! — had Grace Huntley suf- 
fered so long, so patiently, only to witness such 
a scene! She almost wished that God in his 
mercy had stricken her with blindness,* she 
prayed for insensibility—for death — for any- 
thing save the knowledge now imparted with 
such fearful truth. Would that it were a dream ! 
]5ut no — the horrid proofs w^ere before her eyes 
— in her cars; and the one drop of comfort, 
the only one, was the information that her 
son had returned home by a shorter path — 
that the ruffians feared yet (oh, the import, 
the dreadful import, that little word carried 
wdth it!) — that they feared to trust him 
with all their secrets; they feared to bring him 
yet to their den. 

^‘Then there is hope for my poor child,” 
she thought, •‘‘and I can — I will save him!” 
With this resolve, she stole away as softly and 
as quickly as her trembling limbs would per- 
mit. The depredators revelled in their fancied 
security. The old creaking table groaned 
under the weight of food and ardent spirits; 
and the chorus of a wild drinking song broke 
upon her ear as returning strength enabled 
her to hasten along the rude path leading to 
Craythorpe. 

The first gray uncertain light of morning 
was visible through the old church-yard trees, 
as she came wdthin sight of her cottage. She 
entered quietly, and saw that Abel had not 
only returned, but was sleeping soundly by 
his brother’s side. 

Grace set her house in order — took the work 
she had finished to her employer — came back, 
and pi-epared breakfast, of which her husband, 
having by this time also returned, partook. 
Now he was neither the tyrant whose threat 
still rung in her ears, nor the reckless bravo ; 
of the common; he appeared that morning, at 
least so his wife fancied, more like the being 
she had loved so fondly and so long, 

“I will sleep, Grace,” he said, when their 
meal was finished — ‘U will sleep for an hour; 
and to-morrow we shall have a better break- 
fast,” He called his son into the bed-room, 
where a few words passed between them. 
Immediately after, Grace went into the little 
chamber to fetch her bonnet. She would not 
trust herself to look upon the sleeper; but her 
lips moved as if in prayer; and even her children 
still remembered that, as she passed out of the 


cottage- door, she had a flushed and agitated 
appearance. 

“Good morning, Mrs, Ilimtiey,” said her 
old neighbour, Mrs. Craddock. “Have you 
heard the news ? Ah ! bad people going — ” 

“True, true!” replied poor Grace, as she 
hurried onwards, “ I know — I heard it all ” 

Mrs. Craddock looked after lier; surprised 
at her abruptness. 

“I was coming down to you, Grace,” said 
her father, standing so as to arrest her progress; 
“I wished to see if there was any chance of 
the child Abel’s returning to his exercises; as 
this is a holiday, I thought — ” 

“Come with me,” interrupted Grace, “come 
with me, fiither; and we will make a rare 
holiday.” 

She hurried the feeble old man along the 
road leading to the rectory; but returned no 
answer to his inquiries. The servant told her, 
when she arrived at her destination, that his 
master was engaged — particularly engaged — 
could not be disturbed — Sir Thomas Parcel 
was with him; and as the man spoke, the study 
door opened, and Sir Thomas crossed the 
I hall. 

! “Come back with me, sir! ” exclaimed Grace 
Huntley, eagerly; “I can tell you all you want 
to know. ” 

The baronet shook oiF the hand she had laid 
upon his arm, as if she were a maniac. Grace 
appeared to read the expression of his coun- 
tenance. ‘ I am not mad, Sir Thomas Parcel, ” 
she continued, in a suppressed, tremulous voice; 
“not mad, though I may be so soon. Keep 
back these people and return with me. Mr. 
Glasscott knows I am not mad.” 

She passed into the study with a resolute 
step, and held the door for Sir Thomas to enter; 
her father followed also, as a child traces its 
mother’s footsteps, and looked around him 
and at his daughter with weak astonishment. 
One or two of the servants, who were loitering 
in the hall, moved as if they would have fol- 
lowed. 

“Back, back, I say,” she repeated, “I need 
no witnesses — there will be enough of them 
soon. Mr. Glasscott,” she continued, closing 
the door, “hear me while I am able to bear 
testimony, lest weakness — woman’s weakness 
— overcome me, and I falter in the truth. In 
the broom-sellers’ cottage across the common, 
on the left side of the chimney, concealed by 
a large flat stone, is a hole — there much of the 
property taken from Sir Thomas Purcel’s last 
night is concealed.” 

“ I have long suspected these men — Smith, 

I think they call themselves; yet they are but 
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two. Now, we have abundant proof that three 
men absolutely entered the house—----’’ 

“There was a third,” murmured Grace, 
almost iiiaudibly. 

^nVho?” 

“My — my — my husband 1” and, as she ut- 
tered the word, she leaned against the chimney- 
picce for support, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

The clergyman groaned audibly; he had 
known Grace from her childhood, and felt 
what the declaration must have cost her. Sir 
Thomas Piircel -was cast in a sterner mould. 
“ We are put clearly upon the track, Mr. 
Glasseott,” he said, “and must follow it forth- 
with; yet there is something most repugnant 
to my feelings in finding a woman thus herald 
her husband to destruction^ ” 

“ It was to save my children from sin,” ex- 
claimed Grace, starting forward with an energy 
that appalled them all: “God in heaven, whom 
1 call to witness, knows that though I would 
sooner starve than taste of the fruits of Ms 
wickedness, yet I could not betray the husband 
of my bosom to — to— I dare not think what! 
I tried- — I laboured to give my offspring honest 
bread; I neither asked nor received charity; 
with my hands I laboured, and blessed the 
Power that enabled me to do so. If we are 
poor, we will be honest, "was my maxim and 
my boast; but he — my husband, returned; he 
taught my boy to lie, to steal; and when I re- 
monstrated — when I prayed, Avith many tears, 
that he Avoiild cease to train our — ay, our child 
for destruction, he mocked — scorned — told me 
that, one by one, I should be bereaved of my 
children, if I tliArarfced his purposes; and that 
I might seek in vain for them through the 
world, until I saW' their names recorded in the 
book of shame ! Gentlemen, this was no idle 
threat — last night Abel Avas taken from 
me ” 

“I kriGAV there must have been a fourth,” 
interrupted Sir Thomas, coldly; “-we must 
have the boy also secured.” 

The w'retched mother, Avho had not imagined 
that any harm could result to her son, stood 
as if a thunderbolt had transfixed her— her 
hands clenched and extended — her features 
rigid and blanched — her frame perfectly erect, 
and motionless as a statue. The schoolmaster, 
during the w'hole of this scene, had been com- 
pletely bewildered, until the idea of his grand- 
child’s danger or disappearance — he knew not 
Avhich — took possession of his mind; and filled 
wdth the single thought his faculties had the 
poAver of grasping at a time, he came forward 
to the table at which Mr. Glasseott was seated; 


and, respectfully uncovering his gray hairs, 
his simple countenance presenting a strong 
contrast to the agonized iron-bound features 
of his daughter, he addressed himself to the 
worthy magistrate.*' — 

“I trust you will cause instant search to be 
made for the child Abel, AA’hom your reverence 
used kindly to regard wdtli especial favour. ” 

He repeated this sentence at least half-a- 
dozen times, while the gentlemen Avere issuing 
orders to the persons assembled for the appre- 
hension of the burglars, and some of the females 
of the family were endeavouiing to restore 
Grace to animation. At last Sir Thomas 
Parcel turned suddenly round upon Abel 
Barley, and in his stentorian tone haAvled out, 
“And Avho are you?” 

“The schoolmaster of Craythorpe, so please 
you, sir — ^^that young Avoman’s father — and 
one whose heart is broken!” 

So saying, he, burst into tears; and his AA’ail 
Avas very sad, like that of an afflicted child. 
Presently there w’as a stir among the little 
croAA'd — a murmur — and then tAA*o officers 
ushered Joseph Huntley and his son into the 
apartment. 

He walked boldly up to the magistrate’s 
table, and placed his hand upon it, before he 
perceived his Avife, to whom consciousness had 
not yet returned. The moment he beheld 
her, he started back, saying, “Whatever charge 
you may have against me, gentlemen, you can 
have none against that AA^oman.” 

“Nor have we,” replied Sir Thomas; “slie 
is your accuser!” 

The fine features of Joseph Huntley relaxed 
into an expression of scorn and unbelief. “ She 
appear against me! Not— not if I AA^ere to at- 
tempt to murder her!” he ansAA^ered firmly. 

“Grace!” exclaimed her father, joyfully, 
“here is the child Abel — he is found!” and 
seizing the trembling boy, Avlth evident exul- 
tation, he led him to her. The effect of this 
act of the poor simple-minded man Avas electri- 
cal — the mother instantly revived, but turned 
her face from her husband; and, entwdning her 
son in her arms, pressed him closely to her 
side. The clergyman proceeded to interrogate 
the prisoner; but he answered nothing, keeping 
his eyes intensely fixed upon his wife and 
child. In the meantime the officers of justice 
had been prompt in the execution of their duty : 
the Smiths were apprehended in the village, 
and the greater portion of the property stolen 
from Sir Thomas Pureel was found in the hut 
where Grace had beheld it concealed. 

When, the preparations AA^ere sufficiently for- 
ward to conduct the unfortunate men to prison. 
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Joseph Huntley advanced to his wife. The 
scornful, as well as undaunted, expression of 
his countenance had changed to one of painful 
intensity; he took her hand within his, and 
pressed it to his lips without articulating a 
syllable. Slowly she moved her face, so that 
their eyes at last encountered in one long 
mournful look. Ten years of continued suffer- 
ing could not have exacted a heavier tribute 
from Grace Huntley's beauty. Ho language 
can express the withering effects of the few 
hours’ agony; her husband saw it, and felt, 
perhaps for the first time, how truly he had 
once been loved, and how much of happiness 
he had sacrificed to sin. 

“’Twas to save my children)” was the only 
sentence she uttered, or rather murmured; and 
it was the last coherent one she spoke for many 
weeks. Her fine reason seemed overwhelmed. 
It was a sight few could witness without tears. 
The old father, tending the couch of his afflicted 
daughter, would sit for hours by her bedside, 
clasping the child Abel’s hand within his, and 
every now and then shaking his head when 
lier ravings were loud or violent. 

About fifteen years after these distressing 
events had agitated the little village of Cray- 
thorpe, an elderly woman, of mild and cheerful 
aspect, sat calmly reading a large volume she 
supported against the railing of a noble vessel 
that was steering its course from the shores of 
^^Merrie England,” to some land far over sea. 
The ocean was calm and clear — so very calm 
tliat it reflected, as if from a solid surface, every 
vapour that floated along the heavens; it was 
like sailing into a new world — a creation whose 
laws and boundaries must remain for ever 
unknown to us. How exciting to imagination ! 
So many fantastic forms revelled beneath the i 
transparent crystal, huge rocks looking like ^ 
castles, exaggerated by the watery distance; ! 
bleak Alpine landscapes stretching far away; 
and then the monsters of the deep moving in 
the solemn majesty of silence! — living things, ! 
without one sympathy for the earth about them; 
without a single feeling that we can compre- 
hend) — it may be, if our eyes do not weary, 
that, in fancy, we gaze deeper down, and strange 
unearthly forms are succeeded by deeps on 
deeps — the very eteimity of waters! — where 
we can see nothing but the blue abyss !~down 
“-down — down! It is a fearful thing to pass 
over their mysteries — a great lesson — this 
teaching us how little we really know of what 
exists around us — of the marvels that '^compass 
us in on every side,” — of the mighty miracles 
that are working day by day, night by night,' 


in the infinity of space. Many of the passengers 
on board this vessel laughed and talked, and 
speculated on the future, as if they already 
grasped the wealth of the Hew World, or had 
altogether forgotten the old : tlie solitary woman 
continued to read, and yet there was a sweetness 
and forbearance in the expression of her coun- 
tenance which gave assurance that she would 
close her book and reply, if any choose to 
question or speak to her. Two gentlemen, 
who were lounging on the quarter-deck, arm- 
in-arm, frequently passed her. The elder, in 
a peculiarly kind tone of voice, said, ‘^You 
bear the voyage well, dame ! ” 

''Thank God, yes, sir!” 

"Ah! you will soon wish yourself back in 
I Old England.” 

"I did not wish to leave it, sir; but duty 
compelled me. ” 

The gentlemen walked on. 

"Who is she?” inquired the younger. 

"A very singular woman. Her information 
transported for life a husband whom she loved, 
notwithstanding his crimes. She had, at that 
time, three children, and the eldest had already 
become contaminated by his father’s example. 
She saw nothing but destruction for them; her 
warnings and entreaties being alike unregarded ; 
so she made her election — sacrificed the hus- 
band, and saved the children!” 

"But what does she here?” 

"Her eldest son is now established m a 
small business, and respected by all who know 
him; her second boy, and a father whom her 
misfortunes reduced to a deplorable state of 
wretchedness, are dead; her daughter, a village 
belle and beauty, is married to my father’s 
handsome new parish-clerk; and Mrs. Huntley, 
having seen her children provided for, and by 
her virtues and industry made respectable in 
the Old World, is now on her voyage to the 
Hew, to see, if I may be permitted to use her 
own simple language, 'whether she can con- 
tribute to render the last days of her husband 
as happy as the firs,t they passed together.’ It 
is only justice to the criminal to say, that I 
believe Mm truly and perfectly reformed. ” 

"And on this chance she leaves her children 
and her country?” 

"She does! She argues that, as the will of 
Providence prevented her from discharging 
her duties together^ she must endeavour to 
perform them separately. He was sentenced 
to die; but, by my father’s exertions, his sen- 
tence was commuted to one of transportation 
for life; and I know she has quitted England 
without the hope of ever again beholding its 
white cliffs.” 



BEHAYIOUE. 


ALTHO’ THOU MAUH HEYEE BE 
MINE. . 


BY JOHN KEATS. 


BY BOBEET ElIBNS. 


Ko, BO, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolfs-baiie, tight-rooted, for its poisonous •wine 
Kor suffer tiiy pale forehead to be kiss’d 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine ; 

;5Iake not your rosary of yew-beiTie.s, 

Xor let tlie beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your niournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries ; 

For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 

And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear, 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear ; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting tear— -Jessy ! 


Altho’ thou maun, never be mine, 
Altho’ even hope is denied; 

Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 
Than aught in the world beside- 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 

And hides the green hill in an Aju'il shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies; 

Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Imprison her soft liand, and let her rave, 

And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 


I mourn thro’ the gay, gaudy day, 

As, hopeless, I muse on thy charms ; 

But welcome the dream o’ sweet slumber, 
For then I am lockt in thy arms— Jessy ! 


I guess by the dear angel smile, 

I guess hy the love-rolling e’e ; 

But why urge the tender confession 
’Gainst fortune’s fell cniel decree— Jessy 1 
Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear, 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear ; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting tear— Jessy ! 


She dwells with beairty — Beauty that must die ; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu ; and aching Pleasure nigh, 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous 
tongue 

Can hurst Joy’s grape against his palate fine; ' 

His soul shall taste the sadness of lier might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


BEHAVIOUR. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSONA 

Grace, Beauty, and Caprice 
Build this golden portal ; 

Graceful women, chosen men 
Dazzle every mortal: 

Their sweet and lofty countenance 
His enchanting food ; 

He need not go to them, tlieir forms 
Beset his solitude. 

He looketh seldom in their face, 

His eyes explore the ground. 

The green grass is a looking-glass 
Whereon their traits are forrnd. 
Little he says to them, 

So dances his heart in his breast. 
Their tranquil mien bei’eaveth him 
Of wit, of words, of rest. 

Too weak to win, too fond to shun 
The tyrants of his doom. 

The much deceived Endyniion 
Slips behind a tomb. 


LIFE’S CHASE. 

(FROM THE GERMAN OP SCHULTZE.) 

The chief of the huntsman is Death, whose aim 
Soon levels the brave and the craven ; 

He crimsons the field with the blood of his game. 

But the booty he leaves to the raven. 

Like the stormy tempest that flies so fast, 

O’er moor and mountain he gallops first; 

Man shakes 
And quakes 
At his bugle blasts 

But what boots it, my friends, from the himter to flee 
Who shoots with the shafts of the grave ? 

Par better to meet him thus manfully, 

The brave by the side of the brave I 
And when against us he shall tum his brand, 

With his face to his foe let each hero stand, 

, - And await 

His fate 

Prom a hero’s hand. 


The soul which animates Nature is not less 
significantly published in the figure, move- 
ment, and gesture of animated bodies, than in 
its last vehicle of articulate speech. This silent 


1 See the Casqnet, p. 227 , vol. i. A reviewer in Blacks 
wood says, *‘A more independent and original thinker 
can nowhere in this age be found,” 
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and subtile language is Manners; not what, 
hut hoit\ Life expresses. A statue has no 
tongue, and needs none. Good tableaux do 
not need declamation. ISTature tells cveiy 
secret once. Yes, but in man she tells it all 
the time, by form, attitude, gesture, mien, 
face, and parts of the face, and bj^^ the whole 
action of the machine. The visible carriage 
or action of the individual, as resulting from 
his organization and his will combined, we call 
manners. What are they but thought entering 
the hands and feet, controlling the movements 
of the body, the speech, and behaviour? 

There is always a best way of doing every- 
tliing, if it be to boil an egg. Planners are the 
happy ways of doing tilings; each once a stroke 
of genius or of love — now repeated and har- 
dened into usage. They form at last a rich 
varnish, with which the routine of life is washed 
and its details adorned. If they are superficial, 
so are the dew-drops which give such a depth 
to the morning meadows. Manners are very 
communicable; men catch them from each 
other. Consuelo, in the romance, boasts of the 
le.ssons she had given the nobles in manners, 
on the stage; and, in real life. Talma taught 
ISTapoleon the arts of behaviour. Genius in- 
vents fine manners, which the baron and the 
baroness copy very fa.st, and, by the advantage 
of a palace, betters the instruction. They 
stereotype the lesson they have learned into a 
mode. 

The power of manners is incessant — an ele- 
ment as unconcealable as fire. The nobility 
cannot in any country be disguised, and no 
more in a republic or a democracy than in a 
kingdom. Ko man can resist their influence. 
There are certain manners which are learned 
in good society, of that force that, if a person 
have them, he or she must be considered, and 
is everywhere welcome, though without beauty, 
■wealth, or genius. Give a boy address and 
accomplishments, and you give him the mas- 
tery of palaces and fortunes where he goes. 
He has not the trouble of earning or owning 
them : they solicit him to enter and possess. 
We send girls of a timid, retreating disposition 
to the boarding-school, to the riding-school, to 
the ballroom, or wheresoever they can come 
into acquaintance and nearness of leading per- 
sons of their own sex; where they might learn 
address, and see it near at hand. The power 
of a woman of fashion to lead, and also to daunt 
and repel, derives from their belief that she 
knows resources and behaviour not known to 
them; but wdien these have mastered her secret, 
they learn to confront her, and recover their 
self-possession. 


i Every day bears witness to their gentle rule. 
People who would obtrude, now^ do not oI,)trude. 
The mediocre circle learns to demand that 
which belongs to a high state of nature or of 
culture. Your manners are always under ex- 
amination, and by committees little expected 
— a police in citizen’s clothes— but are award- 
ing or denying you very high prizes when you 
least think of it. 

We talk much of utilities— but ’tis our man- 
ners that associate us. In hours of business 
we go to him who knows, or has, or does this 
or that which we want, and we do not let our 
taste or feeling stand in the way. But this 
activity over, we return to the indolent state, 
and wish for those we can be at ease with; 
those who will go where we go, whose manners 
do not offend us, whose social tone chimes with 
ours. When we reflect on their persuasive and 
cheering force; how they recommend, prepare, 
and draw people together; how, in all clubs, 
manners make the members; how manners 
make the fortune of the ambitious youth; that, 
for the most part, his manners marry him, and, 
for the most part, he marries manners ; when 
we think what keys they are, and to what 
: secrets; what high lessons and inspiring tokens 
of character they convey; and what divination 
is required in us, for the reading of this fine 
telegraph, we see what range the subject has, 
and what relations to convenience, power, and 
beauty. 

Their first service is very low — when they 
are the minor morals: but ’tis the beginning 
of civility — to make us, I mean, endurable to 
each other. We prize them for their rough- 
plastic, abstergent force; to get people out of 
the quadruped state; to get them washed, 
clothed, and set up on end; to slough their 
animal husks and habits; compel them to be 
clean; overawe their spite and meanness, teach 
them to stifle the base, and choose the generous 
expression, and make them know how much 
happier the generous behaviours are. 

Bad behaviour the laws cannot reach. So- 
ciety is infested with rude, cynical, restless, 
and frivolous persons who prey upon the rest, 
and whom a public opinion concentrated into 
good manners, forms accepted by the sense of 
all, can reach; the contradictors and railers at 
public and private tables, who are like terriers, 
who conceive it the duty of a dog of honour to 
growl at any passer-by, and do the honours of 
the house by barking him out of sight : I have 
seen men who neigh like a horse when you con- 
tradict them, or say something which they do 
not understand; then the overbold, who make 
their own invitation to your hearth; the perse- 
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yeriiig talkei*;, who gives yon his society in large 
saturating- doses ; the pitiers of themselves — a 
perihjus class: the frivolous Asmodeus, who 
relies on you to find him in ropes of sand to 
twist: the monotones; in short, every stripe of 
absurdity; these are social inflictions which 
the magistrate cannot cure or defend you from, 
and wdiieh must be intrusted to the restraining 
force of custom, and proverbs, ‘and familiar 
rules of beliaviour impressed on young people 
in their school-days. . . . 

Manners are partly factitious, but, mainly, 
there must be capacity for culture in the blood. 
Else all culture is vain. The obstinate preju- 
dice in favour of blood, which lies at the base 
of tlie feudal and monarchical fabrics of tlie 
Old World, lias some reason in common experi- 
ence. Every man — mathematician, artist, 
soldier, or merchant — looks 'with confidence 
for some traits and talents in his own child, 
which he would not dare to presume in the 
child of a stranger. The Orientalists are very 
orthodox on this point. Take a thorn-hush,” 
said the Emir Abd-el-Kader, "'and sprinkle it 
for a -whole year with -water; — it will yield 
nothing but thorns. Take a date-tree, leave 
it without culture, and it -will ai-v\"ays produce 
dates. Nobility is the date-tree, and the Arab 
populace is a bush of thorns. ” 

A main fact in the history of manners is the 
wonderful expressiveness of the human body. 
If it were made of glass, or of air, and the 
thoughts -were -written on steel tablets -^vdthin, 
it could not publish more truly its meaning 
than now. Wise men read very sharply ail 
your private history in your look and gait and 
behaviour. The whole economy of nature is 
bent on expression. The tell-tale body is all 
tongues. Men are like Geneva w^atches with 
crystal faces, -ivhich expose the whole move- 
ment. They carry the liquor of life flowing 
up and down in these beautiful bottles, and 
announcing to the curious ho-w it is with them. 
The face and eyes reveal what the spirit is 
doing, ho-w old it i.s, -what aims it has. The 
eyes indicate the antiquity of the soul, or 
through how many forms it has already as- 
cended. It almost violates the proprieties, if 
we say above the breath here what the confess- 
ing eyes do not hesitate to utter to every .street 
passenger. 

Man cannot fix his eye on the sun, and so 
far seems imperfect. In Siberia a late traveller 
found men who could see the satellites of Jupi- 
ter with their unarmed eye. In some respects 
the animals excel us. The birds have a longer 
sight, beside the advantage by their wings of 
a higher observatory. A cow can bid her calf, 


: by secret signal, probably of the eye, to rim 
away, or to lie down and hide itself. The 
jockeys say of certain horses, that "they look 
over the whole ground.” The out- door life, 
and hunting, and labour, give equal vigour to 
the human eye. A farmer looks out at you a.s 
strong as the horse; his e^^e-beam is like the 
stroke of a staff. An eye can threaten like a 
loaded and levelled gun, or can insult like hiss- 
ing or kicking ; or, in its altered mood, by beams 
of kindness, it can make the heart dance -svith 

joy- 

The eye obeys exactly the action of the mind. 
When a thought strikes u.s, the eyes fix, and 
remain gazing at a distance ; in enumerating 
the names of persons or of countries, as France, 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, the eye.s wink at 
each new name. There is no nicety of learning 
sought by the mind which the eyes do not vie 
in acquiring. "An artist,” said Michel An- 
gelo, "mu.st have his measuring tools not in 
the hand hut in the eye;” and there is no end 
to the catalogue of its performances, whether 
in indolent vision (that of health and beauty), 
or in strained vision (that of art and labour). 

Byes are bold as lions — roving, running, 
leaping, here and there, far and near. They 
speak all languages. They wait for no intro- 
duction; they are no Englishmen; ask no leave 
of age or rank ; they respect neither poverty 
nor riches, neither learning nor power, nor 
virtue, nor sex, but intrude, and come again, 
and go through and through you, in a moment 
of time. What inundation of life and thought is 
discharged from one soul into another, through 
them! The glance is natural magic. The 
mysterious communication established across 
a house between two entire strangers, moves 
all the springs of wonder. The communication 
by the glance is in the greatest part not subject 
to the control of the will. It is the bodily 
symbol of identity of nature. We look into 
the eyes to kno-w if this other form is another 
self, and the eyes will not lie, but make a faith- 
ful confession w’hat inhabitant is there. The 
revelations are sometimes terrific. The con- 
fession of a low, usurping devil is there made, 
and the observer shall seem to feel the stirring 
of owls, and bats, and horned hoofs, w*here he 
looked for innocence and simplicity. ’Tis re- 
markable, too, that the spirit that appears at 
the windows of the house does at once invest, 
himself in a new form of his own to the mind 
of the beholder. 

, The eyes of men converse as much as their 
tongues, with the advantage that the ocular 
dialect needs no dictionary, but is understood 
all the -world over. When the eyes say one 
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thing, and the tongue another, a practised 
man relies on the language of the first. If the 
man is off his centre, the eyes show it. You 
can read in the eyes of your companion whether 
your argument hits him, though his tongue 
will not confess it. There is a look by which 
a man shows he is going to say a good thing, 
and a look wdien he has said it. Vain and 
forgotten are all the fine offers and offices of 
hospitality, if there is no holiday in the eye. 
How many furtive Inclinations avowed by the 
eye, though dissembled by the lips! One 
comes away fz’om a company in which, it may 
easily happen, he has said nothing, and no 
important remark has been addi'cssed to him, 
and jmt, if in sympathy with the society, he 
shall not have a sense of this fact, such a stream 
of life has been flowing into him and out from 
him through the eyes. There are eyes, to be 
sure, that give no more admission into the 
man than blueberries. Others are liquid and 
deep — swells that a man might fall into; others 
are aggressive and devouring, seem to call out 
the police, take all too much notice, and re- 
quire crowded broadways, and the security of 
millions to protect individuals against them. 
The military eye I meet, now darkly sparkling 
under clerical, now under rustic brows. ’Tis 
the city of Lacedzemon; ’tis a stack of bayonets. 
There are asking eyes, asserting eyes, piwling 
eyes, and eyes full of fate — some of good, and 
some of sinister omen. The alleged power to 
charm down insanity, or ferocity in beasts is 
a power behind the eye. It must be a victory 
achieved in the will before it can be signified 
in the eye. ’Tis very certain that each man 
carries in his eye the exact indication of his 
rank in the immense scale of men, and we are 
always learning to read it. A complete man 
should need no auxiliaries to his personal pre- 
sence- Whoever looked on him would consent 
to his will, being certified that his aims were 
generous and universal. The reason why men 
do not obey us is because they see the mud at 
the bottom of our eye. 

If the organ of sight is such a vehicle of 
power, the other features have their own. A 
man finds room in the few square inches of the 
face for the traits of all his ancestors ; for the 
expression of all his history, and his wants. 
The sculptor, and Winckelmann, and Lavater 
will tell you how significant a feature is the 
nose; how its forms express strength or weak- 
ness of will, and good or bad temper. The 
nose of J ulius Cassar, of Dante, and of Pitt, 
suggest “the terrors of the beak.” What re- 
finement and what limitations the teeth be- 
tray! “Beware you don’t laugh,” said the 


wise mother, “for then you slzow all your 
faults.” 

Balzac left in manuscript a chapter, which 
he called “ TMork de la Demarche,'’ in which 
lie says, “The look, the voice, the respiration, 
and the attitude or walk are identical. But, 
as it has not been given to man, the power to 
stand guard at once over these four diflerent 
simultaneous expressions of his tliought, watch 
that one which speaks out the truth, and you 
will know the whole man.” 

Palaces interest us mainly in the exhibition 
of manners, which, in the idle and expensive 
society dwelling in them, are raised to a high 
art. The maxim of courts is, that manner is 
power. A calm and resolute bearing, a polished 
speech, an embellishment of trifles, and the 
art of hiding all uncomfortable feeling, are 
essential to the courtier: and Saint Simon, and 
Cardinal de Retz, and Roederer, and an ency- 
clopedia of Memoires, will instruct you, if you 
wish, in those potent secrets. Thus, it is a 
point of pride with kings to remember faces 
and names. It is reported of one prince, that 
his head had the air of leaning downwards in 
order not to humble the crowd. There are 
people who come in ever like a child with a 
piece of good news. It was said of the late 
Lord Holland, that he always came down to 
breakfast with the air of a man wdio had just 
met with some signal good fortune. In Notre 
Dame,’’ the grandee took his place on the dais, 
with the look of one who is thinking of some- 
thing else. But we must not peep and eaves- 
drop at palace- doors. . . , 

The theatre in which this science of man- 
ners has a formal importance is not with us 
a court, but dress-circles, wherein, after the 
close of the day’s business, men and women 
meet at leisure for mutual entertainment in 
ornamented drawing-rooms. Of course, it 
has every vaiiety of attraction and merit; but, 
to earnest persons, to youths or maidens who 
have great objects at heart, we cannot extol 
it highly. A well-dressed, talkative com- 
pany, where each is bent to amuse the other 
— yet the high-born Turk wffio came hither 
fancied that every woman seemed to be suffer- 
ing for a chair; that all the talkers were brained 
and exhausted by the deoxygenated air; it 
spoiled the best persons; it put all on stilts. 
Yet here are the secret biographies written and 
read. The aspect of that man is repulsive; I 
do not wish to deal with him. The other is 
irritable, shy, and on his guard. The youth 
looks humble and manly ; I choose him. Look 
on this woman. There is not beauty, nor 
brilliant sayings, nor distinguished power to 
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8erve you; but all see her gladly; her whole 
air and impression are healthful. Here comes 
the sentimentalists and the invalids. Here is 
Elise, who caught cold in coming into the 
world, and lias always increased it since. Here 
are creep-mouse manners, and thievish man- 
ners. Look at Korthcote,” said Fuseli; 'Mae 
looks like a rat that has seen a cat.’" In the 
shallow company, easily excited, easily tired, 
here is the coliiinriar Bernard: the Alleghanies 
do not express more repose than his behaviour. 
Here are the sweet following eyes of Ceeilc : it 
seemed always tLiat she demanded the heart. 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than 
the Corinthian grace of Gertrude’s mannex's, 
and yet Blanche, who has no mannei-s, has 
better manners than she; for the niovei lents of 
Blanche are the sallies of a spirit which is 
sufficient for the moment, and she can afford 
to express every thought by instant action. 

Maianei's have been somewhat cynically de- 
fined to be a contrivance of wise men to keep 
fools at a distance. Fashion is shrewd to detect 
those who do not belong to her ti-ain, and sel- 
dom avastes her attentions. Society is vei*y 
swift in its instincts, and, if you do not belong 
to it, resists and siieei*s at you, or quietly di'ops 
you. The first weapon enrages the party at- 
tacked ; the second is still more effective, but 
is not to be resisted, as the date of the trans- 
action is not easily found. People grow up 
and grow old under this infliction, and never 
suspect the truth, ascribing the solitude which 
acts on them very injuriously to any cause but 
the right one. 

The basis of good manners is self-reliance. 
Necessity is the law of all who ai'e not self- 
possessed. Those who are not self-possessed 
obtrude and pain us. Some meia appear to 
feel that they belong to a parish caste. They 
fear to offend, they bend and apologize, and 
walk through life with a timid step. As we 
sometimes dream that we are in a well-di*essed 
company without any coat, so Godfrey acts 
ever as if he suffered from some mortifying 
cirenmstance. The hero should find himself 
at home wherever lie is; should impai’t comfort 
by his own security and good nature to all be- 
holders. The hero is suffered to be himself. 
A person of strong mind comes to perceive that 
for him an immunity is secured so long as he 
renders to society that service which is native 
and proper to him — an immunity from all the 
observances, yea, and duties, which society so 
tyrannically imposes on the rank and file of 
its membei's. Euripides,” says Aspasia, 

“ has not the fine manners of Sophocles; but,” 
she adds good-humouredly, "the movers and 


masters of our souls have surely a right to 
throw out their limbs as carelessly as they 
please oia the world that belongs to them, and 
before the creatures they have animated.”^ 

Manners require time, as nothing is more 
\ vulgar than haste. Friendship should be sur- 
; rounded with ceremonies and respects, and not 
; crushed into corners. Finendship requii’es more 
: time than poor busy men can usually command. 
Hei*e comes to me Roland, with a delicacy of 
sentiment leading and inwrapping him like a 
divine cloud or holy ghost. ’Tis a great desti- 
tution to both that this should not be enter- 
tained with large leisures, but conti'ariwise 
should be balked by importunate affairs. 

But tlmougli this lustrous varnish, the reality 
is ever shining. "Tis hard to keep the tchat 
from breaking through this pretty painting of 
the how. The core will come to the surface. 
Strong will and keen perception ovei-power old 
mannei’s, and create new; and the thought of 
the present moment has a gi'eater value than 
all the past. In persons of character, we do 
not remark manners, because of their instan- 
taneousness. We are surprised by the thing 
done, out of all power to watch the way of it. 
Yet nothing is more charming than to recog- 
nize the great style which runs through the 
actions of such. People masquerade before us 
in their fortunes, titles, offices, and connec- 
tions, as academic or civil presidents, or sena- 
tors, or professors, or great lawyers, and impose 
on the frivolous, and a good deal on each other, 
by these fames. At lea.st, it is a point of pru- 
dent good manners to treat these reputations 
tendei-ly, as if they were merited. But the 
sad realist knows these fellows at a glance, and 
they know him ; as when in Paiis the chief of 
the police enters a ball'i*oom, so many dia- 
monded pretenders slmnkand make themselves 
as inconspicuous as they can, or give him a 
supplicating look as they pass. "I had re- 
ceived,” said a sibyl, "I had received at birth 
the fatal gift of penetration” — and these Cas- 
sandras are always born. 

Manners impress as they indicate real power. 
A man who is sure of his point carries a broad 
and contented expression which everybody 
reads. And you cannot rightly train one to 
an air and manner, except by making him the 
kind of man of whom that manner is the natu- 
ral expi’ession. Nature for ever puts a premium 
on reality. What is done for effect, is seen to 
be done for effect ; what is done for love is felt 
to be done for love. A man inspires affection 
and honour, because he was not lying in wait 
these. The things of a man for which we 
1 Landor : PeHcles and Aspasia. 
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visit, hinij were done in the dark and the cold. 
A little integrity is better than any career. 
So deep are the sources of this surface-action, 
that even the size of your companion seems to 
vary with his freedom of thought. Not only 
is he larger when at ease and his thoughts 
generous, but everything around him becomes 
variable with expression. No carpenter’s rule, 
no rod and chain, will mea.sure the dimensions 
of any house or house-lot: go into the house: 
if the proprietor is constrained and deferring, 
’tis of no importance how large his house, how 
beautiful his grounds — you quickly come tc 
the end of all^ but if the man is self-possessed, 
happy, and at homo, his house is deep-founded, 
indehiiitely large and interesting, the roof and 
dome bouyant as the sky. Under the humblest 
roof, the commonest person in plain clothe.i 
sits there massive, cheerful, yet formidable, 
like the Egyptian colossi. . . . 

In all the superior people I have met, I 
notice directness, truth spoken more truly, as 
if everything of obstruction, of malformation, 
had been trained away. What have they to 
conceal? What have they to exhibit? Be- 
tween simple and noble persons, there is always 
a quick intelligence: they recognize at sight, 
and meet on a better ground than the talents 
and skills they may chance to possess, namely, 
on sincerity and uprightness. For it is not : 
what talents or genius a man has, but how he | 
is to his talents, that constitutes friendship i 
and character. The man that stands by him- 
self, the universe stands by him also. It is 
related of the monk Basle, that, being excom- 
municated by the pope, he was, at his death, 
sent in charge of an angel to find a fit place of 
suffering in hell ; but such was the eloquence 
and good humour of the monk, that wherever 
be went he was received gladly, and civilly 
treated, even by the most uncivil angels ; and 
when he came to discourse with them, instead 
of contradicting or forcing him, they took his 
part, and adopted his manners; and even good 
angels came from far to see him, and take up 
their abode with him. The angel that was 
sent to find a place of torment for him, at- 
tempted to remove him to a worse pit, but with 
no better success ; for such was the contented 
spirit of the monk, that he found something 
to praise in every place and company, though 
in hell, and made a kind of heaven of it. At 
last the escorting angel returned with his 
prisoner to them that sent him, saying, that 
no phlegethon could be found that would burn 
him ; for that, in whatever condition, Basle 
remained incorrigibly Basle. The legend says, 
his sentence was remitted, and he was allowed 


to go into heaven, and was canonized &s a 
saint. 

There is a stroke of magnanimity in the 
correspondence of Bonaparte witli his brother 
Jnseph, when the latter was King of Spain, 
and complained that he missed in Napoleon’s 
letters the affectionate tone which had marked 
their childish correspondence. ^-'I am sorry,” 
replies Napoleon, ''you think you shall find 
your brother again only in the Elysian fields. 
It is natural that at forty, he should not feel 
towards you as he did at twelve. But his feel- 
ings towards you have greater truth and 
strength. His friendship has the features of 
his mind.” 

How much we forgive to those who yield us 
the rare spectacle of heroic manners! We will 
pardon them the want of books, of arts, and 
even of the gentler virtues. How tenaciously 
we remember them I Here is a lesson which 1 
! brought along with me in boyhood from the 
: Latin school, and which ranks with the best 
of Roman anecdotes. Marcus Scaurus was 
accused by Quintus Yarius Hispanus that he 
had excited the allies to take arms against the 
republic. But he, full of firmness and gravity, 
defended himself in this manner: "Quintus 
Yarius Hispanus alleges that Marcus Scaurus, 
president of the senate, excited the allies to 
arms: Marcus Scaurus, president of the senate, 
denies it. There is no witness. Which do 
you believe, Romans?” " Utri creditis, Quir’ 
itesP” When he had said these words, he was 
absofved by the assembly of the people. 

I have seen manners that make a similar 
impression with personal beauty; that give the 
like exhilaration, and refine us like that : and 
in memorable experiences they are suddenly 
better than beauty, and make that superfluous 
and ugly. But they must be marked by fine 
perception, the acquaintance with real beauty. 

They must always show self-control: you 
shall not be facile, apologetic, or leaky, but 
king over your word ; and every gesture and 
action shall indicate power at rest. Then they 
must be inspired by the good heart. There 
is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or 
behaviour, like the wish to scatter joy and not 
pain around us. ’Tis good to give a stranger 
a meal, or a night’s lodging. ’Tis better to 
be hospitable to his good meaning and thought, 
and give courage to a companion. We must 
be as courteous to a man as we are to a picture, 
which we are willing to give the advantage of 
a good light. Special precepts are not to be 
thought of: the talent of well-doing contains 
them all. Every hour will show a duty as 
paramount as that of my whim just now; and 
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yet I will write it — that there is one topic 
peremptorily forbidden to ail well-bred, to all 
rational mortals, namely, their distempers. 
If you have not slept, or if you have slept, 

' or if you have headache, or sciatica, or lep- 
rosy, or thunder- stroke, I beseech you by 
all angels to hold your peace and not pollute 
the morning, to which all the housemates 
bring serene and pleasant thoughts, by cor- | 
ruption and groans. Gome out of the azure. 
Love the day. Bo not leave the sky out of 
your landscape. The oldest and the most 
deserving person should come very modestly 
into any newly-awakened company, respecting 
the divine communications, out of which all 
must be presumed to have newly come. An 
old man who added an elevating culture to a 
large experience of life, said to me, ‘'^When 
you come into the room, I think I will study 
how to make humanity beautiful to you. ” 

As respects the delicate question of culture, 

I do not think that any other than negative 
rules can be laid down. For positive rules, 
for suggestion, nature alone inspires it. Who 
dare assume to guide a youth, a maid, to per- 
fect manners? — the golden mean is so delicate, 
difficult — say frankly, unattainable. What 
finest hands would not be clumsy to sketch the 
genial precepts of the young girl’s demeanour? 
The chances seem infinite against success; and 
yet success is continually attained. There 
must not be secondariness, and ’tis a thousand 
to one that lier air and manner will at once 
betray that she is not primary, but that there 
is some other one or many of her class, to 
whom she habitually postpones herselL But 
nature lifts her easily, and without knowing 
it, over these impossibilities, and we are con- 
tinually surprised with graces and felicities not 
only unteachable, but undescribable. 


liOVE. 

In thine April eyes 
The w’-atery pearls are set : 

For Love? — Oh ! sigh no more, 
Beautiful Amoret. 

For Love?— so cruel-kind 
That never will he fiee, 

So long as he can ninse 
In the soul jealousy; 

Self-scorn that comes and goes 
Doubt which ever fiies ; 

Pale Hope, and radiant tears, 
Sad yet pleasant sighs 


For Love?— so cruel-kind 
That seldom will he stay, 

While he can leave behind 
Eemorse and heart decay. 

If he cometh not, 

The simple joys will rain 
Unharming mirth on us : — 

But desires vain, 

And hot trancing pleasures, 

And entangled dreams, 

WHiich the day discovers 
Like all idle thcTnes, 

Fill his path, and fling — 

As the morn-bright hours 
In Aurora’s path 
Flung the rose-leaf flowers. 

These were fresh and fair; 

But his upas-leaves 
Shed a sweet despair, 

Till the wrung heart heaves, 

With unmingled pain, 

Doubt that never flies, 

And desires vain : — 

So the lover dies. 

London Mag. 


I THE FLOATING BEACON. 

BY JOHN HOWISON. 

One dark and stormy night we were on a 
voyage from Bergen to Christiansand in a small 
sloop. Our captain suspected that he had ap- 
proached too near the Norwegian coast, though 
he could not discern any land, and the wind 
blew with such violence that we were in mo- 
mentary dread of being driven upon a lee-shore. 
We had endeavoured for more than an hour 
to keep our vessel away; hut our efibrts proved 
unavailing, and we soon found that "we could 
scarcely hold our own. A clouded sky, a hazy 
atmosphere, and irregular showers of sleety 
rain, combined to deepen the obscurity of 
night, and nothing whatever was visible, ex- 
cept the (sparkling of the distant waves when 
their tops happened to break into a wreath of 
foam. The sea ran very high, and sometimes 
broke over the deck so furiously that the men 
were obliged to hold by the rigging lest they 
should be carried away. Our captain was a 
person of timid and irresolute character, and 
the dangers that environed us made him grad- 
ually lose confidence in himself. He often 
gave orders and countermanded them in the 
same moment, all the while taking small quan- 
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tides of ardent spirits at intervals. Fear and 
intoxication soon stupiiied him completely, and 
the crew ceased to consult him, or to pay any 
respect to his authority, in so far as regarded 
the management of the vessel. 

About midnight our mainsail was split, and 
shortly after wo found that the sloop had 
sprung a leak. We had before shipped a good 
deal of water through the hatches, and the 
quantity that now entered from below was so 
great, that we thought she would go down every 
moment. Our only chance of escape lay in 
our boat, 'which was immediately lowered. 
After we had all got on board of her except 
the captain, who stood leaning against the 
mast, we called to him, requesting that he 
would follow us without delay. 

^^How dare you quit the sloop without my 
permission?” cried he, staggering forwards. 
•'"This is not fit weather to go a-fishing. Come 
back — back with you all!” 

“No, no,” returned one of the crew, ""’we 
don’t want to be sent to the bottom for your 
obstinacy. Bear a hand there, or we’ll leave 
you behind.” 

“Captain, you are drunk,” said another; 
“you cannot take care of yourself. You must 
obey ws now.” 

“Silence! mutinous villain,” answered the 
captain. “'What are you all afraid of? This 
is a fine breeze: up mainsail, and steer her 
right in the wind’s eye.” 

The sea knocked the boat so violently and 
constantly against the side of the sloop, that 
we leared the former would be injured or upset 
if wc did not immediately ro-w away; but an- 
xious as we were to preserve our lives, we could 
not reconcile ourselves to the idea of abandon- 
ing the captain, who grew more obstinate the 
more we attempted to persuade him to accom- 
pany us. At length one of the crew leaped on 
Wrd the sloop, and having seized hold of him, 
tried to drag him along by force; but he strug- 
gled resolutely, and soon freed himself from 
the .grasp of the seaman, who immediately re- 
sumed his place among us, and urged that we 
should not any longer risk our lives for the 
sake of a drunkard and a madman. Most of i 
the party declared they wex’e of the same opin- 
ion, and began to push off the boat; but I 
entreated them to make one effort more to 
induce their infatuated commander to accom- 
pany us. At that moment he came up from 
the cabin, to which he had descended a little 
time before, and we immediately perceived 
that he was more under the influence of ardent 
spirits than ever. He abused us all in the 
grossest terms, and threatened his crew with 


severe punishment if they did not come on 
board and return to their duly. His manner 
was so violent that no one seemed willing to 
attempt to constrain him to come on board the 
boat; and after vainly representing the absur- 
dity of his conduct, and the danger of his 
situation, we bid him farewell, and rowed 
awaj’-. 

The .sea ran so high, and had such a terrific 
appearance, that I almost wished myself in 
the sloop again. The crew plied the oars in 
silence, and we heard nothing but the hissing 
of the enormous billows as they gently rose up 
and slowly subsided again without breaking. 
At intervals our boat was elevated far above 
the surface of the ocean, and remained for a 
few moments trembling upon the pinnacle of 
a surge, from which it would quietly descend 
into a gulf, so deep and awful that we often 
thought the dense black mass of waters which 
formed its sides were on the point of over- 
arching us, and bursting upon our heads. We 
glided with regular undulations from one bil- 
low to another; but every time we sunk into 
the trough of the sea my heart died within 
me, for I felt as if we were going lower down 
than we had ever done before, and clung in- 
stinctively to the hoard on which I sat 

Notwithstanding my terrors I frequently 
looked towards the sloop. The fragments of 
her mainsail, which remained attached to the 
yai’d and fluttered in the wind, enabled us to 
discern exactly where she lay, and showed by 
their motion that she pitched about in a tem- 
ble manner. We occasionally heard the voice 
of her unfortunate commander, calling to us 
in tones of frantic derision, and by turns vocif- 
erating curses and blasphemous oaths, and 
singing sea- songs with a wild, and frightful 
energy. I sometimes almost wished that the 
crew would make another effort to save him ; 
but next moment the principle of self-preser- 
vation repressed all feelings of humanity, and 
I endeavoured, by closing my ears, to banish 
the idea of his sufferings from, my mind. 

After a little time the shivering canvas dis- 
appeared, and we heard a tumultuous roaring 
and bursting of billows, and saw an unusual 
sparkling of the sea about a quarter of a mile 
from us. One of the sailors cried out that the 
sloop was now on her beam-ends, and that the 
noise to which we listened was that of the 
waves breaking over her. We could sometimes 
perceive a large black mass heaving itself up 
irregularly among the flashing surges, and 
then disappearing for a few moments, and knew 
but too well that it was the hull of the vessel. 
At intervals a shrill and agonized voice uttered 
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some exclamations, but we could not distin- i 
giiisli wliat they were; and then a long-drawn 
shriek came across the ocean, which suddenly 
grew more furiously agitated near the spot 
where the sloop Jay, and in a few moments 


little, began to look for the boat, and to call to 
my companions; but I could not (iiscorer any 
vestige of them or of their vessel However, 
I still had a faint hope that they were in 
existence, and that the intervention of the 


she sunk down, and a black wave formed itself billows concealed them from my view. 


out of the waters that had engulfed her, and 
swelled gloomily into a magnitude greater than 
that of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars, as if by one 
impulse, and looked expressively at each other 
without speaking a Avorcl. Awful forebodings 
of a fate similar to that of the captain appeared 
to chill every heart, and to repress the energy 
that had hitherto excited us to make unremit- 
ting exertions for our common safety. While 
we were in this state of hopeless inaction, the 
man at the helm called out that he saw a light 
a-head. We all strained our eyes to discern 
it, but at the moment the boat was sinking 


tinned to shout as loud as possible, for the 
sound of my own voice in some measure relieved 
me from the feeling of awful and heart-chilling 
loneliness which my situation inspired; hut 
not even an echo responded to my cries, and, 
convinced that my comrades had all perished, 
I ceased looking for them, and pushed towards 
the beacon in the best manner I could. A long 
series of fatiguing exertions brought me close 
to the side of the vessel which contained it, 
and I called out loudly, in hopes that those on 
board might hear me and come to my assist- 
ance; but no one appearing, I w'aited patiently 
till a wave raised me on a level with the chains, 


down between two immense waves, one of and then caught hold of them, and succeeded 
which closed the prospect, and we remained in in getting on board. 


breathless anxiety till a rising surge elevated 
us above the level of the surrounding ocean. 


As I did not see any person on deck, I went 
forwards to the sky-light and looked down. 


A light like a dazzling star then suddenly Two men were seated below at a table, and a 
dashed upon our view, and joyful exclamations lamp which was suspended above them, being 


burst from everv mouth. 


swung backwards and forwards by the rolling 


''That,'” cried one of the crew, "must be of the vessel, threw" its light upon their faces 
the floating beacon w"hich our captain was alternately. One seemed agitated wnth passion, 


looking out for this afternoon. If we can but , 
gain it well be safe enough yet.” i 


and the other surveyed him with a scornful 
look. They both talked very loudly, and used 


This intelligence cheered us all, and the threatening gestures, but the sea made so much 
men began to ply the oars with redoubled vig- noise that I could not distinguish wdiat w^as 
our, while I employed myself in baling out said. After a little time they started up, and 
the w"ater that sometimes rushed over the gun- seemed to be on the point of closing and wrest- 
nel of the boat when a sea happened to strike ling together, when a woman rushed through a 


An hour’s hard rowing brought us so near 
the light- house that we almost ceased to appre- 


small door and prevented thorn. I beat upon 
deck with my feet at the same time, and the 
attention of the whole party was soon trails- 


bend any further danger; but it w'as suddenly ferred to the noise. One of the men immedi- 
obsciired from our view", and at the same time ately came up the cabin-stairs, but stopped 


a confused roaring and dashing commenced at 
a little distance, and rapidly increased in loud- 
ness. We soon perceived a tremendous billow 


short on seeing me, as if irresolute wlicther to 
advance or hasten below" again. I approached 
him, and told my story in a few words; but 


rolling towards us. Its top, part of W"hich had instead of making any reply, he went dowm to 
already broke, overhung the base, as if unwdll- the cabin, and began to relate to the others 
ing to burst until we were within the reach of wdiat he had seen. I soon follow^ed him, and 
its violence. The man w'ho steered the boat easily found my way into the apartment where 
brought her head to the sea, but all to no pur- they all were. They appeared to feel mingled 
pose, for the water rushed furiously over us, sensations of fear and astonishment at my 
and we were completely immersed. I felt the presence, and it was some time before any of 


boat sw'ept from under me, and w"as left strug- 
gling and groping about in hopeless desperation 
for something to catch hold of. When nearly 
exhausted, I received a severe blow on the side i 
from a small cask of water which the sea had | 
forced against me. I immediately twined my 1 


them entered into conversation wdfch me, or 
afforded those comforts which I stood so much 
in need of. 

After I had refreslied myself wdth food, and 
been provided with a change of clothing, I 
went upon deck, and surveyed the singular 


arms round it, and, after recovering myself a j asylum in which Providence had enabled me 
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to take refuge from the fury of the storm. It 
did not exceed thirty feet long, and was very 
Btrongly built, and completely decked over, 
ex<.*ey)t at the entrance to the cabin. It had a 
thick mast at midships, with a large lantern, 
containing several burners and reflectors, on 
the top of it; and this could be lowered and 
hoisted up again as often as required by means 
of ropes and pulleys. The vessel was firmly 
moored upon an extensive sand- bank, the 
beacon being intended to warn seamen to avoid 
a part of the ocean where many lives and vessels 
had been lost in consequence of the latter run- 
ning aground. Th e accommodations below decks 
were narrow, and of an inferior description; 
however I gladly retired to the berth that was 
allotted me by my entertainers, and fatigue and 
the rocking of billows combined to lull me into 
a quiet and dreamless sleep. 

Next morning one of the men, whose name 
was Angerstoff, came to my bedside, and called 
me to breakfast in a surly and imperious man- 
ner. The others looked coldly and distrustfully 
when I joined them, and I saw that they re- 
garded me as an intruder and an unwelcome 
guest. The meal passed without almost any 
conversation, and I went upon deck whenever 
it was over. The tempest of the preceding | 
night had in a great measure abated, but the 
sea still raged, and a black mist hovered over 
it, through which the Norway coast, lying at 
eleven miles distance, might be dimly seen. 
Not a bird enlivened the wide expanse of 
w\aters, and I turned pondering from the 
dreary scene and asked Morvalden, the younger 
of the tw^o men, wiien he thought there w^as a 
chance of getting ashore. 

^^Not very soon. I’m afraid,” returned he. 
'^We are visited once a month by people from 
yonder land, who are appointed to bring us 
a supply of provisions and other necessaries. 
They were here onl}^ six days ago, so you may 
count how long it will be before they return. 
Fishing-boats sometimes pass us during fine 
W'eather, but w^e won’t have much of that this 
moon at least, ” 

No intelligence could have been more depress- 
ing to me than this. The idea of spending 
perhaps three weeks in such a place w^as almost 
insuppoiiable, and the more so as I could not 
hasten my deliverance by any exertions of 
my own, but w^ould be obliged to remain in a 
state of inactive suspense till good fortune, or 
the regular course of events, afforded me the 
means of getting ashore. Neither Angerstoff 
nor Morvalden seemed to sympathize with my 
distress, or even to care that I should have it i 
m my power to leave the vessel, except in so . 


far as my departure w^ould free them from 
the expense of supporting me. They returned 
indistinct and repulsive answ-ers to ail the 
questions I asked, and appeared anxious to 
avoid having the least communication wdth 
me. During the greater part of the forenoon 
they employed themselves in trimming the 
lamps and cleaning the reflectors, but never 
conversed any. I easily perceived that a mut- 
ual animo-sity existed bet\reen them, but was 
unable to discover the cause of it. Morvalden 
seemed to fear Angerstoff, and, at the same 
time, to feel a deep resentment towards him, 
w^hich he did not dare express, Angerstoff 
apparently was aw^are of this, for he behaved 
to his companion with the undisguised fierce- 
ness of determined hate, and openly thw^arted 
him in everything. 

Marietta, the female on board, wns the wife 
of Morvalden. She remained chiefly below 
decks, and attended to the domestic concerns 
; of the vessel. She w^as rather good-looking, 
but so sullen and forbidding in her manner 
that .she formed no desirable accession to our 
party, already .so heartless and unsociable in 
its character. 

As night approached, after the long, w^earb 
some, and monotonous day, I w'ent on deck tc 
see the beacon lighted, and continued walking 
backw’-ards and forwards till a late hour. As 
the light of the lantern flashed along the sea, 

I fancied I saw men struggling among the bib 
low^s, and at other times I imagined I could 
discern the white sail of an approaching vessel 
Human voices seemed to mingle with the noise 
of the bursting waves, and I often listened in- 
tently, almost ill the expectation of hearing 
articulate sounds. My mind grew sombre as 
the scene itself, and strange and feaid ul ideas 
obtruded themselvea in rapid succession. It 
was dreadful to be chained in the middle of 
the deep— to be the continual sport of the 
quiet less billow^s — to be shunned as a fatai 
thing by those who traversed the solitary ocean. 
Though wdthin sight of the shore, our situation 
was more dreary than if wm had been sailing a 
thousand miles from it. We felt not the plea- 
sure of moving forwards, nor the hope of reach- 
ing port, nor the delights arising from favour- 
able breezes and genial wmather. When a 
billow drove us to one side, we were tossed 
back again by another ; our imprisonment had 
no variety or definite termination: and the 
calm and the tempest were alike uninteresting 
to us. I felt as if my fate had already be- 
come linked with that of those who were on 
board the vessel. My hopes of being again 
permitted to mingle with mankind died away. 
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and I antit*j2:iated long years of gloom and de- 
spair. in the company of tliese repulsive persons 
into whose hands fate had unexpectedly con- 
signed me. 

Angcrstolf and Morvalden tended the beacon 
alternately during the night. The latter had 
the watch while I remained upon deck. His 
appearance and manner indicated much per- 
tur!)ation of mind, and he paced hurriedly from 
side to side, sometimes muttering to himself, 
and sometimes stopping suddenly to look 
through the sky-light, as if anxious to discover 
what was going on below. He would then 
gaze intently upon the heavens, and next 
moment take out his wa^/ch, and contemplate 
the motions of its hands. I did not otfer to 
disturb these reveries, and thought myself alto- 
gether unobserved by him, till he suddenly 
advanced to the spot where I stood, and said, 
in a loud whisper,— 

There’s a villain below — a desperate villain 
— this is true — he is capable of anything — 
and the woman is as bad as him. ” 

I asked what proof he had of all this. 

'^Oh, I know it,” returned he; ^Hhat wretch 
Angerstolf, whom I once thought my friend, 
has gained my wife’s atfections. She has been 
faithless to me — yes, she has. They both wish 
I were out of the way. Perhaps they are no>v 
planning my destruction. What can I do? 
It is very temble to be shut up in such narroAV 
limits with those who hate me, and to have no 
means of escaping, or defending myself from 
their infernal machinations.” 

“'Why do you not leave the beacon,” inquired 
Ij “ and abandon your companion and guilty : 
wife?” 

“Ah, that is impossible,” answered Horval- 
den; ^Hf I went on shore I would forfeit my 
liberty, I liye here that I may escape the 
vengeance of the law, which I once outraged 
for the sake of her who has now withdrawn 
her love from me. What ingratitude! Mine 
is indeed a terrible fate, but I must bear it. 
And shall I never again wander through the 
green fields, and climb the rocks that encircle 
my native place? Are the weary dashings of 
the sea and the meanings of the wind to fill 
my ears continually, all the while telling me 
that I am an exile! — a hopeless, despairing 
exile. But it won’t last long, ’ ’ cried he, cateliing 
hold of my arm; ‘Hhey will murder me! — I am 
sure of it— I never go to sleep without dreaming 
that Angerstotf has pushed me overboard. ” 

“Your lonely situation and inactive life 
dispose you to give way to these chimeras,” 
said I; '^you must endeavour to resist them. 
PerhapvS things aren’t so bad as you suppose.” 

VOL. IV. 


'‘This is not a lonely situation,” replied 
Morvalden, in a solemn tone. Perhap.s you 
'will have proof of what I say before you leave 
us. Many vessels used to be lost here, and a 
few are wrecked still; and the skeletons and 
corpses of those who have perished lie all over 
the sand-hank. Sometimes, at midnight, I 
have seen crowds of Ixuman figures moving 
backwards and forwards upon the surface of 
tlie ocean, almost as far as the eye could roach. 
I neither knew who they were nor wliat they 
did there. When watching the lantern alone, 
I often hear a number of voices talking to- 
gether, as it were, under the waves; and I 
twice caught the very words tliey uttered, but 
I cannot repeat them — they dwell incessantly 
in my memory, but my tongue refuses to 
pronounce them, or to explain to others what 
they meant.” 

'^Bo not let your senses be imposed upon by 
a distempered imagination,” said I ; “there is 
no reality in the things you have told me.” 

‘■^Perhaps my mind occasionally wanders a 
little, for it has a heavy burden upon it,” re- 
turned Morvalden. “ I have been guilty of a 
dreadful crime. Many that now lie in the 
deep below us might start up and accuse me 
of what I am just going to reveal to you. One 
stormy night shortly after I began to take 
charge of this beacon, while watching on deck, 
I fell into a profound sleep ; I know' not how 
long it continued, but I was awakened by 
horrible shouts and cries — I staxiied up, and 
instantly perceived that all the lamps in the 
lantern were extinguished. It was very dark, 
and the sea raged furiously; but notwithstand- 
ing all this, I observed a ship aground on the 
bank, a little way from me, her sails fluttering 
in the wind, and the weaves breaking over her 
with violence- Half frantic with horror, I 
ran down to the cabin for a taper, and lighted 
the lamps as fast as possible. The lantern, 
'when hoisted to the top of the mast, threw a 
vivid glare on the surrounding ocean, and 
showed me the vessel disappearing among the 
billows. Hundreds of people lay gasping in 
the water near her. Men, 'women, and chil- 
dren 'writhed together in agonizing struggles, 
and uttered soul-harrowing cries ; and their 
countenances, as they gradually stiffened under 
the hand of death, were all turned towards me 
with glassy stare, wdiile the lurid expression of 
their glistening eyes upbraided me 'with having 
been the cause of their untimely end. Never 
shall I forget these looks. They haunt me 
wherever I am^ — asleep and awake— night and 
day. i have kept this tale of horror secret till 
no'w, and do not know if I shall ever have 
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courage to relate it again. The masts of the 
yessel projected above the surface of the sea 
for several months after she was lost, as if to 
keep me in recollection of the night on which 
so many human creatures perished in conse- 
quence of my neglect and carelessness. Would 
that I had no memory! I sometimes think I 
am going mad. The past and present are 
equally dreadful to me; and I dare not antici- 
pate the future.” 

I felt a sort of superstitious dread steal over 
me while Morvalden related his story, and we 
continued walking the deck in silence till the 
period of his -watch expired. I then went be- 
low and took refuge in my berth, though I 
was but little inclined for sleep. The gloomy 
ideas and dark forebodings expressed by 
Morvalden weighed heavily upon my mind, 
without my knowing why; and my situation, 
which had at first seemed only dreaiy and 
depressing, began to have something indefin- 
itely terrible in its aspect. 

[Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as 
usual to put the beacon in order, he called 
upon Angerstoff to come and assist him, which 
the latter peremptorily refused to do. There 
was a quarrel: Morvalden struck Angerstoff, 
and Marietta interfered. Thereupon her hus- 
band went on deck, without speaking a word, 
and hurriedly resumed the work he had been 
engaged in previous to the quarrel.] 

Neither of the two men seemed at all dis- 
posed for a reconciliation, and they had no 
intercourse during the whole day, except angry 
and revengeful looks. I frequently observed 
Marietta in deep consultation wdth Angerstoff, 
and easily perceived that the subject of debate 
had some relation to her injured husband, 
whose manner evinced much alarm and anxiety, 
although he endeavoured to look calm and 
cheerful. He did not make his appearance 
at meals, but spent all his time upon deck. 
Whenever Angerstoff accidentally passed him, 
he shrunk back with an expression of dread, 
and intuitively, as it were, caught hold of a 
rope, or any other object to which he could 
cling. The day proved a wretched and fear- 
ful one to me, for I momentarily expected that 
some terrible affray would occur on board, and 
that I would be implicated in it. I gazed 
upon the surrounding sea almost without inter- 
mission, ardently hoping that some boat might 
approach near enough to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of quitting the horrid and dangerous 
abode to which I was imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoff ’s watch on deck till mid- 
night ; and as I did not wish to have any .com- 
munication with him, I remained below. At 


twelve o’clock Morvalden got up and relieved 
him, and he came down to the cabin, and soon 
after retired to his berth. Believing, from this 
arrangement, that they had 'no hostile inten- 
tions, I lay down in bed with composure, and 
fell asleep. It was not long before a noise 
overhead awakened me. I started up, and 
listened Intently. The sound appeared to be 
that of two persons scuffling together, for a 
succession of irregular footsteps beat the deck, 
and I could hear violent blows given at inter- 
vals. I got out of my berth and entered the 
cabin, where I found Marietta standing alone, 
with a lamp in her hand. 

“Do you hear that?” cried I. 

“Hear what?” returned she; “I have had 
a dreadful dream — I am all trembling.” 

‘ Is Angerstoff below ? ” demanded 1. 

' ^ N 0 — y es, I mean, ” said Marietta. ‘ ^ Why 
do you ask that? He went up stairs.” 

“Your husband and he are fighting. We 
must part them instantly.” 

“How can that be?” answered Marietta; 
“Angerstoff is asleep.” 

' ^ Asleep 1 Didn’t you say he went up stairs. ” 

“ I don ’ t know, ’ ’ returned she ; “lam hardly 
awake yet. Let us listen a moment. ” 

Everything was still for a few seconds; then 
I a voice shrieked out, “Ah! that knife! You 
I are murdering me! Draw it out! No help! 
Are you done ? N ow — now — now ! ’ ’ 

A heavy body fell suddenly along the deck, 
and some words were spoken in a faint tone, 
but the roaring of the sea prevented me from 
hearing what they -were. 

I rushed up the cabin stairs and tried to 
push open the folding doors at the head of them, 
but they resisted my utmost efforts. I knocked 
violently and repeatedly to no purpose. 

“Some one is killed,” cried I. “The per- 
son who barred these doors on the outside is 
guilty. 

“I know nothing of that, ’ ’ returned Marietta. 
“We can’t be of any use now. Come here 
again! — ^How dreadfully quiet it is. — What’s 
that? — A drop of blood has fallen through the 
sky-light. — What faces are yon looking down 
upon us? — But this lamp is going out. — We 
must be going through the water at a terrible 
rate. — How it rushes past us! — T am getting 
dizz}^ — Do you hear these bells ringing? and 
strange voices — ” 

The cabin doors were suddenly burst open, 
and Angerstoff next moment appeared before 
us, crying out, “Moiwalden has fallen over- 
board. Throw a rope to him! — He will be 
drowned.” 

His hands and dress were marked with blood, 
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and he had a frightful look of horror and con- 
fusion. 

You are a murderer! ” exclaimed I, almost 
involuntarily, 

do you know that 1” said he, stag- 
gering back; I’m sure you never saw-—’* 

'M-fu.sh, hush,” cried Marietta to him; 
you mad? — Speak again!— What frightens 
you ? — Why don’t you run and help Morval- 
den?” 

“Has anything happened to him?” inquired 
Angerstoff, witli a gaze of consternation. 

“You told us he had fallen overboard/’ 
returned Marietta. “Must my husband 
perish?” 

“ Give me some water to wash my hands/’ 
said Angerstoff, growing deadly pale, and 
catching hold of the table for support. 

I now hastened upon deck, but Morvalden 
was not there. I then went to the side of the 
vessel and put my hands on the gunwale, while 
I leaned over and looked downwards. On 
taking them off, I found them marked with 
blood. I grew sick at heart, and began to 
identify myself with Angerstoff' the murderer. 
The sea, the beacon, and the sky appeared of 
a sanguine hue; and I thought T heard the 
dying exclamations of Morvalden sounding a 
hundred fathom below me, and echoing through 
the cavernvS of the deep.' I advanced to the 
cabin door, intending to descend the stairs, 
but found that some one had fastened it 
firmly on the inside. I felt convinced that I 
was intentionally shut out, and a cold shud- 
dering pervaded my frame. I covered my 
lace with my hands, not daring to look around; 
for it seemed as if I was excluded from the 
company of the living, and doomed to be the 
associate of the spirits of drowned and murdered 
men. After a little time I began to walk 
hastily backwards and forwards; but the light 
of the lantern happened to flash on a stream 
of blood that ran along the deck, and I could 
not summon up resolution to pass the spot 
where it was a second time. The sky looked 
black and threatening — the sea had a fierceness 
in its sound and motions — and the wind swept 
over its bosom with melancholy sighs. Every- 
thing was sombre and ominous ; and I looked 
in vain for some object that would, by its 
soothing aspect, remove the dark impressions 
which crowded upon my mind. 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, 

I saw a hand and arm rise slowly behind the 
stern, and wave from side to side. I started 
back as far as I could go in horrible affright, 
and looked again, expecting to behold the en- 
tire spectral figure of which I supposed they 


formed a part. But nothing more was visible. 
I struck my eyes till the light flashed from 
them, in hopes that my senses had been im- 
posed upon by distemptered vision — however, 
it was in vain, for the hand still motioned me 
to advance, and I ruslied forwards with wild 
desperation and caught hold of it. I %vas 
pulled along a little way notwithstanding the 
resistance I made, and soon discovered a man 
stretched along the stern-cable, and clinging 
to it in a convulsive manner. It w^as Morval- 
den. He rai.sed his head feebly and said 
something, but I could only distinguish the 
wmrds “murdered — overboard — reached this 
rope- — terrible death.” 

I stretched out ray arms , to support him, 
but at that moment the vessel plunged violently, 
and he was shaken off the cable, and droj)ped 
among the wave.s. He floated for an instant, 
and then disappeared under the keel, 

I seized the first rope 1 could find, and threw 
one end of it over the stern, and likewise flung 
some planks into the sea thinking that the 
unfortunate Morvalden might still retain 
strength enough to catch hold of tliem if they 
came within his reach. I continued on the 
w^atch for a considerable time, but at last 
abandoned all hopes of saving him, and made 
another attempt to get down to the cabin — 
the doors 'were now unfastened, and I opened 
I them wdthonfc any difficulty. The first thing 
I saw on going belo^v, was Angerstoff stretched 
along the floor, and fast asleep. His torpid 
look, flushed countenance, and uneasy respira- 
tion convinced me that he had taken a large 
quantity of ardent spirits. Marietta was in 
her own apartment. Even the presence of a 
murderer appeared less terrible than the fright- 
ful solitariness of the deck, and I lay down 
upon a bench, determining to spend the re- 
mainder of the night there. The lamp that 
hung from the roof soon went out, and left 
me in total darkness. Imagination began to 
conjure up a thousand appalling forms, and 
the voice of Angerstoff speaking in his sleep 
filled my ears at intervals — “Hoist up the 
beacon! — the lamps won’t burn — horrible! — 
they contain blood instead of oil. — Is that a 
boat coming? — Y^es, yes, I hear the oars. — 
Curses! — why is that corpse so long of sink- 
ing? — If it doesn’t go dc^vn soon, they’ll find 
me out — How terribly the wind blow's! — We 
are driving ashore — See! see! Morvalden i.s 
swimming after us — How he writhes in the 
water ! ” 

Marietta now rushed from her room with a 
light in her hand, and seizing Angerstoff by 
the arm, tried to awake him. He soon rose 
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up with chattering teeth and shivering limbs, 
and was on the point of speaking, but she pre- 
vented him, and he staggered away to his berth, 
and lay down in it. 

Jsext morning when T went upon deck, after 
a short and perturbed sleep, I found Marietta 
dashing wuiter over it, that she might efface all 
vestige of the transactions of the preceding night. 
Angerstoff did not make Ms appearance till 
noon, and his looks were ghastly and agonized. 
He seemed stiipified with horror, and sometimes 
entirely lost all perception of the things around 
him for a considerable time. He suddenly 
came close up to me, and demanded, with a 
bold air but quivering voice, what I had meant 
by calling him a murderer? 

‘"Why, that you are one,'’ replied I, after a 
pause. 

Beware what you say,” returned he fiercely, 
— ‘‘you cannot escape my powder now — I tell 
you, sir, Morvalden fell overboard.” 

“ Whence, then, came that blood that covered 
the deck ? ” inquired I. 

He grew pale, and then cried, “You lie — 
you lie infernally — there -was none!” 

“ I saw it,” said 1. “I. saw^ Morvalden him- 
self — long after midnight. He w\as clinging 
to the stern-cable, and said — ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” exclaimed AngerstolT. “Did 
you hear me dreaming? — I was mad last 
night — Come, come, come! — We shall tend 
the beacon together — Let us make friends, 
and don’t be afraid, for you’ll find me a good 
fellow* in the end.” 

He now forcibly shook hands with me, and 
then Minded down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I 
discerned a boat far off, but I determined to 
conceal this from Angerstoff and Marietta, lest 
they should use some means to prevent its ap- 
proach. I w*alked carelessly about, casting a 
glance upon the sea occasionally, and meditat- 
ing how I could best take advantage of the 
means of deliverance ivhich I had in prospect. 
After the lapse of an hour the boat was not 
more than half a mile distant from us, but she 
suddenly changed her course, and bore away 
towards the shore. I immediately shouted 
and wraved a handkerchief over my head, as 
signals for her to return. Angerstofif rushed 
from the cabin, and seized my arm, threatening 
at the same time to push me overboard if I 
attempted to hail her again. I disengaged 
myself from his grasp, and dashed him violently 
from me. 

The noise brought Marietta upon deck, who 
immediately perceived the cause of the affray, 
and cried, “Does the wretch mean to make his 


escape? See you prevent the possibility of 
that.” 

“Yes, yes, ” returned Angerstoff; “he never 
shall leave the vessel — He had as well take 
care lest I do to him what 1 did to — ” 

.“To Morvalden, I suppose you mean, ’’said L 

“Well, w*eli, speak it out,” replied he fero- 
ciously; “there is no one here to listen to your 
lies, and I’ll not be fool enough to give you an 
opportunity of uttering them elsew'here. I'll 
strangle you the next time you tell these lies 
about — ” 

“Gome,” interrupted Marietta, “don’t be 
uneasy — the boat wdll soon be far enough away 
— if he wmnts to give you the slip, he must 
leap overboard.” 

I wms irritated and disappointed beyond 
measure at the failure of the plan of escape I 
had formed, but thought it most prudent to 
conceal my feelings. I now perceived the 
rashness and bad consequences of my bold as- 
sertions respecting the murder of Moiwalden; 
for Angerstoff evidently thought that his per- 
sonal safety, and even his life -would be endan- 
gered, if I ever found an opportunity of accusing 
I and giving evidence against him. All my 
' motions w^ere now w^atched wdth double vigi- 
lance. Marietta and her paramour kept upon 
deck by turns during -the whole day, and the 
latter looked over the surrounding ocean, 
through a glass at intervals, to discover if any 
boat or vessel was approaching us. He often 
muttered threats as he walked past me, and 
more than once seemed \vaitmg for an oppor- 
tunity to push me overboard. Marietta and 
he frequently w'hispered together, and T alw'ays 
imagined I heard my name mentioned in the 
course of these conversations. 

I now felt completely miserable, being satis- 
fied that Angerstoff' was bent upon my destruc- 
tion. I wandered in a state of fearful circum- 
spection from one part of the vessel to the other, 
not knowing how to secure myself from his de- 
signs. Every time he approached me my heart- 
palpitated dreadfully; and wdien night came on 
I wras agonized 'with terror, and could not remain 
in one spot, but hurried hackw’-ards and forwards- 
betw^een the cabin and the deck, looking wildly 
from side to side, and momentarily expecting 
to feel a cold knife entering my vitals. My 
forehead began to burn, and my eyes dazzled; 

I became acutely sensitive, and the slightest 
murmur, or the faintest breath of wind, set 
my w'hole frame in a state of uncontrollable 
vibration. At first I sometimes thought of 
throwing myself into the sea; but I soon ac- 
quired such an intense feeling of existence,, 
that the mere idea of death was horrible to me. 
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Shortly iifter midnight T lay down in my 
berth, almost exhausted by tlie harrowing 
emotions that had careered through my mind 
during the past day. I felt a strong desire to 
sleep, yet dared not indulge myself; soul and 
liody seemed at war. Every noise excited my 
imagination, and scarcely a minute passed in 
the course of which I did not start up and look 
around. Angerstoff paced the dock overhead, 
an<L when the sound of his footsteps accidentally 
ceased at any time, I grew deadly sick at heart, 
expecting that he was silently coming to mur- 
der me. At length I thought I heard some 
one near my bed — I sprung from it, and, hav- 
ing seized a bar of iron that lay on the floor, 
rushed into the cabin. I found Angerstoff 
there, who started back when he saw me, and 
said. 

What is the matter? Did you think that 
— I want you to watch the beacon, that I may 
have some rest. Follow me upon deck, and I 
'will give you directions about it.” 

I hesitated a moment, and then went up 
the gangway stairs behind him. We walked 
forward to the mast together, and he showed 
how I was to lower the lantern when any of 
the lamps happened to go out, and bidding 
me beware of sleep, returned to the cabin. , 
Most of my fears forsook me the moment he 
disappeared. I felt nearly as happy as if I 
had been set at liberty, and for a time forgot 
that my situation had anything painful or 
alarming connected with it. Angerstoff re- 
sumed his station in about three hours, and 
I again took refuge in my berth, where I en- 
joyed a short but undisturbed slumber. 

Next day while I was walking the deck, 
and anxiously surveying the expanse of ocean 
around, Angerstoff requested me to come down 
to the cabin, I obeyed his summons, and 
found him t^xcre. He gave me a book, saying 
it was very entertaining and would serve to 
amuse me during my idle hours; and then 
went above, shutting the doors carefully behind 
him. I was struck with his behaviour, but 
felt no alarm, for Marietta sat at work near 
me, apparently imconscious of what had passed. 

I began to peruse the volume I held in my 
hand, and found it so interesting that I paid 
little attention to anything else, till the dash- 
ing of oars struck my ear. I sprung from my 
chair, with the intention of hastening upon 
deck, but Marietta stopped me, saying, 

^‘It is of no use. The gangway doors are 
fastened. ” 

Notwithstanding this information, I made 
an attempt to open them, but could not succeed. 

I was now convinced, by the percussion against 


! the vessel, that a boat la}’’ alongside, and I 
heard a strange voice addressing Angerst«.)ff. 
Fired with the idea of deliverance, I leaped 
upon a table which stood in the middle of the 
cabin, and tried to push off the sky-light, but 
was suddenly stunned by a violent blow on the 
back of my head. I staggered back and looked 
round. Marietta stood close behind me bran- 
dishing an axe, as if in the act of repeating 
the stroke. Her face was flushed with rage, 
and, having .seized my arm, she cried, 

“Come down instantly, accursed villain! 1 
know you want to betray us, but may we all go 
to the bottom if you find a chance of doing so.” 

I struggled to free myself from her grasp, 
but being in a state of dizziness and confu- 
sion, 1 was unable to effect this, and she soon 
pulled me to the ground. At that moment 
Angerstoff hurriedly entered the cabin, ex- 
claiming, 

^ ^ What noise is this ? Oh, j ust as I expected I 
Has that devil — ^that spy — been trying to get 
above boards? Wliy haven't I the heart to 
despatch him at once? But there’s no time 
' now. The people are waiting — Marietta, come 
and lend a hand. ” 

They now forced me down upon the floor, 
and bound me to an iron ring that was fixed 
in it. This being done, Angerstoff directed 
his female accomplice to prevent me from 
speaking, and went upon deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard dis- 
tinctly all that passed without. Some one 
asked Angerstoff how Morvalden did. 

'‘Well, quite well,” replied the former; 
but he’s below, and so sick that he can’t see 
any person.” 

“Strange enough,” said the first speaker, 
laughing. “Is he ill and in good health at 
the same time? he had as well be overboard 
as in that condition. ” 

“Overboard!” repeated Angerstoff ; “what ! 
— how do you mean? — all false! — but listen 
to me. — Are there any news stirring ashore! ” 

“Why,” said the stranger, “the chief talk 
there just now is about a curious thing that 
happened this morning. A dead man was 
found upon the beach, and they suspect from 
the wounds on his body that he hasix’t got 
fair play. They are making a great noise 
about it, and government means to send out a 
boat, with an officer on board who is to visit 
all the shipping round this, that he may ascer- 
tain if any of them has lost a man lately. ’Tis 
a dark business; but they’ll get to the bottom 
of it, I warrant ye — Why, you look as pale as 
if you knew more about this matter than you 
choose to tell.” 
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No, no, no,” returned Angerstoff; never 
heard of a murder, but t think of a friend of 
mine who— but J won’t detain you, for the sea 
is getting up — We’il have a blowy night, I’m 
afraid.” 

you don’t want any fish to-day?” cried 
the stranger. Then Til be off— Good morn- 
ing, good morning. I suppose you’ll have 
the government boat alongside by-and-by. ” 

I now heard the sound of oars, and supposed, 
from the conversation having ceased, that the 
fishermen had departed. Angerstoff came down 
T-o the cabin soon after, and released me without 
speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him, and, taking 
hold of his arm, said, 

•''Do you believe what that man has told 
you?” 

'^^Yes,” cried he vehemently; suspect I 
will find the truth of it soon enough. ” 

^‘Oh!” exclaimed she, ^‘what is to become 
of us? — How dreadful! — We are chained here, 
and cannot escape. ” 

‘'^Escape what?” interrupted Angerstoff; 
'‘girl, you have lost your senses. Why should 
we fear the officers of justice? Keep a guard 
over your tongue. ” 

“Yes,” returned Marietta, “I talk without 
thinking, or understanding my own words; 
but come upon deck, and let me speak with 
you there.” 

They now went up the gangway stairs to- 
gether, and continued in deep conversation for 
some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more agitated 
as the day advanced. He watched upon deck 
almost without intermission, and seemed irre- 
solute what to do, sometimes sitting down com- 
posedly, and at other times hurrying backwards 
and forwards, with clenched hands and blood- 
less cheeks. The wind blew pretty fresh from 
the shore, and there was a heavy swell; and I 
supposed, from the anxious looks with which 
he contemplated the sky, that he hoped the 
threatening aspect of the weather would pre- 
vent the government boat from putting out to 
sea. He kept bis glass constantly in his hand, 
and surveyed the ocean through it in all direc- 
tions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instrument 
away, and exclaimed, 

“They are coming now!” 

Marietta, on hearing this, ran wildly towards 
him, and put her hands in his, but he pushed 
her to one side and began to pace the deck, 
apparently in deep thought. After a little 
time he started, and cried, 

"I have it now! — It’s the only plan — I’ll | 


manage the business — yes, yes— I’ll cut the 
cables, and off well go — that’.s settled!’' 

He then seized an axe, and first divided the 
hawser at the bows, and afterwards the one 
attached to the stern. 

The ves.sel immediately began to drift away, 
and having no sails or helm to steady her, 
rolled with such violence that I was dashed 
from side to side .several times. She often 
swung over so much that I thought ,slie would 
not regain the upright position, and Angerstoff 
all the while unconsciously strengthened this 
belief, by exclaiming, 

“ She will capsize; shift the ballast, or we 
must go to the bottom!” 

In the midst of this I kept my station upon 
deck, intently watching the boat, which was 
still several miles distant. I waited in fearful 
expectation, thinking that every new wave 
against which we were impelled would burst 
upon our vessel and overwhelm us, while our 
pursuers were too far off to afford any assist- 
ance. The idea of perishing when on the point 
of being saved was inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I had enter- 
tained of the boat making up with u.s gradually 
diminished. The wind blew violently, and 
we drifted along at a rapid rate, and the weather 
grew so hazy that our pursuers soon became 
quite undistinguishable, Marietta and Anger- 
stoff appeared to be stupified with terror. They 
stood motionless, holding firmly by the bul- 
warks of the vessel ; and though the waves fre- 
quently broke over the deck and rushed down 
the gangway, they did not offer to shut .the 
companion door, which would have remained 
open had not I closed it. The tempest, gloom, 
and danger that thickened around us neither 
elicited from them any expressions of mutual 
regard, nor seemed to produce the slightest 
sympathetic emotion in their bosoms. They 
gazed sternly at each other and at me, and 
every time the vessel rolled, clung with con- 
vulsive eagerness to whatever lay within their 
reach. 

About sunset our attention was attracted by 
a dreadful roaring, which evidently did not 
proceed from the waves around us; but the 
atmosphere being very hazj^ we were unable 
to ascertain the cause of it for a long time. 
At length we distinguished a range of high 
cliffs, against which the sea beat with terrible 
fury. Whenever the surge broke upon them, 
large jets of foam started up to a great height, 
and flashed angrily over their black and rugged 
surfaces, while the wind moaned and whistled 
with fearful caprice among the projecting points 
of rock. A dense mist covered the upper part 
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of the cliffs, and prevented iis from seeing if 
there were any houses upon their summits, 
though this point appeared of little importance, 
for we drifted towards the shore so fast that 
immediate death seem,ed inevitable. 

We soon felt our vessel bound twice against 
the sand, and, in a little time after, a heavy 
sea carried hemp the beach, where she remained 
imbedded and hard aground. During the 
ebb of tlie waves there was not more tlian two 
feet of water round her bows. I immediately 
perceived this, and watching a favourable op- 
portunity, ewmiig myself dowm to the beach, 
by means of part of the cable that projected 
through the hawse-hole. I began to run to- 
wards the cliffs the moment my feet touched 
the ground, and Angerstoff attempted to follow 
me, that he might prevent my escape; but, 
while in the act of descending from the vessel, 
the sea flowed in with such violence, that 
he wavS obliged to spring on board again to 
save himself from being overwhelmed by its 
waters. 

I hurried on and began to climb up the rocks, 
which were very steep and slippery; but I soon 
grew breathless from fatigue, and found it 
necessary to stop. It wa.s now almost dai*k, 
and when I looked around I neither saw any- i 
thing distinctly, nor could form the least idea | 
how far I had still to ascend before I reached 
the top of the cliffs. I knew not which way 
to turn my steps, and remained irresolute till 
the harking of a dog faintly struck my ear. 

I joyfully followed the sound, and, after an 
hour of peidlous exertion, discovered a light 
at some distance, which I soon found to proceed 
from the window of a small hut. 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door 
was opened by an old man, with a lamp in his 
hand. He started back on seeing me, for my 
dress was wet and disordered, my face and 
hands had been wounded while scrambling 
among the rocks, and fatigue and terror had 
given me a wan and agitated look. I entered 
the house, the inmates of which were a woman 
and a boy, and having seated myself near the 
lire, related to my host all that had occurred 
on board the floating beacon, and then requested 
him to accompany me down to the beach, that 
we might search for Angerstoff and Marietta. 

no,” cried he, “that is impossible. 
Hear how the storm rages! Worlds would 
not induce me to have any communication 
with murderers. It would be impious to at- 
tempt it on such a night as this. The Almighty 
is surely punishing them now! Come here 
and look out.” 

I followed him to the door, but the moment 


he opened it the wind extinguislic‘d the lamp. 
Total darkness prevailed without, and a chaos 
of rushing, bursting, and moaning sounds 
swelled upon the ear with irregular loudness. 

I The blast swept round the hut in violent 
eddyings, and w’e felt the chilly spra.y of the 
sea driving upon our faces at intervals. I 
shuddered, and the old man closed tlje door, 
and then resumed his seat near tlie lire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon the 
floor, but the noise of the tempest, and the 
anxiety I felt about the fate of Angerstoff and 
Marietta, kept me awake the greater part of 
the night. Soon after dawn my host accom- 
panied me down to the beach. We found the 
wreck of the floating beacon, but were unable 
to discover any traces of the guilty pair whom 
I had left on board of it. 


“WILL SAIL TO-MORROW.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GKNTLE.\IAN. 

The good ship lies in the crowded dock, 

Fair as a statue, Arm as a roek : 

Her tall masts piercing the still blue air, 

Her funnel glittexing white and bai*e, 

Whence the long soft line of vapoury smoke 
Betwixt sky and sea like a vision broke, 

Or slowly o’er the horizon curled 
Like a lost hope fled to the other world : 

She sails to-morrow — 

Sails to-morrow. 

Out steps the captain, busy and grave, 

With his sailor’s footfall, quick and brave. 

His hundred thoughts and his thousand cares, 
And his steady eye that all things dares ; 
Though a little smile o’er the kind face dawns 
On the loving brute that leaps and fawns, 

And a little shadow comes and goes, 

As if heart or fancy fled — where, who knows? 
He sails to-morrow — 

Sails to-morrow. 

To-morrow the serried line of ships 
Will quick close after her as she slips 
Into the unknown deep once more : 

To-morrow, to-morrow, some on shore 
With straining eyes shall desperate yearii™ 
“This is not parting? return — return 
Peace, wild- wrung hands ! hush, sobbing breath ! 
Love keepeth its own through life and death; 
Though she sails to-morrow — 

Sails to-morrow. 

J !Poem&. London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 
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Sail, stately ship ; down Southampton Water 
(rliding- fair as oJd Kerens’ daughter: 
Christian ship that for burthen bears 
Christians, s])eede(l by Christian prayers; 

All kiml angels follow her track I 
Pitiful Crod, bring the good ship back ! 

Ail the souls ill her for ever keep 
Thim^ living or dying, awake or asleep : 

Then sail to-morrow ! 

Ship, sail to-inorrow ! 


THE DEVIL’S LADDEE. 

BY ALOISE SCHBEIBER. 

Hot far from Lorrich, upon the extreme 
frontiers of the Eliine province, are still to be 
seen the ruins of an ancient castle which was 
fornieriy inhabited by Sibo of Lorrich, a knight 
of great courage, but of a character anything 
rather than gentle. It happened once in a 
stormy eve that a little old man knocked at 
his castle-gate, and besought his hospitality — 
a request which was not a little enforced by 
the shrill voice of the wind, as it whistled 
through his streaming loeks, almost as white 
as the snows that fell fast about him. The 
knight, however, was not in one of his mildest 
moods, nor did the wild dwarfish figure of the 
stranger plead much for him with one who was 
by no means an admirer of poverty, whatever 
shape it might assume. His repulse, there- 
fore, was not couched in the gentlest language ; 
and, indeed, deserved praise rather for its 
energetic conciseness than for any other quality. 
The little old man was equally sparing of 
words on his part, and simply saying, “I will 
requite your kindness,” passed on his way with 
a most provoking serenity of temper. 

xlt the time Sibo did not take this threat 
very much to heart, but it soon appeared to be 
something more than an empty menace; for the 
next day he missed his daughter, a lovely girl 
in her tenth year, who was already celebrated 
for her beauty through the whole province. 
People were immediately sent out to seek her 
in every direction, and at last the knight, find- 
ing none of his messengers return, set out him- 
self for the same purpose. For a long time he 
was no more successful in the search than his 
vassals; nobody had seen her, nobody could give 
him any information, till he met with an old 


shepherd who ssaid, “that early in the day he 
had seen a young girl gathering fiowers at the 
foot of the Eedrich Mountain; that, in a little 
time after, several dwarfs had approached the 
diild, and having seized her in their arms. 



tripped up to the summit of the rock with as 
much facility as if they had been walking on 
a plain. God forbid!” a.<lded the shepherd, 
making the sign of the cross, “God forbid 
that they were of those evil spirits who dwell 
in the hidden centre of the mountain ; they 
are easily excited to anger, which is too oiten 
fatal to its victims.” The knight, alarmed at 
this recital, cast his eyes towards the surmnit 
of the Eedrich, and there, indeed, was Gar- 
liuda, who seemed to stretch forth her arms 
for his assistance. Stung with all tlie impo- 
tence of passion, he instantly assembled liis 
vassals to see if there was not one among the 
number who could climb the precipice ; but, 
though several made the effort, none succcede,‘l 
He then ordered them to provide instruments 
for cutting a pathway in the rock; this attempt, 
however, was not a jot more successful than 
the first, for no sooner had the workmen begun 
to use their axes, than such a shower of stones 
was poured upon their heads from the moun- 
tain-top that they wei*e compelled to fly for 
safety. At the same time a voice was heard 
w’hich seemed to proceed from the depths of 
the Eedrich, and wdiich distinctly iittei*ed these 
words: — “ It is thus that we requite the hospi- 
tality of the knight of Lorrich.” 

Sibo, finding earthly arms of no avail against 
the gnomes, had now recourse to heaven; and 
as he had certain private reasons for distrusting 
the efficacy of his own prayers, he bribed the 
monks and nuns of the neighbourhood to em- 
ploy their intercession. But these holy folks 
prospered no better with their beads than the 
peasants had done with their pick-axes; the 
gnomes continued as immovable as their own 
mountain, and nothing was left to console the 
poor Sibo except the certainty of his daughter’s 
living. His first looks at daybi’cak and his 
last at nightfall were given to the Eedrich, and 
each time he could see Garlinda on its summit, 
stretching out her little arms in mournful 
greeting to her father. 

But, to do justice to the gnomes, they took 
all possible care of their little foundling, and 
suffered her to want for nothing; they built 
for her a beautiful little cottage, the walls of 
which were covered with shells and crystals, 
and stones of a thousand colours. Their wives, 
too, made her necklaces of pearl and emerald 
wreaths, and found every hour some fresii 
amusements for her youth, which grew up in 
a continual round of delight, like a snow-drop 
in the first gentle visitings of the spring. In- 
deed, she seemed to be a general favourite, and 
more particularly so with one old gnome, the 
sister of him who had tempted her by the 
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flowers on the Kedrich. Often would she say 
to her pupil, when her young eyes were for a 
moment ilimmed with a transient reeolleetion 
of past times, ''Be of good heart, my dear 
child: I am preparing for you a dowry, such 
as was never yet given to the daughter of a 
king.” 

Thus roiled away four years, and Sibo had 
nearly renounced all Iiope of again seeing his 
Oarlinda, when Kuthelm, a young and valiant 
knight, returned from Hungary, whei-e he had 
acquired a glorious name by his deeds against 
the infidels. His castle being only half a 
league distant from Lorrich, he was not long 
in hearing of Sibo’s loss, upon which he deter- 
mined to recover the fair fugitive, or perish in 
the attempt. With this design he sought the 
old knight, who was still buried in grief for 
his daughter’s absence, and made him ac- 
quainted with his purpose. Sibo grasped the 
young warrioi'’s hand, and a smile, the first he 
had known for many years, passed over his 
hard features as he replied, “Look out from ! 
this window, my gallant stranger: as far as the ^ 
eye can reach it looks upon the lands of Sibo; ; 
below, too, in the castle vaults, wdiere others | 
keep their prisoners, I lock up my gold, enough i 
to purchase another such a province. Bring i 
me back my daughter, and all this shall be ! 
yours, — and a prize beyond all this — my | 
daughter’s hand. Go forth, my young knight, | 
and Heaven’s blessing go with you.” ! 

Euthelm immediately betook himself to the : 
foot of the Eedrich to explore his ground: but | 
he soon saw^ that it would be impossible to , 
climb the mountain without aid from some ■ 
quarter, for the sides ^vere absolutely perpen- ! 
dicular. Still he wms unwilling to give up his ' 
purpose; he walked round and round the rock, 
exploring every cleft and cranny, wishing that 
he had wings, and cursing the shrubs that 
nodded tiieir heads most triumpliantly near the ! 
summit, as if in defiance of his efibrts. Almost ; 
ready to burst with vexation, he was about to i 
desist, w'hen the mountain-gnome stood before I 
him on a sudden, and thus accosted him: — I 

“Ho, ho! iny spruce knight; you have heard, ; 
it seems, of the beautiful Garlinda, wrhose abode i 
is on the summit of these rocks. Is it not so, | 
my mighty man of arms? Well, ITl be your j 
friend in this business; she is my pupil, and I i 
promise you she is yours, as soon as you can 
get her.” 

Be it so,” replied the knight, holding out 
his hand in token that the ojfer was accepted. 

“lam but a dwarf in comparison with you,” 
replied the little man, “but my word is as 
good as yours notwithstanding. If you can 


manage to dim b the precipice, I shall give you 
up the maiden; and though the road is some- 
w’^hat rough, the prize will more than recom- 
pense your labour. About it, therefore, and 
good luck attend you on your journey.” 

Having uttered these words, the dwarf dis- 
appeared, with loud bursts of laughter, to the 
great indignation of Euthelm, whose wit was 
altogether in his elbows. He measured the 
cliff with angry eyes, and at last exclaimed, 
“Climb it, quotha! yes, indeed, if I had 
I wings.” 

' “It may happen without wings,” said a 
voice close beside him; and the knight, looking 
round, pei'ceived a little old woman, who gently 
tapped him on the shoulder: “I have heard 
all that passed just now betw^een you and my 
brother. He was once offended by Sibo, but 
the knight has long since paid the penalty of 
that offence; and besides, the maiden has none 
of her father’s harshness; she is beautiful, good, 
and compassionate to the wants of others; I am 
certain that she would never refuse hospitality, 

^ even though it were to a beggar. For my part, 
i I love her as if she were my own child, and 
I have long wished that some noble knight would 
: choose her as his bride. It seems that you 
I have done so ; and my brother has given you 
! his word, a pledge that wnth us is sacred. 

I Take, therefore, this silver bell ; go wnth it to 
I the Wisper Talley, where you wdli find a 
I mine wdiich has long ceased to be w^orked, 

: and which you will easily recognize by the 
I beech-tree and the fir that twdne their boughs 
i together at its entrance. Go in without fear, 

; and ring the bell thrice, for within lives my 
younger brother, wdio wdll come to you the 
moment he hears its sound. At the same time 
the bell wdll be a token to him that you are 
sent from me. Eequest him to make a ladder 
for you up to the summit of the Eedrich ; he 
wdll easily accomplish this task before the 
break of day, and, when done, you may trust 
to it without the slightest fear of danger.” 

Euthelm did as the old w^oman had directed ; 
lie set out instantly for the Wisper Valley, 
where he soon found the mine in question, 
wdth the two trees twined together at its open- 
ing. Here he paused in something like terror : 
it was one of those still nights when the rnina 
has leisure for apprehension. The moon shone 
sadly on the wet grass, and not a star was 
visible. For a moment his cheek was pale, 
but in the next instant it was red with shame, 
and he rang the bell with a most def3dng vehe- 
mence, as if to atone for his momentary alarm. 
At the third sonnd a little man arose from the 
depths of the mine, habited in gray, and carry- 
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mg a lamp, in which burned a pale blue meteor. 
To the gnome’s question of what did he want, 
the knight boldly replied by a plain story of 
his adventure,; and the friendly dwarf, bidding 
him be of good cheer, desired that he would 
visit tlie Redrich by the break of day; at the 
same time he took from his pocket a whistle, 
which he blew thrice, when the whole valley 
swarmed with little gnomes, carrying saws and 
axes, and otlier instruments of labour. A sign 
from their leader was enough ; they set off in 
the direction of the ‘Redrich, when, in a few 
moments only, it was evident their task had 
begun by the horrible din that might be heard 
even in the Wisper Valley. Highly delighted 
with this result, the knight bent Ms way home- 
wards, his heart beating as fast as the hammers 
of the gnomes, the noise of 'which accompanied 
him in his journey and entertained him in 
his castle, Kor indeed did Euthelm desire 
better music, for besides that the knights 
of those warlike times were more celebrated 
for hard blows than for fine ears, every sound 
of the axe was a step in the ladder, and every 
step in the ladder was a step nearer to Garlinda, 
with whom he had contrived to be desperately 
in love, without the supei*fluity of seeing her. 

No sooner had the morning begun to dawn 
than he set out for the Redrich, where he found 
that the gnomes had not made all that nightly 
clatter to no purpose; a ladder was firmly 
planted against the rock, and reached to the 
very top of the mountain. There was a slight 
throb of fear at his heart as he mounted the 
lower steps, but his courage inci-eased in pro- 
portion to his advance. In a short time he 
arrived happily at the summit, precisely as 
the light of day was breaking in the east, when 
the first object presented to his eyes 'w^as Gar- 
linda, who sweetly slumbered on a bank of 
fiowers. The knight w'as rivetted to the spot, 
and his heart beat high with pleasure as he 
gazed on the sleeping beauty ; but when she 
opened her bright blue eyes, and turned their 
mild lustre upon Mm, he almost sank beneath 
the gush of ecstasy that thrilled through every 
vein. In an instant he was at her feet, and 
poured forth the story of his love with a vehe- 
mence that at once confounded and pleased the 
object of it. She blushed and wept, and smiled 
as she wept, her eyes sparkling through her 
tears, like the sunbeams shooting through a 
spring shower. 

At this moment they were interrupted by 
the unexpected appearance of the gnome who 
had carried off Garlinda ; behind him was his 
sister, testifying by her smiles how much 
pleased she was by the happy meeting of the [ 


lovers. At first the dwarf frowned angrily at 
the sight of Rutheim; but, when he perceived 
the ladder, he readily guessed how all had 
happened, and burst into a sudden fit of 
laughter, exclaiming, “Another trick played 
me by my good old sister! I have promised 
though, and will keep my word. Take that 
which you have come so iar to seek, and be 
more hospitable than your father, Tiiat you 
may not, however, gain your prize too easily, 
you shall return by the same way that you 
came; for our pupil we have a more convenient 
road, and Heaven grant it may prove the road 
to her happiness. 

Rutheim willingly descended the ladder, 
though not without some little peril to his own 
i neck, while the gnome and his sister led the 
maiden by a path that traversed the interior 
of the mountain, and opened at its foot by a 
secret outlet. Here they were to part, and the 
old woman, presenting her with a box formed 
of petrified palm-wood, and filled with jewels, 
thus addressed her: — “Take this, my dear 
child; it is the dowiy that I have so long and 
often promised you. And do not forget your 
mountain friends, for in the various evils of 
the world you are going to visit, a day perhaps 
may come when you will need their power. 
You’ll think of this, my child.” Garlinda 
thanked the dwarf, and wept in thanking her. 

And now Rutheim conducted the fair one to 
her father, thougli not without many a linger- 
ing look cast back upon the mountain she had 
quitted. To describe the old man’s joy would 
be impossible; mindful of the past, he immedi- 
ately gave orders that all who sought the hos- 
pitality of his castle should he feasted there 
with the utmost kindness for the space of eight 
days ; and Rutheim received the hand of Gar- 
iinda in recompense of his knightly service. 
Both lived to the evening of a long and happy 
life, blest in themselves and no less blest in 
their posterity. 

For many years the ladder still remained 
attached to the mountain, and was looked upon 
by the neighbouring peasants as the work of a 
demon. Hence it is that the Redrich is yet 
known by the name of The DeviUs Ladder. 


POLITICS. 

In politics if thou would’st mix. 

And mean thy fortunes be; 

Bear this in mind, Be deaf and blind, 
Let great folks hear and see. 

Egbert Burks. 


THE OYSTER. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSE. 

BY WALLEK. 

Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell lier, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

I’ell her that’s young, 

And shuns to ha%'e her graces spied, 

TJiat hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired, 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
Tlie common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 

How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

[Yet, though thou fade, 

From thy dead leaves let fragi*ance rise; 

And teach the maid 
That Goodness Time’s rude hand defies, 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies. 

H. K. White.] 1 


THE PRODIGAL. 

To heroism and holiness 
How hard it is for man to soar, 

But how much harder to be less 
Than what his mistress loves him for! 
There is no man so full of pride, 

And none so intimate with shame, 

And none to manhood so denied, 

As not to mend if women blame. 

He does with ease what do he must, 

Or merit this, and nought’s debarr’d 
From man, when woman shall he just 
In yielding her desired regard. 

Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose hut pay, 

How has slie cheapen’d paradise; 

How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which, spent with due respective thrift. 

Had made brutes men, and men divine! 

CovENTEY Patmore. 

^ **Tiie additional stanza to Waller’s song is a happy 
specimen of imitation. It conveys, in such language as 
Waller would have used, a better and wiser feeling than 
often visited him. ’’--Southey. 


THE OYSTER.2 

There lived in one of the beautiful valleys 
of Travancore a respectable man named Chunda 
Gopal, who possessed a small estate in pepper 
plantations, cocoa-nut groves, and plantain 
gardens. His house was delightfully situ- 
ated on a fine river; and in it you would 
have been charmed to see his affectionate wife 
Luxana and her children, looking like flowers 
in a green-house, or pictures in gilt frames. 
It is impossible for me, if I had a thousand 
tongues, to exaggerate their happiness. They 
were all the world to each other. Their pepper 
brought in plenty of money — their fields yielded 
them nourishing crops of rice — their fruit-trees 
were productive to superabundance — ^and their 
tempers were sweet and contented. Every 
morning was spent in superintending the oper- 
ations of their vegetable gold mines; and in 
the evening you beheld them seated in the 
vine bowers witli their children, or dancing and 
singing under the trees on the green, or amus- 
ing themselves with hearing stories respecting 
the achievements of the Hindoo gods, and the 
innumerable heroes of romance who figure in 
Indian tales. In short, their children were 
as good as they were handsome ; and you are 
not more happy among yourselves than they 
were in every respect. 

But no one in this uncertain world is sure 
of the continuance of fortune’s breeze till to- 
morrow. It will be well, therefore, if you 
I make up your minds to meet everything that 
ca7Z happen, as an event that may happen ; 
and this, believe me, is very needful in a state 
where we have reason not only to fear the loss 
of somewhat every moment, but of our own 
life the instant Providence may deem it good 
to stop our breath. It pleased that bountiful 
source of all we enjoy to shut up the flood-gates 
of heaven in most parts of India for two years 
in succession. You may easily conceive what 
misery this produced in a country wliere scarcely 
any kind of grain wall grow without frequent 
and careful irrigation. Severe scarcity soon 
made its appearance, and all the horrors of 
want assailed the poor. The fine river on 
which the house of Chunda Gopal stood became 
quite dry; his pepper vines drooped and with- 
ered under the sun; all his cocoa-nut trees 
pined with thirst, and yielded not a single 
fruit; nor would his plantains produce a 
banana. His rice-fields were equally barren. 


® From FoHy Tears in the WorkL By the author of 
TifU^ Tears in India, London. 
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IiKiced he had soon to send out for everything 
his large family required; and long before the 
ftiiuine ceased lie saw himself and those he 
loml reduced to the sore necessity of selling 
their furniture, their gold ornaments, and every 
movable they had, to purchase bread. As all 
the necessaries of life were brought from Ben- 
gal, and some other provinces which had not 
been deprived of the usual monsoon, the price 
charged for rice was so enormous that it re- 
quired vast funds to support a family. The 
roads were strewed with dead bodies, and 
wretches sinking from starvation; and Chunda 
Gopal had the melancholy prospect of seeing 
himself, as he advanced in life, not only de- 
prived of every movable, but forced to put up 
one part of his estate after another to auction, till 
he began to fear that the whole would not out- 
last the famine; for at such a melancholy time, 
of course, very little would be given for land. 

During this mournful period the good and 
kind-hearted Luxana felt all the emotions of 
sorrow that can possess the breast of a fond wife 
and a happy mother. She prayed to all the 
gods — she shed hoods of tears — she made vows 
of pilgrimages, and offerings — and most ear- 
nestly implored favour from Brahma. When 
in deep distress to wliom can we fiy for succour 
with hope, but to God? Even if we receive 
no direct assistance, the act of entreating it is 
salutary, because we should not ask a power to 
help us without believing he had the ability to 
do so; and therefore, hope being necessarily | 
generated by prayer, something is always 
gained by it. 

It happened that Luxana retired late to rest 
one night, after fervent devotion and a pouring 
out of her grief in secret, for fear of increasing 
the sorrow of her husband. She had implored 
Indra to instruct her in a dream how she should 
act to relieve the dear objects of her solicitude. 

Great power/’ said she, ^Gf thou wilt accept 
the sacrifice of myself to secure the safety of 
those I love, make but a sign to thy servant, 
and I shall instantly become ashes.” With 
this heroic resolution she laid herself down, 
kissed her sleeping husband, and sank into the 
embraces of sleep. 

But her soul, that astonishing never-dying 
lamp, never-slumbering somewhat, continued 
to pour its light on her internal orbs of sight. 
She seemed all faculty; ear, eye, smell, taste, 
feeling, were as bu.sy as they had been during 
the day. ^*'1 am wide awake,” thought she. 
''Yes — I am in the temple of Indra. I see 
his benign aspect beaming. He is all fire.” — 
Seated on his huge recumbent elephant, with 
two attendants fanning him, and numerous 


peacocks sporting in the fruit-tree which grew 
out of his head, the god appeared to Luxana. 
His wife, Indranee, oh a huge tiger, funned 
by four choury, or yak^ tail bearers, with her 
child on her knee, sat near him. They were 
resplendent as the rainbow. She saw through 
them as though she had been looking at sun- 
beams. Indranee waved her hand. Luxana 
prostrated herself. The gods shook their heads; 
and golden mangoes fell from the trees. The 
peacocks in their branches screamed, and spread 
their celestial plumage in all the gorgeous 
pageantry of pride. Luxana gathered up the 
mangoes; and Indra and Indranee smiled and 
nodded their assent. Soon after, a large ape 
came forward from among the branches over 
Indra’s head. It was Hunnymaim. Luxana 
was not sure, it might be the monkey son of 
the god; for he has one, who is a kind, good- 
natured creature. But she saw him twist his 
long tail round a branch, and let himself down 
on Indra’s ^ mighty shoulders, where he perched 
most respectfully; and applying his mouth to 
the idol’s ear, he asked; "Shall I answer Lux- 
ana, 0 mighty father?” She felt no fear; for 
when we are ready to die, what can have terror? 
But a thrill passed through her frame when, 
she heard these words in a deep sullen tone, like 
the voice of St. Paul’s — "It is my will.” 

"Look at this oyster,” said Himnymaun; 
holding one up in his great paw-, which appeared 
all light, except a black spot in the centre of 
the shell, surrounded by an orange rim. ‘ ' Go 
to the next auction, and buy the heap in -which 
you shall see this.” 

The whole vanished into darkness, the deep 
black hue of which startled Luxana to cotx- 
sciousness that what she had seen was a di’eam ; 
but her astonishment next morning was inex- 
pressible, when she discovered her sauri^ full 
of fine ripe mangoes. She of course imparted 
her dream to her husband, and showed liim 
the beautiful golden fruit, of which they had 
not eaten for many a day. 

You must know that there is, between the 
island of Ceylon and the peninsula of Hindoo- 
Stan, a very valuable pearl fishery, in which 
some of the most valuable ornaments of diadems 
have been found. You will be able to conceive 
what a prize one of these must be, when I tell 
you that the pearl which caps the crown of 
England was pledged to the Dutch, by 
Charles IT., for £18,000. Its real value can- 


1 The htige-tailed cow of Thibet, 

2 See a represeutatioii of this wonderful Hindoo idol 
in. Capt. Seley’s Mora, page 241. 

. 3 The piece of cloth which forms the general female 
dress. 
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liofe be estimated till there shall be a market 
of such; at present there are very few in the 
wiiole world like it. Julius Ca?sar gave Ser- 
vilia a Ceylon pearl worth £48,457; and Cleo- 
patra’s Ceylon pearl ear-rings were valued at 
£101,458. 

This hslierv is farmed out by the govern- 
Tiieiit. It yields a very large item of revenue. 
Sometimes in a hundred oysters one will not 
be found that has a pearl; so that, as it is such 
a lottery, they are made up into heaps, or lots, 
and sold by auction to the highest bidder. 
Superstition is blended with everything in 
India. The divers think that the Brahmans, 
or idols, can save them from being devoured 
by ground sharks; and the purchasers believe 
that by making otFerings and prayers to the 
temples, they will get repaid in pearls, pur- 
chased with their fortunate lots. Such a place 
as the oyster auction market you, never saw. 
To describe it is impossible. There are as 
deep speculators — as ardent a thirst for profit 
— as mad a risk of certainty on chance — as 
haggard* looking faces — as great a degree of 
bustle — as much noise and seeming confusion 
— and as much distraction, disappointment, 
and anguish in this trade, as you will behold 
on the Stock Exchange in London, if ever you 
stare into the private room, as I have done 
with amazement. At the pearl auction you 
would hear fifty voices at once cry this ! — a 
hundred roar that! You would see sharp, ' 
lean-faced, hollow-eyed, pale, shrivelled-up , 
Hindoos, like roguish-looking stock- brokers, 
running about, seemingly wild with anxiety, 
and not only at war with the world, but at 
daggers-drawing with themselves. Such is the 
torture arising from the spirit of gaming, when 
it once takes possession of the human heart ! 
The flames kindle there and spread over the 
whole man, till he appears one fearful volume 
of perturbation; crackling, and fretting, and 
wasting him, till at length lie becomes a vapour 
of smoke, and deposits the grain of dust into 
which all his gold has changed under that 
great alkahest — that more certain destroyer 
than fire — Time. 

We easily believe what we wish; and readily 
think ourselves favoured by the gods, because 
we are inclined to credit tlic flattery that we 
deserve special marks of protection and grace. 
Chunda Gopal, therefore, eagerly drank the 
tale of his Luxana’s vision — ate a mango with 
uncommon satisfaction — expressed his convic- 
tion that somewhat of extraordinary good was 
about to happen to them: he felt so full of 
life, of hope, of joy, that he knew there was 
meaning in his wife’s dream. How could the 


! mangoes come into his apartment? Ho Brah- 
I man had been there. It Avas clear that they 
had been shaken out of Indraiiee’s head, and 
gathered by Luxana in her sleep ! Indra was 
smiling on his family. He would not now 
have to sell his beautiful daughters for danc- 
ing-giris, or his sons for slaves. Ho; he would 
part with his last cocoa-nut grove — go to the 
oyster auction, and purchase that lot in which 
Luxana should see the one with a black spot 
surrounded by an orange rim. 

Well, we need not describe the journe}" of 
Chunda Gopal and Luxana, Avith all their 
children, to Condatchy Bay. I shall leav^e 
you to conceive Iioav they journeyed along, 
AAuth their little ones riding on bullocks, or 
carried by father and mother. It is sufficient 
for me to state that they arrived at the pearl 
auction mart in perfect safety ; and that Lux- 
ana of course saAV there, in a heap, the very 
oyster that Indra, or rather Hunnyinaun, had 
shoAvn her, which Chunda Gopal bought, after 
bidding up to his last rupee against a Brahman, 
Avho seemed to know that it was Avorth a Jew’s 
eye. 

When the black -spotted, orange-rimmed 
oyster Avas opened, to be sure, out dropped one 
of the largest, purest, roundest pearls that had 
ever been seen. It was a gem of light. You 
could see through it as Luxana saAv the trans- 
parency of Indra’s air-fabricated form. A 
shout of astonishment Avas raised. Wonder 
I stood gaping on e\’ery face. Thousands of 
j thousands AA^ere instantly offered for the pearl; 
but the agent or pearl merchant of the King 
of Candy bought it for two lacs of rupees, or 
about £25,000 of our money. Chunda Gopal 
and Luxana travelled back to their home, 
mounted on a pair of elephants in shining hoAv- 
dahs. Their sons all became great men, and 
their daughters Avere happy. At length they 
died, full of years; and I tell you this latter 
particular, because the philosophers say that no 
one is blessed till dead. — Thus ends the story 
of the Oyster. 


SEH OP THE SLEEPLESS. 

Sun of the sleepless ! melancholy star ! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far. 

That showest the darkness thou canst not dispel, 

How like ait thou to joy remembered Aveil ! 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

Wliich shines, but warms not Avitb. its powerless rays: 
A. night-beam Sorrow watoheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant; clear, Imt, oh, how cold ! 

Byron. 
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TWO-FOLD. 

[Mrs, Whitney (Adeline!). Train) was bom in Boston, 
U.S., 1824, and married in 1843 to Mr. Seth Whitney of 
Miiton, Massachusett-s, She is a papular writer of tales 
and poems coloured by a wholesome domestic and re- 
ligious sentiment. Her principal works are: Footsteps on 
the Seas, a Poem; FaitJi Qartney's Oirlhood; The Gay- 
ivorthys; Hitherto, a Story of Yesterday; and Pansies, a 
volume of iweins from which we quote,] 

A double life is this of ours ; 

A two-fold form wherein we dwell; 

And heaven itself is not so strange. 

Nor half so far, as teachers tell. 

With weary feet we daily tread 
The circle of a self-same round; 

Yet the strong soul may not be held 
A prisoner in the petty bound. 

The body walketh as in sleep, 

A shadow among things that seem ; 

While held in leash yet far away. 

The spirit raoveth in a dream. 

A living dream of good or ill, 

In caves of gloom or fields of light; 

Where purpose doth itself fulfil, 

And longing love is instant sight. 

Where time, nor space, nor blood, nor bond 
May love and life divide in twain ; 

But they whom truth hath inly joined 
Meet inly on their common plane. 

We need not die to go to God; 

See how the daily prayer is given ! 

’Tis not across a gulf we cry, 

“Our Father, who dost dwell in heaven!” 

And, “Let thy will on earth he done, 

As in thy heaven hy this, thy child ! 

What is it but all prayers in one. 

That soul and sense be reconciled? 

That inner sight and outer scene 
No more in thwarting conflict strive ; 

But doing blossom from the dream, 

And the whole nature rise, alive? 

There’s beauty waiting to he born, 

And harmony that makes no sound; 

And bear we ever, unaware, 

■ A glory that hath not been crowned. 

And so we yearn, and so we sigh, 

And reach for more than we can see; 

And, witless of our folded wings, 

Walk Paradise unconsciously; 

And dimly feel the day divine 
With vision half redeemed from night, 

Till death shall fuse the double life, 

And God himself shall give us light! 


, THE /BAGPIPER. 

BY .W..' 'BAREY. ■ ' ■ ■ 

One day in the leafy month of June an 
angler wandered by a brook-side in a deep glen. 
Tall rocks and trees rose at either side, and 
tinkling silver threads of water ran down to the 
bigger stream in many places. The spot was 
lonely but not savage. It was full noon, and 
so w^arm that after a while the fisherman left 
off work and found a moss patch to rest on. 
And as he rested he heard that native concert 
which is ever going on in due season and 
weather amongst birds, and bees, and grass- 
hoppers, and other creatures that rejoice in 
the summer for the sun in their own language. 
But of a sudden, in the midst of the soft croon 
of pigeons, the occasional flute- call of that won- 
derful musician with the golden bill, the deep 
and always as it were distant bassoon of the 
flower- robber, there came the queerest, quaint- 
est tangle of sounds, scarcely more rhythmical 
or measured than the performances of doves, 
honey-gatherers, gnats, or river. It mingled 
with them quite naturally. And wdien a wind 
swept for a moment down the glen, and the 
trees whispered to each other the singular tune, 
or as it seemed the odds and ends of a hundred 
tunes, combined also with that effect as if the 
breeze-sigh and leaf-flutter were part of the 
symphony. And the fisherman gets up to go 
in search of the accomplished elf who has come 
out of the hollow^ hills to practise the airs he 
must play for his gay companions under the 
stars by the haunted rath. . And he follows the 
brook path, and the music becoming louder he 
knows he is approaching the source of it. And 
this he observed, that as the tune (and it now 
began to have a distinct or half- distinct out- 
line) was less dispersed by distance, it was not 
altogether so magical in character, though yet 
strangely and sweetly becoming the scene over 
which it was rambling. And finally the angler 
is drawn by the ear to the very feet of his 
Orpheus. Think you he saw the ghost of an 
ancient harper in white, seated like a gray 
friar on a gray stone, or the fairy fiddler above 
mentioned, or beheld a figure blowing into a 
sheaf of reeds with the power of tlie great god 
Pan, or any other beautiful dasmon or sprite 
born of a poet’s fancy, or of an artist’s dream, 
or say of any ink-bottle (talk of your ocean 
being kind to us for casting up one Venus, how 
many as beautiful divinities have emerged from 
our oceans of ink?) — think you he saw — but 
this reads like a passage of the Critic — what 
he did see was an old man playing the Irish 
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pipes, with a clog for an audience, unless a 
goat is to be counted who has stopped munch- 
ing bush-tops for a moment on the other side 
of the brook. An old man, obviously blind, 
dressed poorly but not raggedly. His hat, to be 
sure, has seen better days ; but considered as a 
ruin, it has a picturesque appearance. And the 
angler quietly intended to listen to the music 
without announcing himself, but the dog would 
not permit such a liberty to be taken with his 
master’s property, and so he barked a sentence 
of barks as who would say, Master, here is a 
scurvy fellow” who has his ear cocked for the 
purpose of stealing our tunes ; wdiereupon the 
pipes left off wdth a kind of snarl that had 
nothing at all pastoral or idyllic about it. The 
piper was on his way to a wedding and a chris- 
tening in the neighbouring village. He was 
rehearsing for his performances. It ■was not 
difficult to set him going again. Well, he vras 
not Pan, Orpheus, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, or 
Yirorum. He was a common piper, and yet the 
music he made amongst the rocks and trees 
sounded still far more sympathetically than I 
imagine the music of the best trained orchestra 
w’-ouid. I, for I was the eavesdropping angler, 
dislodged the goat and sat thus some distance 
from the player. The tunes are all supposed 
to be cheerful. The Foxhunter’s Jig, ” listen 
to that for merriment! The tallyho, tallyho! 
quite plain on the tenor notes, the hound-music 
and its echoes, the call of the horn, the death of 
the modereen ruadh, and through it always the 
dance itself, to which these mimetic references 
are only asides, garnish. I encore the ^^The 
Foxhunter’s Jig,” and my ancient bard pumps 
aw”ay at it again with such renewed spirit that 
if he doesn’t move the rocks he makes them 
speak, for they repeat many of the wild cadences, 
the dog gives an awakened bark of approval, 
and from behind a doomed shrub peers the big 
astonished eyes of the goat with his beard and 
horns, the very picture of a faun! And so 
again we join the chase, and do double shuffle 
in the jig besides, and then an end of the Fox- 
Imnter business, and w^e stai't with *‘Hora 
Oreina.” Nora Creina is not as successful a 
hit. The musician employs his chanter with 
bad effect. “Oh my Noi*a Creina, dear,” and 
similar affectionate passages, are not w^ell trans- 
lated into orchestral form when the phrase is 
expressed in hoarse asthmatic tones. You 
perceive I am candid as to the bagpipes, and 
no enthusiast about them when the measure 
of their function and capacity has been ex- 
ceeded. And no-w” we shall take our leave of 
the type of piper we have been describing, and 
sight one from another point of view. 


There be pipers and pipers. There are fellows 
who could give the vagrant armed with the 
hurdy-gurdy or the leader of a Kstreet Gcrmaa 
band lessons on discord. These offensive pipens 
— Scotch, or Irish, or Italian — disgrace their 
craft, -which is so ancient that, according to a 
Celtic legend, one of the -fraternity bad the 
honour of playing before Moses. The tradition 
is embodied to this day in a current form of 
Irish imprecation. A medal has been found of 
the Nero period with a representation of a bag- . 
pipe in the obverse, from -whence it has been 
reasonably enough conjectured, that when the 
amiable Homan monarch desired to express his 
delight at the burning of his city and the roast- 
ing of his subjects, he did not employ the violin 
for that purpose, but poured out the joy of his 
soul through the corncmncsa. The instrument, 
in some shape or other, turns up in every quarter 
of the globe. It was known in Greece as the 
askatilos, in Germany it is to be recognized as 
the sacpfeiff, in Noiway jochpl2:)e, in Italy 
cornamnsa plra and zampogua, in France as 
the musette, in Wales the pdicm, in Lapland 
the walpipe, in Finland the piiai, in Persia the 
nei auhana, and in Arab-Fgypt the zoughara. 
Sir Hobert Stewart of Dublin, in a most in- 
teresting course of lectures on the “Bagpipes 
of Scotland and Ireland,” gives these details 
and much more. He claimed superiority for 
the latter on account of superior sweetness of 
tone and its more extensive range. The Irish 
pipe, he said, possessed a perfect chromatic 
scale of twenty -five notes (C to C) upon the 
chanter. It also had three drone basses, violin- 
cello C, tenor C, and C below the treble clef. 
The Scotch pipe had but two drones, A and A, 
no tenor, and an odd scale of nine notes only 
consisting of G flat (the G clef note) and above, 
the eight notes of the scale of A major rather 
imperfect. Sir Hobert -was so far unfair to 
the Scotch instrument that he did not remind 
his hearers that, while it remains almost in its 
primitive form, the Irish bagpipe, which he 
compared with it, is almost a modern instru- 
ment. In its original form it had nothing 
like the range of capabilities which now enables 
Mr. Bohun to perform on it not only the 
“Humours of Ballynahinch,” “Shaun Dheerig 
Lanagh,” “Paddy Carroll,” the “Foxhunter’s 
Jig,” and the “Blackbird,” but such serious 
productions as Corentino’s song from Dinorah, 
and Bach’s Pastorale in F major. Ijook for 
instance at the piper whose picture Sir David 
Wilkie painted. He certainly is not provided 
with an instrument which would enable him to 
attack such a piece as the Pastorale. And yet, 

I warrant, in his time he made hearts now at 
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beat; the quicker for his skilly and faces of 
old and young light up with harmless pleasure 
and enjoyment. For he is none of your com- 
mon .street performers. His head has a splen- 
did intellectual contour, and his countenance, 
rugged though it i.s, is full of a calm settled 
spirit of humour, with just that overmuch ex- 
prc-ssion of sensibility, a readiness to quiver 
and to kindle, wiiich the rejjresentative face 
of a musician ought to have. He is just as 
ready to play you as sad a tune as Silence 0 
Moyle” as he is to .strike up “Garry Owen,” 
or that fantastic “ R,ory O’More,” which always 
sounds to me like the tossing of the heads of 
wild flowers in the wind on the side of a par- 
ticular hill in Munster. Wilkie’s piper would 
scorn to drive you into frenzy like his degener- 
ate imitator of the kerb.stone. He was asked, 
in the good old time, to the house of his honour 
the squire, where, if he did not sit down with 
the family, he was respectfully cared for and 
cheerfully welcomed by the host himself after 
dinner, and furnished with a jorum of punch, 
in tlie consumption of which the squire bore 
him company. And when the mild potation 
was over a servant brought in the pipes, and , 
the children were silent; and without any hint 
a.s to the exact thing wanted our piper, rambl- 
ing over the keys a little, brings into the room 
at his Avill a dear plaintive air, wandering and 
wild, and low and loud and irregular, and yet 
full of meaning ; and the squire and his good 
dame look at eacli other and remember when 
this same piper played the same tune how 
many many years ago, when they were younger 
than they are! It is all there, the romance of 
youth and love, in the piper’s performance. 
.And his honour when the tune closes takes a 
moment to clear his throat before he thanks 
the piper, who has, however, to amuse the 
youngsters, suddenly dashed into the “Cows 
amongst the Barley,” or some other piece of 
imitative mu.sieal whim for which he is famous. 
Later on in the evening a dance will be got up — 
not amongst the servants mind you, our piper 
plays for the gentle folk ; and what band of 
Tinney, Strauss, or Godfrey could equal for 
heel-powder the rapid rattling articulations of 
our instrument? Pipers of this quality have 
disappeared. The Irish gentry who encouraged 
them and welcomed them have gone also. 
Blit in Wilkie’s picture we have fixed for 
ever something more than the likeness of an 
individual of the class; the portrait, without 
being idealized to a point of improbability, has 
still a typical expression, thoroughly Celtic and 
Irish, in its readiness to respond to the most 
diverse moods of emotion and sentiment. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

BY GERALD MA.SSEY. 

“ Open your mouth and shut your eyes ^' — 

Three little Maidens were saying — 

And see what Godsends youP' little they thought 
He listened while they were playing ! 

So little we guess that a light light word 
At times may be more than praying. 

“I,’’ said Kate with the merry blue eye.s, 

“ Would have lots of frolic and folly 

“I/’ said Ciss with the bonny brown hair, 

“ Would ha ve life always smiliny and jolly 

“A 'rid I wou Id have just what o ur Father ma y sen. ri, ” 
Said lovable little pale Polly. 

Life came for the two, with sweetnesses new 
Each morning in gloss and in glister. 

But our Father above, in a gush of great love, 
Caught up little Polly and kissed her. 

And the churchyard nestled another wee grave; 
The angels another w^ee sister. 


THE PIPER OF MUCKLEBROWST. 

[Richard Thomson, born 1795; died 2d January, 1SG5, 
He was for more than thirty years librarian of the 
London Institute. His chief works are : Tlw Book of 
Life, a Bibliographical Melody; Chronicles of Io7idon 
Bridge; Ilhistratious of British History; Tales of an 
A'ntiqiiar'y, chiefly illustrative of London, &c. He also 
wrote various sketches and tales for the annuals and 
magazines.] 

“ He was a stout carle for the nones, 

Full big he was of brawn, and eke of bone.s ; 

A baggepipe well could he blow and somie.” 

Chaucer.' . 

About a century since, in the last “rugging 
and riving days” of Scotland, before the modern 
march of intellect had so completely routed 
the wonderful arts of magic and witchcraft a.s 
to leave neither witch nor conjuror in all the 
broad lands of Britain, there lived a noted 
fellow called Rory Blare, who filled the ofiace 
of town-piper to the prosperous fishing port of 
Mucklebrowst. He always affirmed his family 
to be of high antiquity, and as he was diKS- 
claimed by the Blairs of that Ilk, and the 
Blairs of Balthayock, and the Blairs of Lethen- 
die, and the Blairs of Overdurdy, and, in short, 
by all the other Blairs, he set np at once to be 
the head of the Blares of Bletherit and Skirl- 
awa’, which have furnished Scotland with 
pipers ever since it was a country. In the 
course of his life Rory had performed the 
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yarioiis parts of jasherman, sailor, soldier, and 
pedlar, none of which professions are peculiarly 
likely to teach a man temperance; and having 
proiiiired his discharge in consequence of a 
wound in his head, which carried away a small 
fraction of his brain-pan, about the sober age 
of lifty-seven he settled down into a roistering 
and carousing town-piper. As he liad a good 
deal of those rambling, mischief-loving, satiri- 
cal characters, called in Scotland hallen-shahers 
and blether-shjtes, and his strangest tricks were 
played, and his fun was ever the most furious 
when the malt was over the meal, all who knew 
him declared that ‘ ‘ he cei’tainly had a bee in 
his bonnet, pair man! ever sin’ be gat that sair 
paik on his pow in the wars.” Rory himself, 
however, was wont to assert that he was as 
gude a man as ever;” which, perhaps, might 
be true in one sense, as he never was very 
celebrated for either his prudence or his so- 
briety. 

So much for his person and character ; and 
for his talents as a piper, he could most merrily 
blaw up the chanter,” as the old song says, 
with some skill and ‘‘richt gude will,” untired, 
even through a long night of active dancing 
and loud carousal; which, with his mirth and 
bold demeanour, made him a special favourite 
throughout Mucklebrowst and its vicinity. 
Without at all underrating his own knowledge 
of music, he was fond of attributing some part 
of his popularity to his instrument, which, he 
was accustomed to relate, liad been found in 
one of the holy ivelLs of St. Fillan, in Perth- 
shire; thereby inheriting a finer tone and easier 
breath than any mere mortal pipes could ever 
boast of, beside the power of resisting all kinds 
of glamour or witchcraft. The truth of this 
was never rightly known, though it was whis- 
pered that, if the pipes had belonged even to 
St. Filial! himself, Rory Blare had employed 
them so differently, that if they ever possessed 
any virtue it had long since departed. 

As the worthy town-piper was always ready 
to be foremost in any kind of sj^ort, or to be- 
stow his counsel in any case of courtship, 
marriage, or witchcraft, which occupied the 
gossips, — that is to say, all the inhabitants of 
Mucklebrowst — he was everywhere welcome. 
But, though he distributed his patronage pretty 
equally, he appeared to be most meriy, and to 
make himself most at home at the Maggie 
Lauder’s Head, a little public kept by one 
Bauldie Quech, whose jovial and careless dis- 
position matched exactly with his own. They 
would frequently sit till “the sma’ hours,” 
driving away time by glass after glass, rant 
after rant, and song after song, until the de- , 
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cease of Katie Quech, Bauldie’s contentious 
spouse; when, though all expected to see him 
take a younger and more agreeable partner, 
and had even settled who it was to be, he sud- 
denly sank into a dismal and melancholy mood, 
under the influence of which he drank twice 
as much as before, though he never laughed 
at all. Rory Blare, Iiowever, did not desert 
his old companion; for indeed the warmth of 
his friendship very frequently led him to sit 
piping and drinking with him throughout the 
whole night; and one dark and windy evening 
in autumn they were thus engaged, with a 
single sedate-looking stranger habited in pale 
gray, who had come in about night-fall. 

“Hout, tout, man!” exclaimed Rory, find- 
ing that even St. Fillan’s blessed pipes had 
no effect upon his host, “ye’re unco hard to 
please, I trow; and yet yere lugs used to ken 
wiian they heard gude music: but I daur say 
the deil’s ciissen his cloak owre ye, as King 
Jamie said o’ his bairn. Ye’ll no think now, 
honest frien’” continued he, addressing himself 
to the guest, “that the gudeman was ance ane 
I o’ the merriest men o’ Mucklebrow^st, though 
ever sin’ Liickie Quech died he’s no had a 
word for a dog, let alone a blythe lad or a. 
bonnie lassie.” 

“Let him look for another Luckie, then, 
and the sooner the better,” answ’ered the stran- 
ger, “take heart, man, there’s as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it.” 

“And that’s true too, though the deil him- 
sel’ spak it,” rejoined the piper, Fm thinkin’, 
Bauldie, that I’ll hae to play 'Fy, let us a’ to 
the bridal,’ before ye yet. And w^ha shall it 
be, gudeman? Avha shall it be? for ye ken 
there’s a haiitle o’ bonnie lassies in Muckle- 
browst, to speak naething o’ them o’ Leven, 
or the linimcrs o’ Largo. But ye'll look to 
the tocher, billie, and see that the lass has a 
quick lug for the music, and a light fit for 
the dance. ” 

“They may hae wdiat they wdll for me,” at 
length answ'ered the host, wdth a deep sigh, 
^'and they may be as bonnie as they will for 
me ; but they can nane o’ them be either less 
or mair to me.” 

“Think again, friend,” said the guest, “and 
you will think better of it, for Fvo often knowm 
as broken a ship come to land. What say ye 
now to Sibbie Carloups, of Gouks-haven, Avi'th 
golden hair on her head, and gold coin in her 
pouch ; I promise you now, that she’d be tlie 
girl for me.” 

“She was no that unsonsie a lassie, but she 
was nae miickle better than wud, or a witch, 
when she leevet there,” returned the piper. 
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'‘but that’s fii’ twenty years agone, for she 
suddenly gaed awa’ and no ane kenned where, 
though folk said she went mad, or was carried 
awa’ to be the deli’s jo, some gate about For- 
far or Glammis.” 

"it’s a true!” exclaimed Bauldie Quech, in 
voice of great distress, "it’s an ower true tale, 
as I ken fii’ weei, and fu’ sadly, though I didna 
think to hae tauld what 1 ken o’t to ony ane 
but the minister: but Rory, ye’re a fearless and 
lang-headed chid at a hard pass, and as ever 
ye did glide to a pair body at their wits’ ends, 
ye maun e’en help me now'. ” 

"Say awa’ then wV yere story, neebor,” 
returned the piper, "and if it be in the skeel 
o’ man, and I dirina stand by you, may the 
dcil burst the bag o’ my pipes, and split the 
drone and chanter!” 

"Weei, W'eel,” answered the host, with more 
composure, "I’m no misdoubting ye, though 
I trow it’s past your art; but at ony rate it will 
gie some ease to my mind; so I’ll e’en mak a | 
clean breast, and tell ye a’ about it. About 
twenty years back, as ye said, Sibbie Carloups 
w^as the wale o’ the lassies o’ this coast, though 
a w'ild tawpie, and 1 w'as no then a bad look- 
ing lad mysei’; and as we foregathered thegither 
mail' than ance, 1 e’en tell’d her my mind, and 
she listened to me, and sae at last we brak a 
saxpence in twa for a true-love token; but frae 
that hour I saw' her nae mair, for the vera nest 
time I went to Gouks-haveii, she was departed. ” 

"And did you no follow’ her, man?” de- 
manded Rory Blare, "ye suld liae followed 
her ow'er land and lea till ye met again; I’se 
w'arrant she w'adna hae ’scaped me like the 
blink o’ a sunbeam,” 

" I did follow her,” said Bauldie Quech, 
"and that for mony a lang and weary mile, 
and speir’d at every ane that I cam nigh, but 
I ne’er saw her again; and sae, when I heard 
some auld earlines say that belike the witches 
had carried her aw'a’, I e’en gied her up b for 
naehody can find out what they dinna Uke to 
show. Weei, I cam back to Mucklebrowst, 
and years passed aw^a’, and I thought nae mair 
o’ the matter ; and at last I weddit Luckie 
Links, o’ St. Monan’s; and then, as ye ken, 
she went to a better w^ari’, and ^ft me to get 
through this as I could. Weei, man, wad ye 
think it, she hadna been gane a week or mair, 
■when an auld, ill-fa’ard, grewsome, gyre-car- 
line cam up to the door ae muckle dark and 
windy even, when I w^as my lane, and called 
me her ain gudeman, and said she was Sibbie 
Carloups, come to claim my promise o’ mar- 
riage! ‘And where hae ye been a’ this time, 
Sibbie?’ says I, wRen I could speak for won- 


der, and some little o’ fear; ‘Troth, lad/ said 
she, ‘ I canna just tell ye where I hae been; a 
Men’ o’ mine has taken me to see the warl’, 
and made me gay rich, but ye see I dirma for- 
get auld acquaintance ; here’vS the half o’ the 
saxpence we brak, and as yere first jo’s dead, 
•we’ll e’en be marryit when ye w'ilL’ 'Marry 
thee! ’ thought I, 'I’ll suner see thee lirildt to 
a tar-barrel!’ But I was fain to speak her 
fairly, and so I askit her to come ben; but she 
tauld me that there was sic a bush at iny door 
that there was nae getting by it. 'Oh, ho! 
Luckie!’ thought I again, 'it’s the rewau-tree 
branch, is it ? there it shall lung then for me:’ 
so I drew me back a wee, and then said baiildly, 

‘ I’ll e’en tell ye the truth, cummer; folk say 
ye’ve been made a witch of, and I’m judging 
it’s true ; but for byganes’ sake ye’ll get nae 
harm frae me, only tak up yere pipes and be- 
gone ; but first gie me back my siller, for I’ll 
hae naething mair to do wi’ you.’ — 'xiha, 
biilie,’ then said the auld carline, 'there are 
twa words to that; if ye’re fause and ungratefu’, 
that’s yere ain fault ; but while I’ve the broken 
saxpence I can weei hinder yere marrying ony 
body without my leave, and may be do a little 
mair; sae think o’ that, and be wiser in yere 
passion.’ To mak the least o’ a lang story, at 
last she sae put up my bluid that I rushed out 
o’ the house to lay baud on her, — when, fizz ! 
she was gane like the whup o’ a -whirlwin’, and 
the night was too dark to see wdiilk way the 
deil had carried her! And after a’ I haena 
done wi’ the auld jaud, for in the darkest and 
wildest nights she comes rattling at the win- 
. dow-bole, and crying out that she’s my ain jo, 
and has our broken saxpence; but when I gae 
out I can tak baud o’ nought, and see naething 
but a Risk o’ her fiery eyes as she mounts up 
owre the house-rigging into the clouds on tlie 
nightmare. And now ye hae heard my story, 

I hae nae mair to say, than that I wad gae 
half my gudes to onybody -Nyha wad get me 
back the half saxpence, and send Sibbie Car- 
loups to be brunt at the 'Witches’ Howe at 
Forfar.” 

" Baith o’ wdiilk I wad do blithely,” said 
the piper, "gin ye could tell me where I could 
find thewitch-carline; for I wad na think muckle 
o’ meeting her and her haill clanjamfray wi’ 
St. Fillan’s pipes; I trow I’d gae them sic 
music as they ne’er dancit to before.” 

‘‘‘W'aesme! then,” exclaimed Bauldie Quech 
in reply, ' ' for there’s nae finding a witch against 
her •will ; sae there’s nae help for me in this 
warld. ” 

But there may be some in another,” said 
the stranger-guest, "and I think I can show 
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it, if your piper-friend be only as stout and 
fearless as he seems; I promise you that his 
success is certain, and that the only danger 
will be in shrinking back when the work is 
begun.” 

^‘Deil doubt me then,” said Rory, “there’s 
my thumb on’t : and ye ken I’m no yera sune 
daunted.” 

“Then,” answered the stranger, “the sooner 
you set out the better, since you may have a 
long journey before you ; so mount my horse, 
for he knows the way you’re going; ride out of 
the town towards Glammis, and you will meet 
a number of persons, with whom Sibbie Car- 
loups will certainly be. Avsk them for Gossip 
Paddock ; and say to her, that you come from 
Melchior the comptroller, who commands her 
to give up Bauldie Quech’s token; but take 
heed that you have no other intercouse with 
them, and, above all, that you bring nothing 
else away with you. ” 

With these instructions and his blessed pipes 
Rory Blare departed, followed by the anxious 
hopes and good wishes of the host. He was 
nothing dismayed at the cheerless appearance 
of the night, which was overclouded; whilst a 
violent storm of wind roared round him, seem- 
ing as if it raged purposely to impede his pro- 
gress. He rode on at a rapid pace; but the way 
looked wilder and more lonely than usual, no 
person appearing of whom he might make his 
mystic inquiries. The features, too, of that 
well-known road seemed altogether altered, 
since the piper missed the little towns and 
change-houses with which he knew it to he 
studded ; though he failed not to recognize, 
with increased terror, the spots which had been 
rendered famous by any fearful circumstances. 
At length, however, he entered- a deep and 
spacious glen, covered with dark heather, which 
was wholly unknown to him; so that he w^as 
now assured that he had missed his way alto- 
gether. 

As the wind still continued to blow furiously, 
and the rain to fall with violence between the 
gusts, Rory Blare was rejoiced to see the dim 
outline of a building appear in the glen before 
him, one part of which was glowing with 
lights, and resounding with the loudest notes of 
merriment. He made up to it, if it were only 
in the hope of getting some information of his 
way and a temporary shelter; and arriving at 
a little stone portal, which was half open, be- 
neath the lighted chambers, he rang, and 
knocked, and shouted for some time, without 
procuring any reply. Alighting from the 
stranger’s horse, therefore, and fastening him 
to the door, he went in and ascended a flight 


of narrow winding stairs, which terminated in 
a suite of state-chambers, decorated in the style, 
however, of three centuries before. The room 
which he first entered was richly illuminated, 
and in the centre appeared a table, round wliich 
several tall powerful men were seated, playing 
at cards. They were all habited in the most 
costly and antique dresses; for there were pall 
and velvet, steel armour and tw^o-handed swords, 
and robes of ermine and minever. They sivore 
and stamped at each other, raged and shouted 
in the most fearful manner, as they won or 
lost the broad gold pieces which lay on the 
table before them ; but the most furious of all 
was one old hard-featured baron who sat at the 
head of the chamber, distinguished from the 
rest by an immensely long beard. He lost 
much and repeatedly, tore the cards and dashed 
his clenched hands passionately on the board, 
then called for wine, and again engaged in the 
game, swearing in the wildest manner that he 
would play on till doomsday. 

The terrific features of this scene made even 
the piper desirous of exchanging it for the 
stormy night and dark glen without; but upon 
looking round for the door by which he entered, 
he found that it had closed, and was covered 
by hangings similar to the rest of the room, 
so that it could nowhere be seen. Whilst he 
was gazing about him for some other passage, 
he was accosted by the long- bearded nobleman, 
who demanded of him in a thundering tone 
“what he wanted, and who sent him there?” 
Rory felt his blood rather chilled whilst he 
answered that he had missed his way to Glam- 
mis, on the road to which one Master Melchior 
the comptroller had sent him to inquire for 
Gossip Paddock, to recover a token from her. 

“The fiend take Melchior the comptroller!” 
exclaimed the ancient baron, “he’ll ruin the 
trade of us a’, if he gae on at this rate. And 
what base carle are ye, whom he has sent on 
sic a fule’s errand?” 

“I’m Rory Blare, the town-piper o’ Muclde- 
browst, if it like your honour,” was the reply; 
“I hae the blessed pipes o’ St. Pillan wi’ me, 
and I’ll gie ye ane of the Saunt’s ain sangs by 
which he drave awa’ the deil on the chanter, 
an ye wad like to listen till it.” 

There was something in this proposal not 
very pleasing to the long-bearded baron, since 
he ground his teeth and grinned fearfully upon 
the piper, and roared out fiercely to Niekie 
Beilstyke to take the canting dog down to the 
revel in the court-yard, and show him where 
Gummer Paddock hung her curch whilst she 
danced. Rory Blare followed the servitor 
through several winding passages, into what 
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seemed to him a churchyard, surrounded by a 
ruined cloister, and jjart of an ancient chapel, 
with a running stream forming the lower 
boundary. Both the building itself, which 
appeared to be illuminated, and the grassy 
cemetery, were crow^tied with a host of females, 
young and old, fair and foul, dancing furiously 
to the sound of the deepest and shrillest pipes 
Rory had ever heard. The tune in general 
was a loud and continued rant, held on in the 
same clamorous key, though it often swelled 
suddenly into a positive howl of wild merri- 
ment, increased by the shouts and shrieks of 
enraptured dancers ; which, liowever, sounded 
in the piper’s ears more like cides of pain than 
those hearty iialloos of pleasure which distin- 
guish the native dances of Scotland. 

Rory’s guide stopped at a whin -bush beside 
a fallen column, and pointing to a dark-col- 
oured hood hanging upon it, directed the 
piper to seize it, and when the owner came 
up to make his own terms for its restoration, 
since she wmuld never be able to quit that 
place without it. He had scarcely laid hold 
of it, and thrust it into his bosom under the 
Saint’s pipes, when a w'oman, bent almost 
double, and with features nearly resembling 
those of a toad, came up to him, and in a whin- 
ing flattering voice entreated him to give it , 
back; adding, that she would give him many 
gifts, and specially teach him to play as never 
piper played before. All her entreaties, how- 
ever, availing nothing until she produced 
Bauldie Quech’s troth-pledge, the witch in a 
rage flung the broken coin upon the ground, 
exclaiming, There, you suspicious tyke, will 
ye no gie me my curch now?” 

Let’s see if a’ be right first, Luckie,” an- 
swered the invincible piper, all's not gowd 
that glitters, ye ken;” and having taken the 
pledge from the ground, and satisfied himself 
that thei-e was no deception, he thrust it into 
his breast, and approaching the running stream, 
drew out the witch’s hood and hurled it in, 
saying, There, cummer, as the gudeman at 
Mucklebrowst wants nae mair o’ yere visits, 
we’ll e’en tak awa’ yere power o’ making them ! ” 

The witch gave a wild shriek as she saw her 
magic curch sink down, with a dark flash of 
fire, in a place where she had no power to 
follow it ; knowing also that the loss of it in- 
volved her own instant destruction. A loud 
shout of exultation immediately arose from 
the wizard crowd, which came pouring down 
and whirled away the unfortunate Sibbie Car- 
loups, after which she was never more seen on 
earth. 

The music then changed to a brisk and 


sprightly time, still frequently played in Scot- 
land, though formerly condemned as an un- 
hallowed spring — called “Whistle o’er the lave 
o’t.” This was a strain in which Rory was con- 
sidered to have extraordinary skill ; and being 
animated by the well-known notes, and elated 
by his recent victory, he at once forgot his 
hazardous situation and the saintly character 
of his pipes; and leaping up on the broken 
pillar he cried out, “Lilt awa’! cummers, lilt 
awa’ I yon birkie blaws the chanter unco weel; 
but I’d play that spring wi’ Auld Clootie hira- 
sel, sac here goes till ye ; ” but with the very 
first notes the bag of his instrument suddenly 
burst, and tlie pipes split from top to bottom! 
“Beil’s in’t!” exclaimed the alarmed Rory 
Blare, “if there’s no an end o’ the blessed pipes 
o’ St. Fillan! God hae us in his keeping! 
what are we to do now?”-— but scarcely had 
he uttered tlie holy name when the whole 
scene was swept oif in a howling whirlwind, 
and he saw no more till he found himself, at 
daybreak, lying with the broken pipes and the 
love-token, under the ancient walls of Glammis 
Castle, upwards of thirty miles distant from 
Mucklebrowst. 

Having made the best of his way back to 
Bauldie Quech, he found him quite another 
man, and joyfully preparing for his marriage 
with Janet Blythegiipie, of the East Green, it 
being already known that Sibbie Carloups had 
been carried away in a fearful storm of wind, 
on Hallowe’en, at midnight; which the piper’s 
story and the production of the broken six- 
pence were supposed entirely to confirm. It 
was never very clearly made out how long Rory 
Blare had been gone, where he had been, or 
who was the stranger by whose advice he went; 
for, whilst the piper affirmed that he was absent 
but a single night, all Mucklebrow''st declared 
that his office had been vacant for a week; and 
that he was certainly away at the fearful season 
of Hallowe’en. As to the second point, it was. 
agreed that he had wandered to Forfar, or 
Glammis Castle, or perhaps had a drunken 
vision in the ruins of Restennet Priory. The 
howling of the wdnd through the arches, and 
his imagination, familiar with the superstitions; 
of those places, might have supplied the witches, 
music, and revelry ; together with the revelation 
of that secret chamber, wherein Alexander, 
surnamed Beardie, third Earl of Crawford, is 
supposed to be playing at cards until the day 
of j udgment. xlnd lastly, the person by whose 
counsel he went on the journey was very gene- 
rally considered to be a famous white wizard, 
or benevolent magician, who used his art to 
counteract the powers of darkness. 
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Bauldie Quceli became a person of conse- 
quence in Mucklebrowstj being made treasurer; 
and his name yet lives in its traditions for 
having kept the municipal moneys in a manner 
worthy of the most primitive ages of the world. 
His depositoi'ies were nothing less than two 
large jack- boots, which hung beside his fire- 
place; into one of wdiich he threw all sums 
received, and into the other all his vouchers 
for payments. At the end of the year both 
were emptied and a balance struck, though it 
is reported that, as there was some deficiency 
in the debtor- boot, it was thought more pru- 
dent to transfer the trust to other hands; not- 
witlistanding which, the ex-treasui’er always 
asserted that it was the best way possible of 
keeping the accounts, since every one in his 
dwelling was of indubitable honesty, and ^“^it 
saved a wheen hantle o’ perplexing buiks and 
skarts o’ writing.” The good town also gave 
Rory Blare a new stand of pipes, by the first 
maker of his time, but they were never thought 
to be equal to those of St. Fillan ; and to his 
dying hour he could never be prevailed upon 
to play the ’witching tune of Whistle o’er 
the lave o’t.” 


POWER AKD GEKTLEHESS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT.l 

fve tiho^ight, at gentle and imgentle hour, 

Of many an act and giant shape of pt>wer; 

Of the old kings with high exacting looks, 

Sceijtred and globed ; of eagles on tlieir rocks 
With straining feet, and that fierce mouth and drear 
Answering tlie strain with dowinvard drag austere ; 

Of the lich-headed lion, whose huge frown, 

All his great nature gathering, seems to crown ; 

Tiien of cathedral, with its priestly height. 

Seen from below, at superstitious night ; 

Of ghastly castle, that eternally 
Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea ; 

And of all sunless, subteiTaneous deeps 

The creature makes, who listens while he sleeps, 

1 See Casquttf vol. i, page 373. In his Sketclm of 
Poetical Literature, D. M. Moirsaid : ‘‘With acute powers 
of eoiiceptiou, a sparkling and lively fancy, and a 
quaintly-curious felicity of diction, the grand charac- 
teristic of Leigh Hunt's poetry is word-painting ; and 
in this he is probably without a rival save in the last 
and best productions of Keats,” An American critic, 
H. T, Tuckernian, says : “ In the outset of his career his 
ambition was to excel as a bard. His principal success, 
however, seems to be in a certain vein of essay- writing, 
in which fancy and familiarity are delightfully com- 
bined, Still he has woven many rhymes that are not 
only sweet and cheerful, but possess a peculiar grace 
and merit of their own, besides illustrating some capital 
ideas relative to poetical diction and influence.” 
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Avarice ; and then of those old earthly cones, 

That stride, they say, over heroic bones; 

And those stone heaps Egyptian, whoso small doors 
Look like low dens under j)recij)itous shores; 

And him, great M6mnon, that long sitting by 
In seeming idleness, with stony eye. 

Sang at the morning's touch, like j)oetry; 

And then of all the fierce and bitter fruit 
Of the proud planting of a tyrannous foot— - 
Of bruised rights, and flourishing bad men; 

And virtue wasting heavenwards from a don; 

Brute force and fury; and the devilialr drouth 
Of the fool camion's ever-gaping mouth ; 

And the bride- widowdiig sword ; and. the harsh bray 
The sneering trumpet sends across iliu fray; 

And all which lights the people- thinning star 
That solfislmess invokes,— the horsed war, 

Panting along with many a bloody mane, — 

I’ve thought of ail this pride and all this pain, ' 

And all the insolent plenitudes of power, 

And I declare by tliis most quiet hour, ' 

Which holds in different tasks, by the fire-light, 

Me and my friends liere this delightful night, 

That Power itself has not one half the might, 

Of Gentleness. 'Tis want to all true w'ealth ; 

' The uneasy madman’s force, to the wise health; 

Blind downward heating, to the eyes that see ; 

Noise to persuasion, douht to certainty ; 

The consciousness of strength in enemies. 

Who must be strain’d ux^on, or else they rise ; 

The battle, to the moon, who all the while. 

High out of hearing, passes with her smile; 

The tempest, trampling in his scanty run, 

To the whole globe, that basks about the sun, 

Or as all shrieks and clangs, with which a sphere, 
UiidoTie and fired, could rake the midnight ear, 
Comi>ared with that vast diimbness nature keei)s 
Throughout her many million-starred deeps; 

Most old, and mild, and awful, and unbroken, 

Which tells a tale of f)eace, beyond whate’er was .sxDoken. 


PETER KLAUS. 

A GEEMAN LEGEND.^ 

Peter Klaus was a goatherd of Sittendorf, 
and tended his flocks in the Kyffhausen 
Mountains; here he was accustomed to let 
them rest every evening in a mead surrounded 
hy an old wall, while he made his muster of 
them; but for some days he had remarked that 
one of his finest goats always disappeared 
some time after coming to this spot, and did 
not join the flock till late: watching her more 
attentively, he observed that she slipped 

r This legend wiU be Interesting to the admirers of 
Washington Irving, as the source of his amusing story 
Rip Van Winkle.— iSfee Casquet, vol i. page 85. 
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through an opening in the wall, upon which 
he crept after the animal, and found her in a 
sort of cave, busily employed in gleaning the 
oat -grains tliat dropped down singly from the 
roof, lie looked up, and shook his ears amidst 
the shower of corn that now fell down upon 
him, but with all his inquiry could discover 
nothing. At last he heard above the stamp 
and neighing of horses, from whose mangers it 
was probable tlie oats had fallen. 

Peter was yet standing in astonishment at 
the sound of horses in so unusual a place, when 
a boy appeared, who by signs, without speak- 
ing a word, desired him to follow. Accordingly 
lie ascended a few steps and passed over a walled 
court into a hollow, closed in on all sides by 
lofty rocks, where a partial twilight shot 
through the over-spreading foliage of the 
shrubs. Plere, upon a smooth, fresh lawm, he 
found tw’elve knights playing gravely at nine- . 
pins, and not one spoke a syllable; with equal 
silence Peter was installed in the office of set- 
ting up the nine-pins. 

At first he performed this duty with knees 
that knocked against each other, as he now 
and then stole a partial look at the long beards 
and slashed doublets of the noble knights. By 
degrees, ho'wever, custom gave him courage; he 
gazed on everything wuth firmer look, and at 
last even ventured to drink out of a bowl that 
stood near him, from which the wine exhaled 
a most delicious odour. The glowdng juice 
made him feel as if re-animated, and whenever 
he found the least w'cariness he again drew 
fresh vigour from the inexhaustible goblet. 
Sleep at last overcame him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself in the 
very same inclosed mead where lie was wont to 
tell his herds. Pie rubbed his eyes, but could 
see no sign either of dog or goats, and was, 
besides, not a little astonished at the high 
grass, and shrubs, and trees which he had 
never before observed there. Not well know- 
ing what to think, he continued his way over 
all the places that he had been accustomed to 
frequent with his goats, but nowhere could he 
find any traces of them; below him he saw 
Sittendorf, and at length, with hasty steps, 
he descended. 

The people whom he met before the village 
were all strangers to him; they had not the 
dress of his acquaintance, nor yet did they ex- 
actly speak their language, and, when he asked 
after his goats, all stared and touched their 
chins. At last he did the same almost invol- 
untarily, and found his beard lengthened by a 
foot at least, upon which he began to conclude 
that himself and those about him were equally 


under the influence of enchantment; still he 
recognized the mountain he had descended, 
for the Kyff hausen ; the houses too, with their 
yards and gardens, w^ere ail familiar to hi in; 
and to the passing questions of a traveller, 
several boys replied by the name of Bitten- 
dorf- 

With increasing doubt be now walked through 
the village to his house: it was much decayefl, 
and before it lay a strange goatherd’s boy in a 
ragged frock, by w’hose side was a dog worn 
lank by age, that growded and snarled when 
he spoke to liim. He then entered the cottage 
through an opening w^hich had once been 
closed by a door; here too he found all so void 
and waste that he tottered out again at the 
back door as if intoxicated, and called his wife 
I and children by their names ; but none heard, 

I none answered. 

I In a short time women and children throiig- 
' ed around the stranger with the long hoary 
beard, and all, as if for a wager, joined in in- 
quiring what he w^anted. Before his own 
house to ask others after his wife, or children, 
or even of himself, seemed so strange that, to 
get rid of these querists, he mentioned the first 
name that occurred to him; ‘‘^Kurt Stefien?’’ 
The by-standers looked at each other in 
silence, till at last an old woman said, *‘He 
has been in the churchyard these twelve years, 
and you’ll not go there to-day.” ""Yelten 
Meier?” — Heaven rest his soul 1” replied an 
ancient dame, leaning upon her crutch; ^"Hea- 
ven rest his soul! He has lain these fifteen 
years in the house that he will never leave. ” 

The goatherd shuddered, as in the last 
speaker he recognized his neighbour, w'ho 
seemed to have suddenly grown old; but he 
had lost all desire for farther question. At 
this moment a brisk young woman pressed 
through the anxious gapers, carrying an infant 
in her arms, and leading by the hand a girl of 
about fourteen years old, all three the very 
image of his wife. With increasing surprise 
he asked her name: Maria!” ^^And your 
father’s?” — Peter Klaus! Heaven rest his 
soul! It is now twenty years since we sought 
him day and night on the Kyff hausen Moun- 
tains, when his flock returned without him; I 
was then but seven years old.” 

The goatherd could contain himself no 
longer; I am Peter Klaus,” he cried, I am 
Peter Klaus, and none else,” and he snatched 
the child from his daughter’s arms. All for a 
moment stood as if petrified, till at length one 
voice, and another, and another, exclaimed. 
Yes, this is Peter Klaus! Welcome, neigh- 
bour! — welcome after twenty years !” 
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THE LUPRACAITH, OR FAIRY 
: , SHOEMAKER.' ' 

, (A .EHYME FOB THB CHILDBED.) 

, BY WILLIAM' ALLINGHAM. 

Little Cowboy, what liave yon heard, 

Up on the lonely rath’s^ green mound? 
(inly the plaintive yellow bird^ 

Sighing in sultry fields around, 

Chary, chary, chary, chee-ee I 
Only the grasshopper and the bee? 
“Tip-tap, rip-rap, 

Tick -a-tack -too ! 

Scarlet leather sewn together. 

This will make a shoe. 

Left, right, pull it tight ; 

Summer days are warm ; 

Underground in winter, 

Langhing at the storm !” 

Lay your ear close to the hill. 

Do you not catch the tiny clamour — 

Busy click of an elfin hammer, 

Voice of the Lupracaun singing shiiil 
As he merrily plies his trade? 

He’s a span 

And a quarter in height. 

Get him in sight, hold him tight, 

And you’re a made 


You watch your cattle the summer day, 

Su|) on potatoes, sleep in the hay ; 

How -would you like to roll in your carriage. 
Look for a duchess’s daughter in marriage? 
Seize the Shoemaker— then you may ! 

“Big boots a-hunting, 

Sandals in the hall, 

White for a wedding-feast, 

Pink for a ball. 

Tliis way, that way, 

So we make a shoe; 

Getting ricli every stich, 

Tick-tack-too ! ” 

Nine-and-ninety treasure crocks 
This keen miser-fahy hath, 

Hid in mountains, woods, and rocks, 

Ruin and round-tow’r, cave and rath, 

And where the cormorants build ; 

From times of old 
Guarded by him ; 

Each of them fill’d 
Full to the brim 
With gold ! 


I caught him at work one day, myself, 

In the castle-ditch where foxglove grow's,- 
A wrinkled, wizen’d, and bearde<l elf, 
Spectacles stuck on his pointed nose, 

Silver buckles to his hose, 

Leather apron — shoe in his lap— 

“Rip-rap, tip-tap, 

Tack-tack-too I 
(A grig skipp’d upon my cap, 

Away the moth flew) 

Buskins for a fairy prince, 

Brogues for his son, — 

Pay me well, pay me well, 

When the job is done !” 

The rogue was mine, beyond a doubt; 

I stared at him ; he stared at me ; 

“Servant, Sir!” “Humph,” says he, 

And pull’d a snuff-box out. 

He took a long pinch, look’d better pleased, 
The queer little Lupracaun ; 

Offer’d the box with a w'himsical grace, — 

Pouf I he flung the dust in my face, 

And, while I sneezed, 

Was gone ! 

-^From Modem Poems. 


1 “Rath,” ancient earthen fort. 

2 “Yellow bird,” the yellow-bunting or yorlin. 
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fBenjamin Fraiiklin, LL.D., bom in Boston 17th 
January, 1706; died in Philadelphia, 17th April, 1790. 
Statesman, philosopher, and miscellaneous winter.’ Lord 
Brougham said that Pninklin’s na.me, ‘‘in one point of 
view, must be considered as standing higlier than any 
of the others which illustrated the eighteenth century ” 
In statesmanship and philosophy he was equally distin- 
gtiished,^ “ and his efforts in each were sufficient to have 
made him greatly famous had he done nothing in the 
other.” He was the youngest but two of seventeen 
children. He began his active career as a printer • he 

became President of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

and in 1787 sat with Washington in the Federal Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States. ^ His experiments proved that lightning and 
electricity are the same; he wrote numerous political, 
historical, scientific, an<l moral essays; he founded the 
institution which subsequently became the University 
of Pennsylvania, and he established various useful peri- 
odicals-amongst which was Poor Richan-Vs Almanac. 
Ihe foUowmg was one of his most succe.ssful popular 
essays; it was read by everybody, but of late it has 

been somewhat overlooked.] 

^ Courteous reader, I have heard that nothing 
gives an author so great pleasure as to find his 
works respectfully quoted by others. Judge, 
then, how much I must have been gratified \v 
an incident I am going to relate to you. I 
stopped my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected at an auction of mer- 
chants’ goods. The hour of the sale not being 
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come, tlicy were couversirig on tlie badness of 
the times; and one of the company called to 
a plain, clean, old man, with white locks, 
“Pray, Father Abraliam, wiiat think you of 
the times? Will not these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country? How shall w’e ever be able 
to pay them? What would you advise us to?’' 
Father xlbraliam stood up and replied, “If you 
w’ouid have my advice, I will give it you in 
short; for ‘A word to the wise is enough,’ as 
Poor Richard says.” They joined in desiring 
him to speak his mind, and gathering round 
him, he proceeded as follo'vvs, 

“Friends,” said he, “the taxes are indeed 
very heavy, and, if those laid on by the govern- 
ment were the only ones \vq had to pay, "we 
might more easily discharge them; but we 
liave many others, and much more grievous to 
some of us. W e are taxed twice as much by 
our idleness, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly ; and from 
these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us, by allowing an abatement. How^- 
ever, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing may be done for u.s; ^God helps them 
that help themselves,’ as Poor Richard says. 

“I. It w'ould bethought a hard government 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of 
their time, to be employed in its service ; but 
idleness taxes many of us much more ; sloth, 
by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. ^ Sloth like rust, consumes faster than 
labour wears ; w’hiie the used key is always 
bright’ as Poor Richard says. ‘But dost thou 
love life, then do not squander time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of,’ as Poor Richard 
says. How much more than is necessary do 
we spend in sleep, forgetting that ' The sleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry,’ and that ‘There 
will be sleeping enough in the grave,’ as Poor 
Richard says. 

“ ‘ If time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be’ as Poor .Richard says, 
‘the greatest prodigality;’ since, as he else- 
wiiere tells ua, ‘.Lost time is never found again ; 
and what call time enough, always proves 
little enough. ’ Let us then up and be doing, 
and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall 
we do more with less perplexity. ‘ Sloth makes 
all things difficult, but industry all easy;* and 
‘He that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night;’ 
while ‘ Lazines.s travels so slowly, that Poverty 
soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let 
not that drive thee;’ and ‘Early to bed, and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise,’ as Poor Richard says. . 

“So what signifies wishing and hoping for 


better times? We may make these times bet- 
ter if we bestir ourselves. ‘ Industry need uut 
wish, and he that lives upon hopes will die 
fasting. There are no gains without pains; 
then help, hands, for I have no lands ; ’ or, if 
I have, they are smartly taxed. ‘He that 
hath a trade hath an estate; and he that hath 
a calling hath an o,ffice of profit and honour,' 
as Poor Richard says; but then the trade must 
be worked at and the calling followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we 
shall never starve; for ‘At the ■working-man’s 
house hunger looks in, but dares not enter.’ 
Hor will the bailift' or the constable enter, for 
‘ Industiy pays debts, while despair increaseth 
them. ’ What though you have found no trea- 
sure, nor has any rich relation left you a 
legacy, ‘ Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
and God gives all things to industry. Then 
plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and to keep.’ Work 
while it is called to-day, for you know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrow. ‘One 
to-day is worth twm to-morrows, ’ as Poor Richard 
says; and further, ‘Hever leave that till to- 
morrow which you can do to-day. ’ If you w-ere 
a servant, wmuld you not be ashamed that a 
good master should catch you idle?_ Are you 
then your own master? Be ashamed to catch 
yourself idle, wdien there is so much to be done 
for yourself, your family, your country, and 
your king. Handle your tools without mit- 
tens; remember that ‘The cat in gloves catches 
no mice,’ as Poor Richard says. It is true 
there is much to be done, and perhaps you are 
weak-handed ; but stick to it steadily and you 
■will see great effects; for ‘Constant dropping 
wears away stones;’ and ‘By diligence and 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable;’ and 
‘ Little strokes fell great oaks. ’ 

“ Methinks I hear some of you say, ‘ Must 
a man afford himself no leisure?’ I will tell 
thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says: 

‘ Employ thy time w’-ell, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure ; and, since thou are not sure of a 
minute, throw not aw^ay an hour.’ Leisure is 
time for doing something useful; this leisure 
the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never; for ‘A life of leisure and a life of lazi- 
ness are two things. Many, without labour, 
would live by their wits oniy, but they break 
for want of stock;’ whereas industry gives 
comfort, and plenty, and respect. ‘ Ply plea- 
sures, and they will follow you. The diligent 
spinner has a large shift; and now I have a 
sheep and a cow, everybody bids me good mor- 
row.’ 
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^‘^ IL But with our industry we must like- 
wise I>e steady, settled, and careful, and over- 
see our own affairs, with our own eyes, and not 
trust too much to others; for, as Poor Eichard 
says, 

“ ‘ I iie-ver saw an oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft- removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled be.’ 

And again, Three removes are as bad as a 
fire;’ and again, ‘Keep thy shop, and thy shop 
will keep thee; ’ and again, ‘If you would have 
your business done, go; if not, send." And 
again, 

“ ‘He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself rmist either hold or drive.’ 

And again, ‘ The eye of a master will do more 
work than both his hands; ’ and again, ‘ Want 
of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge;’ and again, ‘ISTot to oversee work- 
men is to leave them your purse open.’ Trust- 
ing too much to others’ care is the ruin of 
many; for ‘ In the affairs of this world men 
are saved, not by faith, but by the want of it;’ 
but a man’s own care is profitable; for, ‘If 
you would have a faithful servant, and one 
that you like, serve yourself. A little neglect 
may breed great mischief; for want of a nail 
the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost; and for want of a horse the rider was 
lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy; 
all for want of a little care about a horse-shoe 
nail ’ 

“III. So much for industry, my friends, 
and attention to one’s own business; but to 
these we must add frugality, if we would make 
our industry more certainly successful. A man 
may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, 
keep his nose all his life to the grindstone and 
die not worth a groat at last. ^ A fat kitchen 
makes a lean will ; ’ and 

“ ‘Many estates are spent in the getting. 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.’ ’ 

‘If you would be wealthy, think of saving as 
well as of getting. The Indies have not made 
Spain rich, because her outgoes are greater 
than her incomes, ’ 

“Away then with your expensive follies, 
and you will not tlien have so much cause to 
complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and charge- 
able fiimilies; for 

“‘Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the wealth small and the want great.* 

And fuither, ‘ Y hat maintains one vice would 
bring up two children.’ You may think, 


perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch now 
and then, diet a little more costly, clothes a 
little finer, and a little entertainment now and 
then, can be no great matter; but remember, 
‘Many a little makes a mickle.’ Beware of 
little expenses; ‘A small leak will sink a great 
ship,’ as Poor Eichard says; and again, ‘Who 
dainties love, shall beggars prove;’ and more- 
over, ‘Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.’ 

“ Here you are all got together at this sale 
of fineries and knick-knacks. You call thorn 
goods; but, if you do not take care, they will 
prove ovils to some of you. You expect they 
will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may for 
less than they cost; but if you have no occasion 
for them, they must be dear to you. Eemcmber 
what Poor Eichard says: ‘ Buy what thou hast 
no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries.’ And again, ‘At a great penny- 
worth pause a while.’ He means, that per- 
haps the cheapness is apparent only and not 
real; or the bargain, by. straitening thee in 
thy business, may do thee more harm than 
good. For in another place he says, ‘ Many 
have been ruined by buying good pennyworths, ’ 
Again, ‘It is foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance;’ and yet this folly is 
practised every' day at auctions, for want of 
minding the Almanac. Many a one, for the 
sake of finery on the back, have gone with a 
hungry belly and half-starved their famiUes. 

‘ Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, put out 
the kitchen fire,’ as Poor Eichard says. 

“These are not the necessaries of life; they 
can scarcely be called the conveniences; and 
y'et, only because they look pretty', how many 
want to have them! By these, and other ex- 
travagances, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced^ to borrow of those whom they for- 
merly’' despised, but who, through industry and 
frugality, have maintained their standing; in 
which case it appears plainly, that ‘A plough- 
man on his legs is higher than a gentleman on 
his knees,’ as Poor Eichard says. Perhaps 
they have had a small estate left them, which 
they knew not the getting of; they think, ‘Ifc 
is day and will never benight;’ that a little 
to be spent out of so much is not ■worth mind- 
ing; but ‘Always taking out of the meal-tub 
and never putting in, soon comes to the bot- 
tom,’ as Poor Eichard says; and then, ‘When 
the well is dry, they know the worth of water.* 
But this they might have known before, if 
they had taken his advice. ‘If you would 
know the value of money, go and try to bor- 
row some; for he that goes a borrowing goes a 
sorrowing,’ as Poor Eichard says; and indeed 
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f^o does he that lends to such people, when he 
goes to get it in again. Poor Dick further 

advises and says, ' 

“ * Fond pride of dress is sure a very cnrse; 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.* 

And again, ‘ Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, 
and a great deal more saucy.’ When you have 
bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; 
but Poor Dick says, ^ It is easier to suppress 
the first desire, than to satisfy all that follow 
it ’ And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape 
the rich, as for the frog to swell in order to 
ec|ual the ox. 

‘ Vessels large may venture more. 

But little boats should keep near shore.’ 

It is, however, a folly soon punished; for as 
Poor Picliard says, Pride that dines on vanity, 
sups on contempt. Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with 
Infamy.’ And, after all, of what use is this 
pride of appearance, for which so much is 
risked, so much is suffered? It cannot pro- 
mote health nor ease pain; it makes no in- 
crease of merit in the person; it creates envy; 
it hastens misfortune. 

“But what madness must it be to ran in 
delt for these superfluities? We are offered, 
by the terms of this sale, six months’ credit; 
and that, perhaps, has induced some of us to 
attend it, because w^e cannot spare the ready 
money, and hope now to be fine without it. 
But, ah! think what you do when you run in 
debt; you give to another po’wer over your 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you 
will be ashamed to see your creditor; you will 
be in fear when you speak to him; you will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and, by 
degrees, come to lose your veracity, and sink 
into base, downright lying; for ‘'The second 
vice is lying, the first is running in debt,’ as 
Poor Bichard says; and again, to the same 
purpose, ^ Lying rides upon Debt’s back;’ 
whereas a free-born Englishman ought not to 
be ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to any 
man living. But poverty often deprives a man 
of all spirit and virtue. ^It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright.’ 

‘•What would you think of that prince, or 
of that government, who should issue an edict 
forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or 
gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or 
servitude? Would you not say that you were 
free, have a right to dress as you please, and 
that such an edict would be a breach of your 
privileges, and such a government tyrannical? 
And yet you are about to put yourself under 


such tyranny, iv hen you run in debt Ibr such 
dress! Your creditor has authority, at Iub 
pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by 
confining you in jail till you shall be able to 
pay Mm. When you have got your bargain, 
you may, perhaps, think little of payment; 
but, as poor Bichax'd says, ‘Creditors have 
better memories than debtors ; creditors are 
a superstitious sect, great observers of set days 
and times. ’ The day comes round before you 
are aware, and the demand is made before you 
are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if you bear your 
debt in mind, the term, which at first seemed, 
so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely 
short. Time will seem to have added wings to 
his heels as well as his shoulders. ‘ Those 
have a short Lent who owe money to be paid 
at Easter.’ At present, perhaps, you may 
think yourselves in thriving circumstances, 
and that you can bear a little extravagance 
without injury; but 

** ' For age and want save while you may; 

No mo,raing sun lasts a whole day.’ 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but 
ever while you live, expense is constant and 
certain; and ‘It is easier to build two chimneys 
than to keep one in fuel,’ as Poor Bichard 
says; so, ‘Bather go to bed supperless, than 
rise in debt.’ 

“ ‘Get what you can, and what you get hold; 

’Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold.’ 

And, when you have got the Philosopher’s 
Stone, sure you will no longer complain of 
bad times or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

“ IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason 
and wisdom; but, after all, do not depend too 
much upon your own industry, and frugality, 
and prudence, though excellent things ; for 
they may all be blasted, without the blessing 
of Heaven ; and, therefore, ask that blessing 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that 
at present seem to want it, but comfort and 
help them. Bemember, Job suffered and was 
afterwards prosperous. 

“ And now, to conclude, ‘ Experience keeps 
a dear school, but fools will learn in no other,’ 
as Poor Bichard says, and scarce in that; for, 
it is true, ‘We may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct. ’ However, remember this, ‘ They 
that will not be counselled, cannot be helped; ’ 
and further, that, ‘ If you will not hear Beason, 
she will surely rap your knuckles,’ as Poor 
Bichard says,” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it and approved the doctrine; 
and immediately practised the contrary, just 
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as if it had been a common sermon; for the 
auction opened and they began to buy extra- 
vagantly. I found the good man bad thoroughly 
studied my Almanacs, and digested all I had 
dropped on these topjics during the course of 
twenty-five years. The frequent mention he 
made of me must have tired any one else; but 
my vanity was wonderfully deliglited with it, 
though I was conscious that not a tenth part 
of the wisdom was my own, wdiich he had 
ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that 
1 had made of the sen.se of all ages and nations. 
However, I resolved to be the better for the 
echo of it ; and, though I had at first deter- 
mined to buy stuff for a new coat, I w'ent away 
resolved to wear my old one a little longer. 
Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit 
will be as great as mine. I am, as ever, thine 
to serve thee, — Richakd Saunders. 


A GEEGIAH EDE27. 

BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiful as a wreck of paradise ; 

And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 

This land would have remained a solitude, 

But for some pastoral people native there, 

Who from the elysian, clear, and golden air 
Dravy the last spirit of the age of gold ; 

Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 

The blue vEgean girds this chosen home. 

With ever-changing sound, and light, and foam, 
Kissing the sifted sands and caverns hoar ; 
x\Tid all the winds, iivanderiiig along the shore, 
Undulate with the undulating tide. 

Tliere are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond. 

As clear as elemental diamond ; 

And all the place is peopled with sweet airs. 

The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 

Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 
And fails upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 

And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain, 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone, 

With that deep nmsic is in unison 
Which is a soul within the soul : — they seem 
Like echoes of an antenatal dream. 

It is a fevour’d place. Famine or blight, 
Pestilence, war, and earthquake never light 
Upon its mountain-peaks ; blind vultures, they 
Sail onward far upon their fatal way. 

The winghd storms, chanting their thunder-psalm 


To other lands, leave azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew. 
From which its fields and woods ever renew 
Their green and goldexi immortality. 


TPIE JSHGHTIHGALE. 

BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the west, no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hue.s. 

Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 

You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 

But hear no munnuring ; it fiows silently 
O’er its soft bed of verdure. All is still ; 

A balmy night I and though the stars be tliin, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A jileasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, 

“ Most musical, most melancholy” bird ! 

A melancholy bird? Oh ! idle thought ! 

In nature there is .nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man, whose heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love 
(And so, poor w'retch 1 filled all things with himself, 
And made aU gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow) — he, and such as he. 

First named these notes a melancholy strain. 

And many a poet echoes the conceit ; 

Poet w'ho hath been building up the rhyme 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 

By sun or moon-light, to the influxes 
Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful ! So his fame 
Should share in Nature’s immortality, 

A venerable thing ! and so his song 
Should make ail Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature I But 'twill not be so ; 

And youths and maidens most poetical, 

Who lose the deepening twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still. 

Full of meek sympathy, must heiive their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister ! we have learned 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance ! ’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music ! 
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And I know a grove 
Of largo extent, liani by a castle huge, 

Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 
This gr'ovo is wild with tangling imdenvood. 

And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 

Thin grass and king- cups, grow within the paths ; 

But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales ; and far and near, 

In wood and tin oket, over tlie wide grove, 

Tiicy answer and provoke each other’s songs. 

With skirmish and capricious passagings, 

And murmurs musical, and swift jug jug. 

And one, low piping, sounds more sweet than all, 
stirring the air with such an harmony, 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day ! On moonlight bushes, 

\Vhose dewy leafits are hut half-disclosed, 

You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 

A most gentle maid. 

Who dwellgth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the grove) 

Glides through the pathways ; she knows all their notes, 
That gentle maid ! and oft a moment’s space, 

What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 

Hath heard a pause of silence ; till the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst I'orth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if one quick and sudden gale had swept 
An hundred airy haipis ! And she hath watched 
Afany a nightingale x^erch giddily, 

On bloss’my twig still swinging from the breeze. 

And to that motion tune his wanton song 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head- 

Parewell, 0 warbler ! till to-morrow eve. 

And you, my friends I farewell, a short farewell I 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 

And now for our dear homes.— That strain again? 

Pull fain it would delay mo ! My dear babe. 

Who, capable of no articulate sound. 

Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 

How he would place his hand beside his ear, 

His little hand, the small forefinger up, 

And bid us listen ! And I deem it wise 

To make him Nature’s playmate. He knows well 

The evening-star; and once, when he awoke 

In most distressful mood (some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s dream), 

I hurried with Mm to our orchard-plot, 

And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at once. 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropp’d tears, 
Bid glitter in the yellow moonbeam I Well I — 

It is a father’s tale : hut if that Heaven, 


Should give me life, his childhou<l shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with tlie niglit, 

He may associate joy * Once more farewell, 

Sw'eet Nightingale ! Once more, my friends, farewell 1 


. TO A SENSITIVE YOUNG LADY. 

I PKOM AN OLD WOMAN. 

[Justus Moser, born at Osnabritek, died 8th 
January, 1794. He studied law at Jena and Gottingen, 
and held various important appointments under gov- 
ernment. His shoi't essays upon social subjects, and 
Ills zeal for the imxirovement of the condition of the 
poor, obtained for him the title of the Franklin of Ger- 
many.] 

You do your liusband injustice, dear child, 
if you think he loves you less than formerly. 
He is a man of an ardent, active temper, wdio 
loves labour and exertion, and hnds his plea- 
sure in them; and as long as his love for you 
furnished him with labour and exertion he was 
completely absorbed in it. But this has, of 
course, ceased; your reciprocal position — but 
by no means his love, as you imagine — has 
changed. 

A love w’hich seeks to conquer, and a love 
which has conquered, are two totally different 
passions. The one puts on the stretch all the 
virtues of the hero; it excites in him fear, hope, 
desire; it leads him from triumph to triumph, 
and makes him think every foot of ground that 
he gains a kingdom. Hence it keeps alive and 
fosters all the active powers of the man who 
abandons himself to it. The happy husband 
cannot appear like the lover; he has not like 
him to fear, to hope, and to desire; he has no 
longer that charming toil, with all its triumphs, 
which he had before, nor can that which he 
has already won be a conquest. 

You have only, my dear child, to attend to 
this most natural and inevitable difference, and 
you will see in the whole conduct of your hus- 
band, who now finds more pleasure in business 
than in your smiles, nothing to offend you. 
You wish — do you not? — that he would still 
sit with you alone on the mossy bank in front 
of the grotto, as he used to do, look in your 
blue eyes, and kneel to kiss your pretty hand. 
You wish that he would paint to you, in livelier 
colours than ever, those delights of love which 
lovers know how to describe with so much art 
and passion; that he would lead your imagina- 
tion from one rapture to another. My wishes, 
at least for the first year after I married my 
husband, went to nothing short of this. But 
it will not do; the best husband is also the 
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ra<jst u.seful Mild active member of society; and 
tvhen love no longer demands toil and trouble, 
u’lien every triunijdi is a mere repetition of 
the last, when success has lost something of 
its value, along with its novelty, the taste for 
activity no longer finds its appropriate food, 
and turns to fresh objects of pursuit. The 
necessity for occupation and for progress is of 
the very essence of our souls; and if our hus- 
bands are guided by reason in the choice of 
occupation, we ought not to pout because they 
do not sit with us so often as formerly, by 
the silver brook or under the beech-tree, xit 
first i too found it hard to endure the change. 
But my husband talked to me about it with 
perfect frankness and sincerity. '^The joy 
with which you receive me,” said he, '^does 
not conceal your vexation, and your saddened 
eye tries in vain to assume a cheerful look ; I 
see what you want — that I would sit as I used 
to do on the mossy bank, hang on all your 
steps, and live on your breath; but this is im- 
possible. I would bring you down from the 
top of the church-steeple on a rope-ladder, at 
the peril of my life, if I could obtain you in 
no other way; but now, as I have you fast in 
my arms, as all dangers are passed and all 
obstacles overcome, my passion can no longer 
find satisfaction in that way. What has once 
been sacrificed to my self-love ceases to be a 
sacrifice. The spirit of invention, discovery, 
and conquest, inherent in man, demands a new 
career. Before I obtained you I used all the 
virtues I possessed as steps by which to reach 
you; but no’vv, as I have you, I place you at ; 
the top of them, and you are the highest step 
from wdiich 1 now' hope to ascend higher.’’ 

Little as I relished the notion of the church- 
tower, or the honour of serving as the highest 
step under my husband’s feet, time and reflec- 
tion on the coiu'se of human afiairs convinced 
me that the thing could not be otherwise. I 
therefore turned my active mind, which would 
perhaps in time have been tired of the mossy 
bank, to the domestic business which came 
within my department; and when we had both 
been busy and bustling in our several ways, 
and could tell each other in the evening what 
we had been doing, he in the fields, and I in 
the house or the garden, we w^ere often more 
happy and contented than the most loving 
couple in the world. 

And, what is best of all, this pleasure has 
not left us after thirty years of marriage. We 
talk with as much animation as ever of our 
domestic affairs; I have learned to know all my 
husband’s tastes, and I relate to him whatever 
I think likely to please him out of journals. 


w^hether political or literary; I recommend 
books to him, and lay them before him; I carry 
on the coiTespondence with our married chil- 
dren, and often delight him with good news of 
them and our little grandchildi'cn. As to his 
accounts, I understand them as W'ell as he, and 
make them easier to him by having mind of 
all the yearly outlay w'hieh passes through my 
hands, ready and in order; if necessary, I can 
send in a statement to the treasury chamber, 
and my hand makes as good a figure in our 
cash-book as his ; we are accustomed to the 
same order, we know the spirit of all our affairs 
and duties, and w'e have one aim and one rule 
in all our undertakings. 

This wmuld never have been the case if w'c 
had played the part of tender lovers after mar- 
riage as w^eli as before, and had exhausted our 
energies in asseverations of mutual love. We 
should perhaps have regarded each other with 
ennui, and have soon found the grotto too damp, 
the evening air too cool, the noontide too hot, 
the morning fatiguing. W e should have I onged 
for visitors, -who when they came w'ould not 
have been amused, and would have impatiently 
awaited the hour of departure, or, if we went 
to them, would have wished us away. Spoiled 
by effeminate trifling, we should have wanted 
to continue to trifle, and to share in pleasures 
we could not enjoy; or have been compelled to 
find refuge at the card -table — the last place 
at which the old can figure with the young. 

I Do you wish not to fall into this state, my 
dear child? Follow my example, and do not 
torment yourself and your excellent husband 
with unreasonable exactions. Don’t think, 
however, that I have entirely renounced the 
pleasure of seeing mine at my feet. Oppor- 
tunities for this present themselves far more 
frequently to those who do not seek, but seem 
to avoid them, than to those w'ho allow them- 
selves to he found on the mossy bank at all 
times, and as often as it pleases their lord and 
master. 

I still sometimes sing to my little grand- 
children, when they come to see me, a song 
which, in the days when his love had still to 
contend with all sorts of obstacles, used to 
throw him into raptures ; and when the little 
ones cry, ‘ ' Ancora ! ancora ! grandmamma,” his 
eyes fill with tears of joy. I asked him once 
whether he would not no^vv think it too danger- 
ous to bring me down a rope-ladder from the 
top of the church-steeple, upon which he called 
out as vehemently as the children, *"‘'0, ancora! 
grandmamma, ancora!” 

P.S. — One thing, my dear child, I forgot. 
It seems to me that you trust too entirely to 
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your good oaus=;e and 3^our good heart (per- 
haps, too, a little to your blue eyes), and do 
not deign to try to attract your husband anew. 

I fancy you are at home, just as you w^ere a 
week ago, in society, at our excellent G — ^ — "s, 
where I found you as stiff and silent as if you 
had met only to tire each other to death. Did 
you not observe how soon I set the whole com- 
pany in motion? This was merely b}^ a few 
words addressed to each on the subject I thought 
most agreeable or most flattering to him. After 
a time the others began to feel more happy 
and at their ease, and we parted in high spirits 
and good humour. 

Wlnit I did there I do daily at home. I try 
to make myself and ail around me agreeable. 
It will not do to leave a man to himself till he 
comes to you, to take no pains to attract him, 
or to appear before him with a long face. But 
it is not so difficult as you think, dear child, 
to behave to a husband so that he shall remain 
for ever in some measure a lover. I am an 
old woman, but you can still do what you like; 
a word from you at the right time wnll not fail 
of its effect. What need have you to play the 
suffering vii’tuel The tear of a loving girl, says 
an old book, is like a dew-drop on the rose; 
but that on the cheek of a wife is a drop of 
poison to her husband. Try to appear cheerful i 
and contented, and your husband will be so; 
and when you have made him happy, you will 
become so, not in appearance, but in reality. 

The skill required is not so great. Nothing 
flatters a man so much as the happiness of his 
wife; he is always proud of himself as the 
source of it. As soon as you are cheerful you 
will be lively and alert, and every moment will 
afford you an opportunity of letting fall an 
agreeable word. Your education, which gives 
you an immense advantage, will greatly assist 
you ; and your sensibility will become the 
noblest gift that nature has bestowed on you, 
when it shows itself in affectionate assiduity, 
and stamps on every action a soft, kind, and 
tender character, instead of wasting itself in 
secret repinings. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Venomous thorns that are so sharp and keen, 

Bejxr flowers we see, fall fresh and fair of hue; 
P(>i8on is also put in medicine, 

And unto man his health doth oft renew; 

Tha Are that all things eke cons^lmeth clean, 

May hurt and heal; then if that this he true, 

I trust sometime my harm may be my health, 
Since every woe is joined with some wealth. 

Sir Thomas VTyat ( 1503 - 1541 ). 


OH, OPEN THE DOOR.; " 

BY KOBBBT BURNS. 

Oh, Open the door, some pity to show, 

Oh, open the door to me, Oh ! 

The’ thou hast been false, I’ll ever prove true, 
Oh, open the door to me, Oh ! 

Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek, 

But caulder thy love for me, Oh ! 

The frost that freezes the life at my heart. 

Is nought to my pains frae thee, Oh I 

The wan moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And time is setting with me, Oh ! 

False friends, false love, farewell ! for mair 
I’ll ne’er trouble them, nor thee, Oh ! 

She has open’d the door, she has open’d it wide ; 
She sees his pale corse on the phdn, Oh ! 

My true love! she cried, and sank down by his side, 
Never to rise again, Oh ! 


LORD GREGORY. 

BY ROBERT BURNS. 

O mirk, mirk is the midnight hour, 

And loud the tempest’s roar ; 

A waefii’ wanderer seeks thy tow’i, 

Lord Gregory, ope thy door ! 

An exile frae her father’s ha*, 

And a’ for loving thee ; 

At least some pity on me shaw, 

If love it may not be. 

Lord Gregory, min d’st thou not the grove, 
By bonnie Irwine side, 

"Where first I own’d that virgin-love 
I lang, lang had denied? 

How aften didst thou pledge and vow 
Thou wad for aye be mine ; 

And my fond heart, itsel’ sae true, 

It ne’er mistrusted thine. 


Hard is thy heart. Lord Gregory, 
And flinty is thy breast — 

Thou dart of heav’u that fiashest by, 
O wilt thou give me rest ! 

Ye mustering thunders from above, 
Your willing victim see ! 

But spare, and pardon my false love, 
His wrangs to Heaven and me ! 
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GHILDRE.F. 

[Jean Paul Prie<ijdcii Richter, bom 21st 'March, 
1763, at Wonsiedel, Baireiith ; died 14th November, 
1S25. Carlyle says of him, that with ‘*his himdred 
real and ten thousand seeming faults,” he possessed the 
‘^spirit of a true poet and philosopher. A poet, and 
among the highest Of his time we must reckon him, 
though he wrote no verses ; a philosopher, though he 
promulgated no systems; for, on the whole, that ‘divine 
idea of the world’ stood in clear ethereal light before 
his mind ; he recognized the Invisible, even under the 
mean forms of these days, and with a high strong not 
uninspired heart, strove to represent it in the Visible, 
and publish tidings of it to his feilow-man.” He wrote 
numerous miscellaneous papers, and many novels which 
would be more appropriately designated studies of life. 
His chief works are: Greenland Zaic-suits — “a collection 
of satirical sketches full of wild gay wit and keen in- 
sight” — Sdectiom from the Papers of the Devil; Invisible 
Lodge; Hesperus; Titan; Wild OaU (Bhegeljahre); Flower^ 
Fruit and Thorn Pieces; Life of Quintus Fkdein; Parson 
in Jubilee; Biographical Recreations tender the Cranium 
of a Giantess; Fibers Life; Katzenberger's Journey to the 
Bath; Schmelzles' Journey to Fldtz; The Cometf or JSficho- 
laus Margraf; Autobiography ^ (&c,] 

The inner man, like the negro, is born white, 
but is coloured black by life. In advanced age 
the grandest moral examples pass by us, and 
our life-course is no more altered by them than 
the earth is by a flitting comet; but in child- 
hood the first object that excites the sentiment 
of love or of injustice flings broad and deep its 
light or shadow over the coming years; and as, 
according to ancient theologians, it was only 
the first sin of Adam, not his subsequent ones, 
which descended to us by inheritance, so that 
since the One Pali we make the rest for our- 
selves, in like manner the finst fail and the first 
ascent influence the whole life. 

HOW CHILDBEN LEABN TO WOBSHIP. 

Sublimity is the staircase to the temple of 
religion, as the stars are to immensity. When 
the vast is manifested in nature, as in a storm, 
thunder, the starry firmament, death, then 
utter the name of God before your child. Signal 
calamity, rare success, a great crime, a noble 
action, are the spots upon which to erect the 
child's tabernacle of worship. 

Always exhibit before children, even upon 
the borders of the holy land of religion, solemn 
and devout emotions. These wfill extend to 
them, unveiling at length the object by which 
they are excited, though at the beginning they 
are awe-struck with you, not knowing where- 
fore. Hewton, who uncovered his head when 
the greatest name was pronounced, thus be- 


came, without words, a teacher of religion to 
children. 

Instead of carrying children frequently to 
public worship, I should prefer simply to con- 
duct them upon great days in nature or in 
human life into the empty church, and there 
show, them the holy place of adults. To this I 
might add twilight, night, the organ, the hymn, 
the priest, exhortation; and so by a mere walk 
through the building, a more serious impres- 
sion might remain in their young hearts than 
after a whole year of common church routine. 
Let every hour in which their hearts are con- 
secrated to religion, be to them as absorbing 
as that in which they partake for the first time 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

Let the Protestant child show reverence to 
the Catholic images of saints by the road-side 
— the same as to the ancient Bruidical oak of 
his ancestors. Let him as lovingly accept 
diiferent forms of religion among men, as dif- 
ferent languages, wherein there is still but one 
human mind expressed. Every genius has m ost< 
power in his own tongue, and every heart in 
its own religion. 

, SUSeEPTIBILITY OE THE SENSES. 

Who has not felt with me, that frequently a 
rural nosegay, which was our delight when we 
were children in the village, through its old 
fragrance produces for us in cities, in the ad- 
vanced years of manhood, an indescribably 
rapturous return to godlike childhood, and like 
a flowery divinity wafts us upward to the first 
encircling aurora-cloud of our earliest obscure 
sensations. But could such a remembrance so 
forcibly surprise us, were not tlie child’s per- 
ception of flowers most powerful and interior? 

JOYOHSNESS.' 

How should it be otherwise? I can bear a 
melancholy man, but never a melancholy child. 
Into whatever quagmire the former sinks, he 
may raise his eyes either to the realm of reason 
or to that of hope; but the little child sinks 
and perishes in a single black poison-drop of 
the present time. Only imagine a child con- 
ducted to the scaffold — Cupid in a German 
coflin— -or fancy a butterfly crawling like a 
caterpillar with his four wings pulled off, and 
you will feel what I mean. 

' Tom 

You need not surround your children, like 
those of the nobility, with a little world of 
turner’s toys. Let their eggs be white, not 
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figured and painted; they can dress them out 
of their o^vii imaginations. On the contrary, 
the older man grows, the larger reality appears. 
The helds which glisten for the young with the 
nioniiug dew of love’s brightness, chill the gray 
half-blind old man with heavy evening damps, 
and at last he requires an entire world, even 
the second, barely to live in. 

TRUTH. 

Truthfulness is not so much a branch as a 
hlosHorn of moral, manly strength. The weak, 
wdiether they will or not, must lie. As respects 
children, for the first five years they utter 
neither truth nor falsehood — they only speak. 
Their talk is thinking aloud; and as one half 
of their thought is often an affirmative, and 
the other a negative, and, unlike us, both 
escape from them, they seem to lie, while they 
are only talking with themselves. Besides, at 
first they love to sport with their new art of 
speech; and so talk nonsense merely to hear 
tiieinseives. Often they do not understand 
your question, and give an erroneous, rather 
than a false reply. We may ask, besides, 
whether, when children seem to imagine and 
falsify, they are not often relating their re- 
membered dreams, which necessarily blend in 
them with actual experience. 

Children everywhere fly on the warm, sunny ; 
side of hope. They sajg when the bird or the 
dog has escaped from them, without any reason 
for the expectation — “he will come back again 
soon. ” And since they are incapable of distin- 
guishing hope, that is, imagination, from re- 
flection or truth, their self-delusion conse- 
quently assumes the appearance of falsehood. 

For instance, a truthful little girl described to 
me various appearances of a Christ-child, tell- 
ing what it had said and done. In all those 
cases in which we do not desire to mirror before 
the child the black image of a lie, it is sufilcient 
to say, “Be sober, have done with play.” 

Finally, we must distinguish between un- 
truths relating to the future and the past. We 
do not attribute to a grown man who breaks 
his word in reference to some future perform- 
ance, that blackness of perjury which we charge 
on him who falsifies what has been already 
done; so with children, before whose brief 
vision time, like space, is immeasurable, and 
who are as unable to look through a day, as 
we through a year, we should widely separate 
untruthfulness of promise from untruthfulness 
of assertion. Truth is a divine blossom upon 
an earthly root; of course, it is in time not the 
earliest, but the latest virtue. 


OF EHELMS. 

REVERENCE FOR LIFE. 

Only place all life before the child as within 
the realm of humanity, and thus the greater 
reveals to him the less. Put life and soul into 
everything; describe to him even the lily, which 
he ^vould pull up as an iinorganized thing, as 
the daughter of a slender mother, standing in 
her garden-bed, from whom her little wliite offi- 
spring derives nutriment and moisture. And 
let not this be done to excite an empty enerva- 
ted habit of pity, a sort of inoculation-hospital 
for foreign pains, but from tbe religious cultiva- 
tion of reverence for life, the God all-moving 
in the tree top and the human brain. Tlie love 
of animals, like maternal affections, has this 
advantage, that it is disinterested and claims 
no return, and can also at every moment find 
an object and an opportunity for its exercise. 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS.^ 

AN INOOLDSBY LEGEND. 

[Rev. Richard Harris Barham, born at Canterbury 
6th December, 1788; died 17th June, 1845. As Thomas 
' IngoldsLy, author of the Ingoldsby Legends, he is i-e- 
cogni^ed as one of the greatest humorists of onr cen- 
tury. In his Life and Letters, edited by his son (pub- 
lished by Bentley, 1870), appears the following criticism, 
which is perfectly just, notwithstanding the relationship 
of the writer to the subject of his biography: “As re- 
spects the poems, remarkable as they have been pro- 
nounced for the wit and humour which they display, 
their distinguishing attraction lies in the almost un- 
paralleled flow and facility of the vei-silication. Pojnilar 
phrases, sentences the most prosaic, even the cramped 
technicalities of legal diction, and snatches from various 
languages, are wrought in with an apparent absence of 
all art and effort that surprises, pleases, and convulses 
the reader at every turn ; the attthor triumphs with a 
master’s hand over every soit of stanza, liowever com- 
plicated or exacting ; not a word seems out of place, 
not an expression forced; syllables the most exacting 
find the only partners fitted for them throughout the 
range of language, and couple together as naturally as 
those kindred spirits which poets tell us W'ere created 
jmirs, and dispersed in space to seek out their jiartioular 
mates.” The Bev. Mr. Barham was rector of St. Au- 
gtistine and St. Faith, and a minor canon of St. Paul’s, 
London. Besides the Legends he wrote a novel entitled 
Mp Cousin Nicholas, and contributed largely to the 
principal magazines,] 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair ! 

Bishop and abbot, and prior were there ; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and xnany a squire, 


t Inserted by special permission of Messrs. R. Bentley 
& Son, London. 
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With a great -mariy more of lesser degree, — 

In sooth a goodly company ; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 
Never, I ween, 

Was a prouder seen, 

Bestd of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 

Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims I 

In and out 

Through the motley rout, 

That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 

Here ami there 
Like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cates, 

And dishes and plates, 

Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 

Mitre and crosier I he hopp’d upon all ! 

With saucy air, 

He perch’d on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat. 

In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat ; 

And he peer’d in tlie face 
Of his Lordship’s Grace, 

With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 

“ We two are the gx*eatest folks here to-day !” 

And the priests, with awe, 

As such freaks tliey saw, 

Said, “The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw ! ” 

The feast was over, the board w'as clear’d, 

The flawns and the custards had all disappear’d, 

And six little Singing-boys,— dear- little souls ! 

In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles. 

Came, in order due. 

Two by two, 

Marching that grand refectory through 1 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 

Emboss’d and fill’d with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
Wliich a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown. 

Carried lavender-water, and eau de Cologne ; 

And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 

Worthy of washing the hands of the Pone. 

One little boy more 
A napkin bore, 

Of the best white diajxer, fringed with pink, 

And a Cardinal’s Hat mark’d in “permanent ink.” 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dress’d all in wliite : 

From his finger he draws 
His costly turquoise ; 

And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight 
By the side of his plate, 

While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 

Till, when nobody’s dreaming of any such thing, 

That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring I 


There’s a cry and a shout, 

And a deuce of a rout. 

And nobody seems to know what they’re about, 

But the monks have their pockets all turned inside out. 
The friars are kneeling, 

And hunting, and feeling 

The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 
The Cardinal ch-ew 
Off each plum-coloured shoe, 

And left his red stockings expo.sed to the view ; 

He peeps, and he feels 
In the toes and the heels ; 

They turn up the dishes, — they turn up the plates, — 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

— ^They turn up the rugs, 

They examine the mugs : — 

But, no !— -no such thing ; — 

They can’t find the rin^g 1 

And the Abbot declared that, “when nobody twigg’d it. 
Some rascal or other had popp’d in and i>rigg’d it ! ” 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He call’d for his candle, his bell, and his book ! 

In holy anger, .and pious grief, 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief! 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed ; 

Prom the sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; 

He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cui-sed him in drinking. 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 

He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying ! — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! ! 

But w'hat gave rise 
To no little surprise, 

Nobody seem’d one penny the worse ! 

The day was gone, 

The night came on, 

The Monks and the Friars they search’d till dawn ; 
When the Sacristan saw, 

On crumpled claw, 

Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw 1 
No longer gay, 

As on yesterday ; 

His feathers all seem’d to be turned the wrong way ; — 
His pinions droop’d — he could hardly stand, — 

His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 

His eyes so dim, 

So ■wasted each limb, 

That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, “That’s 

. ■HIM'! — ■ . ■ 

That’s the scamp that has done this scandalous thing! 
Tliat’s the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s Ring !” 
The poor little Jackdaw, 

When the monks he saw, 

Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ; 

And turn’d his bald head, as much as to say, 

Pray, be so good as to walk this way 
■ '. 104 
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Slower and slower 
He lirap’d on before, 

Till tliey came to the back of the belfry doer, 

Where the first thing they saw, 

Midst the sticks and the straw, 

Was the king in the nest of that little Jackdaw ! 

Then the great Lord Cardinal call’d for his book. 

And off that terrible 0111*86 he took ; 

The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 

And being thus coupled with full restitution. 

The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 

— When those words were heard, 

That poor little bird 

Was so changed in a moment, ’twas really absurd. 

He grew sleek and fat; 

In addition to that, 

A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat I 
His tall waggled more 
Even than before ; 

But no longer it w'agg’d with an impudent air, 

Ko longer he perch’d on the Cardinal’s chair. 

He hopp’d now about, 

With a gait devout ; 

At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out; 

And, 80 fer from any more pilfering deeds. 

He always seem’d telling the Confessor’s beads, 

If any one lied, — or if any one swore, — 

Or slumber’d in pray’r-time and happen’d to snore, 
That good J ackdaw 
Would give a great “ Caw ! ” 

As much as to say, ‘‘Don’t do so any more !” 

While many remarked, as his manners they saw, 

That they “never had known such a pious Jackdaw !” 
He long lived the pride 
Of that country side, 

And at last in the odour of sanctity died ; 

When, as words were too faint 
His merits to paint, 

The Conclave determined to make him a Saint ; 

And on newly -made Saints and Popes, as you know, 
It’s the custom at Rome, new names to bestow, 

So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crow ! 


ARNE. 

A TALE OF PEASANT LIFE IN NORWAY. 

[Bjornstyenie Bjbrnson, born at Quikne, Oesterdal, 
8th December, 1832. He is the most prominent of living 
Norwegian novelists, and his sketches of the lives and 
habits of the peasants of Norway are marked by idyllic 
pathos and humour. His chief works are ; Thrond, A rne^ 
Symiceve Solhakken, (hind, The Fisher Maiden, The 
Happy Boy, The Newly Married Couple, and JUive and 
Life in Norway--a\\ tales of the peasantry. They have 
been translated into Btiglish chiefly by A. Piesner, The 
following extracts from Arue are taken from a transla- 
tion made by a Norwegian, and published in English at 
Bergen by H. J. Geelmuydens,] 


[Arne is the son of Margit Kampen, the 
owner of a small farm; his father Nils, the 
tailor and fiddler, a drunken ne’er-do-well, who 
had been the idol of the lasses at all rural 
gatherings, is dead. Arne has grown up an 
industrious lad, but a maker of songs, and 
possessed with strange longings to see other 
lands beyond the hills of snow. Besides 
managing his mother’s land he works at sea- 
sons at neighbours’ farms, and he falls in love 
with Eli, the daughter of Birgit Boen, who 
had been one of his father’s many admirers, 
and had hoped to be his wife. ] 

As Arne with his hand-saw on his shoulder 
walked over the ice and approached the farm 
of Boen, it seemed to him a very nice one. 
The house looked as if it were newly painted. 
He felt somewhat cold, and perhaps that was 
why the house looked so comfortable. He did 
not go straight in, but went first to the cow- 
house. There a flock of thick-haired goats 
were standing in the snow, gnawing the bark 
of some sprigs. A chained dog was running 
to and fro by its kennel barking as if the fiend 
himself had been coming, but wagged his tail 
as soon as Arne stopped, and then allowed 
himself to be patted. The kitchen door on 
the upper side of the house was often opened, 
and, every time, Arne looked that way; but 
it was either the dairy-maid who came with 
her milk-pans, or the cook-maid who emptied 
some vessels for the goats. In the barn 
they were threshing; to the left before the 
wood-house a boy was standing cutting wood, 
and behind him there was a great quantity 
of wood piled together. Arne put down his 
hand -saw and went into the kitchen; there 
was white sand on the floor and juniper cut 
in very small pieces strewn over. Copper 
kettles were shining on the walls, and jugs 
and plates standing in long rows. They were 
preparing dinner, and he asked, to speak tc 
Bard. “Go in to the room,” said somebody, 
pointing to the door. He went. There was 
no latch to the door, but the handle was of 
brass. Inside it was light and painted, the 
ceiling ornamented with many roses; the cup- 
boards red, with the name of the proprietor in 
black; the bedstead red likewise, but with blue 
stripes on all the edges. Near the stove there 
was a broad-shouldered man sitting with a 
mild face and long yellow hair. He W‘as putting 
some hoops round some little tubs. At the 
long table a tall and slender woman was sitting 
with a handkerchief on her head and with a 
tight-sleeved gown. She was dividing some 
corn into two heaps. There was no one else 
in the room. 
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^*^000(1 day, and blessing to your work!” said 
Arne, taking off bis cap. Both looked up, the 
man smiling, and asked who he was. 

“He who is to cut with a hand-saw.” The 
man then smiled more and said, whilst bend- 
ing his head down and again beginning his 
work, “Oh! Arne Kampen?” 

“Arne Kampen!” cried out the woman, 
staring with all her eyes. 

Her husband looked up, smiling anew, 
“Son of Nils the tailor/’ and he set to work 
again. 

Some while afterwards the woman rose, 
w^ent up to a shelf, turned round, went to the 
cupboard, turned again, and whilst at last 
standing and looking at something in the 
drawer of the table she asked without looking 
up, “Is he going to ■work here?” 

“ Yes, he is,” replied the man, also without 
looking up. “I am afraid nobody has asked 
you to sit down,” continued he, turning to- 
wards Arne. He went to take a seat; the 
woman went out, the man went on working, 
so Arne asked if he should also begin. “We 
must dine first. ” 

The woman did not come in any more, but 
the next time the kitchen door was opened it 
was Eli who entered. vShe pretended at first 
not to see him ; when he rose to go to her she 
stopped, half turning to ofier him her hand, : 
but she did not look at him. They then spoke 
a couple of words to each other, the father 
going on working. She had her hair plaited, 
was dressed in a high-bodied gown with 
narrow sleeves ; she w'as slender and straight, 
round about the waist, and had very small 
hands. She laid the table, as the working men 
dined in the other room, but Arne with the 
family in this room. “Will not your mother 
come?” asked the man. 

“No, she is upstairs weighing some wool.” 

“ Have you asked her?” 

“ Yes, but she says she wants nothing.” 
There was some silence. 

“ But it is cold upstairs.” 

“ She did not wish that I should light afire.” 

After dinner Arne worked; in the evening 
he was again in the room with the family. 
Then Eli’s mother was also there. The women 
were sewing, the husband doing some little 
jobs, Arne assisting him, and there was a 
silence of some hours, for Eli, who always 
seemed to be the spokeswoman, was also silent 
now. It pained Arne to think that so it was 
also often in his home, but he did not seem to 
think of it before, now. At length Eli once 
drew a deep breath as if she had kept silence 
long enough, and then she began to laugh. 


I Then her father also laughed, and Arne also 
thought it very ridiculous, and began to laugh 
too. From this time they talked a little, espe- 
cially Eli and Arne, the father occasionally join- 
ing in -with a word. But once, as Arne had 
happened to talk a long time, he looked up. 
He then saw that the mother had let her work 
fall and sat looking eagerly at him. She now 
began to work again, but at the first words he 
happened to say she looked up. 

It was now bedtime, and every one went to 
rest. Arne w^ould try to remember the dream 
he had the first night he slept in a new place, 
but there was no sense in it. The whole day 
he had spoken little or nothing with Eli’s 
father, but all night long it was of him he was 
dreaming. The last thing he dreamed was, 
that Bard was sitting playing cards with Nils 
the tailor, who was very angry and pale in the 
face, whilst Bard was smiling and dragging 
all the cards over to him. 

Arne remained there several days, during 
which little -was spoken, but a great deal of 
work was done. Not only the family in their 
own room ■were silent, but even the servants, 
the workmen, and the women. There was an 
old dog in the yard, which was always barking 
whenever there came any stranger to the farm; 
but the people said “Hush!” and then he 
went away growling to lie down again. At 
I home at Kampen there was a great weather- 
i cock on the top of the house, that turned with 
the wind. Here there was a still larger one that 
Arne could not but take notice of, because it 
did not turn at all. When the wind was strong 
the weather-cock always W’orked hard to get 
loose, and Arne looked at this so long that he 
was induced to go up on the roof to loosen 
it. It was not frozen fast, as he thought, but 
a stick was put in to make it stand still. This 
Arne took out and threw down. The stick hit 
Bard, who was walking underneath. H e looked 
up: “ What are you doing there?” 

“ I am loosening the weather-cock.” 

“Do not do that, it creaks when it goes.” 

Arne was sitting astride on the ridge of the 
house. “ I am sure that it is better than to 
let it be silent.” 

Bard looked up at Arne and Arne looked 
down on Bard. Then Bard smiled and called 
up to him, If I must shriek when I am to 
talk then I had better be silent.” 

Now it may happen so that a word is remem- 
bered a long time after it has been said, and 
espeeially when it is the last word said. These 
words followed Arne when in the cold weather 
he crept down, from the roof, and they were in 
his mind when he entered the room in the 
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evening. There stood Eli in the dusk of the 
e^^eiiirig near a ’^viiidow looking across the ice, 
which vvas lying as smooth as a mirror in the 
Tiiooiilight. He went to the other window and 
looked out as she did. Inside it was warm 
and quiet, outside cold; and a sharp evening 
breeze rushed through the valley, shaking the 
trees so much that the shadows which they 
throw in the moonlight did not lie still, but 
groped aboxit and crept on the surface of the 
snow. In the parsonage a light could be seen 
that came ever opening and shutting itself, 
taking many shapes and colours as it alwa3^s 
appears when one is looking too long at it. 
The dark mountain stood overhead, with many 
marvellous fairy stories in the bottom, but 
with moonlight on the snowy plains of its 
summit. In the sky could be seen the stars 
and some little dickering aurora borealis 
yonder in one corner; but it did not increase 
all over the sky. Some distance from the 
window down towards the water several trees 
•were standing, and they seemed stealing over 
to each other through their shadows; but the 
great ash stood by itself writing on the snow. 

It was quite silent everywhere; only occa- | 
sionally there was something that gave a long 
and yelling shriek that sounded quite plain- 
tive. What is that?"’ asked Arne, 

It is the weatlier-cock,” replied Eli, after- 
wards adding more slowly, as if to herself, 
“It must have been loosened.” Arne had 
felt as if he had been wanting to talk and was 
not able; but now he said: 

“ Do you remember the story of the thrushes; 
that song?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“'Well, I remember it was you who told it 
us. That was a nice story.” 

She now said in so soft a voice that it seemed 
to him the first time he heard it, “I often 
think there is something that sings when it is 
quite still.” 

“ That is what is good in us.” 

She looked towards him as if there was 
something too much in that answer. They 
were both silent afterwards. Then she asked 
him while she was writing with her finger on the 
glass-pane, “Have you lately made any song?” 

He tuimed red, but she did not- see it. 
She therefore asked again, “ How do you 
manage to make songs?” 

“ Would you like to know?” 

“Yes, 1 should.” 

“I take care of such thoughts as others 
allow to pass.” She was now silent a long 
time, I dare say she was trying to compose, a 
song of some sort or other, as if she had had some 


thoughts but allowed them to pass. “ That 
W'as strange,” said she, as if to herself, and 
began writing again on the glass-pane. 

“ I was making a song the first time I saw 
you.” 

“ Where was that?” 

“ Near the parsonage that evening you left 
it. I saw you in the water. ” 

She laughed, stood quiet a little, and said, 
“ Let me hear that song.” 

Arne had never before done anything of the 
kind, but now he commenced saying the song: 

My Thora jumped so liglit on her feet 

Her lover to meet. 

He sang. It was heard over roof and way — 

Good day I good daj'' ! 

And all little bird.s sang merry and gay: 

“Till midsummer-eve 

Laughter and dancing they never leave; 

Later but little I know, if she does her garland weave.”’ 

Eli stood very attentive a long time after he 
had done. At last she burst out, “Well, how 
I do pity her!” 

“ It appears to me as if I had not made that 
song,” said he, and remained standing as if 
looking after the song. 

Then she said, “ But I hope it will not go 
so with me.” 

“ No, I thought more of myself.” 

“ Will it go so with you then?” 
i “ I do not know, but I have felt so at times.” 

' “That is strange,” and she wrote on the 

glass-pane again. 

The next day wdien Arne came in to dine 
he went up to the window. Outside it was 
gray and thick, inside it was warm and com- 
fortable. But on the window-pane was written 
with a finger: Arne, Arne, Arne, and continu- 
ally Arne. It was near this window that Eli 
had been standing the preceding night. 

[His mother dreads that Arne will go away, 
and is glad to discover that he has fallen in 
love; but, knowing his shyness, she schemes 
to bring about the match, and the kindly pastor 
of the village aids her.] 

“ Good-bye,” said Margit, in the door up at 
the clergyman’s. It was a Sunday evening 
later in the summer; he was come from church, 
and she had been sitting there till now — it 
was almost seven. “Good-bye, Margit,” said 
the clergyman. She made haste down the 
stairs and out into the yard, for there she had 
just seen Eli Boen playing with the clergy- 
man’s son and her own brother. 

“ Good evening,” said Margit, and remained 
standing. “ God bless the party ! ” “Good 
evening,” said Eli. She was burning red in 
the face, and would leave off, though the boys 
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pressed her to go on; but she begged to be ex- 
cused, and was permitted to leave off for to- 
night. 

“ I almost think I should know you/’ said 
Margit. 

That may be so/’ said the other. 

It could not be Eli BoenT’ Yes, it was 
she. ‘^Why, to be sure, so you are Eli Boen? 
Yes, now I see how like you are to your mother. ” 

Eli’s tawny hair was torn out, so it hung 
long and loose down; she was as hot and red 
in the face as a berry; her breath came 
heavily, so much so that she could not talk 
and laugh, “ Weil, now, that belongs to 
youth, that does,” said Margit, and looked at 
the girl till she grew quite fond of her. 

i suppose you do not know me, do you?” 
Eli wished to ask, but did not do so on 
account of the other being eider, so she said 
that she did not recollect ever having seen 
her before. Why, no, it could not be 
expected that you knew me; old people seldom 
get out. My son you know perhaps a little — 
Arne Kampen'l I am his mother.” She stole 
a glance at Eli, whose breath directly came 
slowly, and her face became serious, and eyes 
staring. I almost think he has been at 
work once yonder at Boen.” Y'es, he had. 

It is beautiful weather to-night. We threw 
about the hay during the day and took it in 
before I left, it is such blessed weather.” 

It will certainly be a good hay harvest 
this year,” said Eli. 

Yes, you may say so. At Boen I suppose 
it is beautiful?” 

“ They have done there now.” i 

I dare say they have ; great help, active 
people. Are you going home to-night?” hfo, 
she should not do so. “ Could not you go 
with me part of the road? It is so seldom 
I find any one to talk with, and I dare say it 
does not matter much for you.” Eli excused 
herself that she had not her jacket on. ‘‘Why, 
yes. I am almost ashamed to ask such a thing 
the first time I see a person, but one must 
bear with old people.” Eli said she might go 
with her; she would only run in for her jacket. 

It was a vei*y close jacket. When it was 
hooked, it looked as if it were a body of a 
dress that she had on; but now she only 
hooked the two lowest hooks, she was so hot. 
Her fine linen had a little collar, that was 
turned over and kept together in the front by 
a silver button in the form of a bird with 
wings spread out. Such a button Kils the 
tailor had worn the first time Margit Kampen 
danced with him. 

“ A nice button,” said she, looking at it. 


got it from mother,” said EH. 

“ Yes, I suppose you have,” and she was 
helping her and putting her in order. 

How they walked on. The grass was mowed 
down, and was lying in little heaps, to which 
Margit w^ent up, and found when smell iiig it 
that it was good hay. She asked about the 
cattle they had on this farm, and then, got the 
opportunity to ask about the cattle they had 
at Boen and told how' much cattle they had 
at Kampen, “ Our farm has improved much 
in the later yeai’s, and it may be more than 
twHce as large. There are now twelve milch 
cows, and there might be more, but Arne 
has so many books he reads in and manages 
after, therefore he will have them fed in such 
a grand style. ” Eli said nothing to all this, 
as might be expected, but iSlargit asked her 
how old she was. She was a little more than 
tw'enty years. “ Have you tried your hand in 
house-keeping? Y'ou look such a lady I sup- 
pose it has not been much.” Yes, she had 
helped somew^hat, especially in the later time. 
“ Well, it is good to be used to everything. 

I When one gets a large house much may be 
wanted. But certainly that one who finds 
good help before her has no reavson to com- 
plain.” Eli would like to return, for now they 
were a long way past the parsonage. “ It will 
be a couple of hours before the sun goes down; 
it would be kind of you to go on talking with 
me a little longer.” And Eli w’ent with her. 

Margit now began to talk of Arne. “ I do 
not know if you know much of him. He 
might be able to teach you something. Good 
Lord, what a deal he has read ! ” Eli con- 
fessed she knew he had read much. “ But 
that is the least good in him, that is. So good 
as he has been towards his mother all his days, 
that is something more. If the old adage be 
true that the person who is kind to his mother 
is sure to make a good husband, then that one 
he chooses will not have much to complain of.” 
Eli asked why they had painted the house 
yonder with gray colours. “ I suppose they 
have not had any other,” thought Margit. 
“ I am sure I should wish with all my heart 
that my Arne got a reward for all the good he 
has been doing to his mother. The woman 
he ought to have for a wife ought to be well 
instructed and of good heart. What is it you 
are looking after, my child?” 

“I only lost a little sprig I was carrying,” 

“ Well, I have many thoughts, I can tell 
you, whilst I am sitting yonder in the forest 
by myself. If he should happen to carry one 
home who took a blessing with her both to 
the house and to her husband, then I know 
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that many a poor one would be glad on that 
day.” They were both .silent, and walked on 
without looking at each other. ‘VHe is so 
strange/’ began again the mother, '^he has 
been so much frightened as a child, and 
therefore he has been used to keep all his 
thoughts quite to himself, and such people do 
not, generally get on.” Now Eli insisted on 
returning, but Margit said it was only about a 
mile to Eampen—not so much even — and 
therefore she must see Kampen as she had 
come so far. But Eli thought it was too late 
for her. Oh ! there are always those who 
■will go homo with you,” .said Margit. 

“No, no!” answered Eli quickly, and 
wanted to return. 

“ Well, Arne is not at home,” said Margit, 
“so it will not be he; but I dare say we 
shall had somebody else.” 

Eli had now no longer so great an objection. 

' ‘ If it only will not be too late,” said she. 

“Well, if we stand here long talking it 
may soon be too late;” and they walked on. 

“ I suppose you have read much, you who 
have been , educated at the clergyman’s?” 
Yes, she had. “ That will be of good service 
to you when you get one for your husband 
who knows somewhat less.” No; such a one 
Eli said she would not have. “I dare say 
that would not be the best either; but here 
in the parish people generally know very little. ” 
Eli now asked if it was Kampen that she 
could see right before her, “ No; that is 
Graiisetren, the last farm before you come into 
the wood; when you come a little further up 
you will see Kampen, It i.s easy to live at 
Kampen I can tell you. It certainly seems 
to be a little aside, but happiness does not 
depend upon that.” Eli now asked what it 
was she saw smoking yonder in the wood. 

“ It is from the house of a tenant who has got 
a place under Kampen. There lives a man 
from Uplands whose name is Canute. He 
went about quite alone, and then Arne gave 
him this spot to clear. Poor Arne knows 
what it is to be alone.” In a little while they 
came so high up that they could see the farm. 

“ Is that Kampen?” said Eli, stopping and 
pointing. 

“ It is,” said Margit. She stopped also. 

The sun now looked them right in the face; 
they put their hands up to shade their eyes 
and looked downwards. In the middle of the 
plain lay the farm-house, painted red, with 
white window-frames; round about, the grass 
w'as mowed down ; some hay was standing in I 
heaps; the corn-fields lay green beyond the ■ 
pale meadow; yonder, near the cow-house, j 


: they were very busy— cows, sheep, and goats 
coming home, the dogs barking, the dairy- 
maids calling; but over it all the loud noise 
of the waterfall rose dreadfully from the 
bottom of the glen. The longer Eli looked 
the more she heard this sound, which at last 
grew' so frightful that her heart began to 
palpitate. It kept on thundering and roar- 
ing through her head till she felt as if quite 
wild, but afterwards so timid, that without 
perceiving it she ^valked cautiously with small 
steps, so Margit asked her to go on a little 
faster. This quite frightened her. “I have 
never heard anything like that waterfall 
before,” said she. “lam getting frightened.” 

“You wdll soon get used to it,” said the 
mother. 

“ Dear me 1 Do you think so?” asked Eli. 

“ Well, that you will soon see,” said Margit, 
smiling. “ Gome now, and let us first look at 
the cattle,” continued she, turning away a little 
from the road. “ These trees Nils planted 
on both sides, for Nils wanted to have it nice; 
and so does Arne also. Look, there is the 
garden he has laid out.” 

“Only look!” cried out Eli, running fast 
up to the fence. 

“ Yes; by-and-by w'e shall look at that also,” 
said Margit. Eli now' looked quickly through 
the windows as she passed them; nobody w'as 
inside. 

Both halted on the bridge going up to the 
barn and looked at the cows as they passed 
them bellowing and going into the cow'-house. 
Margit named them all by names, told Eli 
how much milk each of them had yielded, 
w'hat time some should be calving, and which 
of them not. The sheep were counted and 
allow'ed to come in; they -were all of a large 
foreign species, for Arne had been able to 
get hold of tw'o iambs of that species from 
the southern parts of the country. “He is 
always applying himself to all such things, 
though w'e should not think it of him.” 
They now' went into the barn to have a look 
at the hay that was just taken in, and Eli 
must smell it, “for such hay is not found 
everywhere. ” Through an opening in the wall 
of the barn they looked out on the corn-fields, 
Margit telling Eli how much each field bore, 
and how much was sown of every sort. “Yes, 

I am sure she w'ill be comfortable, that one 
who comes here.” They went out of the barn 
and walked towards the house, but Eli, who 
had not answered anything to all the rest, 
when passing the garden now asked if she 
might be allow'ed to go in. And when she 
entered she asked if she might be allowed 
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to take a flower or two. There was a little 
bencii iii the corner on which she sat down 
only just to try it, for she immediately rose. 
We must make haste now, lest it should 
be too late,” said Margit, standing at the door 
of tlie house, and they walked in. Margit asked 
if she should not treat her with anything as 
this was her first visit; but Eli blushed, an- 
swering shortly, She looked about the 

room: it was not very large, but comfortable, 
and contained a clock and a stove. Here Hils’s 
fiddle was hanging, now old and dark but with 
new strings. Here also a couple of guns that 
belonged to Arne, English fishing tackle, and 
other strange things that his mother took down 
and showed her. Eli looked, but did not touch 
anything. The room was not painted, for 
Arne liked it so. Kor was there need of any 
painting in the room, for the window over- 
looked the glen, that had the high mountain 
right opposite to it and the beautiful blue in 
the back-ground; this room was larger and 
nicer than the others; but in two smaller rooms 
in the wing the walls were painted, for there 
the mother was to live when she grew old, and 
when he had got a wife in the house. They 
went to the kitchen, to the pantry and larder, 
to the drying-houses, and it now only remained 
to go up to the second story. 

Here, also, were rooms well fitted up and 
exactly corresponding to those downstairs, but 
they wei’e new, and not taken into use with 
the exception of one overlooking the glen. 
In these rooms upstairs all sorts of furniture 
was placed, that was not used every day. Here 
were hanging a great many fur-coverlets and 
other bed-clothes. The mother took hold of them, 
lifting them; Eli did the same. All these 
things she was very fond of looking at; re- 
turned to some of them, asked many questions, 
and was more and more amused. Then said the 
mother, ^‘How we shall find the key to Arne’s 
own room.” They found it under a chest, and 
went into the room that overlooked the glen. 
The dreadful noise of the waterfall was again 
close to them, for the window was open. Here 
they could see the water lashing up between 
the rocks, but not the waterfall itself except 
higher up where a piece of rock had fallen into 
it, just as it came with all its might to its last 
plunge down into the deep. On the upper part 
of this rock fresh turf was lying ; a couple of 
fir-cones had found place here, and were grow- 
ing up again with the roots in the crevices of 
the rock. The wind had been wearing and 
tearing these trees, the waterfall continually 
washed them, so there was not a twig four ells 
from the root; on their knees they seemed bent, 


i their branches crooked, but yet they stood 
there rising high between the rot‘ks. These 
were the first things Eli saw from the window, 
then the white snowy mountain higher up 
than the green. She looked back; over tlie 
fields there was peace and fertility; she then 
looked about in the room, and the first object 
she saw was a great book-shelf. There were 
so many books that she did not think the 
clergyman had more. A cupboard” was stand- 
ing near to the shelf, and down here he had 
his money. Twice they had inherited, said 
the mother, and they ought also to take a third 
inheritance if everything went on as it ought 
to do. '‘But money is not the best thing in 
the world. He might get wliat was much 
better.” There were many little things in- 
teresting to look at in this cupboard, and Eli 
looked at them all as joyfully as a child. Then 
the mother showed her a big chest where all his 
gear was lying. This chest they also opened and 
looked at. Margit patted her on her shoulder, 
saying, “I have not seen yon before to-day, 
but I love 3^11 already so much, my child,” 
and she looked kindly into her eyes. Before 
Eli had time to be a little abashed Margit 
pulled her dress, saying quite slowly, “QTiere 
jmu see a little red-painted box; you may be 
sure thei’e is something strange in it.” Eli 
looked at it; it was a little square box, that 
she should like veiy much to have. “He 
does not want me to know what is in it,” 
whispered the mother, “and he hides away 
the key every time.” She went to some 
clothes that were hanging on the wall, took 
down a velvet waistcoat, looked in the watch- 
pocket, and there was the key lying. “Come 
now, and you shall see,” whispered she. They 
went quite slowly and placed themselves on 
their knees before the box. At the same 
time as the mother opened the lid a delightful 
perfume arose out of it, so Eli beat her hands 
together before she had yet seen anything. 
Uppermost there lay a handkerchief spread 
out, which the mother took aside. “Look 
here,” whispered she, taking up a fine black 
silk handkerchief, not such a one as men wear. 
“It looks just as if it were for a girl,” said the 
mother. Eli spread it out over her lap, look- 
ing at it, but did not say a word. “Here is 
one more,” said the mother. Eli took it, — she 
could not help herself; but the mother must 
try it on her, though Eli did not like it, and 
bent her head. She did not know what she 
would give for such a handkerchief, but yet it 
was not this she was thinking of. They put 
them together again, but slowly". “Here you 
shall see,” said the mother, taking up some 
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nice silk ribbands. It all looks as if it were 
for a girl/’ I^ii turned liery red, but was 
silent. ' Here is something more;'’ the mother 
now took up a nice black dress. '‘Fmsure 
that’s fine/’ said she, holding it up towards 
daylight. EI/s hand.s trembled a little, her 
chest iras rising, she felt the blood rushing up 
to her head, slie would like to turn away, but 
that would not do. '"He has bought some- 
thing every time he has been, to town,” said 
the mother. Eli was scarcely able to stand it 
any longer, her eyes ran from one thing to 
another in the box and turned again to the 
dress. She was burning hot in the face. The 
last thing the mother took up was lying in a 
paper, which they removed; it was a pair of 
small shoes. They had never seen anything 
like these shoes, any of them. The mother said 
she did not think they could be worked. Eli 
did not say a word, but when she took the 
shoes in her hand all her five fingers were 
seen marked on them. am in a perspira- 
tion, I see,” whispered she, drying herself. 
The mother laid the things to rights again, i 
‘'Does it not look quite as if he had bought 
these all little by little for one he dared not 
give them to’?” said she, looking at Eli; "in 
the meantime he seems to have put them here 
in the box.” Hhe replaced everything care- 
fully. "Kow we shall see what there is here 
in this small compartment at the end of the 
box.” She opened it very slowly, as if she 
should see something very nice. There was 
lying a buckle wide and broad as if for a 
waistband. This was the first thing Eli saw; 
then she saw a couple of gold rings tied to- 
gether, and then a psalm-book bound in velvet 
with silver clasps, but she could not see any 
more, for .she had seen pricked in on the silver 
of the psalm-book with very fine letters, "Eli 
Boen. ” The mother wanted her to look again, 
butgotnoanswer, and presently saw tears rolling 
down her cheeks. Tlien the mother laid down 
the buckle she had been keeping in her hand, 
shut again this little compartment, turned to 
Eli, and took her to her bosom. Then' the 
daughter wept, and the mother cried over her 
without any of them saying anything more. 

Some while after this Eli walked by herself 
in the garden; the mother was busy in, the 
kitchen, as she had something nice to prepare, 
for now Arne would be coming. Afterwards 
she went out to look at Eli in the garden; she 
was sitting cowering down there writing names . 
in the sand with a stick. She was sweeping it 
out when Margit came; she looked up and 
smiled; she had been crying. "Nothing to 
cry for, my child,” said Margit, patting her 


cheek. "ISTow supper is ready, and Arne will 
be coming.” They saw something black be- 
tween the bushes up on the road. Eli stole in, 
the mother following her. Here was a great 
laying out of the table with cream pudding, 
smoked bacon, and fancy bread, but Ell did 
not look at it; she sat down on a chair 
yonder near the clock, trembling if she only 
heard a eat move. The mother stood at the 
table. Quick and manly steps were heard 
outside on the stone-fiags, a short and easy 
i step in the pas.sage, the door opened, and Arno 
entered. The first thing he saw was Eli yomler 
near the clock. He let go the handle of the 
door and stood still. This made Eli still more 
embarrassed. She rose, repented it immediately, 
and turned towards the wal 1. ' ‘ Am you here ?” 
said Arne, and became fiery red as soon as he 
had said these words. She lifted up one of her 
hands, as when the sun shines too strong in 
the eyes. " How are you come here?” said he, 
making a step or two. She dropped the hand, 
turned a little towards him, but bent her head, 
and burst into violent tears. "Why do you 
cry, Eli?” a.sked he, going up to her. She did 
not answer, but cried more, "God ble.ss you, 
Eli!” said he, putting his hand round her waist. 
She leaned upon him. He whi-spered some- 
thing into her ear; she did not answer, but 
took him round his neck with both her hands. 

A long time did they remain thus ; not a 
sound was heard save from the waterfall, that 
sang its eteimal song, distant and quiet. 
Then there was somebody who cried near the 
table. Arne looked up; it was his mother, 
whom he had not seen before. "Kow I am 
sure you will not leave me, Arne!” said sbe, 
goingtowards him; she cried much, but it did 
her good, she said. 


UTOIHA. 

BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 

There is a garden where lilies 
And roses are side by side ; 

And all day between them in silence 
The silken butterflies glide. 

I may not enter the garden, 

Thciigh I know the road thereto : 

And morn by morn to the gateway 
I see the children go. 

They bring back light on their faces ; 

But they cannot bring back to me 
What the lilies say to the roses, 

Or the songs of the butterflies be. 

— LyHcal ?oms. 
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wATCHma 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

The dusty day is done. 

Lo ! from afar the freshening breezes sweep 
Wide over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm, 

In at the open casement cooling run, 

And round thy lowly bed, 

Tliy bed of pain, 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain, 

They come ; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 
Fan the sick air j 

And pityingly the shadows come and go, 

"With gentle human care, 

Compassionate and dumb. 

The dusty day is done, 

The night begun; 

While prayerful watch I keep. 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

Is there no magic iu the touch 
Of fingers thou dost love so much? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o’er thee now ; 
Or, with its mute caress, 

The tremulous lip some soft nepenthe press 
Upon thy weary lid and aching brow ; 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

On the pagoda spire 
The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circlet in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter, 

Till all are ringing, 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven were singing ; 
And with a lulling sound 
The music floats around, 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear ; 
Commingling with the hum 
Of the Sepoy’s distant drum, , 

And lazy beetle ever droning near. 

Sounds these of deepest silence born. 

Like night made visible by morn ; 

So silent that I sometimes start 
To hear the throbbings of my heart, 

And watch, with shivering sense of pain, 

To see thy pale lips lift again. 

The lizard, with his mouse-like eyes, 

Peeps from the mortise in surprise 
At such strange quiet after day’s harsh din ; 
Then boldly ventures out, 

And looks about. 

And With his hollow feet 
Treads his small evening beat, 


Bai’ting upon his i)rey 

In such a tricky, winsome sort of way. 

His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing, 

But noiselessly ; 

The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the .sky : 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

Like the black foldings of a pall, 

Where Juts the rough beam from the wall ; 

The candles flare 
With fresher gusts of air ; 

The beetle’s drone 

Turns to a dirge-like, solitary moan ; 

Flight deepens, and I sit, in cheerless do^bt, 
alone. 

Emilv C. Judson. 


‘‘AD AMIGOS”— 1829-1876. 

Behold this cup; its mystic wine 
FTo alien’s lip has ever tasted ; 

The blood of friendship’s clinging vine, 

Still flowing, flowing, yet unwasted. 

Old Time forgot his running sand, 

And laid his hour-glass down to fill it, 

And Death himself, with gentle hand, 

Has touched the chalice, not to spill it. 

Each bubble rounding at the brim 
Is rainbowed with its magic story; 

The shining days, with age grown dim, 

Are dressed again in robes of glory. 

In all its freshness spring returns, 

With song of birds and blossoms tender; 

Once more the torch of i)assion burns, 

And youth is here in all its splendour! 

Hope swings her anchor like a toy, 

Love laughs and shows the silver arrow 

We knew so well as man and boy, — 

The shaft that .stings through bone and 
marrow. 

Again our kindling pulses beat, 

With tangled curls our fingers dally, 

And bygone beauties smile as sweet 
As fresh-blown lilies of the valley. 

0 blessed hour ! We may forget 
Its wreaths, its rhymes, its songs, its laughter, 

But not the loving eyes we met, 

Whose light shall gild the dim hereafter. 

How every heart to each grows warm ! 

Is one in sunshine’s ray? We share it. 

Is one in sorrow’s blinding storm? 

A look, a word, shall help him hear it. 
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' * T! le hoys ” we were, ‘ ‘ the boys ” well be 
As lun-^^ as three, as two, are creeping; 

Then here's to him— ah ! which is lie?— 

]i ves tiil all the rest are sleeping ; 

A life with tranquil comfort blest, 

The young man’s health, the rich man’s plenty. 
All (Mfth can give that earth has best. 

And heaven at fourscore years and twenty. 

Oliver Wendell Holsies. 


THE DUKE’S PLOT. 

[John Lothrop Motley, LL.D., D.C.L., bom at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, 1814; died in England, 1877, 
Educated at Harvard University, and in Germany. 
Was minister for tlie United States at the courts of 
Austria and England. His Rise nf the Dutch Reimbiic — 
from which v'o take the following extract — is esteemed 
one of the most important of moderji historical works. 
He also wrote ; The United Netherlands; and two novels 
entitled Morton's Hope and Merry Mount.] 

Early in January, 1583, he [the Duke of 
Anjou] sent one night for several of his inti- 
mate associates, to consult with him after he 
had retired to bed. He complained of the in- 
solence of the states, of the importunity of the 
council which they had forced upon him, of 
the insufficient sums which they furnished 
both for him and his troops, of the daily in- 
sults offered to the Catholic religion. He 
protested that he should consider himself dis- 
graced in the eyes of all Christendom, should 
lie longer consent to occupy his present ignoble 
position. But two ways were open to him, he 
observed; either to retire altogether from the 
Netherlands, or to maintain his authority with 
the strong hand, as became a prince. The first 
course w'ould cover him with disgrace. It was 
therefore necessary for him to adopt the other. 
He then unfolded his plan to his confidential 
friends La Poug^re, Do Pazy, Valette, the 
sons of Mai’iSchal Biron, and others. Upon 
the same day, if possible, he was determined 
to take possession, with his own troops, of the 
principal cities in Plunders. Dunkirk, Dix- 
miiyde, Denremonde, Bruges, G-hent, Vilvoorde, 
Alost, and other important places, were to be 
simultaneously invaded, under pretext of quiet- 
ing tumults artfully created and encouraged 
between the burghers and the garrisons, while 
Antwerp was reserved for his own especial en- 
terprise. That important capital he would carry 
uy surprise at the same moment in which the 
other cities were to be secured by his lieutenants. 

The plot was pronounced an excellent one 
by the friends around his bed — all of them 
eager for Catholic supremacy, for the establish- 


ment of the right divine on the part of Prance 
to the Netherlands, and for their share in tlie 
sacking of so many wealthy cities at once. 
These worthless migiiona applauded their weak 
master to the echo; whereupon the duke leaped 
from his bed, and, kneeling on the floor in his 
night-gown, raised his eyes and his clasped 
hands to heaven, and piously invoked the bles- 
sing of the Almighty upon the project which 
he had thus announced. He added the solemn 
assurance that, if favoured with success in his 
undertaking, he would abstain in future from 
all unchastity, and forego the irregular habits 
by which his youth had been stained. Having 
thus bribed the Deity, and received the en- 
couragement of his flatterers, the duke got 
into bed again. His next care was to remove 
the Seigneur du Plessis, whom he had observed 
to be often in colloquy with the Prince of 
Orange, his suspicious and guilty imagination 
finding nothing but mischief to himself in the 
conjunction of two such natures. He therefore 
dismissed Du Plessis, under pretext of a special 
mission to his sister, Margaret of Navarre; but 
in reality, that he might rid himself of the 
presence of an intelligent and honourable coun- 
tryman. 

On the 15th January, 1583, the day fixed 
for the execution of the plot, the French com- 
mandant of Dunkirk, Captain Chamois, skil- 
fully took advantage of a slight quarrel between 
the citizens and the garrison, to secure that 
important frontier town. The same means 
were employed simultaneously, with similar 
results, at Ostend, Dixmuyde, Denremonde, 
Alost, and Tilvoorde, but there was a fatal 
delay at one important city. La Fougi^re, who 
had been with Chamois at Dunkirk, w%as arrested 
on his way to Bruges by some patriotic citizens 
who had got wind of what had j ust been occur- 
ring in the other cities, so that when Valette, 
the provost of Anjou, and Colonel la Eebours, 
at the head of fifteen hundred French troops, 
appeared before the gates, entrance was flatly 
refused. De Grijse, burgomaster of Bruges, 
encouraged his fellow-townsmen by words and 
stout action to resist the nefarious project 
then on foot against religious liberty and free 
government, in favour of a new foreign tyranny. 
He spoke to men who could sympathize with 
and second his courageous resolution, and the 
delay of twenty-four hours, during which the 
burghers bad time to take the alarm, saved 
the city. The whole population wa.s on the 
alert, and the baffled Frenchmen were forced 
to retire from the gates, to avoid being torn to 
pieces by the citizens whom they had intended 
to surprise. 
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At Antwerp, meanwhile, the Duke of Anjou 
had been rapidly maturing his plan, under 
pretext of a contemplated enterprise against 
the city of Endhoven, having concentrated 
what he esteemed a sufficient number of Erencb 
troops at Borgerhout, a village close to the 
walls of Antwerp. 

On the 16 th of January, suspicion was 
aroused in tlie city. A man in a mask entered 
the niainguard-iiouse In the night, mysteriously 
gave warning that a great crime was in con- 
templation, and vanished before he could be 
arrested. His accent proved him to be a 
Frenchman. Strange rumours flew about the 
streets. A vague uneasiness pervaded the 
whole population as to the intention of their 
new master, but nothing was definitely known, 
for of course there was entire ignorance of the 
events which were just occurring in other cities. 
The colonels and captains of the burgher guard 
came to consult the Prince of Orange. He 
avowed the most entire confidence in the Duke 
of Anjou, but, at the same time, recommended 
that the chains should be drawn, the lanterns 
hung out, and the drawbridge raised an hour 
earlier than usual, and that other precautions, 
customary in the expectation of an attack, 
should be duly taken. He likewise sent the 
biu'gomaster of the interior, Dr. Aiostanus, to 
the Duke of Anjou, in order to communicate 
the suspicions created in the minds of the city 
authorities by the recent movements of troops. 

Anjou, thus addressed, protested in the most 
solemn manner tJiat nothing was farther from 
his thoughts than any secret enterprise against 
Antwerp. He was willing, according to the 
figure of speech which he had always ready 
upon every emergency, ^‘to shed every drop of 
his blood in her defence.” He s;wore that he 
would signally punish all those who had dared 
to invent such calumnies against himself and 
his faithful Frenchman, declaring earnestly, 
at the same time, that the troops had only 
been assembled in the regular course of their 
duty. As the duke was so loud and so fervent; 
as he, moreover, made no objections to the 
precautionary measures which had been taken; 
as the burgomaster thought, moreover, that 
the public attention thus aroused would render 
all evil designs futile, even if any had been 
entertained; it was thought that the city might 
sleep in security for that night at least. 

On the following morning, as vague suspi- 
cions were still entertained by many influen- 
tial persons, a deputation of magistrates and 
militia officers -svaited ux>on the duke, the 
Prince of Orange — although himself still feel- 
ing a ,t;onfidence which seems now almost in- 


explicable-consenting to accompany them. 
The duke was moi-e vehemejit than ever in 
his protestations of loyalty to his recent oaths, 
as well as of deep affection for the Netherlands 
— for Brabant in particular, and for Antwerp 
most of all, and he made use of all his vivacity 
to persuade the prince, the burgomavSters, and 
the colonels, that they had deeply wronged 
him by such unjust suspicions. His as.sertions 
were accepted as sincere, and the deputation 
withdrew, Anjou having first solemnly promised 
— at the suggestion of Orange — not to leave 
tlie city during the whole day, in order that 
unnecessary suspicion might be prevented. 

This pledge the duke proceeded to violate 
almost as soon as made. Orange returned 
with confidence to his ow^n house, which was 
close to the citadel, and therefore far removed 
from the proposed point of attack, but he had 
hardly arrived there when he received a visit 
from the duke’s private secretary, Quirksay, 
who invited him to accompany his highness 
on a visit to the camp. Orange declined the 
request, and sent an earnest prayer to the duke 
not to leave the city that morning. The duke 
dined as usual at noon. While at dinner he 
received a letter, was observed to turn pale on 
reading it, and to conceal it hastily in a muflp 
which he wore on his left arm. The repast 
finished, the duke ordered his horse. The 
animal was restive, and so strenuously resisted 
being mounted that, although it was his usual 
charger, it was exchanged for another. This 
second horse started in such a flurry that the 
duke lost his cloak, and almost his seat. He 
maintained his self-possession, however, and 
placing himself at the head of his body-guard 
and some ti*oopers, numbering in all three 
hundred mounted men, rode out of the palace- 
yard towards the Ivipdorp gate. 

This portal opened on the road towards 
Borgerhout, where his troops were stationed, 
and at the present day bears the name of that 
village. It is on the side of the city farthest 
removed from and exactly opposite the river. 
The town was very quiet, the streets almost 
deserted, for it \vas one o’clock, the universal 
dinner- hour, and all suspicion had been dis- 
armed by the energetic protestations of the 
duke. The guard at the gate looked listlessly 
upon the cavalcade as it approached, but as 
soon as Anjou had crossed the first drawbridge, 
he rose in his stirrups and waved his hand. 
“There is your city, my lads,” said he to the 
troopers behind him; “go and take possession 
of it ! ” 

At the same time he set spurs to his horse, 
and galloped off towards the camp at Borger- 
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houL InRtjmtiv afterwards?, a gentleman of, 
his suite, Count Koehepot, affected to have 
broken his leg through the plunging of his 
horse, a circumstance by which he had been 
violently pressed against the wall as he entered 
the gate. Kaiser, the commanding officer at 
the guard-house, stepped kindly forward to 
render him assistance, and his reward was a 
desperate thrust from the Prenchman‘s rapier. 
As he wore a steel cuirass, he fortunately escaped 
with a slight w^oimd. 

The expression '^broken leg,’* was tbe watch- 
word, for at one and the same instant, the 
troopers and guards-men of Anjou set upon 
the burgher w^'ateh at the gate, and butchered 
every man. A sufficient force was left to pro- I 
tect the entrance thus easily mastered, while | 
the rest of the Frenchmen entered the town at 
full gallop, shrieking Ville gaigMe, vilh 
gaignee! mm la messe! vim le Due d' Anjou 
They were followed by their comrades from the 
camp outside, who now poured into the towm 
at the preconcerted signal, at least six hundred 
cavalry and three thousand musketeers, all 
perfectly appointed, entering Antwerp at once. 
From the Kipdorp gate turn main arteries—- 
the streets called the Kipdorp and the Meer — 
led quite through the heart of the city, towards 
the towm- house and the river beyonffi Along 
these great thoroughfares the French' soldiers 
advanced at a rapid pace; the cavalry clattering 
furiously in the van, shouting Ville, gaignee, 
ville gaignie! vive la messe, vive la 'messe f tue, 
tue, tue / ” 

The burghers coming to door and window 
to look for the cause of all this disturbance, 
were saluted with volleys of musketry. They 
were for a moment astonished, but not appalled, 
for at first they believed it to be merely an 
accidental tumult. Observing, however, that 
the soldiers, meeting with but little effective 
resistance, were dispei'sing into dwellings and 
warehouses, particularly into the shops of the 
goldsmiths and lapidaries, the citizens remem- 
bered the dark suspicions which had beensorife, 
and many recalled to mind that distinguished 
French oflicers had during the last few days 
been carefully examining the treasures of the 
jewellers, under pretext of purchasing, but, as 
it now appeared, with intent to rob intelligently. 

The burghers, taking this rapid view of their 
position, flew instantly to arms. Chains and 
barricades were stretched across the streets; 
the trumpets sounded through the city; the 
municipal guards swarmed to the rescue. An 
effective rally was made, as usual, at the Bourse, 
whither a large detachment of the invaders had 
forced their way. Inhabitants of all classes 


and conditions, noole and simple. Catholic 
and Protestant, gave each other the hand, and 
swore to die at each other’s side in deleufje nf 
the city against the treacherous strangor.s. 
The gathering was rapid and enthusiastic;. 
Gentlemen came with lance and cuirass, 
burghers with musket and bandoleer, artisans 
with axe, mallet, and other implements of their 
trade. A bold baker, standing by his oven — 
stark naked, according to the custom of bakers 
at that day— -rushed to the street as the sound 
of the tumult reached his ear. With his heavy 
bread shovel, which he still held in his hand, 
he dealt a French cavalry officer, just riding 
and screaming by, such a hearty blow that he 
fell dead from his horse. The l>aker seized 
the officer’s sword, sprang all unattired as he 
was upon his steed, and careered furiously 
through the streets, encouraging his country- 
men everywhere to the attack, and dealing 
dismay through the ranks of the enemy. His 
services in that eventful hour were so signal 
that he was publicly thanked afterwards by 
the magistrates for his services, and rewarded 
with a pension of three hundred florins for life. 

The invaders had been forced from the Bourse, 
while another portion of them had penetrated 
as far as the market-place. The resistance 
which they encountered became every instant 
more formidable, and Fervacqiies, a leading 
French officer, who was captured on the occa- 
sion, acknowledged that no regular troops 
could have fought more bravely than did these 
stalwart burghers. Women and children 
mounted to roof and window, whence they 
hurled, not only tiles and chimney-pots, but 
tables, ponderous chairs, and other bulky arti- 
cles, upon the heads of the assailants, while 
such citizens as had used all their bullets, 
loaded their pieces with the silver buttons from 
their doublets, or twisted gold and silver coins 
with their teeth into ammunition. With a 
population so resolute, the four thousand inva- 
ders, however audacious, soon found themselves 
swallowed up. The city had closed over them 
like water, and within an hour nearly a third 
of their whole number had been slain. Yery 
few of the burghers had perished, and fresh 
numbers were constantly advancing to the 
attack. The Frenchmen, blinded, staggering, 
beaten, attempted to retreat. Many threw 
themselves from the fortifleations into the 
moat. The rest of the survivors struggled 
through the streets, falling in large numbers 
at every step — towards the point at which they 
had so lately entered the city. Here at the 
Kipdorp gate was a ghastly spectacle, the slain 
being piled up in the narrow passage full ten 
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feet high, while some of the heap, not yet quite 
dead, were striving to extricate a hand or foot, 
and others leebly thrust forth their heads to 
gain a mouthful of air. 

From the outsidcj some of Anjou’s officers 
were attempting to climb over this mass of 
bodies in order to enter the city; from the in- 
terior, the baffled and fugitive remnant of their 
comrades were attempting to force their passage 
through the same horrible barrier; while many 
dropped at every instant upon the heap of slain^, 
under the blows of the unrelenting burghers. 
On the other hand, Count Rochepot himself, 
to whom the principal command of the enter- 
prise had been intrusted by Anjou, stood directly 
in the path of his fugitive soldiers, not only 
bitterly upbraiding them wdth their cowardice, 
but actually slaying ten or twelve of them with 
his own hands, as the most effectual mode of 
preventing their retreat. Hardly an hour had I 
elapsed from the time when the Duke of Anjou : 
first rode out of the Kipdorp gate/before nearly ! 
the whole of the force which he had sent to 
accomplish his base design was either dead or 
captive, Tw'o hundred and fifty nobles of high 
rank and illustrious name were killed; recog- 
nized at once as they lay in the streets by their 
magnificent costume. A larger number of the 
gallant chivalry of France had been sacrificed 
— as xVnjou confessed — in this treacherous and 
most shameful enterpi'ise, than had often fallen 
upon noble and honourable fields. Nearly 
two thousand of the rank and file had perished, 
and the rest were prisoners. It was at first 
asserted that exactly fifteen hundred and eighty- 
three Frenchmen had fallen, but this was only 
because this number happened to be the date 
of the year, to which the lovers of marvellous 
coincidences struggled very hard to make the 
returns of the dead correspond. Less than 
one hundred burghers lost their lives. 

Anjou, as he looked on at a distance, was 
bitterly reproached for his treason by several 
of the high-minded gentlemen about his per- 
son, to whom he had not dared to confide his 
plot. The Duke of Montpensier protested 
vehemently that he washed his hands of the 
whole transaction, whatever might be the issue. 
He was responsible for the honour of an illus- 
trious house, which should never be stained, 
he said, if he could prevent it, with such foul 
deeds. The same language was held by Laval, 
by Rochefoucauld, and by the Mar<§chal de 
Biron, the last gentleman, whose two sons were 
engaged in the vile enterprise, bitterly cursing 
the duke to his face, as he rode through the 
gate after revealing his secret undertaking. 

Meanwhile, Anjou, in addition to the pun- 


j ishment of hearing these reproaches from men 
I of honour, was the victim of a rapid and violent 
j fluctuation of feeling. Hope, Ibar, triumph, 
doubt, remorse, alternately swayed him. As 
he saw the fugitives leaping from the walls, he 
shouted exultingly, without accurately discern- 
ing what manner of men they were, that the 
city was Ms, that four thoiusand of his brave 
soldiers were there, and were hurling the 
burghers from the battlements. On being 
made afterwards aware of his error, he was 
proportionably depressed; and when it was 
obvious at last that the result of the enter- 
prise was an absolute and disgraceful failure, 
together with a complete exposure of his 
treachery, he fairly mounted liis horse, and fled 
conscience-stricken from the scene. 


A BATRNIE’S SONG. 

Air~*‘x4 Highland Lad my Loi'e icas 

Oh, I’ll sing a songie-pongie to my bainiie to-day. 
Before its daddie-paddie goesie-oesie away ; 

A roudle dum, a doudie dmn, a rondle duni a day, 
So it must be goodie-poodie and at honieie-omeie stay. 
A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a roudle dum a dee, 
Did you ever such a bonnie wee bit baimie see. 

A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a roudle dum a day, 
A rideie-pideie horseie-porseie gallopie away. 

Such, a bomiie-oimie bairnie-pairnie noneie-oneie see, 
A rideie-pideie horseie-porseie daddy-addy’s knee ; 
With merry-perry, laughie-paughie, happy-api>y 
A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a roudle dum a dee. 

Its littie-ittie legie-pegies kickie-ickie higli, 

Its hoimie-oimie eenie-peenies lookie-ookie sly, 

Its pittie-ittie mouthie-pouthie nevie-evie cry. 

A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a doudie dam a di. 

Now tliisie-isie stepie-pepie hoxaeie-porseie go, 

A trotie-otie fastie-pa.stie, a walkie-palkie slow. 

And stopie-opi© soonie-poonie hearie-earie “Wo.” 

A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a roudle dum a do. 

Now a niceie-piceie hattie-attie getie-etie you, 

A littie-ittie coatie-poatie pitbie-ittia blue. 

And niceie-piceie shoesie-poesie goodie-oodie new. 

A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a x*oudle dum a du. 

Now Idssie-issie daddie-paddie goodie-oodie bye. 

And sleepie-peepie bedie-pedie sliutie-utie eye, 

And cuddie-wuddie cosie-osie pussie-ussie lie, 

A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a roudle dum a dy. 

A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a roudle dum a dee, 
Did you ever such a bonnie wee bit bairnie see. 

A roudle dum, a doudie dum, a roudle dum a day, 
A rideie-pideie horseie-norseie gallopie away. 
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" BEAUTY. , 

BY SYDNEY DOB'ELL.,, 

[This extract is from Balder, a poem which, on its 
first appearance, excited profonud attention. In his 
preface to the second edition of the work, the poet ex- 
plained that his object was to illustrate “the Progress 
of a Human Being from Doubt to Faith, from Chaos to 
Order.”], 

ScKNE . — \A meadovj of Jlowers. Balder mid his wife 
A Mi/, %ch(i has been long an invalid, are the s^mkers. 

Balder. My beautiful! 

Arny. Am I? Then give me now 
Tile long long iironiised lesson ; teach me what 
Is beauty. I am. veiy well to-day. 

My brain is like tliat sea of glass and fire 

Whereof we read together, whereupon 

The angels walked. Let them walk thro’ my soul. 

Dost thou remember idle days when we 

Lay here, and thou didst roll the broken rocks 

That spun into the valley round as stars? 

So take the worJtls and bowl them round about me. 
For well I think thou canst; and ITlnot fiinch; 

Nay try nre ! 

Balder. And thou liest among the bells 
And blossoms, and lookest up to any star. 

And tihinkest in some Angel’s face to read 
The mystery of beauty ? Loveliness 
la precious for its essence ; time and space 
Make it nor near nor far nor old nor new, 

Celesti.'d nor terrestrial. Seven snowdrops 

Sister the Pleiads, the primrose is kin , 

To Hesper, He.sper to tiie world to come ! 

For sovereign Beauty as divine is free ; 

Herself perfection, in herself complete, 

Or in the flowers of earth or stars of heaven 
Merely contained in the seven -coloured bow 
Arching the globe, and still contained in each 
Of all its rain-drops. This, my thought. I give 
To thee, and am no jjoorer ; no, nor thou 
Still giving, nor a singular of ail 
Whoever .shall possess it, tho’ my thought 
Become the equal birthright of unborn. 

Nations of men, in every heart a whole. 

There cannot be a dimple on the cheek 
But all an everlasting soul hath smiled; 

Djiy is but day to all the eyes on earth. 

No le.'^s than day to mine. Love strong as death 
M;^asures eternity and fills a tear; 

And iieauty universal may be touched 
As at the lips in any single rose. 

See how I turn toward the turf, as he 
Who after a long julgrimage once more 
Beholds the face that was his desert dream. 

Turning from heaven .and earth bends over it. 

And parts the happy tresses from her brow, 

Counting her ringlets, and discoursing bliss 
On every hint of beauty in the dear 


Regained possession, oft and oft retraced, 

So could I lie down in the summer gra.^ss 
Content, and in the round of my fond arm 
Enclose enough dominion, and all day 
Do tender descant, owning one by one 
Floweret and flower, and telling o’er and o'er 
The changing sum of beauty still repaid 
In the unending task for evei* new, 

And in a love which first see.s but the whole, 

But when the whole is partially beloved 
Doth feast the multitude upon the bread 
Of one, endow the units with no less 
Than all, and make each meanest integer 
The total of my joy. \''et I have stood 
And clasped the earth as if she were a maid ; 

And held her, bearing all her sparkling stars 

Upon her like a va.se of Castalie 

Upon a Greek girl’s head, and made my b(,>ast 

Of her, and as a lover let her fill 

My feeding eyes ! Or I have hovered far 

Upon the verge of all things, and beheld 

The round globe as a fruit upon a tree, 

The spangled tree that night by starry night 
Stands o’er us, and have seen an angel pas.s, 

Pluck it and cool his lips, and drop tlie hull 
To chaos, and this eaith, that 1 have loved 
And worshipped, fall out of the universe 
As unrespected as a dead leaf falls 
From summer aspen, wiiile the in numerous stars 
Twinkled and quivered in the wind of God 
Walking between the shade of fruited heavens 
Untold as once between the river trees 
Of Eden. But wherever 1 beheld 
Or one or every one, the whole or part. 

Some better thing that is not either or all 
For ever putteth forth from all and each 
A hand, and touchetli me, as he of old 
Was touched in sleep ; and I as one in slee)) 

Know not or how or where, hut, having felt. 
Believe, and serve the Invisible Unknown, 

Calling it Beauty. Therefore in sweet awe 
Tread the bright mystery of the sod beneath 
Thy feet, thou priest of Beauty ! who dost stand 
Bareheaded ’neath the stars, nor dare to slight 
Her presence in the fiowei*et of the field ! 

Beware, for beauty, as a maid, delights 
In summer ambush. Often the mere hem 
And flatter of iter gannent doth betray 
Her covert ; or low mnrmurings of the leaves 
O’er-foud about her naked loveliness, 

Or jealous whisperings of envious winds, 

Or voice of birds when her unwonted smile 
Makes sudden sunshine in the dusky dell. 

Or stir of showers that fall like kisses on her, 

Or song of streams made happy by her limbs, 

Is all her bruit. And oft she buried is 
— Rapt from her upper realm by gnomes and ghouls, 
A moment powerful in the pause of Pate. 

And her immortal body thrust in haste 
Below the earth some lingering tress reveals 
That floateth like a floweret in the wind. 
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/,■ SEEF-CULTERE. ; 

^William .Ellery CEanumg, B.D.,. born' at New- 
port, U.8., Tth April, 1780; died at JBeiinington, ‘2d 
Oistober, 1842. v He was a Uiiitarian minister, and 
earned universal esteem by Ms discoixrses, essays, and 
miscellaneous writings. His critical estimates of Mil- 
ton and The First Napoleon axe two of his most popular 
essays. Selj'-cuUure — from which we quote—was one of 
his most successful lectures. His works were published 
in six volumes, and another edition in one volume was 
issued in London, 1872. Coleridge said of him: “He 
has the love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.”] 

Self-culture is practical, or it proposes as 
one of its chief ends to fit us for action, to 
make us efficient in whatever we undertake, 
to train us to firmness of purpose and to fruit- 
fulness of resource in common life, and espe- 
cially in emergencies, in times of difficulty, 
danger and trial. But passing over this and 
other topics for which I have no time, X shall 
confine myself to two branches of seif-culture 
which have been almost wholly overlooked in 
the education of the people, and which ought 
not to be so slighted. 

In looking at our nature, we discover, among 
its admirable endowments, the sense or percep- 
tion of Beauty. We see the germ of this in 
every human being, and there is no power 
which admits greater cultivation; and why 
should it not be cherished in all? It dcvserves 
remark, that the provision for this principle is 
infinite in the universe. There is hut a very 
minute portion of the creation ivhieh we can 
turn into food and clothes, or gratification for 
the body; but the whole creation may be used 
to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty is 
an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the 
numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in 
the branches of the trees and the green blades 
of grass. It haunts the depths of the earth 
and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell 
and the precious stone. And not only these 
minute objects, but the ocean, the mountains, 
the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising 
and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The 
universe is its temple; and those men who are 
alive to it cannot lift their eyes without feeling 
themselves encompassed with it on every side, 
]N"ow this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments 
it gives are so refined and pure, so congenial 
with our tenderest and noble feelings, and so 
akin to worship, that it is painful to think of 
the multitude of men as living in the midst of 
it, and living almost as blind to it as if, instead 
of this fair earth md glorious sky, they were 


tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost 
to the world by the want of culture of this 
spiritual endowment. Suppose that I were to 
visit a cottage, and to see its walls lined with 
the choicest pictures of Raphael, and every 
spare nook filled with statues of the most ex- 
quisite workmansliip, and that I were to learu 
that neither man, woman nor child ever cast 
an eye at these miracles of art, liow should 1 
feel their privation ; how should I want to open 
their eyes, and to help them to comprcheml 
and feel the loveliness and grandeur which in 
vain courted their notice! But every husband- 
man is living in sight of the works of a divin- 
er artist; and how much w'ould his existence 
be elevated, could he see the glory which shines 
forth in their forms, hues, prox>ortions and 
moral expression ! I have spoken only of the 
beauty of nature, but how much of this mys- 
terious charm is found in the elegant arts, and 
especially in literature? The best books have 
most beauty. The greatest truths are wronged 
if not linked with beauty, and they win their 
way most surely and deeply ijito the soul when 
arrayed in this their natural and fit attii'e. 
How no man receives the true culture of a man, 
in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not 
cherisbed ; and 1 know of no condition in life 
! from which it should be excluded. Of all 
s luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand; 
and it seems to me to be most important to 
those conditions where coarse labour tends to 
give a grossness to the mind. From the dif- 
fusion of the sense of beauty in ancient G reece, 
and of the taste for music in modern Germany, 
we learn that the people at large may partake 
of refined gratifications, -whieh have liitherto 
been thought to be necessarily restricted to a 
few. 

What beauty is, is a question which the most 
penetrating minds have not satisfactorily an- 
swered; nor, W'ere I able, is this the place for 
discussing it. But one thing I would say ; 
the beauty of the outward creation is intimate- 
ly related to the lovely, grand, interesting attri- 
butes of the soul. It is the emblem or expres- 
sion of these. Matter becomes beautiful to us 
when it seems to lose its material aspect, its 
inertness, finiteness and grossness, and by the 
ethereal lightness of its forms and motions 
seems to approach spirit ; when it images to us 
pure and gentle affections: when it spreads 
out into a vastness wdiich is a shadow of the 
Infinite; or when in more aw-ful shapes and 
movements it speaks of the Omnipotent. Thus 
outward beauty is akin to something deeper 
and unseen, is the reflection of spiritual attri- 
butes; and of consequence, the way to see and 
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feel it more and more keenly is to cultiyate 
those moral, religious, intellectual and social 
principles of which I have already spoken, and 
which are the glory of the spiritual nature; and 
] name this, that you may see, what I am 
anxious to show, the harmony which subsists 
among all branches of human culture, or how 
each forwards and is aided by all. 

There is another power, which each man 
should cultivate according to his ability, but 
which is very much neglected in the mass of 
the people, and that is the power of Utterance. 
A man was not made to shut up his mind in 
itself, but to give it voice, and to exchange it 
for other minds. Speech is one of our grand 
distinctions from the brute. Our power over 
others lies not so much in the amount of 
thought within us, as in the power of bring- 
ing it out. A man of more than ordinary in- 
tellectual vigour may, for want of expression, 
he a cipher, without significance, in society. 
And not only does a man influence others, but 
he greatly aids his own intellect, by giving 
distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. 
We understand ourselves better, our concep- 
tions grow clearer, by the very effort to make 
them clearer to another. Our social rank too 
depends a good deal on our power of utterance. 
The principal distinction between what are 
called gentlemen and the vulgar lies in this, 
that the latter are awkward in manners, and 
are essentially wanting in propriety, clearness, 
grace, and force of utterance. A man who 
cannot open his lips without breaking a rule 
of grammar, without showing in his dialect 
or brogue or uncouth tones his want of culti- 
vation, or without darkening his meaning by 
a confused, unskilful mode of communication, 
cannot take the place to which perhaps his 
native good sense entitles him. To have inter- 
course with respectable people, we must speak 
their language. On this account, I am glad 
that grammar and a correct pronunciation are 
taught in the common schools of this city. 
These are not trifles; nor are they superfluous 
to any class of people. They give a man 
access to social advantages, on which his im- 
provement very much depends. The power 
of utterance should be included by all in their 
plans of self-culture. 


When ail is done, human life is, at the 
greatest and the best, but like a froward 
child, that must be played with and humoured 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and 
then the care is over .* — Sir William Temple* 


, TELL’S STATUE. 1 , 

Inserted with the permission of Messrs. Maclehose. 

Lion-like the archer stands, 

With the clanging bow, 

And the arrow in his hands, 

As he stood there, long ago. 

I hear the sounding string : 

I see the father fling 
A look of rage and woe 
Around the hostile ring. 

The shaft is driven home 
To endless praise, 

While the twin bolt that he holds, 

That his fiery grasp enfolds 
Is kept for other days. 

I see him in the foam 
Of tempests, tossed in rocky ways. 

He leaps ashore, and dwells with wills 
Like his among the thunderous hills. 

I watch the mustering of his band, 

Like torrents rolling to the strand. 

Arrows of freedom dart ; his hand 
Chases the scourges from the land. 

The statue stands, whose tale is told, 

Full often still in Uri’s bay, 

In cottage homes, wlien evening gre}'' 

Steals over Uri’s peaks of gold. 

The hero song of ages old, 

The history of their warrior bold. 

Moveless the marble features ; yet Despair 
And Exultation and Revenge are there : 

The gathering of the clouds of wrath, the form 
Of Victory, shadowed through the storm, 
John Nichol. 


IK THE KEY OF BLUE.2 

BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

Inserted with the permission of Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

The nomenclature of colour in literature has 
always puzzled me. It is easy to talk of green, 
blue, yellow, red. But when we seek to 


1 The Death of Themistoclea and other JPofim. By John 
Nichol, M.A., LL.B. James Maclehose &; Sons, Glasgow, 

^In the Key of Bine and other Essays. By John 
Addington Symonds. Elkin Mathews. 
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distinguisli the of these hues, and to 

accentuate the special timbre of each, we are 
practically left to suggestions founded upon 
metaphor and analogy. We select some object 
in nature —a gem, a flower, an aspect of the 
sky orsea — which possesses the peculiar quality 
we wish to indicate. We talk of grass-green, 
apple-green, olive-green, emerald-green, sage- 
green, ja<lc-green ; of sapphire, forget-me-not, 
turquoise, gentian, ultramarine, sky-blue; of 
topaz, gold, orange, citron ; of rose and cherry, 
ruby and almandine, blood and flame. Or 
else we use the name of substances from which 
the pigments are compounded : as yellow- 
ochre, burnt sienna, cadmium, lamp-black, 
verdigris, vermilion, madder, cinnabar. To 
indicate very subtle gradations, the jargon of 
•commerce supplies us liberally with terms like 
mauve, magenta, eau-de-Nile, peacock, mer- 
da d’oea, Prussian blue, crushed strawberry, 
Yenetian-red, gris-de-perle, and so forth to 
infinity. It is obvious that for purely literary 
purposes these designations have a very un- 
equal value. Some of them are inadmissible 
in serious composition. The most precise 
often fail by interpreting what is absent from 
the reader’s mental eye through what is un- ; 
known to his intelligence. Not everybody is 
familiar with jade, cadmium, Nile- water. 
^\’’hat the writer wants w^ould be a variety of 
broad terms to express the species (tints) of 
each genus (hue). In such terms some of the 
colours are richer than others. Green, I think, 
is the poorest of all. After verdant, it has to 
be content ’with compounds of itself, like pea- 
green and those which I have cited above. 
The Greeks had no generic name for green 
except one which also meant pale.' Next to 
this they used an adjective derived .from the 
leek. Blue fares better wdth its azure, ceru- 
lean, celestial, amethystine. Yellow is still 
more fortunate, I’ejoiciiig in golden, saffron, 
orange, tawny, blonde. Red stands at the 
head of the list, possessing a copious vocabu- 
lary of ruddy, rosy, russet, crimson, scarlet, 
pink, sanguine, mulberry, carnation, blushing. 

It will be noticed that all these words deno- 
minating tints are eventually derived from 
substances which have been accepted into 
common parlance. In one shape or another, 
for example, blood and the rose contributed 
largely to the phraseology of red. 

These thoughts were in my mind at Yenice, 
where the problem of colour gi*adations under 
their most subtle aspect presents itself on all 
sides to the artist. I had been especially 
attracted to the qualities of blue in the dresses 
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of both men and women, arnl to the behaviour 
of this colour under various effects of natural 
and artificial light. ... It struck me 
that it would be amusing to try the resources 
of our language in a series of studies of what 
might be termed “blues and blouses”. For 
this purpose I resolved to take a single figure 
— ^ with whom 1 have been long 

acquainted— and to pose him in a variety of 
lights with a variety of hues in combination. 

It was a hot June night. Bciroeco lay heavy 
on the air, swathing Yenice in damp mists of 
inky darkness, brooding low upon the city, 
yet not interfering with the local pungency of 
lamplight. I had gone with friends to a 
theatre where Boito’s Mejhtopele was being 
creditably represented. At the end of the 
prologue I left the house, intending to return 
for the prison scene and the beautiful last act. 

1 cro.ssed the Rialto, strolled through the 
Pescliena, and walked steadily along the Riva 
deir Olio. At the very end, upon the barriers 
of the traphetto"^, under the flaring gas-lamp, 
Augnsto -was sitting gazing dreamily and tired 
across the Grand Canal. Scattered lights 
broke the surface of the 'water, and gondolas, 
like glow-'woims, now and then moved silently 
upon that oily calm. Angusto was intensely 
blue, giving the single blot of colour on a 
ground of gloom. This suggested the first of 
my studies ; 

A symphony of black and blue— 

Venice asleep, vast night, and you. 

The skies were blurred with vapours dank : 

The long caual stretched inky-blank. 

With lights on heaving water shed 
Pi-om lamps that trembled overhead. 

Pitch-dark ! You were the one thing blue ; 

Four tints of pure celestial hue : 

The larkspur blouse by tones degraded 
Through silken sash of sapphire faded, 

The faintly floating violet tie. 

The hose of lapis-lazuli. 

How blue you were amid that black, 

Lighting the wave, the ebon wrack! 

The ivory pallor of your face 
Gleamed from those glowing azures back 
Against the golden gaslight ; grapes 
Of dusky curls your brows embrace, 

And round you all the vast night gapes. 

Augusto, though he was then nineteen years 
of age, had never left Yenice for a day. He 
once went to Mestre with wine-casks, touched 
the land, and returned in one of those great 
harche^. He wanted to know what the world 


1 porter. 2 Tragfietta, ferry. 

SHarcAe, plural of tarca: barge, bark, ferry-boat. 
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of fielils aud woods was like, where horses 
"ijioved the vehieleSj .instead of men, and the 
highroads are not paved with ’ivater. Willing 
to pleasure lum, I proposed that we should 
spend a couple of days in the Enganean Hills. 
The first day took ns to Yal San Zibio, Here 
we visited that ancient garden of enchantment, 
with its pleached alleys and labyrinths of box, 
the gush of mountain streams conducted 
through stone basins among sculptured deities, 
the huge umbrageous chestnuts swaying heavy 
limbs above smooth gravelled paths. We slept 
at Yal Ban Zibio, in company with silkworms. 
Xext day wc drove through Praglia, and round 
by Eovolone, up to Teolo. On that drive 
August© gave me the second of my studies. 
His blue dress was now combined with white: 

A symplioiiy of Hues and whites— 

You, the acacias, dewy-bright, 

Transparent skies of chrysolite. 

We wind along these leafy hills ; 

One cord of blue the landscape thrills, 

Your three blent azures merged in those 
Cerulean heavens above the blouse. 

The highest tones Hash forth in white— 

Acacia branches, bowed with snow, 

Of scented blossom ; broken light; 

The ivory of your brows, the glow 
Of those large orbs that are your eyes : 

Those starry orbs of lustrous jet 
In clear enamelled turquoise set, 

Pale as the marge of morning skies. 

There is an osteria^ in the Calle del Cam- 
panile, where I sometimes go to dine with 
Augusto. The padrdna cooks excellently, and 
the place is frequented by sober people of the 
quarter. They are all of them very poor, tired 
with labour, clothed in the most homely garb. 
At the end of the day’s work a little suffices to 
amuse them — itinerant musicians, a bit of 
dancing among themselves, a glass of wine 
added to the frugal store of bread and sausages 
they bring in handkerchiefs or newspapers. 
The company is well-bred, and they do not 
receive a stranger unwillingly, provided they 
see that he has found a mate of their own 
kindred. It was here that Augusto suggested 
the third of iny studies in blue : 

A symphony of blues and brown— 

We were together in the town : 

A grimy tavern with blurred walls, 

Where diugy lamplight floats and falls 
On working men and women, clad 
In sober watchet, umber sad. 

Two viols and one 'cello scream 

Waltz music through the smoke and steam : 

1 OsUTia, tavern, inn. 


You rise, you clasp a comrade, who 
Is clothed in triple blues like you ; 

Sunk in some dream voluptuously 
Circle those azures richly blent. 

Swim through the dusk, the melody ; 

Languidly breathing, you and he, 

Uplifting the ermromiieiit ; 

Ivory face and swart face laid 
Cheek unto clieek, like man, like maid. 

The host of this osterki, which has no name 
or sign by which it may be known, is called 
Giovanni. The blank back of the Chureli of 
S. Casciano frowns down upon his house, and 
chokes the light out. He has a heap of 
children, the youngest of whom come home at 
nightfall, just after we have finished supper. 
Augusto one evening took a little bright-eyed 
girl upon his knee. \Ye were sitting ’with the 
table between us, and a gas-lamp above our 
heads. That is the motif ot my fourth study: 

A symphony of pink and blue, 

The lamp, the little maid, and you. 

Your strong man's stature in those three 
Blent azures clothed, so loved by me ; 

Y’our grave face framed in felt thrown back; 
Your sad sweet lips, eyes glossy black, 

Now laughing, while 'your wan cheeks flush, 

Like warm white roses with a ])luBh, 

Clasped to your heart, held by your hands, 
Smothered in blues, the baby stands ; 

Her frock like some carnation gleams : 

Her hair, a golden torrent streams : 

Blue as forget-me-not her eyes, 

Or azure-winged butterflies : 

Her cheek and mouth so richly red, 

One would not think her city-bred. 

Your beautiful pale face of pain. 

Leaned to the child’s cheeks breathing health 
Like feathers dropped from raven's wing, 

The curls that round your forehead rain 
Merged with her tresses' yellowy wealth ; 

Her mouth that was a rose in spring 
Touched yours, her pouting nether lip 
Clasped your fine upper lip, whose brink, 
Wlierefrom Love’s self a bee might sip, 

Is pencilled with faint Indian ink. 

Such was the group I saw one night 
Illumined by a flaring light. 

In that dim tavern where we meet 
Sometimes to smoke, and drink and eat; 

Exquisite contrast, not of tone. 

Or tint, or form, or face alone. 

Augusto and I were once more in the country 
together. This time we fared further, and 
found a nook of the hills which was all over- 
grown with yellow shrubs and plants in bloom. 
The sunlight was intense, and summer in the 
air. He lay prone in grass, which was not so 
much grass as a vast field of cloth of gold. 
The blues he wore struck me as giving its 
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accent to the scene, and so I made a fifth 
study : 

A symphony of blues and gold, 

Among ravines of gi-ey stones rolled 
At] own the steep from mountains old. 
Laljuraiiin branches drop their dew 
Of amber bloom on me, on you : 

With cytisiis and paler broom 
Electron glimmering through the gloom. 
Around us all the field flames up, 

Golden-rod, hawhweed, buttercup ; 

"While curling through lush grass one spies 
Tendrils of honeyed helicryse. 

’Tis saffron, topaz, solar rays, 

Dissolved in fervent chrysoprase. 

Cool yet how luminous the blue, 

Centred in triple tones by you, 

Uniting all that yellow glare 
With the blue circumambient air, 

The violet shades, the hard cobalt 
Of noon’s inexorable vault. 

How are blues to be combined with green ? 
That question haunted mej until I passed in 
my gondola one day down a narrow Eio, 
where there was a dyer’s workshop. Augusto 
had nothing to do with the study which I 
place sixth on my list. It must be noticed 
that the tone of blue here is indicated very 
low, and that of green is diminished to mere 
notes and suggestions. It might have been 
possible to discover a concord of blue and 
green under intenser conditions of light and 
colour, as when, in the after-glow, barges 
laden with fresh-cut grass glide against the ; 
purples of the east. Yet, as I saw the har- 
mony, I give it here in verse ; 

A symphony of blues and green, 

Swart indigo and eau-marine. 

Stripped to the waist two dyers kneel 
On grey steps strewn with orange peel ; 

The glaucous water to the brink 
Welters with clouds of purplish ink ; 

The men wring cloth that drips and takes 
Verditer hues of water-snakes, 

While pali paled by sun and moou 
Eepeat the tint in verdigris. 

Those brows, nude breasts, and arms of might, 

The pride of youth and manhood wiiite, 

Now smirched with woad, proclaim the doom 
Of labour and its life-long gloom. 

Only the eyes emergent shine, 

These black as coals, those opaline ; 

Lighten from storms of tangled hair, 

Black curls and blonde cniis debonnair, 

Proving man’s untamed spirit there. 

The lagoon tow'ard Pusina takes the whole 
glory of Tenetian sunset. The sun sinks 
down into the Lombard plain incarnadining 
the vault of clouds and the vast mirrors of the 


undulating water floor. Colours wdiich are 
cold by nature no’w assume an unexpected 
warmth. The blue of blouse and sash and 
trousers passes transfigured into gems or 
flowers. It is raised to amethyst, irradiated 
wdth crimson. Alone with Augusto at such 
a moment, I obtained the seventh of my 
studies: 

A symphony of blues and red —• 

The broad lagoon, and overhead 
Sunset, a sanguine banner, spread. 

Pretty of azure and pure gules 
^ Are sea, sky, city, stagnant pools : 

You, by my side, within the boat, 

Imperially purple float, 

Beneath a burning sail, straight on 
Into the west’s vermilion. 

The triple azures melt and glow 
Like flaunting iris-flowers arow ; 

One amethystine gem of three 
Fused by the heaven’s effuigency. 

Now^ fails the splendour, day dies down 
Beyond the hills of Padua’s town ; 

And all along the eiistern sky 
Blue reassunies ascendency ; 

Lapped in those tints of fluor-spar, 

You shine intense, an azure star, 

"With roses flushed that slowly fade 
Against the vast aerial shade. 

I have made Augusto pose long enough as 
a mere model or lay figure, dressed in three 
sorts of blue, composing pictures. The next 
study, in w^hich the sense of colour is not 
wholly lost, deals at last wdth more actual 
and kindly human sympathies. I give it as a 
record of a day spent in a little town between 
Treviso and Vicenza. The old towers and 
walls of Castelfranco still exist; and a moat 
snrrounds them filled with running water. 
The walls and turrets rise, covered here and 
there with ivjj from green banks — intensely 
red in their time-mellowed brickwork. The 
banks are planted like a garden ■with flowering 
shrubs and trees, among which, at the time of 
our visit, clumps of Guelder roses, with their 
heavy white bosses in full bloom, were con- 
spicuous. Around the ancient bui'glj, sepa- 
rated from the moat by a broad highroad, 
runs a suburb of low houses, with mediseval 
arcades; and there are avenues of tall white 
poplars. The town and its suburb form two 
squares, at one angle of which, fronting 
Giorgione’s great white marble statue, is the 
Albergo della Spada, a Venetian palace with 
Gothic windows, and a balustraded balcony 
adorned with little seated lions. 

At Castelfranco, with a blouse 
Yenetian, blent of triple blues, 
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I walked all through the sleepy town, 
’VVfrt*shii>ped ^Madonna gazing down 
From that high throne Giorgione painted 
Above the knight and Xriar sainted, 

Brank in the landscape golden-green. 

The dim primeval pastoral scene. 

The hionse beside me thrilled no less 
Than I to that mnte loveliness ; 

Spoke little, turned aside, and dwelt 
Perchance on what he dninbly felt. 

There throbbed a man’s heart ’neatii the shirt, 
The sash, the hose— a life alert, 

Veiled by that dominating hurt. 

Then swept a storm-cloud from the hills ; 
Eddying dust the city fills, 

The thunder crashes and the lain 
Hisses on roof and flooded plain. 

Ere midnight, w'hen the moon sailed low', 
Peering through veils of indigo, 

We went abroad, and heard the wail 
Of many a darkling nightingale, 

Pouring as birds will only pour 

Their souls forth when heaven’s strife is o’er. 

Those red walls, and the mighty towers. 

Which lustrous ivy over-flowers, 

Loomed through the murk divinely warm, 

As palpitating after storm. 

Hushed was the night for friendly talk ; 

Under the dark arcades we walk, 

Pace the w'et pavement, where light steals 
And SAvoons amid the huge abeles : 

Then seek onr chamber. All the blues 
Dissolve, the symphony of hues 
Fades out of sight, and leaves at length 
A flawdess form of simple strength, 
Sleep-seeking, breathing, ivory-white 
Upon the couch in candle-light. 

I wdil now close this fantasia on blues and 
blouses with an envoy to tlie man who helped 
to make it. An artist in language must feel 
the mockery of W'ord-painting, though he is 
often seduced to attempt effects w^hich can 
only be adequately rendered by the palette. 
Description is not the x>roper end of waiting. 
Word-paintings are a kind of hybrid, and 
purists in art criticism not irrationally look 
askance at the mixed specie.s, 

“ Pictures or poems? Dithyramb or prose ? 

What are they?’' cries this critic. This replies ; 

Word pictures or verse-idylls, no man knows I 
‘‘One thing is sure,” a third saith : “ sure he lies 
Who finds in these thrice-sifted rhapsodies 
The stuff of good plain writing 1 ” “ Put them by,” 
A fourth, more cautious, murmurs ; “ time will try.” 

Were silence, then, not better than this speech? 
Words do no work of pencil, palette, brush, 

Words are designed to thrill the heart, or teach ; 

Not to depict, not to revoke the blush 
Of dawn, or reincarnadine the flush 
Of sunset ; break this wavering wand and go 
Back to the books, poor powerless Prospero. 


: Nevertbeless, sometliing niaystill be pleadetl 
in favour of verbal description. If it bo suf- 
ficiently penetrated with emotion, it has by 
its very vagueness a power of suggestion whicli 
the more direct art of the painter often misses. 
Sympathetic minds are stimulated to acts of 
ei’eation by the writer, while pictures make 
demands upon their assimilative facultie.s 
alone. 

How can words paint this warmth of blues. 
Blended with black, white, brown, all hues? 
Longhi we want, Tiepolo, 

To make us moderns feel blue so ; 

They knew the deep Venetian night, 

The values of Venetian light, 

Venetian blouses led them right. 

Come back, my muse, come back to him 
Who warmed the cold hue, bright or dim. 

Those ivory brows, those brief replies ; 

These are thy themes— the man, the life— 

Kot tints in symphony at strife. 


A NOVEL STYLE OF DWELLING- 
HOUSE AND A NOVEL STYLE OF 
BOARDER. 1 

[Francis Richard Stockton, born at Philadelphia, 
U.S., 1834 : died, 1902. An exceeding^'' entertaining writer, 
with a vein of very droll and original humour. IVIr, 
Stockton began life as an engraver and draughtsman, but 
soon turned journalist, and found his vocation as a writer 
of humorous stories. Of hi.s works we may mention 
JRitdder Grange; The Lady or the Tiger and oOier Stories; 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs, AUshine ; The 
JBee Man of Orn ; The ffnndreMh Man ; A mos Kilhright ; 
The Dnsantes ; The Great War Syndicatet and Pomona's 
Travels. With the permission of Mr. David Douglas we 
take the following extract from his charming shilling 
e<Mtion of Redder G'j’ans'e.] 

One evening we were sitting, rather discon- 
solately, in our room, and I was reading out 
the advertisements of country board in a news- 
paper, when in rushed Dr. Heare — one of our 
old friends. He was so full of something 
that he had to say that he didn't even ask us 
how we were. In fact, he didn’t appear to 
want to know. 

*‘I tell you what it is,” said he, ‘‘I have 
found just the very thing you want, ” 

“ A canal-boat?” I cried. 

‘‘Yes,” said he, “ a canal-boat.” 

“Furnished?” asked Euphemia, her eyes 
glistening, 

“Well, no,” answered the doctor, “I don’t 
think you could expect that.” 


iFrom Rudder Grange, by Frank R. Stockton, David 
Douglas. 
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we can't live on the bare floor,” said 
Euphemia; “onr house must be furnished.” 

‘‘ Well, then, I suppose this won’t do,” said 
the doctor, ruefully, ‘ for there isn’t so much 
as a hoot-jack in it. It has most things that 
are necessary for a boat, but it hasn’t any- 
thing that you could call house-furniture; but, 
dear me, 1 should think you could furnish it 
very cheaply and comfortably out of your 
book.” 

Very true,” said Euphemia, ‘‘if we could 
pick out tlie cheapest things and then get some 
folkvS to buy a lot of the books.” 

“AAe could begin with very little,” said I, 
trying hard to keep calm. 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, “you nded 
make no more rooms, at first, than you could 
furnish.” 

“ Then there are no rooms,” said Euphemia. 

“No, there is nothing but one vast apart- 
ment extending from stem to stern. ” 

“Won’t it be glorious!” said Euphemia to 
me. 

“ We can first make a kitchen, and then a 
dining-room, and a bedroom, and then a 
parlour — just in the order in which our book^ 
says they ought to be furnished.” 

“Glorious!” I cried, no longer able to con- 
tain my enthusiasm; “I should think so. 
Doctor, where is this canal-boat?” 

The doctor then went into a detailed state- 
ment. 

The boat was stranded on the shore of the 
Bcoldsbiiry river not far below Ginx’s. W^'e 
knew where Ginx’s was, because %ve had spent 
a very happy day there during our honey- 
moon. 

The boat was a good one, but superannu- 
ated. That, however, did not interfere with 
its usefulness as a dwelling. We could get it 
— the doctor had seen the owner — for a small 
sum per annum, and there was positively no 
end to its capabilities. 

We sat up until twenty minutes past two, 
talking about that house. We ceased to call 
it a boat at about a quarter to eleven. 

The next day I “took” the boat and paid a 
month’s rent in advance. Three days after- 
ward we moved into it. 

We had not much to move, which was a 
comfort, looking at it from one point of view. 
A carpenter had put up two partitions in it 
which made three rooms — a kitchen, a dining- 
room and a very long bedroom, which was to 
be cut up into a parlour, study, spare-room, 

1 The hook referred to is one written by themselves in 
which they have “told young married people how to go 
housekeeping, and how much it would cost them”. 


&c., as soon as circumstances .should allow, or 
my salary should be raised. Originally, ail 
the doors and windows were in the roof, .so to 
speak, but our landlord allowed us to make as 
many windows to the side of tlie boat a.s we 
Xdeased, provided we gave him the wood we 
cut out. It saved him trouble, he said, ))ut I 
did not understand him at the time. Accord- 
ingly, the carpenter made .several windows for 
us, and put in sashes, wdiich opened on hinges 
like the has^) of a trunk. Gur furniture did 
not amount to much at first. The very 
thought of living in this independent, roman- 
tic way was so delightful, Euphemia said, that 
furniture seemed a mere secondary matter. 

We were obliged indeed to give up the idea 
of following the plan detailed in our book, be- 
cau.se w^e hadn’t the sum upon which the 
furnishing of a small house wus therein based, 

“And if w'c haven’t the money,” remarked 
Euphemia, “it would be of no earthly use to 
look at the book. It would only make us 
doubt our owm calculations. You might as 
well try to make brick without mortar, as the 
children of Israel did.” 

“I could do that myself, my dear,” said I, 
“but w'e won’t discuss tliat subject now'. We 
will buy just what we absolutely need, and 
then w'ork up from that.” 

Acting on this plan, w'e bought first a small 
stove, because Euphemia said that we could 
' sleep on the floor, if it were necessary, but we 
couldn’t make a fire on the floor — at least not 
often. Then w’e got a table and tw'o chairs. 
The next thing w'e purchased was some hang- 
ing shelves for our book.?, and Euphemia 
suddenly remembered the kitchen things. 
These, w'hich W'ere few, with .some crockery, 
nearly brought us to the end of our resources, 
but W'e had enough for a big easy-chair which 
Euphemia W'as determined I should have, l>e- 
cause I really needed it wiien 1 came home at 
night, tired with my long day’s w'ork at the 
office. I had always been used to an easy- 
chair, and it was one of her most delightful 
dreams to see me in a real nice one, comfort- 
ably smoking my pipe in my owui house, after 
eating my own delicious little supper in com- 
pany with my own dear wife. We selected 
the chair, and then we were about to order the 
things sent out to our future home, when I 
happened to think that w'e had no bed. I 
called Euphemia’s attention to the fact. 

She was thunderstruck. 

“I never thought of that, ’ ’ she said. “We 
shall have to give np the stove. ” 

“Not at all,” said I, “we can’t do that. 
"We must give up the easy-chair.” 
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‘Mjli, that would be too bad,” said she. 

The house would seem like nothing to me 
without the chair ! ” 

“ But wc must do without it, my dear,” 

. said I, ‘‘at least for a while, I can sit out on 
deck and smoke of an eyening, you know.” 

“Yes,” vsaxd Euphemia. “You can sit on 
the bulwarks, and I can sit by you. That 
will do very well. I’m sure I’m glad the boat 
has. bulwarks.” 

So we resigned the easy-chair and bought a 
bedstead and some very plain bedding. The 
bedstead was "what is sometimes called a 
“scissors-bed”. We could shut it up when 
we did not want to sleep in it, and stand it 
against the wail. 

When we packed up our trunks and left the 
boarding-house Euphemia fairly skipped with 

joy- 

We went down to Ginx’s in the first boat, 
having arranged that our furniture should be 
sent to us in the afternoon. We wanted to be 
there to receive it. The trip was just wdldly 
delirious. The air was charming. The sun 
was bright, and I had a whole holiday. WTien 
we reached Ginx’s we found that the best way 
to get our trunks and ourselves to our house 
was to take a cai’riage, and so we took one. I 
told the driver to drive along the river road 
and I would tell Mm where to stop. 

When we reached our boat, and had alighted, 

I said to the driver — 

“You can just put our trunks inside, any- 
where.” 

The man looked at the trunks and then 
looked at the boat. Afterwards he looked at me. 

“That boat ain’t goin’ anywhere,” said he. 

‘ ‘ I should think not, ” said Euphemia. ‘ ‘ We 
shouldn’t want to live in it if it were.” 

“ You are going to live in it?” said the man. 

“ Yes,” said Euphemia. 

“Oh!” said the man, and he took our 
trunks on board without another word. 

It was not very easy for him to get the 
trunks into our new home. In fact it was not 
easy for us to get there ourselves. There was 
a gang-plank, with a rail on one side of it, 
which inclined from the shore to the deck of 
the boat at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
when the man had staggered up this plank 
with the trunks (Euphemia said I ought to 
have helped him, but I really thought that it 
would be better for one person to fall off the 
plank than for two to go over together), and 
we had paid him, and he had driven away in 
a speechless condition, we scrambled up and 
stood upon the threshold, or, rather, the after- 
deck of our home. 


It was a proud moment, Euphemia glanced 
around, her eyes full of happy tears, and then 
she took my arm and we went downstairs-— 
at least we tried to go down in that fashion, 
but soon found it necessary to go one at a time. 
We wandered over the whole extent of our 
mansion, and found that our carpenter had 
done his work better than the woman whom 
we had engaged to scrub and clean the house. 
Something akin to despair must have seized 
upon her, for Euphemia declared that the floors 
looked dirtier than on the occasion of her first 
visit, when we rented the boat. 

But that didn’t discourage us. We felt sure 
that we should get it clean in time. 

Early in the afternoon our furniture arrived, 
together 'with the other things we had bought, 
and the men who had brought them over from 
the steamboat landing had the brightest, 
merriest faces I ever noticed among that class 
of people. Euphemia said it was an excellent 
omen to have such cheerful follows come to us 
on the very first day of our housekeeping. 

Then we went to work. I put up the stove, 
which was not much trouble, as there "was a 
place all ready in the deck for the stove-pipe 
to be run through. Euphemia was somewhat 
surprised at the absence of a chimney, but I 
assured her that boats were very seldom built 
with chimneys. My dear little wife bustled 
about and arranged the pots and kettles on 
nails that I drove into the kitchen walls. 
Then she made the bed in the bedroom and I 
hung up a looking-glass and a few little pic- 
tures that we had brought in our trunks. 

Before four o’clock our house was in order. 
Then we began to be very hungry. 

“My dear,” said Euphemia, “we ought to 
have thought to bring something to cook. ” 

“That is very true,” said I, “but I think 
perhaps we had better walk up to Ginx’s and 
get our supper to-night. You see we are so 
tii*ed and hungry; ” 

“What!” cried Euphemia, “go to a hotel 
the very first day? I think it would be dread- 
ful ! AYhy, I have been looking forward to this 
first meal with the greatest delight. You can go 
up to the little store by the hotel and buy some 
things and I will cook them, and we will have 
our first dear little meal here all alone by our- 
selves, at our own table and in our own house.” 

So this was determined upon, and, after a 
hasty counting of the fund I had reserved for 
moving and kindred expenses, and which had 
been sorely depleted during the day, I set out, 
and in about an hour returned with my first 
marketing. 

I made a fire, using a lot of chips and blocks 
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the carpenter liad left, and Eiipliemia cooked 
the supper, and we ate it from our little table, 
with two large towels for a table-cloth. 

It was the most delightful meal I ever ate 1 

And when we had finished, Euphemia 
washed the dishes (the thoughtful creature had 
^ put some water on the stove to heat for the 
purpose, while we were at supper), and then 
we went on deck, or on the piazza, as Euphemia 
thought we had better call it, and there we 
had our smoke. I say we, for Euphemia al- 
ways helps me to smoke by sittiiig by me, and 
she seems to enjoy it as much as I do. 

And. when the shades of evening began to 
gather round us, I hauled in the gang-plank 
(just like a delightful old drawbridge, Euphemia 
said, although I hope for the sake of our an- 
cestors that drawbridges were easier to haul in) 
and went to bed. 

It is lucky we were tired and wanted to go 
to bed early, for we had forgotten all about 
lamps or candles. 

For the next week we 'were two busy and 
happy people. I rose about half- past five and 
made the fire, — we found so much wood on 
the shore that I thought I should not have to 
add fuel to my expenses, — and Euphemia 
cooked the breakfast. I then went to a well 
belonging to a cottage near by where we had 
arranged for water-privileges, and filled two 
buckets with delicious water and carried them 
home for Euphemia’s use through the day. 
Then I hurried off to catch the train, for, as 
there was a station near Ginx’s, I ceased to 
patronize the steamboat, the hours of which 
were not convenient. After a day of work and 
pleasurable anticipation at the office, I hastened 
back to my home, generally laden with a basket 
of provisions and various household necessities. 
Milk was brought to us daily from the above- 
mentioned cottage by a little toddler wffio 
seemed just able to carry the small tin bucket 
which held a lacteal pint. If the nrcliin had 
been the child of rich parents, as Euphemia , 
sometimes observed, he would have been in 
his nurse’s arms — but being poor, he was 
scarcely weaned before he began to carry milk 
around to other people. 

After I reached home came supper and the 
delightful evening hours, when over my pipe 
( 1 had .given up cigars, as being too expensive 
and inappropriate, and had taken to a tail pipe 
and canaster tobacco) we talked and planned, 
and told each other our day’s experience. 

One of our earliest subjects of discussion was 
the name of our homestead. Euphemia in- 
sisted that it should have a name. I was quite 
willing, but we found it no easy matter to 


select an appropriate title. I proposed a 
number of appellations intended to suggest the 
character of our home. Among these were : 

Safe Ashore”, ‘^Firmly Grounded”, and 
some other names of that style, but Euphemia 
did not fancy any of them. She wanted a 
suitable name, of course, she .said, but it must 
be something that would sound like a house 
and like a boat. 

A ‘ Partition ville ” she objected to, and 
“ Gang-plank Terrace ” did not suit her be- 
cause it suggested convicts going out to work, 
which naturally was unpleasant. 

At last, after days of talk and cogitation, we 
named our house “ Rudder Grange”. 

To be sure, it wasn’t exactly a grange, but 
then it had such an enormous rudder that tlie 
justice of that part of the title seemed to over- 
balance any little inaccuracy in tlie other por- 
tion. 

But we did not spend all our spare time in 
talking. An hour or two every evening was 
occupied in what we called ‘^fixing the house ”, 
and gradually the inside of our abode began to 
look like a conventional dwelling. We put 
matting on the fioors, and cheap but very 
pretty paper on the walls. We added now a 
couple of chairs, and now a table or something 
for the kitchen. Frequently, especially of a 
Sunday, we had company, and our guests were 
always charmed with Euphemia’s cunning little 
meals. The dear girl loved good eating so much 
that she could scarcely fail to be a good cook. 

We worked hard, and were very happy. 
And thus the weeks passed on. 


In this delightful way of living, only one 
thing troubled us. We didn ’t save any money. 
There were so many little things that we 
wanted, and so many little things that were 
so cheap, that I spent pretty much all I made, 
and that was far from the pliilosophical plan 
of living that I wished to follow'. 

We talked this matter over a great deal after 
w'e had lived in our new , home for about a 
month, and w^e came at last to the conclusion 
that we would take a boarder. 

We had no trouble in getting a boarder, for 
we had a friend, a young man who w'as engaged 
in the flour business, w’ho was very anxious to 
come and live with us. He had been to see 
us tw'o or three times, and had expressed him- 
self charmed with our household arrangements. 

So we made terms with him. The carpenter 
partitioned off another room, and our boarder 
brought liis trunk and a large red velvet arm- 
chair, and took up his abode at "^'Eadder 
Grange”. 
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We Uked our boarder very muclij but be bad 
some peculiarities. I suppose everybody bas 
them. Amon.i^' otlier things, be was very fond 
of telling us what wo ought to do. He sug- 
gested more improvements in the first three 
days of his sojourn with us than I had thought 
of since we commenced housekeeping. And 
wliat made the matter worse, his suggestions 
were generally very good ones. Had it been 
otherwise 1 miglit Imve borne his remarks 
more complacently, but to be continually told 
what you ought to do, and to know that you 
ought to do it, is extremely annoying. 

He was very anxious that I should take off 
the rudder, which was certainly useless to a 
boat situated as ours was, and make an iron- 
ing-table of it. I persisted that the laws of 
symmetrical propriety required that the rudder 
should remain where it was — that the very 
name of our home would be interfered with by 
its removal, but he insisted that Ironing- 
table Grange” would be just as good a name, 
and that symmetrical propriety in such a case 
did not amount to a row of pins. 

The result was, that we did have the iron- 
ing-table, and that Euphernia was very much 
pleased with it A great many other improve- 
ments were projected and carried out by him, 
and I was very much worried. He made a 
flower-garden for Euphernia on the extreme 
forward-deck, and having borrowed a wheel- 
barrow, he wheeled dozens of loads of arable 
dirt up our gang-plank and dumped them 
out on the deck. When he had covered the 
garden with a suitable depth of earth, he 
smoothed it ofl^’ and then planted flower-seeds. 
It was rather late in the season, but most of 
them came up. I was pleased with the garden, 
but Sony I had not made it myself. 

One afternoon I got away from the office con- 
siderably earlier than usual, and I hurried 
home to enjoy the short period of daylight that 
I should have before supper. It had been 
raining the day before, and as the bottom of 
our garden leaked so that earthy water trickled 
down at one end of our bedroom, I intended 
to devote a short time to stuffing up the cracks 
in the ceiling or bottom of the deck— -which- 
ever seems the most appx'opriate. 

But when I reached a bend in the river road, 
whence I always had the earliest view of my 
establishment, I did not have that view. I 
hurried on. The nearer I approached the 
place where I lived, the more horror-stricken 
I became. There was no mistaking the fact. 

The boat was not there ! 

In an instant the truth flashed upon me. 

The water was very high — ^the rain had 


swollen the river — ray house had floated 
away!; 

It was Wednesday. On Wednesday after- 
noon onr boarder came liomc early. 

I clapped my hat tightly on my head and 
ground my teeth. 

‘‘ Confound that boarder I” I thought. He 
has been fooling with the anchor. lie always 
said it was of no use, and taking ad vantae'e of 
my absence, he has imivled it up, and lias 
floated away, and has gone — gone with iny 
wife and my lioine!” 

Euphernia and “ Eudder Grange” had gone 
off together- — where I knew not — and with 
them that horrible suggester I 

I ran wildly along the bank. I called aloud, 

I shouted and hailed each passing craft— of 
which there were only two — but their crews 
must have been very inattentive to the woes 
of landsmen, or else they did not hear me, for 
they paid no attention to my cries. 

I met a fellow with an axe on his shoulder. 

I shouted to him before I reached him — 

/‘Hello! did you see a boat — a house, I 
mean, — floating up the river?” 

“A boat-house?” asked the man. 

“No, a house-boat,” I gasped. 

“Didn’t see imtbin’ like it,” said the man, 
and he passed on, to his wife and home, no 
doubt. But me! Oh, where was my wife 
I and my home? 

I met se%^eral people, but none of them liad 
seen a fugitive canal-boat. 

How many thoughts came into my brain as 
I ran along that river road ! If that wretched 
boarder had not taken the rudder for an ironing- 
table he might have steered in-shore ! Again 
and again I confounded — as far as mental 
ejaculations could do it — his suggestions. 

I was rapidly becoming frantic when I met 
a person who hailed me. 

“Hello !” he said, “are you after a canal- 
boat adrift?” 

“Yes,” I panted. 

“I thought you was,” he said. “You 
looked that way. Well, I can tell you where 
she is. She’s stuck fast in the reeds at the 
lower end o’ Peter’s Pint. ” 

“Where’s that?” said L 

“Oh, it’s about a mile furder up. I seed 
her a-drifting up with the tide — big flood-tide 
to-day — and I thought I’d see somebody after 
her afore long. Anything aboard ? ’ ’ 

Anything ! 

I could not answer the man. Anything, in- 
deed! I hurried on up the river without a 
word. Was the boat a wreck ? I scarcely dared 
to think of it. I scarcely dared to think at all 
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The man calied after me and I stopped. I 
could but stop, no matter wliat I might hear. 

''ilello, mister/’ he said, “got any to- 
bacco?’’ 

1 walked up to him. I took hold of him by 
the lapel of his coat. It was a diidy lapel, as 
1 remember even now, but I didn’t mind that. 

“Look here,” said I, “ Tell me the truth, 
I can bear it. Was that vessel wrecked?” 

The wrecked man looked at me a little 
queerly. I could not exactly interpret his 
expression. 

“ You’re sure you kin bear it?” said he. 

“Yes,” said I, my hand trembling as 1 held 
his coat. 

“ Well, , then, ” said he, '‘it’s mor’n I kin,” 
and he jerked his coat out of my hand, and 
sprang away. When we reached the other 
side of the road, he turned and shouted at me, 
as though I had been deaf. 

“Do you know what I think?” he yelled. 
“I think you’re a darned lunatic,” and with 
that he went his way. 

I hastened on to Peter’s Point. Long before 
1 reached it I saw the boat. 

' It was apparently deserted. But still I 
pressed on, I must know the worst. When 
I reached the Point I found that the boat had 
run aground, with her head in among the long 
reeds and mud, and the rest of her hull lying 
at an angle from the shore. 

There was consequently no way for me to 
get on board, but to wade through the mud 
and i^eeds to her bow, and then climb up as 
"well as I could. 

This I did, but it was not easy to do. Twice 
I sank above my knees in mud and water, and 
had it not been for reeds, masses of which I 
frequently clutched when I thought I was 
going over, I believe I should have fallen 
down and come to my death in that homble 
marsh. When I reached the boat I stood up 
to my hips in water and saw no way of climb- 
ing up. The gang-plank had undoubtedly 
floated away, and if it had not it would have 
been of no use to me in my position. 

But I was desperate. I clasped the post 
that they put in the bow of canal-boats; I 
stuck my toes and my finger-nails in the cracks 
between the boards — how glad I was that the 
boat was an old one and had cracks ! — and so, 
painfully and slowl}’*, slipping part way down 
once or twice, and besliming myself from chin 
to foot, I climbed up that post and scrambled 
upon deck. In an instant I reached the top 
of the stairs, and in another instant I rushed 
below- 

There sat my wife and our boarder, one on 


each side of the dining-room table, complacently 
playing checkers ! 

My sudden entrance startled tliem. My 
appearance startled them still more. 

Etiphemia sprang to her feet and tottered 
toward me. 

"Mercy I” she exciaiinctl; “has anything 
happened?” 

“ Happened 1 ” I gasped . 

“ Look here,” cried the boarder, dutcliing 
me by the arm, “what a condition you’re in ! 
Did you fall in?” 

“Fall in!” said 1. * 

Euphemia and the boarder looked at each 
other. I looked at them. Then I opened my 
mouth in earnest. 

“I suppose you don’t know,” I yelled, 
“ that you have drifted away 1 ” 

“ By George !” cried the boarder, and in two 
bounds he was on deck. 

Dirty as I was, Euphemia fell into my arms. 

I told her all. She hadn’t known a bit of it ! 

The boat had so genti}^ drifted olf, and liad 
so gently grounded among the reeds, that the 
voyage had never so much as disturbed their 
games of checkers. 

' “He plays such a splendid game, ” Euphemia 
sobbed, "and just as you came, I thought I 
was going to beat him. I had two kings and 
two pieces on the next to last row, and you are 
nearly drowned. You’ll get your death of 
cold — and — and he had only one king.” 

She led me away and I undressed and washed 
myself and put on my Sunday clothes. 

When I reappeareel I went out on deck with 
Euphemia. The boarder was there, standing 
by the petunia bed. His arms were folded 
and he was thinking profoundly. As we ap- 
proached he turned towards us. 

“You were right about that anchor,” he 
said, “ i should not have hauled it in ; but it 
was such a little anchor tliat I thought it would 
be of more use on board as a garden hoe.” 

“A very little anchor will sometimes do 
very well,” said I, cuttingly, “when it is 
hooked around a tree. ” 

“Yes, there is something in that,” said he. 

It was now growing late, and as our agitation 
subsided we began to be hungry. Fortunately 
we had everything necessary on board, and, as 
it really didn’t make any diflerence in our 
household economy where we happened to be 
located, we had supper quite as usual. In fact, 
the kettle had been put on to boil during the 
checker-playing. 

After supper we went on deck to smoke, as 
was our custom, but there was a certain cool- 
ness between me and our boarder. 
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Early tlie next morning' I arose and went up- 
stairs to consider wliatliail better :be done, when, 
i saw the boarder standing on shore, near by, 
“ Mello! ’' he cried, “ the tide’s down and I 
got ashore without any trouble. You stay 
wdiere you are. I’ve hired a couple of mules 
to tow tlie boat back. They’ll be here when 
the tide rises. And hello! I’ve found the 
gang-plank. It floated ashore about a quarter 
of a mile below here. ” 

In the course of the afternoon the mules and 
two men wvith a long rope appeared and w'e 
were then towed back to where we belonged. 

And -we are there yet. Our boarder remains 
with us, as the w'eatiier is still fine, and the 
coolness between us is gradually diminishing. 
But the boat is moored at both ends, and twice 
a day I look to see if the ropes are all right. 

The petunias are growing beautifully, but 
the geraniums do not seem to flourish. Per- 
haps there is not a sufficient depth of earth for 
them. Several times our boarder has appeared 
to be on the point of suggesting something in 
regard to them, but, for some reason or other, 
he says nothing. 


THE GLORY OP ^TAR. 

Glory is a very fine thing. I am only a 
pekbiy a civilian, and I know nothing about 
glory; but I confess that my blood runs cold 
and that my heart sickens, when I hear poli- 
ticians pertly prating about the “arbitration 
of the sword”, and “war clearing the atmos- 
phere ”, and so forth. I never met Glory yet, 
and I don’t know what he or she is like; but 
I have met War face to face half a dozen times 
in as many countries. I have looked into the 
whites, or rather the crimsons, of his eyes, and 
I have gazed upon the Sisters who follow him 
wheresoever he goes. Thej^ are Three Sisters, 
and their names are Rapine, and Disease, and 
Death. This is, of course, a miserably craven 
and spiritless "way of looking at War. I cannot 
help it, I have seen only War’s madness and 
wickedness, its foulness and squalor. To me 
it has represented nothing but robbery and 
profligacy, but famine and slaughter; and I 
cannot but think that if the •warlike politicians 
were to witness just half an hour of actual 
warfare as I have witnessed it in America, in 
Italy, in Mexico, in Prance, in Spain, their 
martial ardour would cool down a little, and 
they would not be quite so prompt to blow the 
bellicose trumpet. G. A. Sala, 


A PARABLE.; 

BY JAMES EUSSELL LOWELL. 

Said Christ our Lord, “ I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me.’' 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of eax*th. 

Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and kings, 
“ Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 
Him who alone is mighty and great.” 

With carpets of gold the ground they spi^ead 
Wlierever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged him, and served him with kingly fare. 

Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him ; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall, 
He saw his image high over all. 

But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 

And from under the heavy foundation-stones, 
The son of Mary heard bitter gi’oans. 

I And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall 
[ He marked great fissures that rent the w'all. 

And opened wider and yet more wide 
As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 

“Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endui’e, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 

“ With gates of silver and bars of gold 
Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 
In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 

“ 0 Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 

We build but as our fathers built ; 

Behold thine images, how they stand. 

Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 

“ Our task is hard, — ^with sword and flame 
To hold thy earth forever the same, 

And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.” 

Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 

And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 

These set he in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment-hem, 

For fear of defilement, “Lo, here,” said he, 

“ The images ye have made of me !” 
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[Augustus Jolm Cuthbert Hare, youngest son of 
Francis George Hare, born March 13, 1834, at the Vaia 
Strozzi in Home ; educated at Harrow and at University 
College, Oxford. As a writer, Mr. Hare is best known by 
bis Me'inorials of a Quiet Life, published in 1872, and The 
Story of Two Noble Lives, which appeared in 1894. But he 
has written besides a number of hand-books of England 
and of foreign countries, full of interest and information, 
and he has compiled several valuable Memoirs. Besides 
the works already named, we may mention Walks in 
Rome, 1870; Wanderings in Spain, 1872 ; Days near Rome, 
1874; Walks in London, 1877; Life and Letters of Baroness 
Bunsen, 1S79; Sketches of Holland and Scandinavia, 1885; 
Studies in Russia, 1885 ; Paris and Days near Paris, 1887 ; 
North-Eastern France, South-Eastern France, srad South- 
Western France, 1890; The Life and Letters of Maria 
Mdgeicorth, Our extract is taken, with the author’s 
permission, from Wanderings in Spain,') 

We took our tickets [from Tarragona] in the 
dark, by the 6 -20 train, to Montblanch, on the 
Lerida line, passing on the way Reus, the 
birthplace of Prim, where the sword of his 
African campaigns is preserved as a precious 
relic in the town-hall. At eight we reached 
Montblanch, and from the crowd of ragged 
people at the station, disentangled a man who 
said that he had a tartana at our service, and 
followed him to it through the deep mire of the 
wretched streets. It was the humblest of ! 
vehicles — a rude, round framework of unplaned 
open bars, nailed one to the other, and covered 
with carpet ; and with no bottom but ropes 
knotted together. A headstrong mule was 
found, which with difficulty could be induced 
to move, but which, when once it set off, put 
its head up in the air, and galloped straight 
forward, regardless of obstacles, sending us 
violently from side to side of the tartana as it 
pitched and jerked over a road which alternated 
between bare rock and deep slougbs of mud. 
In vain did the driver beseech us to sit for- 
ward ; we had no sooner climbed to the front, 
and seized tight hold of its bars, than a tre- 
mendous lurch sent us all rolling backward, 
with our feet twisted through the open ropes 
beneath. The driver, however, never ceased to 
shriek, yelp, and scold at the mule; and though 
the road grew worse at every bound we made, we 
got along somehow — till, when the towers of 
Poblet were rising in view, we could bear it 
no longer, and, begging to be let out, found 
we advanced much more quickly on foot. 

The sun was just breaking through the 
clouds, which had obscured the earlier morning, 
and lit up the lonely hollow of the hills in 


1 From Wanderings in Spain,^ by Augustus J. C. 
Hare. George Allen. 


which the convent is situated. Yencrable olive- 
trees, their trunks gnarled and twisted into 
myriad strange forms, lined the rugged, rock- 
hewn way; and behind them stretched ranges 
of hills; here, rich and glowing with woody 
vegetation, where the sun caught their project- 
ing buttresses, —there, lost in the purple mists 
of their deep rifts. The approach to a great 
religious house was Indicated, first, by a tali 
stone cross rising on a lofty pedestal, stained 
with golden lichen, and with myrtle and 
lentisck growing in the hollows of its gray 
stones; then by a strange group of saintly 
figures in stone, standing aloft amid a solitary 
group of pillars at a cross way, as we were 
afterwards told, the afternoon walk of the 
friars. Hence, an avenue, with broken stone 
seats at intervals on either side, leads up to the 
convent walls, — a clear, sparkling moimtain 
torrent surging by its side, in a basin overhung 
with ferns and tall water-plants. Then, after 
skirting tfie walls for some distance, an ancient 
gateway admits one to the interior of what, 
till within a few years ago, was the largest 
religious house, and one of the largest buildings 
in Europe. 

Ko remains elsewhere impress the beholder 
with the same sense of melancholy as the con- 
vent of Poblet. An English ruin softened and 
mellowed by time, fading and crumbling by a 
gentle, gradual decay, can give no idea of it. 
Here it is the very abomination of desolation. 
It is all, fresh ; it might be all perfect now, but 
it is the most utterly ruined ruin that can 
exist. Yiolence and vengeance are written on 
every stone. The vast walls, the mighty 
courts, the endless cloisters, look as if the 
shock of a terrible earthquake had passed over 
them. There is no soothing vegetation, no 
ivy, no flowers, and the very intense beauty 
and delicacy of the fragments of sculpture 
which remain in the riven and rifted walls 
where they were too high up for the spoiler’s 
hand to reach them, only make stronger con- 
trast with the coarse gaps where the outer 
coverings of the walls have been violently torn 
away, and wffiere the marble pillars and beauti- 
ful tracery lie dashed to atoms upon the ground. 

The convent was founded in 1149 by Ramon 
Berenguer ly., on the spot where mystic 
lights had revealed the body of Poblet, a holy 
hermit, who had taken refuge here during the 
Moorish occupation. Every succeeding mon- 
arch increased its wealth, regarding it not only 
in the, light of a famous religious shrine, but 
as his own future resting-place; for hither, 
over moor and mountain, all the earlier kings 
of Arragon were brought to be buried. As 
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the long lines of royal tombs rose thicker on 
eiilier side of the choir, the living monarchs 
came bitlier too for a retreat of penitence and 
prayer, and lived for a time the conventual 
I lie. And thus, though no sovereign ever 
actually assumed the cowl at Poblet, several 
left orders that their effigy should be twice 
represented on their monuments, once in ro5’'al 
robes, and again in the monastic habit. Five 
hundred monks of St. Bernard occupied, but 
did not fill, the magnificent buildings; their 
domains became almost boundless, their 
jewelled chalices and gorgeous church furni- 
ture could not be reckoned. The library of 
Poblet became the most famous in Spain, so 
that it was said that a set of waggons, employed 
for a whole year, could not cart away the books. 
As Poblet became the Westminster Abbey of 
Spain as regarded its kings and queens, 
so it gradually also answered to Westmin- 
ster in becoming the resting-place of all other 
eminent persons, who were brought hither to 
mingle theirs with the royal dust. Dukes and 
grandees of the first class occupied each his 
niche around the principal cloister, where their 
tombs, less injured than anything else, form a 
most curious and almost perfect epitome of the 
history of Spanish sepulchral decoration. 
Marquises and counts, less honoured, had a 
cemetery assigned them in the strip of ground 
surrounding the apse; famous warriors were 
buried in the nave and ante-chapel ; and the 
bisliops of Lerida and Tarragona, deserting 
their own cathedrals, had each their appointed 
portion of the transept ; while the abbots of 
Poblet, far mightier than bishop.s, occupied 
the chaptei*-house, where numbers of their 
venerable effigies, typical ofdignity and repose, 
may still be seen, having been hastily covered 
over at the time of the invasion. Gradually 
the monks of Poblet became more exclusive ; 
their number was reduced to sixty-six, but into 
that sacred circle no novice was introduced in 
whose veins ran other than the purest blood of 
a Spanish grandee. He who became a monk 
of Poblet had to prove his pedigree, and the 
chapter sate in solemn deliberation upon his 
quarterings. Every monk had his two ser- 
vants, and rode upon a snow-white mule. The 
mules of the friars were sought through the 
whole peninsula at an enormous expense. 
Within the walls, every variety of trade was 
represented ; no monk need seek for anything 
beyond his cloister; the tailors, the shoe- 
makers, the apothecaries, had each their wing 
or court. Hospitals were raised on one side 
for sick and ailing pilgrims : on the other rose 
a palace appropriated to the sovereigns who 


sought the cure of their souls. The vast pro- 
duceof the vineyardsof the mountainous region, 
which depended upon Poblet, was brought 
to the great convent wine-presses, and was 
stored away in its avenue of wine- vats. “ El 
Priorato” became one of the most reputed 
wines in the country; the pipes, the presses, 
and the vats where it -was originally prepared, 
still remain almost entire. 

Year by year the power of the convent in- 
creased, till, like autocratic sovereigns, the 
friars of Poblet issued their commands, and 
the surrounding country had only to hear and 
obey. Pie who failed to attend to the summons 
of their mass-bell had to answer to the monks 
for his neglect. Strange rumours began to 
float of peasants who, entering the convent 
gates, had never been known to come forth. 
Gradually the monks became the bugbear of 
neighbouring children, and threats, wdiich 
tampered with their names, were whispered by 
the lace-making mothers in the ears of their 
naughty little ones. At last came the wars of 
Don Carlos. Then political dissensions arose 
within the mystic circle ; half the monks were 
royalists, half were Carlists, and the latter, 
considering themselves oppressed, and mutter- 
ing vengeance, wffiispered abroad tales of secret 
dungeons and of hidden torture. G^he public 
curiosity became excited. Alany yet live who 
remember the scene when the convent doors 
were broken in by night, and the townsfolk, 

I streaming through court and cloister, reached 
; the room which had been designated, where, 
against a wall, by which it may still be traced, 
the dreaded rack ivas found, and beneath it a 
dungeon filled with human bones, and with 
other instruments of torture. Twenty-four 
hours were insisted on by the authorities to 
give the friars a chance of safety : they escaped, 
but only with their lives. Poblet, beautiful 
Poblet, was left in all its riches and perfection ; 
nothing ivas taken away. 

Then the avenging torrents streamed up the 
mountain side and through the open portals. 
All gave way before them ; nothing was spared. 

“ Destroy ! destroy ! ” was the universal outcry. 
Every weapon of destruction was pressed into 
service. AIo fatigue, no labour "was evaded. 
Picture, and shrine, and tomb, and fresco, fell 
alike under the destroying hammer; till, 
wearied with devastation, the frantic mob 
could work no more, and fire w^as set to the 
glorious sacristy, while the inestimable manu- 
scripts of the library, piled heap upon heap, 
were consumed to ashes. 

At the present time the story of that day of 
destruction is engraved on every wall At 
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first you are unprepared. The little decorated 
chapel of St. George, on the right of the second 
entrance, is so little injured that it might be 
taken for an ordinary ruin ; tlien, passing the 
gate, one finds the remains of a series of fres- 
coes, which tell the story of the Moorish 
invasion. Only the figure of one wandor and 
of the avenging angel are left, the rest is torn 
away; the lower pillars are gone, but their 
beautiful capitals, of monks seated amid rich 
foliage, are left. Hence one reaches the 
original front of the convent On the left is 
another chapel, windowless and grass-grown, 
and behind it the remains of the hospital, 
which is reduced to a mere shell. In front, 
rise on every side the heavy machicolated 
towers which once flanked the main entrance, 
now bricked up, — and on the other, between 
statues of San Bernardo and San Benito, the 
entrance of the church. Here, in the ante- 
chapel, donkeys have their stalls around the 
tombs of kings, and the fragments of the 
royal monuments lie piled one upon another. 
On the right, in a dark niche, is the Easter 
Sepulchre, richly wrought in marble : only the 
figure of the Saviour has been spared ; the I 
Virgin and saints, legless, armless, and nose- 
less, stand weeping around. Below, a sleeping 
archbishop has escaped with least injury. 

The Coro retains its portals of lumachella 
marble, but within it is utterly desolate, 
though overhead the grand vaulting of the 
roof, and its supporting columns, are perfectly 
entire. There is no partition now beyond 
this, and through the pillared avenue the eye 
pierces to the high altar, where the splendid 
retablo of white marble still stands erect, 
though all its delicate reliefs are shattered to 
fragments, even the figure of the infant 
Saviour being torn from the arms of the 
central Madonna. Here, perhaps, is the 
climax of the destruction. On either side 
were the royal tombs ; Jaime El Conquistador; 
Alonzo II. ; Ferdinand I. and his two sons, 
Juan IL and Alonzo V.; Pedro IT. and his 
three queens; Juan L and his two, with many 
princes and princesses of royal blood. The 
monuments remain, but so altered, so battered 
with chisel and hammer, that scarcely a frag- 
ment of their beautiful ornaments is intact, 
and the effigies have entirely disappeared. 
Caryatides without arms or faces, floating 
angels wingless and headless, flowers without 
stems, and leaves without branches, all dust- 
laden, cracked, and crumbling, scarcely testify 
to what they have been ; and thus it is 
throughout. From the sacristy blackened 
with fire, where one portion of the gorgeous . 


Venetian framework still hangs in mockery, 
one is led to the dormitory of the novices, 
where the divisions of the cells may be traced, 
though none are left, and to the refectory, in 
which the fountain may still be seen, where, 
in this hot climate, the luxury of iced water 
always played during dinner in a central 
marble basin, while, "from a stone pulpit, a 
reader refreshed the souls of the banqueters. 
The great cloister remains comparatively 
entire, surrounded with tombs, and enclosing, 
amid a thicket of roses wffiich have survived the 
fate of all else, a portico, with a now dry foun- 
tain, once of many streams, where the monks in 
summer afternoons were wont to be regaled 
with chocolate. This was voluntary chocolate; 
but another room is shown in which it is 
remembered that obligatory chocolate was 
served every morning, for fear any brother 
should faint during the celebration of mass. 
Beyond the great cloister, which is of the 
richest pointed architecture — every capital 
varied in fresh varieties of sculpture — is an 
earlier cloister, formed by low, narrow, round- 
headed, thick-set arches of the twelfth century. 
Above one side of the great cloister, rich in 
the delicate tracery of its still remaining 
windows, rises the shell of the palace of 
Martino El Humilde. Space would not suffice 
to describe in detail each court with its dis- 
tinctive features, through which the visitor is 
led in increasing wonder and distress, to the 
terrible torture-chamber, which is wisely 
shown last, as offering the clue and key to 
the whole. But surely no picture that the 
world can offer of the sudden destruction of 
human power can be more appalling than 
' fallen Poblet, beautiful still, but most awful, 
in the agony of its unexpected destruction! 

In the summer, the solitude is broken by a 
perfect school of young architects, from Ital}", 
Prussia, and America, who come hither to 
study ; but in England Poblet is little known. 
The time is so short since its destruction, that 
of the sixty-six monks who occupied the con- 
vent at the time, many are still living. At 
Poblet they wore the white Bernardine habit, 
and at mass they officiated in long trains of 
white; but the feeling against them is still so 
bitter, that if any one of them reappeared in 
his former costume he -would be immediately 
assassinated. Each has retired to his family. 
We asked the guide if none had ever revisited 
their former home. Yes,” he said; ‘'five of 
the friars came last summer; but they could 
not bear to look. They wept and sobbed the 
whole time they were here ; it was piteous to 
see them,” 
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EXTEACT FROM “THE LIGHT 'OF' 

■ ASIA”A . 

[Sir Edwin AmolA C.S.I., .second son- of ' 

Robert Coles Arnold, Esq., J.P. for the counties of 
Sussex and :Kent ; was born June 10, 1832; educated .at 
Kin;/s College, Rochester, and King’s College, London ; 
and %vas elected to a scholarship at University College, 
Oxford. His poem on the “ Feast of Belshazzar" took the 
Xewdjgate jmzc in 1852, and he graduated with honours 
in 1854. On leaving college, he became second master in 
King Edward Sixth’s school at Birmingham, and he was 
sulwequentiy appointed Principal of the Government 
Sansicrit College at Poona, in Bombay, which oflSce he 
held till 1881. The work by which he is most widely 
known is the beautiful epic poem called TAe of Asm, 

which describes the Life and Teaching of Buddha; it 
made its first appearance in 1879, and has passed through 
inoi*e than fifty editions. Among other works of Sir Ed%viu 
Arnold, we may mention— Indian Foetry; Pearls of the 
Faith, -or Islam’s Eosary; Poems National and Non-ori^ 
t7ital; and a History of the Administration of India under 
the late Marquis of Halhousie. The following extract is 
taken, with the permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner (& Co., from The LUjkt of Asia.} 

[ has ht.:en miraculoushj revealed that Prince Sidddrtha 
is the incarnate Buddha. But King Suddhddana, his 
father, fearing the suffering and the estrangement from 
earthly ties involved in this awful dignity, tries to cheat 
Pcstiny. He. spetres no pams to give his son si^ich an edw- 
cation as shall make him most fit to he kis own successor in 
the responsibilities and dignities of an earthly Jdngdonv, 
and contrives that he shall grow to manhood surrounded 
by all the pleasures, aiid ignorant of all the sorro ws, of life. 
But the. spirit of the Prince, moves Mm to go out and see the 
uxwld for himself. The first time Iw passes the. palace ejate 
he witnes.se.s the suffei'ing and decay ‘wrought by old age: the 
second Hme he beholds Death. This is the experience de- 
scribed in the extixict.} 

For once again the s^oirit of the Prince 
Was moved to see this world beyond his gates, 
This life of man, so pleasant, if its waves 
Ran not to waste and woful finishing 
In Time’s dry sands. “ I pray you let me view : 
Our city as it is,” such was his prayer 
To King* Suddh6dana. “Your Majesty 
In tender heed hath warned the folk before 
To put away ill things and common sights, 

And make then* faces glad to gladden me, . 

And on the causeways gay : yet have I learned 
This is not daily life, and if I stand 
Nearest, my father, to the realm and thee, 

Tain would I know the people and the streets, 
Their simple usual \vays, and workday deeds, 
And lives which those men live who are not 
kings. 

Give me good leave, dear Lord! to pass un- 
known 

Beyond my happy gardens ; I shall come 
The more contented to their peace again. 


Or wisei’, father, if not well content. 

Therefore I pray thee, let me go at ■will 
To-morrow, with my servants, through tlie 
streets.” 

And the king said, amidst his ministers, 

“Belike this second flight may mend the first. 
Note how the falcon starts at every sight 
New from his hood, hut what a quiet ej’-e 
Cometh of freedom; let my son see all, 

And bid them bring, me tidings of his mind.” 

Thus on the morrow, w’-hen the noon was come, 

I The Prince and Channa - passed beyond tlie gates, 
Which opened to the signet of the king ; 

Yet knew not they who rolled the great doors 
back 

It was the king’s son in that merchant’s robe, 
And in the clerkly dress his charioteer. 

Forth fared they by the common way afoot, 
Mingling with all the Sfikya citizens, 

Seeing the glad and sad things of the tow7i : 

The painted streets alive with hum of noon, 

The traders cross-legged ’mid their spice and 
grain, 

The buyers with their money in the cloth, 

The w'ar of wmrds to cheapen this or that, 

The shout to clear the road, the hiig*e stone 
wheels. 

The strong slow oxen and their rustling loads, 
The singing bearers with the palanquins, 

The broad-necked hamals sweating in the sun, 
The housewives bearing water from the well 
With balanced chatties, and athwart their hips 
The black-eyed babes; the fly-swarmed sweet- 
meat shops, 

The weaver at his loom, the cotton bow 
Twanging, the millstones grinding meal, the 
dogs 

Prowling for orts, the skilful armourer 
With tong and hammer linking shirts of mail, 
The blacksmith 'with a mattock and a spear 
Reddening together in his coals, the school 
Where round their Guru, in a grave half -moon. 
The S^kya children sang the mantras through, 
And learned the greater and the lesser gods ; 

The dyers stretching waistcloths in the sun 
Wet from the vats — orange, and rose, and green; 
The soldiers clanking past with swords and 
shields, 

The camel drivers rocking on the hiimps, 

Tlie Brahman proud, the martial Kshatriya, 

The humble toiling Sudra ; here a throng 
Gathered to watch some chattering snake-tamer 
Wind round his ivrist the living jewellery 
Of asp and n%, or charm the hooded death 
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To angry dance with drone of beaded gonrd ; 
There a long line of drnni« ami horns, which 
. went,. 

With steeds gay painted ,aiid silk canopies, 

To biing the yonng bride home; and here a wife 
Stealing with cakes and^garlands to the god 
To pray lier husband’s safe return from trade, 
Or beg a boy next birth ; lu^ird by the booths 
Where the swa,rt potters beat the noisy brass 
For lamps and lotas ; thence, by temple walls 
And gateways, to the river and the bridge 
Under the city walls. 

These had they passed 

When from the roadside moaned a mournful 
voice, 

*'Help, masters! lift me to my feet; oh, help! 
Or I shall die before I reach rny house ! ” 

A stncken wretch it was, whose quivering frame, 
Ca, light by some deadly plague, lay in the dust 
Writhing, with fiery purple blotches specked : 
The chili sweat beaded on his brow, his mouth 
Was dragged awry with twitcliings of sore pain, 
The wild eyes swam with inward agony. 

Gasping, he clutched the grass to rise, and rose 
Half-way, then sank, with quaking feeble limbs 
And scream of terror, crying, “Ah, the pain ! 
Good people, help !” whereon Sidd^trtha ran, 
Lifted the wofui man with tender hands, 

With sweet looks laid the sick head on his knee, 
- And, while his soft touch comforted the wretch. 
Asked, “'Brother, what is ill with thee? what 
harm 

Hath fallen ? wherefore can’st thou not arise ? 
Why is it, Channa, that he pants and moans, 
And gasps to speak, and sighs so pitiful?” 

Then spake the charioteer : “ Great Prince ! this 
man 

Is smitten with some pest ; his elements 
Are all confounded ; in his veins the blood, 
IWiich ran a wholesome river, leaps and boils 
A fiery fiood ; his heart, which kept good time, 
Beats like an ill-played drum-skin, quick and 
slow ; 

His sinews slacken like a bow-string slipped ; 

The strength is gone from ham and lorn, and 
neck. 

And all the grace and joy of manhood fled : 

This is a sick man with a fit upon him. 

See how he plucks and plucks to seize his grief, 
And rolls his bloodshot orbs, and grinds Ms 
teeth. 

And draws his breath as if ’twere choking 
smoke! 

Lo ! now he would be dead ; but shall not die 
Until the plague hath had its work in him, 
Killing the nerves which die before the life ; 
Then, when his strings have cracked with agony 


And all his bones are empty of the sense 
To ache, the plague will quit, and light elsewhcrie. 
Oh, sir ! it is not good to Iiuid him so ! 

The harm may pass, and strike thee even' thpe.” 
But spake the Priiico, still comforting the man, 
“And are there othefs, are- there many thusT • 
Oi' might it be to me as now with him - ” ' * 

“Great Lord!” ansivered the ehiirioteer, *^this 
comes . . ‘ ^ :: . 

In many forms to all men ; griefs ami -svounds, 
Sickness and tetters, palsies, leprosies, 

Hot fevers, watery ivastings, issues, blains 
Befall all flesh .and enter everywhere.” 

“Come such ills unobserved?” the Prince in- 
quirefi. 

And Gliamia said, “Like the sly snake they 
copie 

That stings unseen ; like the striped murderer, 
Whq waits to spring from the Karimda bush, 
Hiding beside the Jungle path; or like 
The lightning, striking these and sparing those, 
As chance may send.” 

“ Then all men live in fear?” 

“ So live they, Prince ! ” 

“ And none can say, ‘ I sleep 
Happy and whole to-night, and so shall w’ake ’? ” 
“ Hone say it.” 

“And the end of many aches, 
Which come unseen, and wall come when they 
come. 

Is this, a broken body and sad mind, 

And so old age?” 

“Yea, if men last as long.” 
“But if they cannot bear their agonies, 

Or if they will not bear, and seek a term ; 

Or if they hear, and be, as this man is, 

Too weak except for groans, and so still live, 

And growing old, grow older, then — wdiat end ? 
“They die, Prince.” 

“Die?” 

“ Yea, at the last comes 'Death, 

In whatsoever way, whatever hour. 

Some few grow old, must suffer and fall sick, 

But all must die— -behold, where comes the 
Dead!” 

Then did SiddM'tha raise his eyes, and see, 

Fast pacing towards the river-brink, a band 
Of wailing people ; foremost one who swung 
An earthen bowl with lighted coals; behind 
The kinsmen, shorn, with mourning marks, un- 
■ - 

Crying aloud, “ 0 Eama, Eama, hear ! 

Call upon Rama, brothers ; ” next the bier, 

Knit of four poles with bamboos interlaced, 
Whereon lay—stark and stiff, feet foremost, lean. 
Chapfallen, sightless, hollow-flanked, a-grin, 
Sprinkled with red and yellow dust— the Dead, 
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\\ horn at the f our-went ways they turned head 
first, 

And crying-, ‘'Rama, Hama!’' carried on 
To where a pile was reared beside the stream ; 
Thereon they laid hirii, building* fuel up—; 

0-ood sleep hath one that slumbers on that bed I 
He shall not wake for cold, albeit he lies 
Naked to all the airs — -for soon they set 
The red flame to the corners four, which crept, 
And licked, and flickered, finding out his flesh 
And feeding on it with swift hissing tongues, 
And crackle of parched skin, and snap of joint; 
Till the fat smoke thinned and the ashes sank 
Scarlet and grey, with, here and there a bone 
White midst the grey--_the total of the man. 
Then spake the Prince; “Is this the end which 
comes 

To all who live ? ” 

“ This is the end that comes 
To all,” quoth Cliamia ; upon the pyre— 
Whose remnants are so petty that the crows 
Caw hungrily, then quit the fruitless feast— 

Ate, drank, laughed, loved, and lived and liked 
life well. 

Then came — who knows? — some gust of jungle 
wind, 

A stumble on the path, a taint in the tank, 

A snake’s nip, half a span of ang'ry steel, 

A chill, a fishbone, or a falling tile. 

And life was over and the man is dead. 

No appetites, no pleasures, and no pains 
Hath such; the kiss upon his lips is nought. 

The fire-scorch nought; he smelletb not his flesh 
A-roast, nor yet the sandal and the spice 
They burn ; the taste is emptied from his mouth, 
The hearing of his ears is clogged, the sight 
Is blinded in his eyes; those whom he loved 
W ail desolate, for even that must go, 

The body which was lamp unto tbe lifCy 
Or worms will have a horrid feast of it. 

Here is the common destiny of flesh : 

The high and low, the good and bad,^must die, 
And then, 'tis taught, begin anew a-nd live 
Somewhere, somehow— who knows?- — ^and so again 
. The pangs, the parting, and the l%hted pile 
Such is man’s round.” 

But lo I Sidd^rtHa turned 


Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky, 

Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth ; 

From sky to earth he looked, from earth to sky, 
' As if his spirit , sought in lonely flight 
Some far-off vision, linking this and that, 

Lost — past — but searchable, but seen, but known. 
Then cried he while his lifted countenance 
Glowed with the burning passion of a love 
Unspeakable, the ardour of a hope 
Boundless, insatiate ; “ Oh i suffering world ; 

Oh I known and unknown of my common flesh, 
Caught in this common net of death and woe, 
And life which binds to both ! I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 

The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
Of all its best, the anguish of its worst; 

Since pleasures end in pain, and youth in age, 
And love in loss, and life in hateful death, 

And death in unknown lives, which will but yoke 
Men to their wheel again to whirl the round 
Of false delights and woes that are not false. 

Me too this lure hath cheated, so it seemed 
Lovely to live, and life a sunlit stream 
For ever flowing in a changeless peace; 

Wliereas the foolish ripple of the flood 
Dances so lightly down by bloom and lawn 
Only to pour its crystal quicklier 
Into the foul salt sea. The veil is rent 
Which blinded me ! I am all these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard. 

Or are not heeded — yet there must be aid ! 

For them and me and all there must be help ! 
Perchance the gods have need of help themselves, 
Being so feeble that when sad lips cry 
They cannot save ! I would not let one cry 
Whom I could save | How can it be that Brahm 
Would make a world and keep it miserable, 

Since, if, all-powerful, he leaves it so, 

He is not good, and if not powerful, 

He is not God? — Channa lead home again ! 

It is enough ! mine eyes have seen enough ! ” 

Which when the King heard, at the gates he set 
A triple guard ; and bade no man should pass 
By day or night, issuing or entering in, 

Until the days were numbered of that dream. 
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